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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1932 

lit. ('it'll ]j tunhc'linifi' nri re'l ; SYorkiwf ('nynutiittec m Rcsoluttoti^ \ — 

jirotractLcl cli'lilx ianfum, th*- All-liulia (.’oiii/rf ss Working'- ('ummittei' pa fid a 
rcfiolutioii ti iitiii 1 vcly plannin*.' ('ivil I M^' iix'dicnc-’. wliif h MahaUtia (laiidhi. in bin 
reply to tlu‘ Vicviny. ^.iid wunld In* su-^pfudrd it ill*- N'letnoy considered it worth 
while to j'eriisf it. 'idle plan included a vi^orfiiis })oyeott of Itriti-h troods, and 
f'oncemed al-o d i-ohedieiice of “iinnioral law"." Ih jj-ardiut; ih** r-. (piest to the 
X’leeroy to n'consider ins reply to ( duidhij! tin* ^^'orkIiIJ^ ('oinrnittee iir^^ed for a 
j'Uhlic and irnparlial iinptiiy into t he < tnlinariet' fpU'Stirni. The ( oinrnittee also 
pas^i'd a r-'-ol lit ion tiiit tfje i-'reniier lionnd 'laiil-' f 'onfertin’c 1 techirations vvi^re 
wlifdly iinsat i‘-fii''tor\ and inadfijuate m fenn- of the ( ’one:re‘'-A demand'^. In the 
» vent of a sat if'faeiitry le-p e;"'' n(»i eomini: from <io\ernment. the \\ orkint; 
I'otninitlee called upon tie* naiien to re-une’ civil di'-oh-siience. 'Ihe following 
condition-^, h'ove\er. wen* to he ^tr,etlv oh^erved. — (1) People mu-^t be readv’ to 
undt'rp'o Loeat ‘'UihtniL'^ and \el remain non-\ loleiit . (Ji ''Oeial boycott of (tovlTii- 
menl otiin.ils ih to !>■ undtitaken. i.".) \hdiintcers sh mid iie\.r be hired, though 
tlie bare wants id linin^ 1 \ or tie ir (.hpen<leni - may bi* ]>r)vidul : (4) H'lycoit 
of ail foreign (‘ioth n ofiu^oiior} : i o Non-\ r d'^nt pu kctniLf ui Inpior and foreii<n 
cloth sliop-9 n lo be rt'-uniMl , ( 'nilr,a)^(■^l manufacture and collection of 

salt Hhonid he it'-umed (7) Orders i^•'U^.d under the f )rdinances may be civilly 
tliM bevad. 

2nd. /.//'cro/>' d/j/j.m/ t<> Tr'cr//// — I'hc I’ouneil of tie* National liberal Federation 
of India in- i nii h r the Fr-->idcnt^hip of S:r Thcro/.e Sethna and after 
a heated d'b.it * on the situ.ition in the c-mntry ere.ited iiy the promulgation of 
the ( »rdinaiu*e *9 d** 'id^'t! t » t.l**_:rap!i to trie \T -croy UT.:ini; that every avenue 
ffhouM lie exjil'i'Ld for tlic eont in name of co-upt'ration td all progressive political 
jiariics 111 tire e-mntry for the successful eonclusion of the Kounu Table 
t'oiifcrciice. 

3rd. A'* /iF /cz/t*. o/ Li^irriil lA‘ih^> : -'Idle l.*a<]'ni: Libera! liirhts of Hombay 

abirmi*d at tin* pro^-jic t of the r-aivai of the 1 Msobedieuce Movement made 

repeated ent rii s and exii" to and fiom ' Mani r.hu\:ui w ('anne- p^i-ave 1 )oks. Bein^ 
(jUf-it ! 0 !i‘*d as to I lie ies;ih-. of tti*‘ir acii\itit*-. they wcri* ciilur imn-committal or 
adinilti'd that th'-y.wrre unable to move llieir little linger in avertinp" a crisis. 

4th. dz/'cu/'' and {' >h! fc'i<)n.< ' — Mahatma Gandhi arreitcd at “Maui Bhuvan . 
B.>ini>ay. Stinultan.-oimiy \>nh (biiulinj.'s arll‘^l. Mr. \'allaL»hbhai Tatel. 
(.’'•np'reSN I’lc^ul.nt, w is taken into eusiod} at hs own risidcnce under the same 
Kejj,ulation as (iatidh:]’. and dri\a*n in a s. jvirate ear to Poona. lie was taken to tii<‘ 
Yerrowada pri-mi. Scenes that wme witnosrd in Pomliay follownic: the arrest of 
Mahatma (i.indhi and Sirdar V:d ianhbhai Patti were vividly remndseent of the 
days of th«* ('ivil I >isol)edtence Olo\tmrnt bi'-t ye.ir. .V hu^e ]'>roce'.-i. >n paraded 
the city streets wavin;; nati'*M!d tla^^s. Old and famniar uutionnl slogans were 
sent out from housr-iops. All shop-N ^hut their doors, and suspended business as 
a mark of protist aeamst the aiTiJ-^ts Tlie hartal was boih c'Ompht** and 
voluntary. — Balm Rajeadra Prasad, the inemher of the ('onjrri'ss Working 
Committee for Bihar, who h.^d been nominattd by Sardar Patel to succtHHl him 
aa the C.'ont^ns.s President, was aI•re^ted at the .Sadakai Asram, headquarters of 
the Bihar Provincial C'oneress C'omniittee. — Pandit Jawaharlal Xehru. General 
Secretary, Indian National C’onfrress. was sent<*need to two 5 'ears’ rigorous im- 
prisonnient and a line of Hs. or in default d mouths more under the G. P. 
(Jrdinauce for disobeyiu^r tiie order not to leave the municipal limits of Allahabad. 
— Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani was senteuceei to mouths and a tine of Ra. loO or in 
default, 3 mouths more. 

1 



2 THE ANNUAL KEGTSTEU [4 .tanuary— 

Congreis Working Committee Declared Unlawful. - The (Jovcrnnicnt of India 
declared the Working Comnultee of the All-India Oon^^resK Cominiltoe an unlaw- 
ful association us constituting a danj^cr to the i)ublic peae('. 

Four Neir Ordiuayireti Promuhfaft'd E. the Viceroy promulgated four 

Ordinances for the purpose of meeiine: tlie sitUHtion created by the eivrl disobe- 
dience movement. (] ) The Kmcrijou-tf Fourrs ( hd/ua7icr:-~'l\i\>^ was practically on 
the lines of the Ordinance lor the North West Frontier Province. exc(‘[)tin^ that its 
scope was ^\idc^cd to include all acts prejudicial to juiblic sah'ly and j)cace and 
that it reintroduced the Old Press Ordinance for tin* uholc of India under the 
machinery of the Press Act. This Ordinance was ext(‘ndcd immediately by 
notilication to Bombay and lien^al. The Ordinance ;j:ave j^ower not only to 
control suspected persons who act in a inanmr prejudicial to public safety or 
peace, but also covered acts in furtherance ol a nn>vi'incnt prejudicial to jiublic 
safety or peace. (2) J^nltttrfu! hu-iiiiaiion (h'duutucc : — rhi*^ was t he s.-iine as applied 
to United Provinces and North West I'rontier Pro\ince and \\as extended 
immediately to Madras, Biimbay. I’nnj ib. Bihar and ()riS‘sa and (\*nlral 
I'rovirices. — I'nlauf/d A^sortafuuis i u dniu nc ". This was the same as apjdi<*d to 
the North West Frontier Province ami was cxtiauled at once to Madras. Bombay. 
Bengal, United Provinct> and Bdiar and ()r;‘>s,i. It aU(^ jiavt* powers to tlie 
(irovernment of India to declan* any as-ociation unlaw liil so that tin* onler so far 
may have ctlbct throuirhout Brit mb India. wa-' nmant to «*over tlte ditbculty 

experienced on the la^l occa^ion by e\eiy lo'-al (ioverninent havinj^ declared the 
Congress ^Vorkm,iJ: tbuninittet* unlaw tub (4i I't » i 'rtt r)n >>[ aful l)o;/C')tt- 

inq Ch'diuance \ extendid to the wlndi* of Britisli India but befoie it wa*' 
hroujt;ht into foiv'c’ local ( »ovci nimMits w’ould ha\o‘ to notitv. 1 in* ttrdinaiu'c wa'' 
on thtj lines of the ( )ld < trdinanee except that it e\t<'n l(,‘d the derinition of molesta- 
tion to include peaceful jneketinj; as an oflencr 

5tb. ArrratH and Com in /'./’.—Lucknow (’oiicre-- le.idci*. :Mr. ( '. B. 

Gupta, H. P. rSaxena, (iojbmath Si iva^ttiva. Mrs, Miniti Mut'O, mi Kiishna 
and I’rabhu weri* st'ntc'nc'al to sutrer tlircc month'' rijj'orou'' impiisonmcnt and 
to pay a lim? of Bs. 2'Kt (*aeh or in ib'fanlt to sutler one and a half months 
additional imprisonment. Sm Annajiurna l>cvi was si'iitei) ' 1 1 » oin* montli s 
rij'orous imjirisonment and a line ot IN. h"'. 

Omuihus Anrsf o/ i'ouqreMi J.codrrs m follow in;_ the .di'eiaration 

of forty-five or!:;aiiiS'Uions as unlaw tul ussov'iutions the < u iittii I oliee 
eonducti'd extensive searches and made .a l.arir** numbt*r of arrests i > the cit\ . 
About Gt) places were Ht*arciied which inchuli‘d the offices of the lorly-live associa- 
tions declared unlawful and about twenty arrests were imulc. I he jxd'ce ser/'*(l 
ofhcc files and a iarpu' number of other documents, removed ail moveable artieles 
found in the ofllces of the orpoinisations deelared urdawlul. j^lac'cd them undei 
lock and key and posted c-onstablcs on pnard at their puites. Ii was stati il that two 
motor cycles were taken away in the courst* of tlie raui on the Mmla \ yayain 
l^araity. The arrests were made under the Emerp;euey I’ow’ers Ordmanci'. 

JVar on Conqrc^i^ all omr the Om/dr// Ordinance rule* onicialiy hepan in 
Bombay with ‘the imblication of a ( Jazetic Extraordinary applying the foui 
Ordinances. — At Btuiarcs the jKdiec opened tire in dispcrsinL*^ tlie im'etiiu; 
to protest against Mahatma's arrest. — At Delhi the (diicf (’oinmissioni'r declared 
unlawful the Provincial and liistrift (’on{.;;rcsH Gornmiltccs. 'I lie Police earned 
out Duraerous searches including the search of the Gon^rcss OOict*. the rcsidcii(‘c 
of Dr. Ansari and the Ofllce.s of thc^ ‘T(‘j’ and ‘Arjun, vernacular dailies. War 
on Congress orpjanisations in the Punjab, U. P., N, \V. J". and Pwn^al was in 
full swinj^ and reports of arrests, raids and coiivictioub of Gon^icssnien poured 
in incessantly. 

6th. Lathi Charge in Coimbatore .V lathi charge was made by the CoimbatOK^ 
Police on Congress volunteers who commenced picketing of forcigoi cloth shops 
in defiance of 144 order in which one volunteer was seriously injured. Crowds 
began to collect here and there and in dispersing the crowd, it, w^is Htated. 
several persona were injured. A few shop-keepers were also hit. A few individuals 
in the market were also hurt by the lathi charge. 
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Police mid in Bomhay : Leaders arrested : — The Bombay Police commenced a 
bij; drive apiinst tho.se behind the (’on^j^ress movement in the city. A number 
of HimultaneouH arr(*atrt wcrt* fjiiickly made incliidin^^ Mr. Na^dndas Master (Vice- 
President, B P. (/, (;.) Mr. V. J. J’atel. ex-President of the Assembly and Mr. 
K. F. Nariman, President of the local (/jtif^ress E.Kccutive and member of the 
Working Ck)mmittcc, liafelies of police moved swiftly from })lace to place accord- 
ing to tlu* iirearraneed plan and took the leaders away in j)olice automobiles as 
inch wa-^ arrested. In addition to the arrests almost ‘simultaneous arrests were made 
of: Mr. Narajan 1 )(‘^hjiande. member 11. P. C. C and Dictator. Ilhulcswar Ward 
Con^resH ; Mrs. Sliano Ix-n Venkarkar member, P. P. (’. ('., Mr. K. Farulkar, Mr. 

It. Naravani, ( i. Ward < 'on^ress Presidfiit. Mr. MorK-hand Kapadia, member B. 
P. C. ('. and MunK“i]):d rorporat* n*, Mr. S. K. Paid, ex-Seeretary, B P. C. C., Mr. 
.fayant 1 )alal. ( 'diilm'' B ulletin Kdilor, Mi. I). S. Barbie kar. ex-t'oii^icss Dictator, 
Sardar .lamait Siii;.di, b acb-r. Bomlaiy Sikh As-oeiation . Mr-. Avantika Bai Ciokhale, 
(‘X- Dieiator. Mr. t.uinant Kapadia, ^\b^r (’ouiuil nuiubcr. Pandit Mukund 
Mala viva, -ion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Syed Abdulla BreWi. editor of 
“Bombay Clironiclc.” Mr. Dhurand'T. A.^^i.^fant edit(;r of ‘ .Navakal. ' a vernacular 
daily. Air. K. K. M* non, membei B P. C. Mr. and Mrs. K, M. Muiishi, Mr. 
Jamnadas Dwarkad'' and .Mr-, ('at)fain. 

Hail'd III Biniib-iy . Miiidun ; -Following the whole- 

sale arrc^r-. the city (•b-f!\(d a coniplcte iJartal. All the principal markets were 
(dosed, v\lule s< hooN and eollfj.-< s wi re practically dtsrrod. Desh Sevikas in 
orantre' colour ‘varies apixMiad in Foil and nickcttd scvfTal forcien (doth shops 
under the bad of Mis. Kaimdadcvi ( 'hatt()|>a(lb\ a. .\fl'r half an hour the picketing 
('ommcnccd. tin' (do-fd tlnir doorv and Ihi' piekiis retired. Mrs. Kamala- 

di'vi. howevt r w as arrested.— 1 here a huec mectinj^ at the A/.ad Maidiin in the 
cvciiiiijj. d'he nu'ctine \sav <(ui\cncd to protect aeam^i the summary arrest in 
th< city. Mr. Chok-cy 'ublrcsstd tin- mceiin:.'. A rumour j:oi round that the 
police would intt-rfeic and lucak up the unetiu^. and a iarpe crowd thron^ied the 
pa\(‘mcnts opjioviu- the Fs])Ianadc INdn'c .'^latiofi. But the nuetinj:: passed otf 
without any inicrt- r< iu ( — li.irin'r in th“diy tin* ])o]iec took ]>ossessiou of the 
Con^n sv Ibm-r, pulb’d down the .National l la- aiid boivtul the Fuion Jat’k in 
its place, llic raid on the i'on-ia-v Houvc w;,h followed by similar raids on 
tin* ollict IS ef th.' Vouih Beaune and tin* Na\v duwan Bbarar Sabha and the 
Hinduvtaiu ,‘^'.\aDal. 'Idle polic». sci/fd books and n'cords and lock(*d the* premises. 
At the C(niur(S-; ll.'ns(*. however, tlie pt.iliee cimid not sei/e any articles of records 
as the oflicc-bearerv had prc\ion-ly taken i^ood care to practically empty the 
premises of etcry bi( td fiirnitnre and rteord. 

7th. <i/td L' "tu o ti'u/s : - In Karachi Mr. Nai’aii.das Anandjeo Be*char, Mr. 

.lairamda> Doulatiam, Mr. Parsruni Tahilrarnam, tary. Karachi Congress Com- 
mittee, l>r. 'rarailnnid Falwani. Municipal Cotincillor. Swami Krishnnnnnd, member 
All-India Congress (.'ommittec, Mr. Ft. K. Sidhva. Mnnit ipal C'onncillor. Mr. Maharaj 
Cakram, Mr. Nai^hinl I and Monlvi Mahomed Sidik. member, All-India Congress. 
Committee, wck* .ana sted.— Simnltaie ous arrests of prominent Congressmen were 
cflcctcd at Alimedabad. Prominent among those arri'Sted were Messrs. Mahadev 
Desai, Manilal Kothari. Kumaraiipa. Kalelkar and Kaja Kao. All the arrested 
persona W(*ie removed to the Sabaimati jail. — Mr. (Jangadhara Kao Deshpandc. 
a prominent Karnatak b'ader. w a‘^ arrested under CrdinanceNo.'i of 1932. Mr. Babu 
Thakiir, Editor oi tlu* ‘ Tariin lUiarat ' was also nrr(*sled on the same day. — At 
(’oeanuda Messrs. Sambamurthi, Satyanarayana. Poijn and Bhat were sentenced to 
two vears' K. I. for disolaying S(‘eiion 141 order. l)r. B. Pattabhisitharamayya. 
Mr. !\I. Krishna Jiao and i)i. V. D. Nageswnra Kuo were convicted under Sections 
14.b and IIS, and sentenced to uiidergo J years' K. J, and Rs. 1.1 CO fine under Sec. 
149 and G months K. I. and a fine of lis. 100 under the second count. Messrs. 
T. Prukasam. D. Narayanaraju, A iiovindaehari. Majeti Narayana Kao, D. 
Krishnarnurthi, B. Jianpasai, V. Suri Sastry, and V. Pattabhiramayya were 
sentenced to undergo seven months' rigorous and one month s simple imprison- 
ment under Stetions IJo and 188, I. P. C. 

Sir M. Shaji Dead The Hon’bic Sir Mahomed Sbati, temporary Member of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, died of- Jpneumonia, at his residence in New* 
Dtlhi. All oflioes of the Ciovernment in Delhi were closed for the day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased. 
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8tH. Arrests And Conviidtons : — Or. Ansari who flUc<‘('odo(! Babu Rajondra Prasad 
as the Coiij^ress President, was arrested at his reshlonee 'in Now j)('lhi. He was 
sentenced to 6 nioiAths” S. [.and ahneof Rs. ‘200. Mrs. Rajpati Kaul. MothcT-in-law 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Arif Hasvi, local t’ou'xress ‘dielator’ and [Sriiuathi 
l)urq:adevi, v'^riinati Ratnj^yuri ami Y. P. Varma, live lU'oniinent ,( Vm^rcssites arrt'sted 
while addressinu: a mass meeting; in (,iii<‘<>ns Cl!ir<len, N(‘\v Di lhi after th*‘ arrest of 
Dr. Ansari, were sentenci'd each to three months' snnph' imprison tnent and a.fiiu'of 
Rs. ot) in default to sutler additional six weeks. Mr, A 'N’aid yanath Aiyar. the 
President of the District and 'I'own (\)nc-ress t ’oruinii lee in Madura, was seiiten<*ed 
under Set f ion 1 1 1, I.P.O., to underjj:o rigorous imprisonment for (i months and a 
fine of IL'. 100. Mr. Haji Mahomed, wln^ sueeceded Mr. X'aidyanath .\iyar as 
"dietator" was sentenced, for disobeyme: order uiuh r Sec. 111. to undergo 2 
years’ R.I. and to pay a tine of ID 2‘ D. — At Dharw.ar Mr. llaiiumantha Uao 
fvaiijalei, member of the I. (\ was airestcd. 

Conf/rrss or</(un.s(jflo}? dc(d(irrd Jllrtml . — .V (iazetfi' lixt raordinary issued iiy the 
Bombay fTOvernment dc'daied SO ('om::r«ss ort/ani.s.at ions inetiidine: various sub- 
committees of the (hty Provincial Coneress Committee unlawful, 

9kh. Messrs. C. R. Charmr and Satijarniirt'n i Sent/ need :~M('s,-.rs. t\ Raj.ieopaleh.firiar 
and S. Satyamurthi arre-;ted while they wer<‘ (list rilmi inu Tamil le. diets en- 

titled “Ihe Satyaeraha Fieht. ’ They were arrested under the Mole-'t at ion and 
Boyeottinir ( Irdidaiice. Mr. Satyamurthi was sentene(‘d. under See. 11 l-) of tin' 
(Tuuinal Law Amendment Act, to one vt ar II 1 , and to t» month"' >>. 1. under 
Sec. 4 of Ordinaiua' 5 of 19 12. Mr. ( U ijaeop.alaehanar w'as iiienerd to undergo 
0 months' simple impri"Onmeiit under See. t of ( h dinanee ,') of 19:12. 

Lathi ('harf/c on Ihr/,yie>-s ni hoi" ; — Iheketinr'’ (T foii iLoi eloih shop^- was 
carried on duriiifr the* week by small batches of ('oneia-s" \oliude(r", Ihe police 
charged them with lathis and sevemc ly belabmireil thini. t'rowds which wert* 
attracted by the pickeiing were di"j)er"ed liy water hu"e ami lathis 

10th Ordinance m PatiaUi : — His Uiehnes^ tlie Mahar.iia fd Patiala priuuulgafed 
an (Ordinance under which any siieiety whndi }e!j>" th" leiiori^t-. or teiroti-.es 
or spreads sedition within the State wtuild he de(dared unlaufnl. 

Lathi Chari/e at IVriiiahulam — \ l)aieh <d' volunti <-,-s who were pn keting a todd> 
shop at Peri\akiiiam were ehareel with lathis bs the polie(>. liny were ]u*<dusely 
bha diiig and ft 11 down uneonseious. ( )n the next day, another batch of vi'untt'ta 
picketed the toddy shop, 'i'he police with lathis. ."cMrch eharg- d them. 'The 
injuries iidlicted were more serious. 

llth. Serere Lathi Ohari// at 'Liruppur : — Messrs, B. S, Sundaram (d the All- India 
Spinnery's Association, P. Naehimuthu tloundan. Dictator. < ). Iv S. K. Kumaras- 
wami, Viswanatha Nair. Nara\ aiumwami, Appukkutti Raman Nair, Snbbaroyan 
and Noehinuuhn, the first hatcli of (’onirress vtdnntcfrs attached to Ihi.* Desa- 
bandhu Vonth la.-agne. 'Tirnppur, marched in proee""i()n earryim; national llatrs 
and hinging national songs dt fying (he prohibitory order. As ihey w ( le nearing 
the police station ('in tlie mam mad. a number of puliee eoi. stables prevented 
their march. The volunteers stojiped and a." they rt fused to disperse, lathi 
charge was made and ail volunteers fell down on tlie loa'I, aftu" reetiving H(*vere 
beatings. Kumarswami, wIios(‘ skull was said to have been fractured. di(i not 
regain conseioiisness and he sueeiimhed on 32th January. 'J'JiC deceased had 
injuries on his legs and other jiarts as well. 

Lathi Charefe at Karachi X\)a\\[ (liirty men wtn'e injured as a result of a 
lathi charge on a public nuahiiig which had been deelaied unlawful. The me<‘ting 
followed a large procession which started from the Rambaiig Keereutioii Ground 
and paraded the Htre(‘ts, n'turiimg to the starting plae(‘. Pool, and mounted police 
came up to the scene with the District Magistrate who declared the rni'cting unlawful 
and gave it five minutes to disperse. On its refusal, twelve, arrests were made 
including Mrs. Parbati Gidwani. The national flag was then pulled down and a 
cordon of policemen was placed round the women. The poliei* next made a lathi 
charge and dispersed the crowd. The people who received injures in the process 
were removed to Gandhi Hospital. 
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]3lh. ''Siraraj Dhanaii' occuidvd hij Police’. — The ‘Swaraj Bhawan”, where the 
Allahabad (^on^^reKa ollu'ea were l(»cat« d, beirif^ “notified/' was taken ])osHession of 
by the 1‘oliee. The Con^^rerts fla^ was removed, and the T'liion .laek was hoisted 
on it. A ^iiard was phi'-ed over the building:. 

A/ re.vfs ayu! ('ufirictifnin : — Mr. M V. Abhyankar, Presiflent, and S(‘th Peonani- 
eharid, Seer< tarv of the Nai^^imr ContriC'is (’ wnniitfee, w’ere convicted under Sections 
117 of tbc Indian Penal ('ode atnl 1< <1) f)f tlie ('rirninal Law AnnaKlinent Act, to 
an a;j:{^o(‘L'’;d term ot three years’ ni^rirous iiiifirisonnietit. — Balm Rajt'ndra Prasad 
Jind I\Ir. Krishna Ba!lal)h Sahai senfenced to six months' ritriiroiis imprison- 
meet, M.ssrs. dairat Narain and I’rajipati Misir, (’on^^ress IcidfTs of Bihar, were 
sentiMicial to five ami a half months iiuomams imprisonment. Messrs. Brnj Kishore 
ami Mathma Pia-ad weje M-nieneed to fi\<. immths’ rieryr'om imprisonment. 
A<*burya llanbardM-, “Ibeiatiw <)f tin* I tkal Conjjrrcs-s (’fymmiilee and S(*ventcen 
others senteneu] to two V‘urf^ iiirorons iniprisoniie nt eaeh for attending'- a Con- 
tU'ess niefJin;.: w hieli bad bern dta hired unlawful 

Pithrn orrupii ('nfioK’^s < •on^'-rf-s Jlon-e at Pvoyafiel (jih, Madras 

\ther<‘ tie- All-Imiia Lxhibidon was ie‘in;j: htld was O'-eupied 

by the Poiief to-day im result of the (ia/'-t!e Extraordinary issued 
by th(' l.oi-al ( ins erntne,>f j-if- on the ]>r('vi>>ns exeniii': djcIaiinLC the 
■'( 'oiijjrej'S Hmme” to bo a imddin^ n-ed fortinlawful ]>urpo-es. That not iflration 
empou(i(d the ('hat Pi- -idem y MaLO-trat(‘ to take pu-sissioii of the buildirif: 
ami niat( rial- tlnrein. I'he Maeistrate and the Police toek pos^ <.sion of oftiee 
records, the ea-'i ch' -t ami the eh* que book ami maile an iineutory of all the 
iirtiele.s found there. 

14th. ' Xo y ff / i i ii o" Ln' !.>-■{. uj, — l-'ollowine’ til'* arre-t of Mi. Mohanlal Bbatt. 

edirer, printer and putilisher of the ■’ N avji vaiT' ami the ‘•Nhoj.van" }^rfs^. the 
police were p i-ted at t lit- ent ranee ami lie- otiieei- asktd the clerical ami ])re-s 
establislmient to clear out. whicli thev linl. Tin* jadu-e then h('al(.d the ])reb.s 
ami tile (dhee-lnuldine'', under an old* r l-^lud l>y the I>i-triel Magistrate, after 
>\hich /.'Uardh were po-ted. 

fhjnrv'd ni B-'n'iaf l~'2 a--'>eialioii-, eompriMie.: C'onere-.s (L'ommittees 
and other allied oreanisat ions in -e\erid di>trieis in B.eneal u'l'e deelarvti unlaw- 
ful umif-r section Mot (lie Indian (’ninitial Law Aim.mlinent Act of I'dOS. 
Twcniv -tlir< c a--ociar i< ms wo-re tie<lai«d unlawful in the dmirn-t of Nadni. S in 
Tippcra ti i-i I let . 11 m Bocra di.-tiiet, 11 mi llowiah distrii-t, 22 in Laeca distnct. 

in Buulwan dmtrici. hi) m Midna]>ore district. ‘Jo in J4 I’areanas. IS in 
Fandpoic (listiiet, M iii Mynieiisineh di-trict and h in Raj^hahi disirict. hiftecn 
jii-r-nns were ana sf^d m C’alenfta tor Icatliee; a })roct‘-MOn. pu-ketine: forcifrn 
• •lotfi shoj)s in Biiiraha/ar. holding; a incelini: in College Square and distribu- 
ting unaulhorisul ieathts. 

Lnthi Phayyr in Ihnnfniii i-Bcpeated lathi cliarges wa re resorted to by the police 
in dispersing a good nunifK*r of jiroeessions and public mectines held iu Bom- 
bay ill the I'veniiiir. m delianee of th(‘ i hief Presidt-iKy Magistrate's order 
pi'dhibil ing Coiign-ss (lemon^tralions in tlie citi. In many ea-e^. the police only 
(iramlished their huhies and ehastd away ciMwds who scattered and ran belter 
skelter. 'I'his h'lped to kt*ep ilowm the total easualiies to oil injured. For 
nearly four hours, tlie poliee were kept bu-:y chasing the crowds, arres- 
ting men. and caplnring national flags. Tin' day’s events culminated in over 
55 arrests at various plac«*s, J'hc arrests ineliulcd old men, youths and boys who 
defiantly w ava il imtional flags and offered thi'mselvej^ for arrest. In many cases 
they refused to iiart with tfnir flags, until tliey were i>inned to the ground and 
the flag snateheii away by the police. 

15lh. ^/vvsf.s- and Ton r /e^o?nv Mrs. Kasiiiribai (laiidhi. Miss Manibcn Patel, 
Miss Mithubi-n, Mr. Iswarlal Amin, l)ietator, Bavdoli. and four others were con- 
victed at hurat, under Section 17 (1) of the (Timinal Law Amendment Act. Mrs. 
(.Jandhi was sentenced to six w’eekt>' simple iinjinsonment. and directed to be 
placed in Class ‘ A '. Miss Mauiben Patel,- Miss ^lithiiben and two other women 
were seiitcuced to 3/^ mouths’ rigorous imprisonment, and to pay a fine of Rs. 
100 . 
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Mr, K. N(iiH\'>trar(i liao Sentenrvd—'^lv. E. Nap;e8wara Kfio >vas arrosted at (icor^^c 
Town, Aliidrs whilr he was (lintribiitin}^ b >yeott liMifiets. He wan aenfetieed. on the 
next day, under See. j of Ordinance f) of VXV2. ti> iinderfjijo Biinplc irni)riHOi)inent 
for Hi.x inotith^ ami (o pay a fim; of IN. 2r)'d. 

Thirty Stiiirffts ar/vrtrd i/f Ciilcutta G iri leads Tron ssioft : .Miss .Vrnifa f)iitt a 
student of tiu' oiii year Eeojiornies el.a>s of tfic (alentia UniwrHiry (\)llei:c, was 
arresled alon^ tMth’t\\enly nim' other stndenis iMcImlinu .Miss Itiva Onft, a 
school student, in the ('ornwallis SmsU near tli(' iiitbnne Colb/j^e for leadiu^j; a 
proecs‘'ion in e(Uil ra\ t iituui (,>f file J*oIie** ( Vunniissiouer .s older, f he proeession 
sfartici sIkuiIv after niid-tlay fri>tn the rnivef'^ify eoinpotiiul. Thf' ju’oeessiomsi ^ 
had in ilieir liands .Xatitinal Idae:'^ and posters \Mtii in Utos insenbi'd on them 
and were raSiiiLi, shouts of ‘reindem.'itaram ' I’a.ssini; aloim Mir/apnr Street and 
llaiii.son Load the prtH’ession stopjied at the y:at<' of the Kipon (\)liet.:e. It m xf 
proceeded to the eati' oi tht' r>ani::al)a‘'hi l\»ileir<' and then inarehtal aloni; 
Andier.st Stiw?, and -topped at t!i»' ^nite of the St. I'anl s Tht' pro('e-- 

sion re.-umed its inareli aioim Aniher-t Mre(’t, Meeliiiaba/ ir .'>tre<t. .1 hainapiilv in 
l.ane. Heeliii C'hattei jet Street, ('ornwallis Street and stopped at tin’ ^eii( ol 
the \"id\ asa;:,ir College. )*'rom llie N'ldyasaear (’o!lee*‘ if pas-ed alon^ ( 'orii w alli- 
Street and s;opped at the tr.ate of tin* Se.tit ish Churehes (’olh‘^:e. After havine 
Rtop])ed for some tinn' at t lu* eale of tin* ^eotti-h Churehes ( 'olle^’e utnid 0 -bouts 
of ‘ihuuleniit aratn the proeession pa-s(*d ulon^ leadon Street, tiirmd into 
('orn^^al!Is Street and near the liethune (’olK'ee its ni.ireh was st(»pped by a 
])oliee eordon. Miss Anuta Dntta and tw(‘nt\-nine (tllur- wer*. phn-ed under 
arrest and ttiken to the })t)hee st.ition. 

3 6th. Arnsf s (ll/'t ' ;~'rhe arre-.! (d .'^('th .fainnalal Baiaj. d'reasurer and 
member uf the (’on^rress NShirkine: ('omniittt'r, was etl.-iued at ihrla .Mansion, in 
Bombay, where Pandit Madan ^iohan Malavna was residm^u The pidie«' vi-^ited 
his hou-e earlier in the day. >eth .lainnalal on heanne that th-'V were «'in 
ijuirin^' for him, went to I’amht Malavi\as resulenee and ottered himself to (he 
}s)hee for arrest.— l>r. ilardikar am 1 .Mi-s s. • fia .'^omji were arrested hy Bomb.iy 
PoIk’c under ( )rdiii:ine(' N*.. 2 of l9,;2. — Mr Mohanlnl Bhatt. lalitor. ITinfer and 
Ihihiifsher of ‘•'J'he Na\jiwan‘' was arr<-ted under ^-aUion If 1 1 i of tin* (Tiininal 
laiw Amendtm'tit Aet. .and sentetieed to six months' I’lLTorotis imprisonment, and 
a line of IN. Ihb. 

18lh. ^r/'e.s/'v ufi'l Co/i I irfin/^. -Profes-or Bijoy Krishna Bhat lai har\ a. ex-Viee- 

('haiinian. Howrali Mnnieijiahty. was sonteneed to nmler^.'-o oi.e veai's 
ri^mrous imjn-isonment for Molatmn of tin* Maeistrates order ami anotln r year 
for assistin^^ in the manae.'ment of an unlawful .Vs-.o uauon. namely, the Ben^ral 
I’onen'ss ('ominittee. the sentema s to run <*onse(’nl i\h ly . — Mr. S. Breivi 

Editor of tin ‘ Bom hay ('hroniele' . wh(> was released on parole on loth .la unary, 
surremlen (j to the police to-day. >ooii afiiT lie was placed before the 
riiird Piasideney .Ma^d-trale, B-unhay, on a ehur:':e of disoheyin^^ the Pole e 
Commissiuners order under S‘*etion 4 of th(‘ Emer^eriey pmsers (frdinanee, di- 
netii)^ bun to rejant himself daily to the l‘ohee. Tile Magistrate found Mr. 
Breivi jrnilty under .Seeetion L*I and sentem'ed him two yeais' n;roroiH impri- 
Honment. Tlie Lahore })oIire arrested Dr, Satyapal (lon^res- i- ader, and .Mi. 
.fapitnarain, keeper of thi- ' Brijanand l*ress ', wliile wuitehinir piekelinj;-. 'i’hey also 
arrested Dr. (Jopiehand and Mr. Harimohan ( 'hutt<-rj'’e. ('ontrress wmkers, under 
Section 17 (li of the (’nminal l^aw Amendnieiit Aet. — ,\t .Mlahahad Mrs. Uma 
Nehru and some others were charg’d under Seel ion 12 ol the Knn'rj^'-eney Poweis 
t Pdiiianee. d'he Inal was held in the I>istnel .fail, i'he Heense<i n’fnseo to parliei- 
pate in the proeei din^s, She was senteneed to six months n;:;orous im{>riscniment 
under Si’ciioii 12 of the Ordinance and a furtlu'r period of nix monlhH under 
Section ISS, 1. P. (\, Imtli the scntenees to run eoncnrrtuitly . - 1 ii Aladnis Mrs. 
Ambnjammal. dau^htir of Mr. S. Srinivasa lycnuoir. Mrs. .lanammal, dauj^hter of 
lute Sir V. Bushy am fyenpir, and Mrs. K.ainala Bat who were aiTt.’Sted on 18ih. 
.lannary in liatfaii Bazaar Load while pick**tintr foieiKu cloth shops were tried, 
i'licy were ehai^red niulcr Section 'JL of Ordimince .5 (Molestation) of 1932. 
Mrs. Ambujammal am* .Mrs, .lanammal were sentenced to nnder)j:o simple impri- 
sonment for six months each and to pav a fine of Ks. HO each, in aefaalt to 
further imprisonment for one week. Mrn Kamala Bui was «entenc(*d to six 
iriontlih’ simple imprisonment. 
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(hdinancB Rajime tn liomtunj Mahh arnn^tn and «iimmary convictioua of Coii* 
workerH cofitinu<Kl to tx? a ftutur<! ol ( irdirmix t? rrf(uni* in Uonibay. The total 
rturubcr of arrentH for the day wa** lu-ariy Vi while ronvirliotm exretilfxl ihe 
of ‘1‘). A lathi <*har^a‘ wan n‘»*orM*d to by ihr Miiiinii police to dii*per’*e 
a ContircHH niceiin^ lidiJ on Jiiak Maidan. Ihuiar. Mrn. ^haniubar Veu^urkar 
HIM) wuH let oil from the JiycuJla Jiul and ibcii Hcrvtd 'vjth a J^dJeo order, and 
Mrn. Antuipurtmbai ilokrr were arre‘hted while the inwLin^:. A 

volunteer nuined \'ithuj Keshav who wan rjirryini; a nanonal li was also 
appreheiidcsl. I'rior to the* rTie‘e*tnij^ aliout l>jtj K()ldiers passed al(ni^' the lilak 
ltndtj;e* in lorrie'S carrying three nnudiine* emiis whieli eriatwl a seii'^aiKjn in tlie 
I(x-aliiy and drew lar^^e erow(N. 

19th. dr/T.sf.s nn// . -Sixteen persons w* re ai njsted [in ('aleutta — eleven 

for bniiLi^m^^ out a proet siiun in I>:irraba/ar. four for distnbiitin;^ uriamhonsed 
leallels and one for heliiiii: contraband Halt. About thirty pickets assembled near 
the llov\rah Hat, but hefon* they eoiild eoinmene'’ work tln-y were disjuTsed liy 
the jiolire. hour peisons were arre-'^osl in .lujerha (Howrah in connne non willi 
the pifketiiie of lurei|.:n elotti and ^anja’ slioj). Six l^adies iin-ludm/r SjkiM. 
Xirjharini >arkar and li. cliu Hi n arre--(ed for brin^oii;^ out a proee-sion in 
detianee of Police CuiniuiS'^ioner'-* orders were s<‘nteiieed to s:x months S. I. 
Mihs Kidyaiii Has was convicted lor attempt in;: to hold a nieetin;: in contravention 
of police notilication. 

20th. >'/. /. d/. .Sen haiitd u/t-.s/.V • — ."j. .1. M. >eii .(riipta was arrested under 

KcS'iilalion 111 of IM'^ thi-^ !n<>rniii^ as soon as In* landed from thi* 
steamer on return from his iCuropeaii tour and wa^ taken to Yervuda Jail, it 
may be reealPd that on medieul a lviee .'-^en-( oipta left L'aUutia for Bombay 
en route to Kurojie on (tciober Pi hist. In view of urrest.s in India he cut short 
his slay abroad and hurried home with >]ia. Nellie >en*( Taf)tii. The arrest 
was eliected under the orders of the ft ‘n;:ul ( iovt'rnni'mt and Mr. S**n (TU[»ta 
was sent lu\erawada prison frvmi which plaee he as sulist quenilv traa''feiTed to 
Hai jeeliu;;. 1 he cause of the arrest, stated a liriiish o(}i<'ial wireless meFsa;:e. w'as 
that Mr. Sen C»nj)ta as an airitator attained some notoriety and had frequently been 
sentenced in the past for sediliou. and opi’uly ad\v)oaled a fre.>h stru;:-;^le. 

JAr. Ru ) Sr'ntntcid Paja Kao. Secretary, All-Iudia Congress 

(’ommittee, was trn-d and sentenced to six months n;^orous inipr]‘ionrnent and to 
pay a tine of Ms. I'M for f.iilun; t .) rt*port himself lo the j>'»iiee after his release 
on parole on the l^ih .laniiary, 

2l*l. uu'/ ('om o ni ('.ilcut' i -Ximtecn jjcrsoiis were arrested in 

C’alcuita 111 connection with a iiiertiin; in e'ollc::'* ‘Equate, processions in Belliapdiata 
and alon^ HarrMon K oad and pu keimi: b^ f )rc a nank. Mms Amit.a Dutt. a fifth 
year student of the Calcutta rMiMT^ity. wascoinicted uloiii: with JO others and 
sentenced to underi,o) three month-'' nc woiis impns Miment eaeh for proceeding 
alon^ in a proct'ssioii in (,’)rnwallis -treet on .laiiuary lb in contravention of 
the [)olice ban. Sj. Krislmada- and ten others were sentenced to six months 
iip;oruns imprisonmt*nt on a eh.irit'* of lea line; a pro ‘esssion m Burraba/ar and 
beine luemiiers of an unlawful assocnition. Kcstraini orders under the Emerpeney 
Powers ()rdniaMec were 'I'ved on nine p 'rsons includiiiir Miss Jyotirtmoyee 
Hainruli and Sj. Kshet ramolian Miiak. IVoprietor of the Fist Benpal Socity'. 
prohihjiinp him from ebisniir tin* shop or its branches in eoniuvlion with ‘hartal' 
etc. — At Allahabad Pamlit Moli.inlal Nehru. who was arrested in connection 
with a procession at Katra. w.is sentenced to one monrli's riporous imprisonment 
and to pay a tine of Ifs. lu». 

22nd. Iwonty-seven persons were arrosU'd in ('ab’utta in connection 
with meetinps. processions and distribution of unauthorised leaficts. ()f the 
«rre«tcd persons, eleven students wt‘re a^^l‘st<^l for leadinp a procession in the 
HlieetH of CVntral (’alentta. for disfribntinp unauthorised l*artetsin Burrahn/ar 
***'’} h()ldiup meiMinps at My.sore Park iKaii|phaH. Kali Temple Park 

and Manahatolla Park ( Kidder}>ort*). f'lfieen persons, including thrw ladies, were 
convicted and aenlenc<*<l to vanoua terms of imprisonment in eonnectiou with the 
picketing of a bank. holJinp intMitinps and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. 
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23rd. Lathi chargr at Coonii/la Mr. Akhil Ch:iinlra Diitta cx-M.L.(\, and 
px-Loader of the Bengal Proviiieial Oontrres^s and Mrs, Dutt were arrested 
under the Emer^rncy l^owers Ordinanee. — Mr. Asrafiiddin Ohowdhnry ex-M,li.o. 
and ex-Ohair 1 an of Tippora!i Uistriet liiard was arrest<‘(l f()r violating 
the restraint order by leadini!: a proee.ssion in tlie town. The j)>li(‘e disperstal th(‘ 
proee'^sion by a lathi charge in which several received injuries and made eleven 
arrests. 

25th. Lathi charge nf Pcdi/ajairam : — There wnsa lathi char';!' jit Pedilapuram wIk'ii 
about a doz Mi people wt're l)*‘.iten by (h'‘ i)i)Iice f()r haviiii; rc'ccivi'd, it w.is allee:cd. 
sornt' leaflets distributed by Messrs, il. Veerabhadr.i Ivao and (tarimell.i Subba Rao, 
urein^ the p(‘()j)le to boy^'ott forc'iirn ^oods and take to Swadeshi and ^ive up 
drink. The two ])ersons who distributed tlu' leaflets, the ex-Si‘(‘retary of tin* 
Ponercss C'^onimiitee and the “Dictator’' respectively, weri' later on arrested niul 
tak<'n to the jioIicl station. 

The I7c(7ve/’.s Speech in fla’ Asscn/b!>/. — “d’herc can Ix' no corn])romise in the 
matter of r(‘sistm|; the C'lvji Disobedienci' Movement." dedurc'd ilis Ikxecllency 
lord Willin^don in his inaue:iir:d addn^ss to the Le;:;ishil i ve Assembly, 
llis Excellency, after a c mi jox'hensi ve review of the ayri' iilt oral, ceonomi'- 
and iinnneial situatum in India, said ; “I a:n consiboiis of no tleviation, 
by my.self or by my (lovernment. from tin; pith of eoncdi.iiion niitd iheponyres'^ 
had themselves wantonly torn up the path, Xo (iivernment wmah the mime 
could hesitate to accept the ehallt'ne;!'. While the (iovernment will take all tlie 
rt'cjuisite steps to uuaid a;;. dust any a’nuse (d speej vl powers, thcri- can be no 
relaxation ot the mt'asurts now in force attain st (b\il Disobedience, as Ijiiii, as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary." 

26th. Arrests on ‘'Independence Day — In Delhi tW() (’onyn'.'^s pi\)c<'s-'ions were 
taken out, but the processionists wero snn'oini(hMl by the police uml arresli'd, 
‘.rhe total niimb'r arrested were 10) of wbieh 2(» wt're later reh^usf-d. Anione the 
arresti'd w’erc Mr. karidiil ilaij .Ansari and Mr. (’hamanlal. Reporter ol the 
‘■Hindustan Times.' — In Bombay. Mis. .Ihaviibai damnadas Dwaikatlas, Piesident 
of the Seventh “Eni T^tency Poiincii' tind st'vcral otln r ('oiii^rcss work'T.s wcri* 
arrt'Hted, whmi the Om^ri'ssitcs orLmnised proci*'^.sions in conm'et ion with the 
“Independence Day *. A ('on;.::ressite procession which pioeccdeil to Dir^aum 
wa.s dispersed. Tin' total number arrested oii that day was 7.'). — in ccK'bratin^ 
the “ ludejicndence Day" in Ahmi'dabad the Poimi'jssitos stailt'd in a jirocessiou 
The police arrested the women and dis))crsed the men. J'w<t or lhr< (‘ men who 
refused to disperse were arrestial but later all wen' n'leasial, !\anuj;a. who lefused 
to allow tlie ])oliee to pull down tlie national tl-ie, ti\iiip- on li"' disja ns.-iry was 
arrested. — In Karachi three ’‘Dictators" were arrested, wlan they read the “In- 
dependenee ])ledp-” at a publie meeting. -•.''Six jxTsons ware nrresti'd in Lucknow, 
in connection with the eclebration of the “ Indejx'ndenc'e D.iy."--ln ('deutta 
firoccssions, atteinfits at holduia: mectiims, and distrilmti'm (d unauthorised halicfs 
culminated in more than I.bO arrests. Twenty -one ladies, one of tln'iii a Mos- 
lem, were amon^ those arrested. Twenty -eieht pcr.soiis im'ludin^ two ladies w'ere 
arrested in Howrah of whom tifteeii wu'rc arristed in the afternoon for eoiuim'- 
tinj; processions and att<‘mpt iii”; to hold meciinnrs, riiirly-one arrests were 
made is t'^eramprire in conne<-tion with the iioistin;; of tin; National I'dai;. 

A Municipal Pommissioncr of Howrah and 12 others wa*re arri'sted for 
picketing and tryiiie; to hold a met-iin^ in Siiiporc. S vi'ii arrc'^ts w(*rc 
made at Bally. One boy was ri'ported to have sustained se.rious injuries wlu'n tlu* 
police dispersed a proees.sion by making a lathi charge ru'ar the crossing of 
Lansdowiic Road and Raraesh IMitra Road. Til-coloured National I'lafis w'l'ic' 

hoisted on many shop.s, residential quarters and stud('nts’ hostels in diflcrent 

partR of the city, and were, in some cases, taki'n down by the ])oliec. — In Bombay 
midni^^ht demonstrations at rjirf^aiim Back Road took a serious turn wdien 

the police opened fire on the crowd. It was stated that the rifl-rair elements threw 
stones at the Mharbavdi police station. Ten armed fiolice came out and were 
ordered to open tire. Two shots were fired at the crowds and none was injured. 
The locality was seething; with excitement. At about 1-dO a. m. an attempt 
was made to set fire to a police cabin at C. R. Tank. ISome hay was put and it 

was lighted ; but the timely arrival of the fire bri>;ade saved the situation. At 2 
a. m. a severe lathi charge was made at C. P. Tank. There were a number of 
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jK'rBonH ifjjarecl and tin y wen* n inovcd to tiu’ hospital. The ‘Tiidcpcndcnce Day” 
was eelehraled on « naiion-uidn scuh* throughout the country and arrcHla 
vvere made on a Jar/^e Hcale. Calcutta lead with 200 arrcHts includio^ Ti 
women, and mort; arrcHts took j)lace in Howrah. Seramporc, Madaripur and Raj- 
shahi. Tt)tal arrests in Delhi numbered UK*, including 5 undiT-aiiC t^irlH who were 
sul)se(|Utntly released. i\)lice bir»ke up a procession in (’awnpore by resorting 
to lathi charge and in all Is persons were arrested. In Bombay City the arrest 
reached the record figure of TJO and arrests also took place in the suburbs 
and mofussil districts lik(‘ Surat, Bcigaum and Ahmedabad. 

27th. in Stinn-w^ Mnrtirr i:<n,r Sanity Chowdhury and Santi Ghosh were 

sent! need to transportation for lile in connecuon \Mlh the murder of the l>istrict 
Magistrati', Mr. C. (*. B Stevens at Comilla on Dtecuiber 11. 

28th. Sn- Ihnirr'.i AfuAoiiiu “Though dogs bark, caravan passes on' : 

these woids coneludi'd a talk which Mr Samuel Hoare broadcasted taking 
stock of the .situation in India. Sir Samuel Hoare \nuh glad to find 
that J.(Oid Irwins cautions, s) mjiathei n- and iinjiartial mind had reached the 
same coiielusions a- j.<ird W'lilingdon and liiin-elf. He emphusisfd that tverybody 
had an cf|Ual opjiort unity of judging the facts, as no censorship had been im- 
posed on responsible foreign eoire^poiidents. in his {>eroration Sir Samuel Hoare 
(inphasiscd - ‘Our [loliey is simple, siiaiglitfoiwurd and sympathetic. It is a 
policy of progress eoinbiiHd with firmneS'^. “ 

29ih. I\dn< firinij in The Gongres'' oljsirvance of the “Frontier Day’ 

in Bomba} eulminat.d in Ih" largi'Sl <-asua]Jies sine- the remwal of the Civil 
Disoliedunee .MoMmient, iiielnding one killed and 2l wounded by revoUer and 
nlte-shots and nearly 'JC> injured as a result of rejieatcd lalhi charges by the 
l)once. 

30th {hath oj Kj - Mah<irn/n nj t’lxhin His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, the 
abdieatid Alaliar.ija of Cochin, expinal at tie' “.Mirry Bodge," Trichur. Ife was 
(ighty }eais old I'iie luneral was pciformed (he ne.\t moining in orlhodo.x style 
in the i'alae eoiupoiimb and Well aitended by ollieials and non-ollicials of all 
castes and eiceijs. Ail ptibiie olliec'^. I'liurts and schools in thi' Cochin Slate weie 
closed ioi ihuc dii} as a niaik of lesjieel.s to llie memor} of the late Highness 


FEBRUARY 1932. 

1st. C.on/ne.s.s' CZ/Av rniihul in AuCov ; A jioln'e party, raided the ofHet's of the 

District Cong is'ss ( :(Mninit lee. Seva Dal. (he tuindhi ,\shrani. thi' A/.ad Sabha and 
the Bal Bharat S.ddni Camp, in Lahoie. After a thorough search, they seized 
evi ry tiling found Ifieieui. CtensiN and juo\ isions w e re vcize'd from the Bal 

Bharat which was running a free ‘‘lungai" outside the Mori (Tate. 

2nd. Aryc.sfa and nn/r/ctions : — Dr. Mahomed A lam, the first “Dictator" of tlu‘ 
Ihinjab Congress tkimmittee. was charged before Additional District Magistrate. 
Lahore*, te> stand his trial unelei Section lL'4-A, on a charge* of dcliveuing seditious 
spee'che'H at a (Jemgre'ss meeting — Mr. Devidas Ganelin, son of Mr. (Lindbi, was 
arrested at tin* Radway Siatieui, New Dtlhi, while he was going to the 

Frontier.— Mr. Hnrijirasad IMelita and I’reitVsHor .1. Kumarappa, were aneslt'd for 
bre'ueh of parole, were* trieel ami sente'ueed re'speeti vely to om^ ye-ar’s rigorous 

iiiijuisoumenl, and a fine of Us. 2.(K')0. — (.^hargenl with having incited the Bangaleire 
Cantonment public to eli.sobe*y the prohibitory orders, Swami Govindanandam of 
Maelra.s was tried and .st'iit.enci*d by the District Magistrate, Bangalore Canton- 
ment, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a line of Rs. 200. 

3rd. Lahore, /.aeltca S,cnicnecd Eight women, ineluding Mrs. Hariram. daughter- 
in-law of Sir Gangarani, Mrs. Sahnl, the mother of Mr. Devraj and Srimali 
Gyandevi, wife of Mr. .lung Bahadur, were seuli'iued in Lahoie to four mouths' 
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imprisoiimcnt and a fine of Ks. 50, in ilcfnult, to 15 days’ adcJif/onal i/npriso/i- 
nicnt, for leadin*^: a profession which was cleclanjd unfawfnl. Sriaialhi 

Pushpa Uevi daii^hfcr of Sir (Jaii'^arain, was fined Ks. KK), or in default, 
sentenced to one month’s ri^^oroiis imiirisonnieiit for the same offence. 


4th. Arrrs'fs affd Coivicfions Mr. Sarat Hose, brother of Mr. Snbash Chandra itose 
was arr(*sted in C^ahaitta and taki'ii to the Seoni .lail wfiere Mr. Snbash Ho^e hail 
been lodged. Prior to hts arrest. Mr. Sarat Hose’s house uas s- arefied by tfie 
police and j)apers .and elu'quv' book‘d were stazeil. — .Mr. Mahadev 1 )('sjii, Secretary 
to Mr. (bindhi, who was released on parole on the drd was rearr(St(‘d for a breach 
of parole. — He was sciiteneed on ilu* 5th to 1*^ months K. I. and a line of Its. 
L’OO.— Twelve vohintt.'ers wau’e arrt'sted in Henares for pariieipatiiii: in the“(iaiulhi 
J>ay" celebrations. — In .Vllahabad .a nieetm^^ was held, in tin* Pnrnshottaniilas 
Hark by the C\me:ri'ss. The i’ohce arrested may persons. — In Ahmedabad ISO 
persons weri' arrested inehulint^ 5 ) ladies, Amone the latter were Slianla Helum 
Mehta, Smti. Nirmabi. sistt'r ol Seth .Vnibalai Saraliiiai, and Sniti Indiimati 
bheth. 

6lh. Bengal Governor shot at ; — While addrv'ssjn^ th ’ annual ( 'on voi’atnm ot the 
Calcutta University IIis Exeelhmey Sir Stanley Jackson, ( Jovernor of Henrai, 
was fired at five times but was unhurt. A irirl student named lima Das ol 
the Diocesan CDUcllc was arn'sied imimdiafel v on tiu- sjxjt with a lawolviT, His 
E.xc(*lleney the (io\eriioi then nvsnnied hts aldiosj and dissolvi'd the ( i hh o'’'i! urn. 
Dr. Diiiesh Chandra Sm. Ih‘ofes».or of Hem.;ali Liti-ratiire was sIiltIiiIv iiijiiretl 
Hina Das is the duu;:ht r of Hemmadfiub Das. iiOired headma*-t(T id’ llir t.Dveru- 
ment Sanskrit (’ollec School. Calcutta, and Mster of t!ie wCl-known ( ’on-.irr,-, 
worker, Ivalyani Das, a ^oaduate of the C.aleutta Unnersity. now serviim; niin' 
months’ imprisonmi'ut under tie* recent Ordinances, lima Das belonL'’ed to Cliitta- 
She was a ii. A. de;,o’ee-holtier and was in the loua! e on voeat ion 
On a search of hei room in the Dioei'san C’olh'i^e hoAel. five loe eirlnd^as to To 
the five-chambored revolver with which the «^irl was arrested w ae di^.-ovcred. 

7lh. Escape from Miduaftor* Aatl : — A darint:: juil-cscaji^* was made fimn .Midnapon 
Jail, by three lon^^-term prisoners eomprisine; of Itinesh Chandi.i Majnmdai. 
sentenced to transjmrtai ion for life for the l)omb i-itra^o' on mt Charles l’ee:arl 
one connected with the Meehiiaba/ir Homb Case and tfie thud eonneeb-d in a 
mail robbery case. The e.'.cape was discoNcred nt'Xt mornnu'; after the piisoner- 
had several hours' start. Nom' (*f lh(*m were rearrested, i’our deienu"' also t scaped 
from Hijli Special Jail. 

8th. Mid-niijht Police Rani in Boaihan : — Police oilicials, who had been keepin;.: 
a strict watch on the movements of certain persons, matle* a snijuise raid on the 
‘ Hatan Jlouse " Girpiiim, at about midni^j:ht when four persons from ICarnatak™ 
a!l members of the lliiulustani i-^eva I)al— were seen, earr^int: on di libuat nms . 
All the four were put under arrest, and a thoroiiLdi sear(h*of the pla<e. iaslni).; 
for over three hours, was made. As a result of the search, a 1 >1 of papt is. liii ra- 
ture ond other documents were seized. 

Lathi Charge at Yellanianehili \ — While a batch of voluntinrs w(‘re distiibutinji 
boycott leaflets at Yelbuminchili a posse of police armed with lathis pro'ceded to 
the place and char^md them with lathis. Threi; of the voluntet rs ri'eeived si'ven 
injuries all over the body. The three severely injured volunteirs wck' arrested 
and taken to the hospital for treatment. 

9lh. Congress Flag Removed from Poona Municipal Cf/tn : — The Conjj;iess llaj; fly- 
ing on the city Municipal offices in Vishrumhag I’ulace, Poona, was removed. It 
was understood that the Collector of Poona issued an urtler, under the Ordiinun e, 
directing the President to remove the flag. 

12th, Publication, of Assembly reports : Ordinance no bar :--Mi. (T S. JTinga Aiyai 
raised a question in the Assembly, as to whether the privilege enjoyetl by nm'B* 
pafKirs in England, in respect of publication of -reporls of i^irbaim nl deh ites, 
had been secured to newsjtapcrs in India, under the present < Mr, 

Kuugu Aiyur raised the issue by seeking leave for an udjourunnuf motion in 
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fOfiri»*' h<)fi wilh (h*; fjy th<* \Lnn>‘ .Mernf^T, that while freedom 

of \v:is h( iirul to oicinlirrH of tho >VHs<’fijbly iinfltT Iho (iovfToment of 

Ifulia Aft, til'* piiljlic ii loti of hji-; was to oo d<.*t(TninH <I hy the ordi- 
nary law, iiM-hi lin;-: lti<‘ Ad of J'dI and tho prf)visions of the OrdinanecK. 

The i'rcsidonf, rriVrr. d tho point to fli*- Law M(‘n)l)t.*r wh/> p;nv(j the following; 
opinion : ‘fn niy fijuni on f!ie Ordinano.-s hav-* m id-* n-) ehan;<e' in the ordinary 
law of th>‘ land in ili-' rn itf<‘i of j)'idlif* iti<)n iii the public presH, or Otherwise of 
the jiroceediiiLd of (h<‘ L -Losla’ nr*- " On p-cfevinir this assurance, the niatUT W'as 
drttpixd. 

13lh, /L/c c Fi) in j t n // / ' -T\v > wi r<‘ kdled and iliirfy injured, consequent 
on 111 - tip' nine to'i- at 1 1 a-^anab.id within tin- Laksarn jxilice station area. 

It apprarnl that d th** indiif'crt ro',- of ih-* lo -al p<0}>l<‘. over l.t//) men 

from \oakhaii insiord o;i ho Id oil," a lui i-iin'j and loadiriL.'' a procf^sion d'-fyin^ 
tlx* f>oli(‘e ordt-rs. in flic rnelo' that on -lied a Sub- lii'^pecfor and six constableh 
were injured, ddx* nii'inb'*rs of tin* crow 1 having jidfcd the poliet! with stones, 
fire was ojiene 1 with the abov-- i\‘'Ult. 

15th. M/'i oVo OH J'HruH./r FoU^o S/afton - \n cdlicial rtport from the Distrief 
Mi Ltistrao* of ,M inir'iyr "t if-‘d tha* .i eonecrtcd atoick was made on the Tarapnr 
I’olice Station and on him-elf. rvant^^ and tin* Sui*erintei)deiit of Police. 

Idx* ItHtnrt MaiLi.'trae* liini-elf. his servants, the Siija rintendent of Police and 
twcnl v-fi)!ir poller ^^rrc ‘'liiehtly injnrrd. I'lic police ojiein'd tire. — In rcjdy to 
a qurstion pn' \>y Mr. S ichrhidan.oid i Siotrl) in the Pihar ( 'ouncil on the iStli. 
the (’h'cf > vr-' tary "Uid that on the afc'-rno m ot February la six volunteers. 

<• irryiiiir tl il"s tried t'O enter tin* tlrin.i c(vnpound -'Upported liy a mob of -LrAA). 

ddx- m-'ii, he -tat.d j)iitl no Iced t(» r<-pt*ated warnings ami a jiri-liminary lathi 
charge led Ity the Superiiitemlent (d Poliec failed to create any effect. The 
l>i*' net M 1^0.1 rat* then fired two rotindH with hi-^ pistol followed by 7 S rounds 
from lie* coa-^t. tilled which occujiicd about ten minutts. The total casualties were 
eiL-ht killed and fi\c injured, d'wo rd thos-' killtd wtTc "prominent Con^rress 
worker-i of tlx* locality. 

Ja i/uh’tif ill I '.>?n 'troh >H S'e--/o// '■ O' * — Tlx' Sj)c-. i.il Tribunal eoinnosdl of 

dustices (’. (Ihc-.- ! Preside*)! M. X. Muktrji and M. (A (4hosh. at llie Hipth 

t’oiiri lo-d.iy .st'iitcnced P»in i l>.i-> to nine year^' neorous imj)risonment for makintr 
an attempt on ili' ff<' ot tin* (ciwrix-i td Ilcimal on February (' while he wun 
addrcvsi-i;.!- ihe riiiwT'>'ty ( 'on\ o, at ion. Ihe etirb who was allowed a scat, received 
the si-nteiice calml). ( lo ih** qmr>iion uf *<(''rcuee the Triiiunal held that assessment 
of this at this tine* and in eases id tht'i diserij'tion was a ditfieult matter 
hut tb •% wi re bound to taki* ’-ito eom'idcration the f.iet that the accused had 
plead-‘tl rui!t\ The aeeiHcd, llx'v remarked, anpariiiily bore uptodali' and 

exeuijilary ehar.ictiT, but at ih-' same time if would be mere w’a‘'te of W'ords if 
they e\|):itialcd at leM-Ltli on the senouMU'n'^ of the crime commit ted by her. She was 
apji.irently lictween .'o ami J1 and at tlx* thie^hold of life. Fefeiiee C'ounsel had 
alsoilrawii Ux'ir attcnlion to certain other mailers. Taking all these into 
consideration tlx* rniiunal tlioueht it fit to awanl the al)o\e sentence. It was 
re<*0(nim‘ndi*il that the aeeiiseti >ixuild he placed in Llass ‘TV’ of prisoners. 
— IMc.iduu; "auiliy” P>uia Dis ri'ail out a written statement as follows: “I 
liretl at the (Jovernor. imjiellcd by my love of country, which is beinji repres- 
sed. 1 thou:.,"lU that the otily way to death wni^ by olferinjr mysilf at the feet of 
my count rv. ami thus nnik * an end of all my '^ullerine;s. I invite the attimtion 
of all to th* siitution create I by the nxvisuros of the tiovernment which can 
un-^i'y evi’ii a frail woman like my.self. brou^"lit uj> in all the best traditions of 
Indian w'onianho id. I can assurt* all that I have no bort of personal feeling 
a;.::ainst Sir Stanley Jaekson. the man, who just as j::ood as my father, and 
the Hon. Lady .laekson. who is iiist as ^ood as my mother Put tno (iovernor of 
I’eucal rejireseiits a system which has kept enslaved oOO millions of my country- 
men ami country wumeu ' 

19lh. Mr. Morar/f /f .snt .se/pcneid: — Mr. Morarji Oesai. who rt'sijj:m\l his post as 
Peputy Collector during; th«' last Chvil I )isobeilienee movement, and liccamo 
Secretary of the (injerat ConjL:ress I’ominitiee. was tried and sentenced for breach 
of “parole” to ISih months’ nj^orous imprisonment and Ks. dOO fine. 
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20lh. Mr. M. Tricu})iit (eurr l : — Mr. Miifhunliis Trionmji who was rrloascd on 

“parole” on 18th Ft'brnary, was rearrested, and iiiimedialely placed before lh(i 
Chief rresidency Ma^xistrate, I>ond)ay, who sentenced him to one year’s rittorous 
imprisonment and a tine of Jis. 100. 

C onvictions in Lahore : — Mr. Valdev Miier Kaviraj, lOth “Dictator,’ I’nnjal) 
Oon}:;ress Committee was senteiuaal to one year’s imprii-oiinH'nt. Srimati 
rritaindevi, a prominent C.)ni::ress worki'r w.i.s arre.sfeil niuler S’ction 108 and 
ordered to furnish two seeiirities amounting to Ks. 1,000 or nntlere:*) oih‘ year’s 
imprisonment. Hhe preferred jail. Five Red Sliirts and two local Congress 
volunteers were arrested for piektitine; foreii;!! ehith shops ami were seiitema'd to 
four months’ imprisonment and line. 

21sl. Canrjrcss Daij Dionunstrafion in Booihiiij : — Kepoit-^ which were inislaktii for 
revolver shots createii a ])anic amon;; a huj:e crowd of demonstrators asstmbhd 

on the Azad ]\Iaidan to observe the “Fun Cone.re.s^ Day. ” A party of rolice 

chased a crowd tow'ards Dhobi Talao and following this a rej) nl was heard and 
it w’as believed for some lime that the police mp;lit ha\’e opened lire. 'I'lns had 
the result of creating; a })aiiie ai.d pi'ojile ran in all diKctions I’ln' Siijx riiiti n 
dent of Police on hearing; tlit‘ rejiort sent for aimed jmliee wdio rushi d into the 
Maidan. On making'; impiiries. however, it was le.irnt that (he sound was caused 
by the ban^ine; of the lathis on the tin bo.xes helompni!; to the hawki'rs, ])laeeil at 
the Dhobi Talao end of the Maidan. The se- nes on the .Maidan were preci'ded by 
a number of lathi-ehar^es on a (ton^ress piocession on the Palm (remi Road in 
which over 80 persons received injuries. 

22nd The (Bniftnltaf / rr Cnnnn ttt< e' s Dmcu.sston : — d'lu' ( ’on^nliat i\ ( (’omm'tt(<' of 
the Round Talile' Conference, sat at the Viceroy's llon^o, Nrw j)ilh;. Irom 22nd 
February to 27lh. It airreeil to the suL'^eesl ion that Jlis Majest N .-- ( Jovernnienl 

should, at an early ilate, annemnee a division on the eominmnd problem, 'Die 
Committee then discussed the rjiK'slion of I’lindaim nt.d Riphts. and aca-eptetl the 
su^^mstion of Sir T. P. Saprn that a statenu'nt of f'undamenta! R, edits hbould be 
formulated in the eonsi it ution. snbje<’t to the s,ife;rnardiiu: ot the internal suver- 
ei^aity of the States, The (\nnmittee a;.;reed to the view that pr(»p(Tty rie^ht' 
should be safeguarded and (lie Stall' pn'elndi'd from seijuestrat ii .n, otlu rwise than 
for ])ublie purposi'S and on adequate eompimsation. riie Commititr next <on'M- 
(K-red the suggestions eoritained in Article -1 of the Nehin Rei-oaiinendat ions. d'ln‘ 
Committee unanimously ae^ri'Ctl to a provision tor fioialom of leliedoii- iites and 
usages, subject to public order and morality. (Juarantei's oi libirly and tin' iniie- 
rity of home and i>roperty, save in aceordancM' with the law and ot the neht et 
free expression of opinion of [>eacefiil assembly, when not opposed to i)ul)li(' 
order or morality, were agreed to. Equality of civic right of eiii/i'us to < :irry 
arms, and the view of the CMinmiltta* was all citizens shniild have tin' righi. 
subject to regulations not based on any discrimination of rac,> m- creed. Ivjualiiy 
of rights for both sexes was accepted, the Mimdini members dis.sint ine,. Tin' (’om- 
mittee acccfited the claim of th(‘ Depressed (dassi's that any ensfnrn or usage 
whereby any disadvantage' or disability is imposcel iijxm or any eliserimination 
made against any e-itizens in respeiet of the e'njoymenl ot civic rights, slnvuld be 
eleelarexl illegal. Mr. Penthall, on behalf of Fureqiean^, wanted that it shonlel he 
made clear that the efTect of the limitation of hhindamental Rights to ‘'eiti/ens” 
W’as that, the rights claimed by his community would not be expressi'd “funda- 
mental rights” but as the rights of European Pritish subjeets. The, Committee, 
reaffirmed the principle! laid down at the R. T. C. that the existing rights 
of Europcads in India, in regard to criminal trials should be maintained. 

24lh. Bcfifjal Criminal Lair Aincnihnent Act jiasscd : — On the motion of lion. Mr. 
W. D. it. Prentice. Home Member, the licngal Legislative (^ounetl passed llu! 
licngal Criminal Law Amendment Pill 10.”2, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The liill 
incorporated Hubstantially the! provisions of the Criminal l/uv Amendment Act 
to meet the terrorist menace. The Ojipositionists incUukal 7 Muslims. Moving the 
passage of the Pill, the Home Member assured the (youneil that if the porrorist 
menace diBappcarecl then the Act would be allowed to die of inanition aigl would 
not be used for any other purpose than that .for which if was intended. 
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25th. Arrpsta tnid (' onvictionti tn (hiffrnt Somabhai PalO, l<'n(h didalor ' 

of lht‘ Onjci’jit (Joii{j;r(‘Srt ( JojinnitU;(j and Mr. .faniiiada.-^ jMathuria were tried 
under Seetions 21 and 2> of Ordinaneci No. 2 on a ehar^'r of :iltein])tin''' to 
si'duee Oover/imetit Hrrvants, spiyially th(' fiolice, by diStribnliiiK leallets. E-tch 
was sentenced to IS tnonth'^* riL^orons imprisonment and a tine of Es. r><). 
Dr. ICnn)arapj)a nas tri' <), on n ehar/i'* of breacli of ‘f^'trub / and sej^tenced to IS 
month.s" rnojrons impresonnK nt. Mr. Uloiilul Lnlu. one of the Secretaries of 
the (iuj(!rat Coti^^'-ress (bfn)mittcc, was tritd for fjieach of '[):irole anil smtemad 
to fnjc year s simple impi iscminejjt and a fine of Jfs. dtK). 


23lh. llind/f Na/z/za's pf' <i jnr ifOKful — .is repards the ‘ repreSf'ive 

policy ot the (fovernment (4’ imba," Ihr Woikin^ t’omndtti'e of th(-‘ yMl-Jndin 
nifidii Maba Sabha expressed the opinion fliat it had ic-io’Od in the complete 
forfeiiure of confideiKa and nrecd the nillidrawai of the (tulmanet^, general 
amm'Sty to pi is mers and tin* lel a'-e td M”. (laodhi so that no era of p; )odwill 
and mtMUal eonfidmier may b - r. stoi'-d and the Conpre-- eoaiyled to oflir eo- 
opi ration. 

In/ic> Faiiv/ui dh'o'idt .— Ih- i>i'’triet Maen-S ife of ^Mu/albirjmr reported that 
11 (hte mined attack as mad*- on ihv oliar riiaiia in iha Sitamarhi Snb- 
Divi-'iiin by a ei'owii (d aliout if, 'I'' armed with lirukhait'^ and lathis. An ollicer 
and two men ol llie (Sirkba nidioir.i poln-e \iere injnnd by iiriekl/a's. Tb*' police 
tired loiu rounds and dis]ters'-d th(' crowd Foui wen killid ;;nd eiedit inpired 
two s^.ru)lIsl^. rh'.re was no lunli'S' di-tiubam e. 


29lh. Th- C ! 'III ]n'!id Inlrodmanu ilit India Othua: J'Jslimabs 

in tin- of ('omnioii'- to-Jay Sir Samuel Hoan* said fliat the 

Ivnermaicy !\)\\ers did not smoiiiy the end of the ]>o!iuy of c i-o))eration. d’ln'y 
Win' not (\idtnce ol llic conll!''! lataiin Itriti-li and Indian political aspirations 
lull mei’i ly a bulwark aeainsi anan'liy di-order ami levohition. reipiinal as much 
for Indian coio.tit ut iomi! proLpe-,-, a* for the av<,>idancc of strife and iiloodslied. 

‘ We )ia\e rcjwaledly pros<d our nadnh'--« to work with Indians proiided they 
'•inci'i'cly d' sire to work with us njion the basis of tlu- ])o]iey n])pro\('d hnt 
December liy an o\ crwlu Imine majonty of the Himse (if Simmons." concluded 
Sir S. lloaia. - Mr. !\Iore:an doms .and Mr. Anh'. ]>nt \\\) a s’lone aral etlective 
ea-w aeaiii'-t ad ni in i - 1 rat i v c coercion and the profaedine-^ wcu- enlivened by Mr. 
.fail; done.-, riuie-.h and nady liume- truth-, Latmhury -poke with enal ficliee 
Iiow’ futile It wa-. t a imaLonc that India could la imhtiinteh i tiled by tore('. 

J/o•e^e^ mn! fo/n/i — S irdar Sardttl Sinyh ( 'aia e-har, ‘di't atiir", A!l- 
India ('onyress (\miniittee, was Si iitc need to month-' imprisonment and a tint' 
('t K '. liH) nmlcr SeetifUi 21 of tlie Emeryaney Ptwii is Ordinanet. — 1 )r. Maliomed 
Mam. tiist '•dictator", Tunpib (’onyres- Momniittec. was s^aiifc.c'ed under Si-ction 
1_M -A and 17 t'Jt of the ('riminal L'lw Amemlnnad .\ct. to two years' imprison- 
ment and a line of ID lOd. (tr three month.-.' additnuial ini]>n<onim nt in each 
ca-e. the sentences to lun concurre nt 1\ . Air. AI. II. T’uri, son of Mr. 11. II. Fnri, 
AI. I.. A., All Ilamamind N.iialial Sinyh mid Air. Alandnmabd. “dictators’, 

Ihinjat) (\myrcss were scnti'iiceil to oiu' gear's impn-onment and Ks. UK) fiiu'. 
Air. .\mritlal Shclh ex-AI, L. (\. who was stned with a notice l>y the 

llombay juilice re(|iiir:ny him to tpiit Jltuidiay aiul report himself to the Ahmeda- 

bad jiidiei'. was tried iimh'r section 21 of tlu' I'aneryency Powers Ordinance 

f)n a charyy' of f.iiliny to report himself ft) tin* Ahnnclnbad police, aftt'r 
his arrival at Ahmedabad and sentenceel to 18 months' riyorons im- 
prisonment and Ks, 1,000 line. 


MARCH 1932. 

1st. Arresfs ami rnn>'irt(n/is *Mrs. laa'lavafhi Alunshi was taaitenced to one year's 
nyorons imiwison meiit , anel ID. dfK) fine, in default to lline months’ further im- 
]irisonment. Air. Abiil .Mi and Mr. K. K. Alemm, ])rominent Monynss workers 
of Komluiy, were .sentenceel to one ycuv'h rigorous imprisonment and Kp. dOO fine, 
in deliuilt, to three months' further imprisonment. Airs. Amrat Kour was 
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8 cnt(;nP 0 (l to one yrar’n rigorous imprisonment ami Rs. 100 fmo, in dcfiiiilt to 
two months’ further imprisonment for breach of “parole”. 

Jndfimenf in ('hitfaqomj Ai’tnoury Raid T V/ so : —Curtain was run^ down to- 
day after the protracted trial f >r nineteen months on the case arising out of the 
sensational raid on the (iovernment Armoury at Chitta^^on^; on the ni^ht of 
April IS, lOdC. in connection with which dO ])ersons were placed on trial, when 
the Special Tribunal consist ini;: of Mr. ,1. Yoiiine, l.C.S. District and Sessions 
.Tiul^e. (Tresident), Mr. N. N, Lahiri, Retired District and Sessions Jud^e, and 
JChan Itahadur Abilul Have (Commissioners) deliverial judgment. — (]) Ananta 
Sin^di, CJ) Ganesh (ihosli, (it) Loknath Rail, (1) >\nanda Gupta, (5) Fani Nandy 
(0) Sniiodh Chowdhury, (7) Sahay Ram Das, (vS) Fakir Stm. (0) J,,al Mohan 
Sen, (10) Stikheiidu Dastidar, (ll) Subodh Roy and (iL?) Ihinadhir Das-tdipfa 
wore sentenced to transportation for life'. Anilbandhu Das was direet(‘d to Ix' 
detained in a Rorstal School for three years whde Nanda Sin^h was awarded 
n^^irous im]u-i^onment for J years. Sixle(‘n others ineliulin^ Netai ( Jhosh, Saidi 
Na^, Aswini Chowdhury, Nani Dev. IMalin (Jhosh, Sripati Chowdhury. Madhii- 
sudtian (Julia. Suboelh Riswas. v^ubodh IMittra, Sourindra Datta Cnowilhury, 
Sukumar Rhownnek. Subodh Rail, Hiranlal Rail. Rejoy Sen. Ashutosh Rhatta- 
charjee and Dhirendra Dastidar we'iv all actjiiitted. but rearresltHl under the 
Rental Ordinance. 

2nd. /ly/v’.sYs a7n/ co?mr/y'0?,9 : — Mr. Yusuf .1. Meherali and Mr. Muknnd I\lalavi\a 
were st'nti'uced to ont' year’s rigorous imprisonmot and Rs lOd and ID tine 

res])ec lively tor bre'acli of “parole". J'he Roinbay city iKdice attached furniture 
and otlu'i’ materials from Tilr. Mehcrali'.s re'Sielema' to realise the' line imposul on 
him. Dr. .Iivia] Mehta. Dean. Kine Eelwarel Memorial Ho^^liital, Rombay, and 
his wife Mrs. llansa IMehta. were airesttd at their resieh nee, uneh'r the Einers;rncy 
Rowers Ordimance.— Mr. Narayan liao .loshi, prommi'iit iCarantak hiult'r. win* 
was detained under the Kme'ree'iicy Rowers Orclinanee' was reie.*ased on “parole". 
Ksday, but was convietiel ein the- next elay for breach of tlu' 'Tarole" 
and sente need to one ye-ar’s rieorous imprisonnu'i.t and ID. lOO line. Mr. K 
Rashyam, IMrs. Kothainayaki .\mmal and Messrs. Krishnaswami ('he'tti, K. 
Dlutfiuknshnan, Veiikatiah, Rairhunatha Rao and daisin^h Rafia who were' arre'sted 
on the 27th February for i^oin^ in a procession e'arryin/j; l)lack lla^^'- in China 
Ra/aar iR'ad were fenmd euilty and sentenced to rix months' R 1. and a tine'. 

3rd. and cenr ivt ionty Mr. Manilal Kotharj was tried, on a charye ol 

breach of “paroh ' and was sentenceel to lb’ months’ n/.ror(jUs imprisonm nl am! 
a line of Rs. lOU, in deiauit to 3 imuiths’ fuitlur impi isonme'iit. l)r. llan 
Rrasael, ex-J’renieleiil of the Ahmeelabad Munie'ipality, was also triexl foi breach 
“parole" and sentenced to one yi'ar's simj>le imprisonment, and to pay a line ot 
Rs. o0(t, in default 3 months’ further imprisonment. 

7th. Sentence on Mr. GojtaUUib Drsai Durbar Gopalela^ Desai. ex-Talukelar, and 
two other (.’onj.'-res.s worker.*^ of Ahnndabad were' liit'd at, Nadiad on a chary^e 
of breach of ‘ lairole” order and sentenced to nine months' rifj(euous imjirisemment 
each and a fine of Rs. 20U, in default to three months’ further imprisonment,. 

8lh. ‘'Nad nmol Unit)) before Comnninat udcfi *du//c,s’’;— Several prominent members 
of the Jncii.an Christian community in the United Rreivinces is.sued a slati'- 
ment declarin^^ themselves in favour of joint eh'cteirale.'s. 'i’hey observed: “Our 
faith in joint electorates is strong and thorough-goin^, Even if other minority 
communities dc i and separate electorates, we, th(! Christians, shall stand for joint 
electorates. Wc believe it our Christian duty to jilace national unity and na- 
tional advancement before communal advantages.” 

9th. Arrests and Cdmeictions : — Mufti Kifuyatullah, who had been appoinb d 
“Dictator” Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, was served with orders under the Emergency 
Rowers Ordinance, to refrain from making speeches or issuing statementB. — Messrs. 
Nariman and Murishi and Mrs. Rerin (kiptain who were released on “parole” 
were re-arrested and sentenced by the City Magistrate Rijapur, to 2 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a tine of Rs. 203 and 1 year’s simple imprii^onmcnt 
and a fine of Rs. 100, respectively.— Mr. K. R. Damodara Monon was arrested at 
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Calicut, while iiddrcBsini:; the mcjinbcrB of the B.ir uot to practise in Courts. The 
ease f:ame up for hearing os the llth when he w;is scJiteiiced to uiider^^o rigorous 
imprisonment for a period of six months. 

lOlh. Kuropenns and Rrjornm : — A definite and deliberate challenge to what rai^ht 
be termed exirornfi diehardism both in Eiij^land and India was made by Mr. 
Villiers, Tresident, European Association while addressin;; a ine-ctin;^ of Oarjeelin^( 
IManters’ Association. In llie cours'* of a spe^eeh he tb^clareJ that the Associa- 
tion would throw its whole wei^^ht a{<ainst any f rOvernme*nt or party. British or 
Imlian, which sought to play any double ejauK! in connection witli the policy 
thereto they all sul)S(*ribc(l. The Hj)ce(;h was regarded as the most important he 
made for a lon^' Ume, ns it expressed the ur^'cnt n(‘cd for f^rantin;.; provincial 
rcsjioiiHihility. as well as prcjiariiiL" to inijilement the promise of ^ranlin^ federal 
r(“^p()nHibility. 

12lh Rt iJi .himnalal Scntetirnl : — StS h .Tamnalal lUjij who was released on “parole' 
was rc-arrest('d for failiiif^ to report hnnself to the police and was sentenced to 
one yt'ar's rigorous imprisonnemt and Rs. 500 tine. 

7'/. Miildi iffn S/radrshi M'tvrtrwnt : — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Oaited the S.vadtshi M ivemeiit at a pabti ‘ rn ‘etine: h- ld in P>enares. 
He s.ud llial at tlu-^ juncture there wa'- ;rreat n -ed for an All-India orf^anisat ion 
to i)romot(* Swadeshi purely on an evonomie t)as;s so that irrespective of their 
poljiieal \ie\vs, all Indians miudit be abl-^ to join it. He said : "I am starting; an 
All-India Swadeshi Sui;j;hi Otliee at IJenaras and request my coiintrynum in 
t'Viry town, taluka niid Mllaire. pririieiilarly those amono them, who are not aetive- 
ly eneoii/ed in any othtU' w<trk for the iijilift of the* motherland to organise local 
Swad 'shi Sarii.dia in their muHt and endeavour to enlist every Indian as a mem- 
ber, on s)e:njii^" a pledge* that he or she will thereafter use Swadeshi ^oods only. 

14lh. Jh'l/u Latin Charrjf :--In the Assembly Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an 
adjournment motion to protest a^^ainst the lathi chari^es made on a peaec- 
fnl and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
I'Tom what he s:iw jiersonally. it appeared to him that tlie autliorifies were bent 
upon doiiijj: miselnef. IP* particularly mentioned an ineident of alle;;ed dese(*ra- 
tion of a mosque in Knneh Ibiliamaii into which he said, the police entered with 
tbeir .^hoe.s on. broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi chari^e on the people 
there and arrestefi many persons. He warned the (Tovernriient that unless they 
punished those who were found i^uilty of thi> desecration, the Muslims would 
lU'ver re-^t (jiiiet for a mom«*nt. 

Si'uirncc on Mr. Jairai/idas : — Mr. .Tairamdas Doulatram, Secretary, All-India 
(’on^aess Committee, was sentmeed to nine months' rigorous imprisonment and 
Ks. line. 

15lh. 3 /o6‘. Gandhi Sentenced i — Mrs. Kastnribai Itandhi was arrestca and sentenced 

by the Pardoli Magistrate to six months' riu:orous imprisonment. 

" Pcdi^ants' Daif' Denionstratian in Bombay : — More than 100 volunteiTs 
were ))nt under arrest at Azad Maidan and marched to the police loek-up. 
d'hc volunteers entered the maidan in perfci't military formation from the 
fi'irpium end and marched to the Waiuldy Road end to attend a 
meeting in celebration of the ‘’Peasants' Dav." Hardly had they neared the 
Esplanade Police t!?tation when the i)olico rushed at them with their sticks 
swin^^inj.^ in the air. The volunteers immediately stjuatted on the ^Tound. 
'fhey were then put under arrest and marched to the police station in lorries, 
'fhe arrest of these 100 volunteers was the sij^iml for the larp^e number of people 
who had gathered there to raise Congress slogans and cheer the arrested Con- 
ji:rc8smeii. The crowd which continued to indulge in demonstration had to be 
chased away by the police and a few more arresis were made. The 19th 
Emergency Council which was at the head of the procession was also arrested 
alon^ with the volunteers. Earlier in the day 12 persons were arrested in the 
■ Esplanade Police Court where they had c^mo to hear the cases of the Congressmeu 
on trial. There was a hartal in the rity. 
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17th Arrcs(.< uni Cun riel lun^i Thiikur Kiinianjiiul Sinf^h. ex-M. L. C. of Miizaf* 

WMrt 5 uri“^ftHi at Siianmn in connect loii with Civil I )jsoI)('<.1u'ikm\ I’andil 
>i'iinnina Karjt'c, Editor. “Loksaiim'aha." a natioiiali'^t woi'kly of Mu/all’arpur, \\as 
sonlr'iict'd to lour mouths' rii^orous imj)riHOiim(.‘ut at I ).ii’bhaiif;a. 


20lh. '^Menn/t iJu// I) unonC/ utiun /n Hun/fni// : — ]\umUAy workers obsc'fvt'd fo-iIa> 
a^ th(' “Meerut J).iy' m eoiume:ui)ratioii o( tlu' third anniversary ot the arrest ol 
'll lahoni leadc'i's who wt're on their trial in thi' Meerut (Conspiracy ( \ise, 
TroeessioDs with red haiiiur-! and nie'-tinics in tin* Ld».tur area lu'ld under the 
au-)>iees ol (he (iirni Kainear Enion. and oiIk'I' liihoiir ore.inisat ions m ihe eif> 
marked tlu' (‘('lehrat ion ot tlie da> and ih-'St* d'a’i). mi-! rat ion ; eulminated in a 
laun'l> attended ineetniii ol worktU’s at Lai Maidan. Lil liau^ in the eveinne. 
i'he meeliiiij, was athaided 1>\ a lar^e ii'iin!).i ol mdl workeis mein lin;; nMn\ 
women workers from the lEiu'oay \Vo>llen Mills wlio weie oii ^Mike llii- 
itoek woikei’s who were also on strike, niareh'd Iron their rnion ( )lli -e in a 
proeession to Lai Liui; an 1 jome I the meetint; at Ld Maidan. 

22nd Luhurt urn.sts ,nnl (mnrt^nn^ ■ — ('onere--' iMder’, .Mi'^'ois (Jojmdiaiel and 
'\lanaal Soieh and I )r. t^atsap d w’eie scnt-ne*e(| ea<-!i to oim vMt ^ n.’oo'ie; im- 
]n i‘-(minenl and tme ot IL I'tlt in dei.itil' to itiins month-' tiiithei lao a oon nnni 
Lr. Sat\.ipal w lio wa> also eharL'eil loi s-diiion j.a a -jeceh alien'd lo lia\t le.n 
dilivefed at I'd i v)/'‘j>oi e. was oniteiieed to two veal- le.'oiou- iti)]u i-oe an n! , 


23rd. ir uir'n Cn^uin'}' uu i Ctfhi — Ato i 'I’leOion tine m i he \'-mnh! 

Ml. Sant MULdi mov.’d an adjourniinnn niofon ov n t.d' tie:itM),'ni ol wommi 
jiolitieal prison ns cd U lhi duiiiiL’ tlieir Iran-'i'-r i(* ini\’ d | iiL in tin’ I'linji'i 
ile eoinjilained Hint piUMnni’s of a i e-^p'S ! aide podHon Id.' Ml . A-at \1: ('iiando 
Lihi. Mis. Ituti^uhis and Mi-s |Aha 1 \ i wer<' so d; teated. I’h s .done 
with othtis, coin ment'' d a huii eei -'0 i do at the thie.tin'd lian^hn to iiiivid 
jails. 'I'hiir leijuest ioi ir.omltr to the Lahoie j'lil wa- iifit'o). (’hand • r..in 
wu'? hrii'cd whu) she w.m Iw'inr j.ui into a lorry and -he iil i \’o'iiei w a ^ 
iiiiit while In in;:: pu.die 1 into tlu' lorry. < tne (.1 fh ' woin'"i poliee ii'-ed .i 
eonleinidiKiUS td’iii. J'he lloun Menihei pointed out tied S at .'^ineh ha I 

not niiide a sine.!'’ alIe'.ration s.np))orl<d hy sp^v-ihc ia- t • ot an\ inal-t 1 1 at iin n i 
whatsoever. There was n > llley^alIty in t ransfei r iioj them tdom oti j ul liianotliei, 
Jl was impos'iihle for the aniliorities to aeeed.' to lh(' uni easonai)!'' d impMeti 
eahle leijutst, for the tiansfer only to tin* Lahore jail. I'he Wiunen in.diee ideil 

the inininiiiin foiee and heliaved with efeat propriety I'duee wa-. id' d only in 
the last resoit in ^-ji'.te rd piuvoeat ion . 

( 'on ric tiiui in Ihonh’iij. — Thirty pei.^oiis di'seiihed a ' kme -maker ' and 
' Inains Ixdnnd (Cone're-t- aetivitn- in Loinhay (dly" ^'.' I’e eliatood nndei .'-^lelion 
17 (!' and (i) ol ttie C'liminal leiw Am 'iidni'Mit Ao't with heme im mix rs nl 
unlaw ltd assoeiat ions, ( )i the thiily-'-ix teii wei.- acpnit' d for v inl ol e\idem- 
of their Innii;: niemhiis of en unhiwfnl as-^oeiat ion 'I'wenty "i the remainine wm.- 
coiiMeted and sentenced each to twelve nionlhs' iiion ms tmpiismmenf and IL 
S'd line while tlie remainniL' si\ weie sentenced nmlm dem om 17. fl| of the 
(hiniinal jeiw Amendment A<‘t ea' h to U in nitfi-. iieoiOid enjn -immeiiL and a 
line of Us. hd. 

29lh. Suji}i(nt /or Mo{>)i)i c-lUijo Pufl-.-'VUv Dt^piessed ( ’iasse , .^^•s.')eia' ion of Ih'lhi 

h( Id a deinonstr.alion roumi thi' Council house m New Delhi, which was watclied 
hy Lord Lothian and thi' nunihcrs ol fiis secretariat and many others. I’ln \ 
carried lla^s, bearing sloe;ans rxprec«ine their hclici in joint (Icetoinles and e.\- 
pressin;.^ Hni>port for the Moonji'- Ihija jiact and rcpndial in;j. Dr. Amhcilkai. I'he 
Akola J>cprcs.sed (classes Conference held at Muita/.apur jiassed resolutions .mip- 
I*ortin^ the Kaja-Moonje pact and urpinp joint eJeelorates with reseivalion ul 
s('als on a population basis. 

A7'/r (jonnior of Vxinjul — ,^if John Aiider.son, tlie lu’w (iovirnor in Hen^^al, 
assumed charge lo day. Sir Stanh-y .faeksou and the lion. Lady .laekson deintrioci 
utter formal ieave-laknuo 
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2nd. Arrest)^ and (’(UiiHclutitH ; — At Sj. liHutita Kumar Majumdar waft 

H<‘utoiK;cd (o two yciir-i' ri;^ori)(H and Mj^s Libauyalata Chanda, C’oinilla School 
llcadmintreHr^ and tour other worn'‘ii \ver<^ HctitoricL'd to wix m<)uih^’ simple in 
comiectioii with a pro/rmioti and (>th--r aoivitiiH.— At. Noakhali eifrht 

volunletTrt wtTi* S' jirrucf l to three mi;tith->' nt'orotis and a line of Rs. 200 each 
for utlenijitin;; to hoi-t Con:;res^ on the Sno-l);visional O-dicer's Oourt. 

4lb. MduL SJ/tuiLal All churifr of f ! m Ijo>/cotf : — Alaulaiia Shaukat 
Ali wrote a IctiiT to .Mr-. Saiojini N.udii. <-]iari:ni:^ the (Jon;,^re-i'i of picketitif; 
of Muslim firms in ;/<'iM*rii and the firm ot Sirdar Snltmian (’a-^Jim Mitha in 
jiarl icular in lioinhay. Mr. Ahdnl Rihmm Mitfia, ‘-id-'St ^on of Sardar Sulouian 
I'uHim .^Iltha, ismird a statement d ‘tiyine th'* eh irj: e aefun^i the (Ontrress, He 
Slid tliat Mr. >haiika! .\1;\ 1 ster tj Mr-. Nai in <-ont,uned misrt'preseni it ion of 
fact-, rile .statement eondnh-i A- an impariii! (jo-,erver. I can say that the 

lioycott IS not dire •I'- 1 on e immunal eo i-i 1 t i' io:i~., l/iUly, it is unfair on the 

part of till- Me-’-iaii or dis-n.l --tlr* .Mauiana Siino— f i use my foher s fair 
name, po-ition and itdlrnm t.>cri‘ile mi-un ierstandiiiLO )) irtieiilarly when my 
father is out of Imii i on a piOrima„e‘. My fa' her Ins not Loveii him permission 
to do so. .Maiilana ."liatikat Ah - outhur-t i- miS'dimv ous and out of place. 

5lh. /■/'■O' 'I'Ot /// ij'il'l ('nii'/r' S' ^^/ /// n'a^'d —in eonn<*'tio!i Uith the proposal 
to hold the 47ii‘j h' --! >n •*! tlm C 'aj:!'!*-- iii It.-ihi, Mi. .C il. Lyard, District 
.AlaLP-t rat'* - nt the folio-aiiu e mi-iiuni • i' loo to Mr. .1. .V. Sahni. CieiH'ral 

>eereiary uiio. in In- i-et-T to tfi'* Di-fie-t Maei-trafe. wantetl the ii-e of a plot 
of land for iii'‘ ti(\Mn»n of the (doiijre-- pandai : 'do reply to your letteu* ot the 
•ltd .\pril, I am in-;rneted iiy lii" Chief Commis-ioner to say that hi.‘ referred 
to the (JoonnH'Mt of India, wii > have ml UMvi ln:u iha*. a- a eamp.vurn of Civil 

1 tisol/edi'-n -e i- ii' irm e.iiried on ;»y th • Comeress. they ar<* una.hle to allow the 

iinnual -Je-Kion oi tlm Conei't -- to ne lieM In th'-e eireuni-tances. there can 
he no q n -tion of plaeiiij atiy l.ind at tli - di-t* *'.il of the t'niirri--. — Pandit 
Malavi\a. in ;i -ia;<‘'nent lo a pri’-- la pres >nt.iti\ e -aid th.i' t!ie d iei-ioa to hold 
the aiiinial on h i 1 l> •'■n airiv»'(l a' irivspcotive ot what attitiidt' the Coveru- 
menf mi..dit a 1 )p! r(e:ird'ne it. IP' add'd th.it preparation for the Con, caress shall 
proceed and liop. d that it ^\ould he held on the date fi.xed. 

M>s. s.// '/./// OH tin boH 'oi th> C'ovjfrssi Mrs. ^'ai'ojmi Naidu, acting 

President cU the Cone,re-s, intiTviewevi, said ilie mws ot lht‘ l)an on the Itelhi 
.'-^(‘-sioii of the ('oimf'-- did iioi come a- a suipii-e at all. Init the Delhi session 
wotild he field oil Itie appoiiiled d.i'.e Pi()eee IiiilT. Mrs, Naidu said that tht* 

< ioveriiiu nr were p.ivui^ a tribut'* t) the pjwer of th>.‘ liviaj^ L'oiiejress 

hy jmnine a b.tn im it almo-i before tlr* (cho -s of the Home Member's state- 
nieiil. that the Cone re— ^^a- iieil an unlaw lul .V-soeiation. had died upon the air. 

6th. dr/-— •/- iinl ( Mrs. Kainal.ideM V’lui lupadhay a and S Others, in- 

eludinu seven 1 )c‘sh Sevikas. were arre-led in P.omhay f^tr attempline to lake out 
a Congress ))roei‘--ion in pur-uaiKa* of the propM-amme announcad for in'aii,e:u rat- 
ing the National \\'eek. All tin* prineip.d maikets and eommercial associations 
m the city oh'icrvcd hartal. Mrs. Kamaladeii and the other arrested ladies were 
seiiteneed to h months' iiuorous imprisontneiil and IN. oU fine. — .\t Lahore 
Miss Ziitshi. Dictator of tile Punjab Provineial t onf:.ress Committta', Mias 
Satyavati, Mrs. Pnuiulass. Mrs. dal Narayaii, .^lrs. (ian^a Ram, Mrs. Chatterjee, 
Mr. Taraehand and Haji Noor Mahome<i were ai rested while marehinK in a 
procession lo celebrate the inaugural day of the ‘'Uaudhi Week.' 

8lh, A/yrs/^' /a limnbatj for : — Fifty-tn<> Cont^ress volunteers including 

the ihiloshwar Ward Dictator were arrt*stt\l in Roml^ay for attemptiiiji; to hold 
fla^ flalututions and pickctin{^ the Yarn Market. 

9th. Ordinancr in India Cond< nint'd :—M the annual ineetin^.^ of the 

Scottiiih Liberal laMeratioii. (ilas^ow. Mr. A. Forrester Patou moved an Biuend' 
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mcnt to tho Committees report referring tolmlia. TIk; iimt'ndment, condemned rule 
by Ordinances, slating- that the dt'le'^ation of wide exe-'iiiive powi'rs to the police 
was leading to inevitable abuse with the result tliat moderate opinion is ali(‘'uited 
thus making; more dilheiilt reconciliation without which a satisfactory solution 
of the constitutional problem eannot be obtained. iMr. i’aton believi'd the Ordi- 
nance ren;ime was having a disastrous etreet iijion the relations between Lritain 
and India. 

Cofigrcss Flag jhini in Londo^} : — 'Idle C-ongress I’lag Hew over 'rrufalgar 
Sipiare on the occasion of a huge deaionstration (Uganisc<l by the Friends of 

India Society as a protest against rcjiression in India prt'sjdf'd ovaa- liy Brigadier- 
Oeucral F. 11. Crozier at which all speakers eondenined “Williiiedonisin. ’ 

Police f wing in Allahabad in the eveninu a jinaassion was lakt'ii out 

in Allahabad by tlu' Satyagrahis but was stopped by the police at the corner of 
Canning and Stanley Bonds. The {iroee.'-su)ius;:^ stjuittcd till about 7 p.ni. and 
the police began to move tlicm on. wIumj souk' sl')n('-tiir.)w mg took jdacc. and the 
police Avere ordered to lir.‘ a vo!! yv. d'jic crowds b 'gan to run away, llirow- 
ing stones. The })jlic_’‘ foliowcvl ihcai into the city and it was rcporti' I liircc udlrvs 
were tired. Three men died as a iV'^nli of gunshot woutid^ and tluity-six 
injured. Forty-three t^^atyagrahis wt'i'e arrested. 

lOkh. Mysore Ail-I\u In <^o)i feta 'ic>' tie* liist tune in the poiitK-a! lii^lors 

of Mysore a confereii^'c in which all jurti-'^ in the Mate wt'rc ad((inai('y repre"- 
sented met at tiu Tuwn ilalb Shimoj i, under tin* jncsidiMO'y ot >ir. If. B. 
(.fundappa tlowda. 'Tii-' following r''^)iut;ons w.-rc' parsed : — \VinI.* * w clrDoim^ lb*’ 
desire oi the Indian Frinci s i> j nn in .a s.di''m.' t t All-lndia 1 7 dot ai ion, this 
Cotiferoncc is emjihaticMlIy of itu’ opinion (hat tb*' < tit!\ ol ih-' Si it. s mo-* the 
Federation will not be ae-epiable to the p>‘opir of ilc- .Slates unb ss tlm lollowmg 
guarantees arc ineorporated in tli<‘ c jii^t it uii' m of India as <' 0 'idit! ms pnec ient 
to such entry, nanu ly ta) that fubaal eili/t nsinp wiFioui ])! I'jnduH' t) our 
accepted all(*gieiice to tlm B \val lloiiso c)f .M\ sore and 1 iomI.j ' m ui al rights an* 
secured for the petvple of ttic Mat'*.-, (bi that th * 'repo st-utul ma id ih.' Mams in 
th(' federal legiftlaturt's b; by (l.'cpon as m Britmh Iml.a and not b'. uoiiimulioiis 

and ((*) that the federal eoiut j-houM lm\c p nver t ' cm|iiir<* mio ,i' 1 di /id'> any 

(jucstiou that may ans-.' n^jardmi; tiie ml rmgom 'n: ot liie liindimi'nid rtebts u\ 
the 8iate subjeets. Tin* Conterenoe lire al the imau'i'io* <‘>fain‘!-iiiMcnl ol ic-^jDon- 
sible government in My-'ore. 

lllh. A> ’rests and ( 'otirtc/ions : — Mr. (iokulrliand 1 1 ira'*hai:d, bi'iiihcr r.d Mi. 

VValchand I Iiracliand of B)mbay. was sciii.air**! by ibc < ' ' M ig.-trabe 

Sholapur, to IS months' ng-irons impu-*. mnmnt utid a* line ol IF .b'.tMifoi 
failure to comi)ly with tli'* •■parole' oruei. In tla* eoursi* ol Ins judL’ineid tie* 
Magistrate remarked that lie had levi.^d a heavy litu*, after taknm into a.'eounl llm 
status, wealth and jiosition ot the a^'viised - iVotesNor Valji Ib'-aj, inmate (»l 
Candhiji's Ashram and the tJurtermli lia-tafor of the Cu|i tal I’noineial 
Congress C'Ommittee, wa^ s.-'iilfm-cd to six months I'igorous impr; -onminl . Seven 
other Congress Avorkers were seiileiiecd to various lernm ot impimonnumt from two 
to three months. 

12lh. Cone intion of Bonihag F.nvrginnj Coatti-il na iiibers \ — Ml*. B. S. i'alpade 
dictator for the (Jirgaum Ward avhs senicnecd to one ye.'m s rigoioiis im))rison- 
ment and Bs. 200 fine under tlie Ciin iiial Luav Amendment Act. .’\Ir. M. N. 
Marathe was sentenced to i) months’ imprisonment and Bs. lOU fine. IMr. Hiinda- 
ram w’as sentenced to lo months’ imtirisonment for disobeying tlic Boiice ('om- 
missioner 8 order to IcaA’c the rity. Four (’ongress volunteers Aiere sentenc’d to 
varying terms of irnprisonraimt from four to six months lor Avriting lUifii-Batri- 
kas. Three members of the 'i’weniy-Second EmiTgency Couindl Avere sentenced 
to six months’ rigorous impriKonment. Of the nine volunteers ari’e3t(M along 
Avith them, three Avcrc awarded six months' rigorous each, aaIuIc the remaining 
were bound over for a jicriod of six inonihs. Nine volunteers arrested for flag- 
salutation at Byculla were aAvarded three months' rig:orous each, while a hatch of 
eight were awarded similar sentences. 
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Tka Ihrari Riot ('a^r : -Jndtrnricnt was in tho Ilw«ri liiot casp to-day. 

liant yt-ar ah xit. Ihis titri(‘ oiin i vt rn'nfi a ]>oIic(’rnan on ))oint-duty stopped a cyclist 
who was j)aHsir)j^ witlioiit a lip-})! tliroup;)) Itwari, tlie storm centre of C^ng^resH 
activi(i(‘ri in lO'iit. W'licii the policeman was aiioiit to take the cyclist to tlie thuna. 
two brothers liasudeo and Nandeo intcifereri. ddiere was an altercation and 
thf ii a scnhlc ensuM), Soon, a crr)\^<l patlien'd at the ficfsie, but four more police- 
men came (o tile Hccm* and tlie cvcli^t and the two brofliers were secured. When 
the ))olice ))ariy of five was r-'movine tlie }»ris.)ners to the thana, a crowd stoned 
and later aM j'-ked j})» jioli'-e witli lathis. ,\11 tin* five policemen were injured. A 
ease under S-'ctions 117 and of tlie P(ma! < 'ode was nt/istered and the fol- 
lowing; tvvrivi' {xMson- w*Te eharpn-d, n.um ly, Narayan Ambadas. llasantilal, Rrij- 
mahnii. Pannahil. lihola SioelL Vasmleo, lLinia-af». Uamraiipoiri, Laksuman, 
Viihal and Arkn. < >( thf- * Pannalal was the (.’aptaiti of the* ('onp:resK oi’tranisa- 
tion. Mr. I/nddm t'liy M.iLd-naie, Nau:pnr fouinl all th.e aec'usfal p-uiUy and 
st'nteiiced ilern to two year^'' ricoroiis in)pris-)nmi'nt eaf h. t )n ayipeal Mr. (1. K. 
Ayrarwal, Sts-iMos .lnd;.'(', t<'d .dl e\<-. pt tle^ following live. Basantilal. Vithal. 

Lak-hmaii. Uaiii’^ao am! It imranirar;. rh'*-** five pr^soner^ fifed afvpeals afzainst the 
aeipiiftai of lie* oflnr -ev-'i) ae'-'.med. Sir Robert MaeXair .Indicia! Commissioner, 
heard holfi the appeals and th* r-\isi(»n p'tnion-^ and delivered jiidp-nient to-day 
actjuittinp the follow in^ji: f-mr mum ly Va-udeo. Lak^'liman. Vithal and Arku and 
eonvietiny and sentenemp to one }ear all the other eipbt incliidinc Pannalal. 


13th. I.dHn in D' Un -'riiere wa-. a pr(H*c.— >ion to c<mclu(le the National 

\\’eek in Lelhi. 'The erovul n fu uol'' to di'-pe!s<'. there was a lathi charp-e. Nine- 
arrests Weft' mad(' iiiefndinL' that ed >linmati Satyavati. irrand-datiphtor ot Swami 
Shradd!i:in:.i:d, 

[.(itlif r//, //-/(■ o/ A'(;;oVa// * ;--\VlnIe lead.inp a proeessjon through the streets of 
R ij-hahi fiv ■ ( 'onen s-.nm n. iiiolnditip the Secretary of the local Conp;ress, 
^\e^c arrest* 1 by the ]>oli “c v ho r-.mo\eil the Conp^ess tlaps and the 
pro'** ^^lon by a lathi chary**. 

Arrt’'fs‘ in I'oinlhi >i > i t n d ui io , (i ■ Xofoom/ l( eoi Th*' total ntimher of 
arrests in R wnhav ('jiv dnrini: tin* National Mb-ek numhered about LkJO. inelud- 
itiy ilm menih-a’s of flini' R:m‘ry'-m*y Councils. The tofal nttmher of arrest.s 
since the ie\iv:d of eivd di*> ihtdien-a* was ie])(->rted ti-) he about 2.'10(.t. Eleven persons 
ineliiihnc th-* Pii'udenf ami mefnh'*r'< of fiie t weiity-tliird Kmerpency Council 
who ucie aro’Sied at iln* /.a\t*rt Ri/iar for takiny out a proccs.sion. were sen- 
tem*ed t’\ tim i'mef Rre^iden. y Mi i-trate to si.\ months' rip<n*ous imprisonment 
and a lim* of R-. o', in (h fault to si.x months' further imprisoumeut each. 8ardar 
Tani'iii '^iiiL’h. Pr(*M*h’nt of the limcrpeucy Council, was aPo charged under Pec- 
tioii lM of the lum'reency Pow«t.s (trdinance, and sentenced to IS months' 
riporniis impri" onnicii! . and a tine of Rs. 30P fvU' failure to observe the conditions 
of })aroIc. 

l\)!trr in Mardan • — .V police tiriny took ])lace in Mardan when larye 

eontinecnts oi "Red Shirts" from Now’shira and Charsadda areas arrived 
and prev«'nt(‘d the v.^ows from iiolliny. The voters w'ei*e therefore escorted to the 
polling station but as "Ihd Shiri.s" persisted m ol)stru(‘tiny. there were, two or 
fhrei' lailii eharei's m'ar tin* (fovernmenl lliL'Ii .'-School. The ‘‘Red Shirts" replied 
by stonine tile ]>olie(’ (‘scortiny the voters near Kalkhan. Two policemen were 
injui-cd Th*' police were forci'd t(^ tin' one round. IVilliny was menyre duriny 
the first half (d' tlu' day. .\s a result of the above measures, votiny increased in 
the latter half of tlu' dav ])ut. as a precaution, police escort was ayain requisi- 
tiom'd. party of fifry ]>olice, under an Assistant Sui-ierintendent of Police, 

returniny from .Mayar to IToti wore peltt'd four times and had to disperse larye 
eonci'iit rat ions of "Red Shirts.’ who wmre yireventiny voters from yoiny to the 
polls, 'riiey were .stoned. Fourteen ]>ol!ecmeu were iniured, two of whom were 
removed to hosyiilal. d'he Assistant Superintendent of Police yave the order to 
open lire and fourteen rounds were discharyed. This resulted in the dispersal 
without further trouble of all the pieketers. 

17lh. Mr. Pethick Lairrcnci’' & plea for' fricndltf action Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
addresslny the Unitarians' Christian Assembly at Rirminyham. said what the 
Indian people wanted was scif-government and while for the time we might by 
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force keep them in subjeetion a time would come when the people would rise and 
wrench themselves free. Our internal distractions, said Mr. Lawrence, caused a 
failure of the Round Tabic but he hoped it was not too lute to brinp; a peaceful 
solution of this j)roblcm and establish a real self-f^overninp; India. Tyranny, 
rebellion and all sorts of thinp^s were hnpneninp; but Rritain could p;ive a parent 
lead to peace by wise f^uidance and friendly action. 

19lh. Reception Connnitte.e of Delhi Congress Declared Vnhurful : — A Gazette 
Extraordinary issued to-day published the followinp^ Whereas the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi is of opinion ihat the association at present 
known or described as the Reception Committee of the Forty-seventh Indian 
National Congress has for its objects intorferenee with the administration of law 
and with the mainttMiance of law and order and tliat it const iiutes a danger to 
public peace, it is hereby declared by the (’liief C^unmissioner under Sectiem IG 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of IGUS (as ameiubd by the Devo- 
lution Act of 1920) that the said association is an unlawful association within 
the meaning of Part two of the said Act.— Following tlie notitiiaition declaring 
the Reception C\immittee of the 17th annual session of die Congress iiidawful, 
the police conducted simultaneous scarclies in the liouses of aluuit 12 mcmhcrK 
of the Committee ineluding Mr. Peary lal Sharma. fdiairman. Lala Shaiikarlal. 
Mr. J. N. Sahani, Maiilana Abdulla and Lala Haidayai Singh. I'be oflice of 
the Reception Committee was also searched. 


20th. Ft. Chandra Kant Malaiijia /Sc /dc need : Pundit (diaiidra Kant Mahiviya 
was sentenced at Allahabad to two years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 200. He was charged under Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, with having assisted in the capacity of Dietatoi in the niaiiagcnienl of 
the Allahabad Town Congress O’onimittee. an unlawful Association and witli 
having promoted a meeting of the said unla^^ful Association (>r some of its 
members by taking out a jirocession. 

Frontier Council His Exeelleney Lord W'illingdoii inaugurated 

the Frontier Legislative f'ouneil to-day. Spi'cial (iitlnisiaMU was evoked 
by His Majesty the King-KmjitTOi’s messagit uhieJi II. 1-7 the Vieeioy 
read and by the Viceroy's announcement that the Frontier ( 'rimes Pegiilaiion 
would be Buspendi'd for a year to show the spirit that animateil the Government. 
Nawab Sir Abdul (^ayuni was ai>poiiited the lirst Ministiu' of the Frontier 
Government. 

2l8t. Congress Reception ComtnitUe vicvd>ers arrested : — Messrs. Shankarial arid 
Hahni, »Sccretaries of tlie (Vmgress Heeeption C’omrnittee and five members of 
the Committee were arrested along with Mrs. Sahni and ]\[rs. Kobli. Tlie Recep- 
tion Committee was declared an unlawful nssoeiation by a Gazette Extracudinary 
issued on the 19th and the oflice of the Keceplion Committee was declared a 
notified place. 

Mrs. Thha Malaviija convicted Fsba Malnviyn. daughter-in-law 

of Pandit Madaii Mohan JMalaviya was sinteneed to ihne months’ simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 500, in default to six weeks’ further im- 
prisonment. 8he was arrested on the “.lallianwala Pagh i>ay'' while lending a 
procession. 

22ncl. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Sentenced ; — A restraint order, signed by the Bombay 
Police Commissioner, was served on Mrs. ISarojini Naidu, on the 20th. The 
order directed her not to do any act in fuitheranee of the Civil Disobedience 
movement and not to leave Bombay C.’ity without the iierinission of the Commis- 
sioner of Police. Mrs. Naidu, disobeying the Police Commissioner's order, loft 
for Delhi on 22nd. But the train was stopped at Bundra and Mrs. Naidu 
was arrested and brought to Bombay. Hhc was tried the next day under Hection 
21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance and sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprisonment. 


23rd. Pandit Malaviija Arrested : — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, President- 
designate of the forty-seventh Hesaion of the Indian National Cougress, was 
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arrested. He was served with a notice prohibiting his entry into Delhi. As 
he entercxl Delhi defying the order, he was arrester!. Along with Pandit Malaviya, 
l‘andit Oovmd Malaviya, M^. H. S. Pandit, Dr. Mangal Singh and Mr. Waman 
Kapadia were arrested for disobeying the restraint order served on them. 


24lb. Congress gathering dispersed in Delhi At about 9 a. m., a crowd was 
seen gathering round the (Jlock-Tow'er in Delhi, where some Congressites 
were reading live resolutions which they claimed had been adopted by 
tbcir Subjects (Committee the [>revious night. Sclh Ranchordas Amritlal of 
Ahrncdabad, it was reporu-d. w’as the Prcsidi^nt of this gathering which the 
( !<>ngresrtiies (daiined was th(i /17th session of the (bngress. The address of Pandit 
I'carylal Sluirma, the annual report of th(‘ Congress and copies of the CongresB 
resolutions were also freely ibsiributed amongst the crowd. The police were 
soon on th(3 scene, and forming a cordon arrested the whole lot which, it was 
estimated, numbertjd If)!}. They were lh<‘n taken in lorries to the Central Jail. 
Soon after, an A kali Sikh Jatha of about 90 was seen emerging from the Sisganj 
(lurdrvara in Chandni Chowk and marching towards the Clock-Tower. They 
were stopped by the police almost in front of tlie CTuitral Police Btation, W’here 
they were arrested and removed to tlie jail. Similarly, a batch of IJ ladies was 
arrested fioin Chandni Ctu.wk. Processions of (’ojigrcssmen were dispersed by 
the police by lallii charges. According to ollicial estimate, there were altogether 
arrests in this ('oiineetion. The Buhjeets. ComraiUec of the Congress was 
reported to have mol on the 2dr(I and passed live resolutions, affirming the 
resolutions of the Working Commit tee. 

Arrests in Mdudvi fur Fla>/-Sdliitation :—'Y\nv\y~f\^c, Congressmen includ- 
ing the membtu's of the Twenty-Fourth I'mergency C’ounci!, were arrested at 
Marulvi while at templing to liold the monthly Hag salutation ceremony, that day 
being the last Bunday oi the month. 

Coiifirrss orf/anisritinii nnf illn/al Mr. Morgan .lones (Labourite) raised in the 
Commons lo-day the (juesiiou of the Congress arrests at New Delhi. Sir 
S. Hoarc aniiouneed that it was necessary to take preventive action against the 
holding of prohibited meetings the object ol which was to further the illegal 
a'-tiviiies of the Congress. Ask»xl whether the Congress organisation had been 
d(‘clared illegal under the new Ordinanees, Bir S. Hoare said that the Congress 
as a whole had not been declared illegal, but the local bodies of the Congress in 
many instances liad been banned. Sir Bamuel .c.xplained further that it was the 
meeting which had been declared illegal and not the Congress organisation. 

Sfnipur Mail Robluinj Casr The hearing of the Bbapur Mail Robbery case 
was eoiK'luded to-day by the Sessions Judge, Khulna with the aid of a 
special Jury. The Jury unanimously gave the accused Washed Ali and Fezal 
Shaikh the bcnelit of doubt and they were acquitted. The remaining three 
accused, Nataliar Kundii. Kanai Lai Biswas and Syed Ali w’ore found guilty 
under Sections 391, 1. P. C. (committing robbery) and 120- B. 1. P. C. (criminal 

conspiracy). Natabar was sentenced to undergo rigorous impiisonraent 
for nine years, Kanai and Syed Ali to five years rigorous imprisonment each. 
The case for the prosecution was, that on 27-10- 19J1, two mad runners with an 
extra eooly left Daulatmir Post Office in the morning with postal mails, went 
up to Shapur, delivered their westward bound mads to a batch of runners there, 
had their meals and in the aficrnoon received eastward bound mails from another 
batch of runners and left for Daulatpur. When they passed over the bridge at 
Ambhita and were under a big tree near Ghona Kandardanga they were assaulted 
mercilessly by four of the a«.cuse<l with lathis and iron rods. The dacoits then 
decainpcti with all the mail bags. Information was then sent to the nearest presi- 
dent of the union board, who along with a Chaukidar and some villagers came to 
the spot and sent the injured runners to the local hospital. Some of the lost 
bugs were then recovenxl in damaged condition near the place of occurrence. It 
was found that the dacoits had looted a sum of Rs. 1,(>0C5. Out of this amount, 
later on, Rs. 9G0 was recovered by the police. All the accused made confessional 
statements before the Magistrate but retracted them subsequently in the Session 
Court. 
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27lh. Mrs. Zutuhi spntenrri Mrs. L. R. ZutHhi, n prominont CongresH worker of 
Lahore, ami her daughter Mins Matunohiiii Ziitslii, who were arrested on (Uh 
April while a procesaioii in conneelioii with the inaujjural day of the 

“National Week ’ were senteneed under Section 21 of thi^ Emerji^cncy IVuvcrs 
Ordinance (o rigorous inii)nsi)niuent. for IS nionllis and one year respectively. 
Both were further tritd aloiifx with five other ladies, namely, Mrs. and Miss 
Fhndi Daws, Shriniati Taradevi and Mrs. dap:at Narain under the ricketin^ Ordi- 
nance. All the seven women were sentenced to four months'. 

30th. Midnapur Dt. Magistrate Shot at Mr. R. I>ou;;laH, District Magistrate of Mid- 
napur was shiM at and fatally injured at tln^ District Board Othce. Mr. Douglas 

was sitting in the of!ic<^ signing papers, as he was the Chairman of the Board. .Sud- 

denly a revolvi'r shot rang out and live others quickly followed from a lour yards' 
range, two hitting Mr. Douglas. L'hen it was evident there were two attackers 

w’ho dushi'd outside across the otliee garden with Mr. J. Ccorge, Suh- 

Divisional Ollici'r pursiiing them witn a revolver in hand. One of the asHaHsins 
t'seaped, hut the otli- r was ultimately eaiiLdit in a dilapidated hut after falling 
over a bush. 
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lit. Miilaviijii Iirh\ii<ed Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. his son Pt. (iomiuI 

Kant Malaviya, and his grandson iMr. Sridhar Malaviya and also two companions 
of him. who uere nrrested in conmrtion with the Delhi Congress session wen* 
released to-day. They were taken ont of the jail in a car to Ghaziahad. >^licre 
they wm put into a train and alloweil to go home. Similarly. Id. women atul (•.') 
men. who were arrested during the Congress Week, were released. 

br. Jtviiraj Mehta i>cnt{ »< eil Doctor divaraj Mehta. Dean of the King f^dward 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay who was recently transferred to the Bija]uir .s,il was 
released in the morni'iLi and st*rved with an order asking him to report him- 
hclf to the ]j jlice at 8 in the evening. Having failed to rt port liinibeU to the 
poli<'e he was re-arrested the same night, tried the next morning and sentenced 
to two } ears’ ngoriins imprisonment and tine of lis. 2CD under .Section 21 of the 
Emergency I’uwers ( )idinanee. 

Lothian Cotumifter Report Sif/ned : — The Krnnehise (’ommittee's ref»ort was 
signed in .Simla by all tlie members except Sir Krimst Jiennett, who had to leave 
India a forinight ago. There was one dissenting minute signed hy three memberH. 
In addition, some other members inserted supplementary notes on certain special 
points. 

2nd. Police Raid in Bomha// : — A raid w’as made by the eity police (C. I. D.) on a 
residence at Bliatwadi, Bombay, helieveti to be a place whence t'ongress w’orkers 
carried on their secret work. Tlic jilace was subjected to a tlioroiigh search lasting 
for an hour. As a result of the beiirch large quantities of papers, files and other 
documents including iis. 911) in cash were seized. Three persons found in the 
place and believed to be secret Congress workers were taken into custody. 

3rd. Mias Sofia sentenced : — Miss Sofia Somji who was rclea.sed some time hack 
from Byculla jail and served wuih an ord*T by the Commissioner of l^oiice, Bombay 
directing her not to enter the city, was arrested at Girgaurn for defying the 
Commissioner's order. She wa.s senteneed to one year's K. I. 

4lh. Arrests and Convictions Mr. R. B. Pandit was charged with defying a 
order prohibiting him from going out of Allahabad. Mr. Pandit had gone to 
Delhi in connection with the Congress, where he was arrested. The Magistrate 
sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 finc.~On their 
refusal to give their thumb impressions two young girls, Nirmala Barcar and 
Jamuoa Ghose undergoing a ycaPs rigorous imprisonment in the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta, were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months’ 
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rifyorouB imprisonment. The girls were arrested at Comilla and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment in connection with a demonstration at the High' 
Court. 

5th. Congress Bulletins and hogcott supplements seized : — Four persons were arrested 
and over 3,00 copies of the (V)ngrcss bulletins were seized by the Police in 
Bombay, when they raided a room in Cavel Street on suspicion that it 
was being used as a centre for the distribution of the bulletins. In the mean- 
while the police on a search of the room also took possession of large quantities 
of documents, receipts, etc. Three gunnybags of Congress bulletins as also Boy- ) 
(‘ott Supplements and oth<T Congress literature, besides stencils and ink, were 
seized by the police in another raid on the same day in a room in Grant Road 
where they arrested eight persons. 

9th. Severe. Tornado in M gme*n.'iingh severe tornado swept over the Mymen- 

singh Jail in which were incarcerated 1;2'X) prisoners and d-^tenus. The jail walls 
were almost razed to lh(' groiujd. and tin* majority of the roofs were lifted. It was 
stated that fifteen persons wf*rc kilh-d and from j'J to 7') injured in the villages 
of Mymensingh as the result of the .Storm Jlavoe. The number of dead in the 
Mymensingh .laii doe to th-- eollaose of the wall was twenty-six. of whom seven- 
teen were convicts, two undrrtrials, two warders, tlirce visitors, and oih‘ woni.sn 
and a constable. The damage was estimated at about two lakhs, 

1 llh. Monlana Alml Knhini A'.nd released : — Maulana Ahiil Kalam Azad was 
rch'ascd from the .lad to-day. If maybe reealhal that the Maulana, who was 
then Acting President of the ('ongre^s. was arrested two mondis ago under the 
Emergency Powt'rs Ordinance and dtUained since then. Imint'diately after his 
r(‘leap(‘, he was served with a notice not to participate in Congress activities nor 
leave Delhi without permission. 

13lh. Arrests and ('onvictitms : — .1. M. Das Gupta. Ex-President of the Burra- 

Bazar Congress Committee, was sentenced by the C’hief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, to nine monilis' simple and a tine of Rs. 200. in default three months' 
further imprisonment, for a sjieceh, alleged to be seditious, delivered on the 19th 
DecemlxT last in Cliittugong on the Daeea and Hijli incidents. — Mr. Bhabani 
Prasad Ghosh, Secretary, Budire Budge Congress, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous by the Additional District Magistrate, Twenty-four Parganas. in connec- 
tion with a siim-h delivered on the Hijli. Chittagong and Daeea affairs on 12th 
l)f*cember last. — Dr. Saifuddin Ivitidilew, Congress leader, who was on his way 
from Delhi to Amritsar in eonneefion with the Moh.arrum festival, w'as arrested 
at the iiUdhiana Kulway Station. He was released afterwards and served with 
ail order by tlie Punjab Government not to enter Lahore and .Uillundur divisions 
without the ])ormission of the Ciovernracnt. 

14lh. Rioting in Bonihag communal fracas suddenly Vwoke out 'in Bombay at 
Nagdovi, a Muslim locality, when Hindu potters, it was alleged, were attacked by a 
Muslim mob. The trouble snread to Abdul Rahman Road, the Crawford Marlcet, 
Bhendy Bazar, etc. At Phydone, Hindus were set upon by a Muslim crowd. The 
police immediately arrived on the scene, but as they were unable to quell the 
disturbance^ armed p(dice were requisitioned. Stones were thrown at tram cars, 
MoHleii) crowds and Hindu passershy assaulted. On the next day. a mosque was 
sot on fire but the tire was extinguished. The Hindu inhabitants of predominantly 
Muslim localities were rctnovod from the area. Damage as the result of looting 
of shops was estimated at several lakhs. About 30 died and nearly 51X) injured 
in the riots. Htern measures wert taken by the Bombay Government to quell the 
riots. The rounding of siispects continued and over 1,500 were arrestea. The 

total casualties during the riots were 139 dead and 1,100 injured. 

Jl'/Tor in Rom/iay -To-day's casualties in the riots included lb 
killed and 150 injured, making the total since the 14ih. 40 dead and 550 injured. 

Cases of arson and looting or shops continul'd to be reported from both Hindu 

and Muslim localities. Forty-five arrests were hitherto effected# 
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17th. Riots in Bombay continued : — The situation in Bombay showed no change fof 
the better. This morning dawned with fresh rioting in different quarters of 
the city. Jt was reported that the police opened fire lo disperse the rioters for about 
twenty times. A Hindu house was sot fire to by some Moslems who, on refusal 
to disperse, were fired upon by the police, resulting in six being injured. 

.18lh. Arrests afid Convictions : — Maulattn Nuruddin, Dictator of the Jamiut-ul- 
IJlema, was sentenced to t wo years' rigorous imprisonment under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance. He was served with a nofice to leave Di'lhi within 24 liours 
on May Gth. He defied this order by leading a procession through C^handni 
Chowk. Mr. Deshbandhu (riipia, Municipal C’ommissioner, Delhi, was sentenced 
to undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment and to j)ay a fine of Rs. .‘MO, for 
leading a procession in defiance of orders under Section 144. Or. P. C\ on th<^ 
24th April when a Congress session was attempted to be held there. 

20th. Coyiviction in Lohorc : — Eleven men including Dr. Sohan Singh who were 
arrested in a house in Lahore, it was alleged while making jireparation for demon- 
stration against the Lothian Committee on the night preceding the arrival of the 
committee, were sentenced under the Criminal Ivaw Amendment Act to various 
terms of rigorous imprisonment, ranging between six months and a year, 
with fine in the case of Dr, Sohan singli. 

(Jonyress procession dispersed in Allahabftd The police dispersed a (^ongress 
procession which attempted to enter the (hvil Lines in Allahabad and 
made about 15 arrests, including two women. iThe ])rocessionists tried a 
ruse by dividing themselves into two part.s, one coming down to Purushoitam 
Das Park and the other going towards the Railway Station, but the ]>ulico wcic 
alert and frustratiid their plans and dispersed them. 

Death of Mr, Bepin Chandra /At/ Mr. Bepin ('handra Pal, the well-known 
politician and publicist, died of apojdexy in Calcutta. He was 70 years old. 

2l8t. Seth Ranehhodlal Senieneed : — Seth Ranchhodal, Millowner of Abmedabad, who 
presided over the Delhi Session of the Congress, was tried under Section 

21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance on a charge of breach of the 
conditions of the restraint notice served on him and sentenced to rigorous impri- 
sonment for nine monthB and to pay a fine of Rs. o.fKXJ in default six months' 
additional imprisonment. 

Piehetiny resumed in Bombay :~Ahcx a lull of over a week in Congn ss 
vitics the picketing of foreign cloth shops was resumed in Bombay when tlirec 
volunteers were arrested for picketing before Messrs. Whiteaway Luidlaw and 
Co. Tw’O of them were sentenced to five and six months' rigorous imprisonment 
respectively. 

24tb. Attempt to hold District Conference foiled The attempt by the Congress to 
hold the District Conference at Allahabad proved a failure. The police 

guarded all the public places to prevent meetings. Orders under Section 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code were promulgated. Despite thi.s, a number of 

villagers from the district assembled hero and there, but were (|Uickly dispersed. 

Mrs. Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, tried 
to hold a meeting near the Clock 'i’ower, but was promptly arrested with 
four others, and the gathering dispersed by the police. A subsequent 

gathering was also dispersed and several persons were arrested. 

Fire in Charsadda The whole of the Charsadda Bazaar, comprising 
about one thousand houses and shops, was destroyed as a result of a 
disastrous fire which commenced at 8 o’clock in the evening and was brought 

under control only the next morning by the troops and the fire brigade. A 

violent duststorm which raged in Peshawar District throughout the day fanned 
the flames, which continued to spread despite the efforts of the troops and the 
police. 

25tb. Arrests and Convictions :~Jitendranath Lahiri, Benares Congress Dictator 
and two other Congressmen were sentenced to one year’s rigorous impriaou- 
ment and a flne of Rs. 50 each, in default six weeks imprisonment. Three 
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Others were sentenced to six months’ rif^orous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 
each, in default four weeks’ further imprisonment. These six persons were arrested 
while holding: a meelin^ in conneetion with tlio Congress work and were convicted 
under the Criminal l.<aw Amendment Act. Twelve volunteers who were arrested 
while observing the “Delhi Contcress Day'’ on the 21th May were sentenced to one 
month’s rij^orous imprisonment each and wore also lined. Four other volunteers 
were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

26th. '^All-India Labour Diuj" : — In pur.suance of the resolution of the All-India 
Trade Ihiion Congress Executive, to-day was observed as the “All-India 
Jialiour Day” in Nagi)iir. Mill hands emerp;in^ from mills at the end of the 
day's work formed themselves into a ])ioccHHion carrying the usual revo- 
lutionary and labour slogans and miniature “red” Hags, which after passing 
through the bu.siiicss (piarters of the city, terminated at the Chitnis Park. A 
meeting was held there under the iire'^idj'uey of Mrs. Indirabai Ktiikar, when the 
l>abaur leaders addressed the gathering, iiesolutions were adopted [irotesting 
against “(Ik! repressivt' policy ol the (ioveriimeiit,'’ and demanding the immediate 
reversal therix)f and the release of all political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
the Ordinances. 

29th. Ban on C. 1\ PoUtiral Conference District Magistrate of Nagpur pro- 

hibitcd tlu! holding of th(! Central Provinces i^olitical Conference proposed to be 
held on th(‘ 29ih May. It appeared that in sjiiti; of the prohibitory order some of 
the delegates were prcsiMit in the municipal garden in Itwari Pazar. Printed 
cojiies ot the resolution and speeches wen* dihtnbnted. The police who were near- 
by arrested the whole assembly. The total number of persons arrested in connec- 
tion with the eonfercnce was reported to be lilO. 

i\foslein Lra</uc Pejtlores Belatj in (Jommunal A/rani : — The Council of the All- 
Iiidia Moslem league met in l)elhi to-day. when twenty members attended, 
prominent atiiong them being Mr. Zafarulla Khan, the Jh'csident, tSir Mahomea 
Yakub, the S-vretary, Mr. Hussain Imam. Nawab Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwana, 
liarrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbar Ali, M. L. C. (Punjab), and Mufti Maho- 
med i^adiipic. The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Uovernment 
the urgent necessity for an immediate di’cision on the (juestioii of the method and 
<iuaiuum of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — 
tJentral and Provineial— - in as much ns delay in the annouueement of the dtsii- 
sion had already oeeasioued grave diseontent resulting in the deplorable incidents 
which have l«‘d to acute teii.sion between communities throughout the country 
blocking progress in the framing of the New con.stitu(ion. The Council deplored 
the Bombay riots, regarding the same ‘*as a fresh instance of Hindu intolerance 
and high handedness.” Ihe Council appealed to tlie leaders of both the 
eominuniiies fortlnviih to adopt and <‘arry into ellect measures calculated to restore 
peace and good understanding between the two communities. 

Pandit Mala rn/a’s appeal for Siradenfn : — “We must give food first to our own 
people, but we should not have ill-will towards other countries” said Pandit 
Madan Mohan Mabiviya jiresiding over a very largely attended public meeting in 
the Town Hall, Benares, in connection wi h the "All-India Swadeshi Day.'’ The 
Ibindit begged people to take to svvadeshi to secure the economic freedom of 
the country. Pandit Malaviya also issued a statement to the press, appealing to 
ruling Princes, Covernments and people of Indian States to taKe their full * share 
in the swadeshi movement. 

Communal riot in Alumr : — An oOieial report from Alwar said On thc29th May, 
a Chaddar procession was taken out by Muslims to the tomb of Nazrat Mubarik 
Ali. During this procession, a quarrel arose ou a very insignificant matter bet- 
vveeu a Hindu and a Moslem which resulted in communal tensiou unknown in 
Alwar. At 9 p.m. on that day, a communal riot took place and the military had 
to bo fluinmoued. The crowd defied the military who, after warning, fired three 
shots. Tho total number killed in the rioting was 3, and the number wounded 39. 
Only one person was wounded as the result of firing by the military. The police 
and the military pa» rolled the streets for four or five days, after which the 
situation was brought under control. A committee of enquiry consisting of a 
Mahomedan and a Hindu, with a President, was subsequently appointed to report 
on the causes of the riots. 
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Rioting again in Bombay : — Riots aj^ain broke out in the Hombay City to-day. 
The military were called out. Armoured cars patrolU'd the disturbed 
areas. Police opened fire in Kamatipura where Hindu and Moslem crowds were 
heavily stonini? each other and refused to disperse. Seven were killed 
and 75 injured in the riots on 29th and 30th May. 

3Ut. Mrs. Mahmd Malaviya sejifenccd Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law 

of Pandit Madari Mohan Malaviya, was st'nteneed at Allahabad to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 17 (2), Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
participating in the District Political Conference. Four other Congressites were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment each, 

Total Co7ivictions rc : Civil l>isob< divnee movement official statement 

about the’ number of convictions, etc., in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement in 1932 showed that the total number of persons convicted since the 
beginning of the movement was -18,602. I'he number of convictions in round 
figures in each month were .January, ; February 17,8i)0; March (),9()0 ; April 

5,200; May 3,800, The number in jail at the end of May 1932 was 31.191. 
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Itt. Wardha Satyagraha Ashrant Sci'.rd by Polirc : — A (Jazette lOxlraordinary to-day 
declared as notified the Wardha Sjitjagraha Ashram and three other places 
belonging to Beth .Tamnalal Ilajaj. A contingent of police was despatched 
from Nagpur and the Satyagraha Ashram was rauhil. Ihght ininaits found in 
the Ashram who refused to leave the ]>lace wtrt' put umhr amst. tried and 
sentenced to four months' hard labour. A tri-colour flag found Hying on the 
Ashram was pulled down. Bimultancously Belhji's private residence and his 
extensive gardens were also raided. 

2nd. Rioting in Piindri : — There was a serious eornmunal riot at Ihindri, a small 
town in Karrial District. Tlie trouble whi<‘h had threaten'd to bleak out 
ut the last Id, but was at that time composed, broke out again to-day. 
It was stated that several weeks ago during a quarn 1 between Sunnis 
and Shias, a slaughter house was demolished but soon after, the Shias and tb(' 
Sunnis made up their difi'erences, and an application was made for the re-ereetion 
of the slaughter house. The (piestion became acute shortly before the Id, and 
the rebuilding of the slaughter houses was postponed. It appeared that on the 
2nd June, Moslems with chavis and lathis demolished a portion of the wall 
that W'as constructed. Three Mahomedans were killed, and 2.1 wounded, eight 
seriously. No Hindu easualties were reported. The local Riitbonties immediately 
sent additional police and an order under Seel ion 1-M of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was promulgated. Quiet was subseiiucntly restored. 

5th. Situation in Bombay After three weeks of e<‘aseless bloodshed, arson and 
loot in which nearly 2,00 were killed, Rorabay City was quiet for two days. Again 
on the 5th June, one was killed and 6 were injured as the result of communal 
strife, when pedestrians were again assaulted ami a Hindu sweet- meat shop was 
looted by Muslim hooligans. Stray assaults continued in the night and a Pathan 
was set upon by a Hindu crowd. The Pathan was rescued by the jiolice who 
had to open fire on the defiant crowd, injuring two. Fifty persons were arrested 
to-day. 

Bomhau Non-Brahmin Conference : — The fifth session of the Bombay Provincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference was held at Basscin near Bombay, Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 
ex-Minister, presided. Mr. Jadhav observed that the policy of striking first ana 
striking hard had resulted in making the Congress stronger. The waverers among 
the Congress workers had been turned into devoted adherents by the ‘'hasty ana 
high-handed policy of the Government.” The Conference passed resolutions ex* 
pressing regret that not a single member of the party in the Presidency had been 
nominated to an)r of the R. T. C. Committees and, urging fair representation of 
Non-Brahmins in the Bcrvices in general and in the Indian Civil Bervico in 
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particular and declaring that no member of the party shall be a member of any 
other political organisation. 

6lh. Jloivrah Political Conference hannedli — Mr. Jalaluddin Hashomi, M. L. C., 
President of the third session of the Howrah District Political Conference, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 
50 in default to six weeks’ further imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional^ Officer, 
Howrah, for violation of orders : under Section 144, Cr. P. C. Mr. Kalabaran 
( rliosh, Secretary of the Reception Committee, was sentenced to 15 months’ rigo 
rous imprisonment, and a fine of Ks. 100, in default to three months’ additional 
imprisonment for defiance of an order under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

7th. C. P. Political Conference Banned .Tudgraent in the cases against promi- 
nent Congressmen who participated in the C. P. Political Conference were deli- 
vered. The counsel for the prosecution pressed for heavy fines in all cases and 
said tha*^ the fines alone W’ould meet the ends of justice. Mr. Ohanashyam 
Singh (iupttt, president-elect, was ordered to pay Ks. 1,500. Mr. Thakur 
Chhedilal, liarristcr, who presided at the conference session, was fined Rs. 
1,000. Mr. Chhaganlal Bharuka, Chairman of the Reception C.'oinmittee, was fined 
its. 750 while the Secretary Mr. Deshpande was fined Ks. ICO and his succes- 
sor Udhoji Ks. 750. 

8th. Muslim Conference Workinf] Committee and the Lothian Report ; — The Work- 
ing Committee of the Cll-India Muslim Conference met in Simla to-day. 
The Committee considered the Lothian Report and was of opinion that the rt'- 
couimendations, if earned into elftct. would create a segmentation of the electo- 
rate to such au extent as would render the Provincial and Federal legislatures 
unworkable. The Committee was opposed in principle to the c: cation or perpetua- 
tion of special constituencies. Should it be necessary to maintain special consti- 
tuencies the Coinmiilce would agree to them if they are for only the transitional 
periods and if the Muslims arc given a share in such constituencies in proportion 
to their representation in all the legislatures. ’‘While the Committee recognises 
the need for the jirotectioii of all minor minorities", it says “that any scheme 
regarding minor minorities which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing 
the Muslim (juolu in the provincial and central legislatures will be totally un- 
aeeeptable to it. The Committee was of the opinion that the seats allotted to the 
Frontier and Baluchistan in the Federal legislature were inadequate. 

10th. Sind Provincial Confertnev banned : — kSeventy persons including eight 

women who were arrested in connection with the holding of the Sind Provincial 
CAmfcTence, were couvicteil by ]\Ir. W. N. Richardson, City Magistrate, Karachi, 
and sentenced to four months' rigorous imprisonment each. Five apologised 
and were released on giving an undertaking not to participate in Congress 
activities. Four boys wxto awarded six stripes each. 

12th. Bomb thro/rn on District Magistrate at Rajhari : — A bomb was thrown at 
the District Magistrate, Kai Bahadur tSiireshehandra Bose, and the Police Super- 
intendent Mr. Habibur Kuhman, just when the train left Kajbari Station, 
E. B. Railway, en route to Faridpore. The bomb which missed aim, hit the next 
compartment, which was empty, smashing the wood work and windows. 

13th Punjab Political Conference banned For disobeying the District Magistrate’s 
order limiting his activities to the Lahore Municipal area, liamdev Acharya, 
President of the Punjab I’olitical Conference who was arrested on his way to 
Amritsar, the venue of the Conference, was sentenced by Mr. Lewis, 

Additional District Magistrate, under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100, 
in default to undergo three months’ additional imprisonment. 

Military operatio7is against Terrorists in Chittagong : — Getting cerain infor- 
mation, Captain Cameron, with a small military party, raided the 
house of the late Nabiu Cbakravarty in the village of Dhaigbat, four miles north 
of the Patiya military camp, to-day. - While they weie trying to secure 
some suspects in the upper storey of the mud-walled building, au armed revolu- 
tionary pushed back the Haviidar and shot dead Captain Cameron. The re- 
volutionary was pursued by the Gurkhas and shot dead. Another revolutionary 
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fired at the police party from the house, to which the police replied. Two women 
aud one youth were arrested from the house. The body of Nirmal Chandra Bon, 
one of the Chittagong armoury raiders, w’as found in the house, 

19th. Police flrituj hi Mcherpur : — One person was killed and several injured 
as the result of police firing during a disturbance in Mcherpur. I'he 
disturbance was slated to have followed the atlempt to hold the Nadia District 
l^)litical Conference. The ofiicial version of the incident said that an I'xcited 
mob three thousand strong attacked the Bub-Divisional Ofiicer and several other 
olliccrs. The police then fired ten rounds as a result of which one died and live 
were injured. 

21 *t. Mr. Deshpande arrested : — Mr. (hingadhar Rao Deshpande, Ivarnatak Gni- 
gress leader and l^residcnt of the All- India Congress Committee, was arrcstcnl in 
Relgaum by the Deputy Buperintendent of I’olice, uudi?r Ordinance No. 2 
of l9di. He was lodged in the Hindalga jail as a detenu. His house 

was also searched by the police. 

28tb. Communal Riots ofiuhi i/t Boudiaij : — Communal riots re-commenced in 
Bombay, necessitating in some cases th(‘ opening of fire by the police. The 
trouble started in Goljiitha w’hcro a number of pitched 'battles between 
Hindu and IMoslern mobs raged. The polit*c had to ojien fire a numbiT of times 
to dispt'ise the rioters. The trouble then spread over a much wider area, inclutl- 
ing the null area and was accompanied by looting and arson. A Mahormalan 
funeral procession taken out through the Kalbadevi Road, a pimminent Hindu 
locality inspitc of the warning of the police led to a serious clash necessitating 
police firing. C\3nsc(jucnt on the nttemj)ls of Midiomcdans to defy police orders 
by persisting in taking out funeral proeessions along Kalbadevi I'toad and other 
Hindu localities, whieh resulted in serious claslu's bt’tween the two commiinitii'S 
the Bolice Commissioner issued an order specifying the route for funeral 
processions of Mahomedans. \ curfew order was rc-introduccd. The :nilitary 
wars called in and jilaccd at strategic jioints in the riots area. 

29th. Convictions in Calcutla l\tlitical Conference Bhriinatis Bufiainadevi and 
Buramadevi were sentenced to four months' rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 in default one mouth more each for aUcmpling to hold a political 
conference in Howrah on 3()th ,Iune. Fof the same‘ oUence, two Congress 
workers were sentenced to six months' rigorotis each and one to tivi' months' 
rigorous. All were fined rupees thtrty in default one month's further im})risonm(!nt. 

30th. Kaira Political Conference : — Th(^ police arrested at Nadiad about 

],C00 persons including 303 ladies in ('onncction with the Kaira District 
J’olitical t/Onfercncc which was announced to be held there. 
Mr. Maganlal Patel, President of the Confertnci*, was also arrested. 
Many persons were also detained from Nadiad railway station as 
they alighted from train as they were belicwed to be going to atKaid the Con- 
ference. It was also reported that several jirocessions ware taken out but w’cic 
dispersed by the police by a eanc charge as the processionisls refused to dispersi^. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 . The Close Of The Second R. T. C. 

The year 1932 opened under circumstances in India immensely inter- 
estinf^: in their context and piqiiantly dramatic in their appeal* The Se- 
cond Rourid Table Conference with Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Con- 
j 2 :ress representative sittini^ in it had already closed its session. The 
British Premier had as usual made his last speech reiterating: the*'*ideal 
to be pursued and policies to be followed in the framing of a future 
coristitution for India. Hut the ideals had not assumed a definitely tan- 
gible shape and the policies a consistently agreed outline either in that 
speech or in the WHiite Paper which purported to embody the results of 
the Conference. The session had been momentous not for the solid 
greatness of tlie results achieved, but for the width and depth of the 
interest created by reason of the Congress participating in it through 
Mahatma Gandhi. Tliough the Cofigress representative had been sincere 
in his desire for cooperation and spoken with his characteristic modera- 
tion, l.is demands on behalf of the Congress had left no illusions in 
any quarters as to the entrenched position of the vanguard of 
political thinking in India. Gandhiji had taken his stand substantially 
on the mandate he had received from the Congress. The British reply 
to this had not of course been a definite “No^\ For there had still 
been a talk of a “transition period^’ during which only Defence and 
Foreign Relations were to be reserved as Crown Subjects ; and though 
certain safeguards in regard to India's financial obligations, security of 
the Services, rights and interests of the minorities, commercial indiscri- 
mination, and steady working of the constitution had been stressed with 
unrclaxcd insistence, it had still been affirmed that safeguards, effective 
as they must in every case be, were to be ’ ‘in the interest of India.” 
So there had not been a definite break from the position of the Delhi and 
Simla Settlements. Nevertheless the Congress delegate had made clear 
the divergence between the Congress view point and that of the British 
delegates representing the British parties. Whatever might have been 
the Diehard mentality or even the average Conservative mentality with 
regard to the character, duration and future prospects of the British 
governance of India, there had at least beeri a substantial unanimity in 
the Conference and also in the utterances of responsible statesmen in 
England and India about the ultimate pattern to which tlie Indian cons- 
titution was to be made to progressively conform — equal partnership with 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was thought 
that the Congress— though it had adopted: independence as its goal — would 
make no difficulty about the ultimate pattern if it gave the substance 
of independence. But it was also made clear that not only the ultimate 
pattern must be real and substantial to be acceptable by the Congress 
party, but that the constitution to be immediately set up in India must 
conform to or reproduce the ultimate pattern in a real and substantial 
measure. It was recognised by the Congress school of thought that the 

5 
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transference of power and responsibility from British hands to Indian 
would inevitably require some time and necessarily involve certain re- 
servations and safeguards to begin with ; but it contented that, firstly, 
the minimum of time required for effecting transference should al? initio 
be defined ; and, secondly, that the reservations must be such as not to 
swallow either centr<tl or provincial responsibility ; and, thirdly, 
that the safeguards must all be clearly and demonstrably in the interest 
of India. In brief, the Congress would steer clear of the dilemma of 
Mr. Churchill — if the safeguards be ettective, self-government is a sham ; 
and if self-government be real, the safeguards arc a sham— by trying to 
make the proposed safeguards primarily and eflcctively subservient to the 
needs of real self-government in India. 

II. The Dilemma : How It Colld Be Solved 
It may be conceded that some British statesmen also were honestly 
anxious for a solution of the Indian Problem that might steer clear of 
the dilemma. They honestly believed that the reservations and vsafeguards 
were needed as much for India as for Britain ; that without the expert 
control and supervision of the British Parliament exercised through the 
Governor-General over certain vital matters of the Indian administration 
such as Defence and Foreign Relations, and without the checks and ba- 
lances of the safeguards, the new experiment of democracy in India 
would be sure to end in the production of a state of aflairs not far re- 
moved from anarchy and confusion. In that event not only all the ves- 
ted interests of Britain in India would be ruined, but the vital prospects 
of Indian Progress itself would be jeopardised. British mind ha- for a 
long time nursed itself on the gospel of the sacredness of the Indian 
trust and Britain’s mission in India; and it would be only just to 
concede that the gospsl had, and still has and will contiinie to have, 
many honest adherents inside and outside of government. In confor- 
mity with this habit of thinking in regard to the fundamental needs of 
order and progress in India, certain propositions are held to be nearly 
self-evident by the average Britisher : First, India is not, and for a 
considerable period will not be, in a position to undertake her own de- 
fence against foreign aggression and internal commotion without the 
expert assistance and supervision of the British Army and Navy, and that 
Indianisation of the Army and transference of military control must, there- 
fore, be a slow and cautious process. Secondly, in view of the political 
backwardness of the Indian masses and great diversity of races, classes 
and interests! the new experiment of democracy in India must be under- 
taken with the utmost care and caution, reserving substantial ]>owor8 in 
case of emergency in the hands trained and experienced in the art of 
ruling and maintaining order. Thirdly, certain powers should be like- 
wise reserved in the hands of the present rulers to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the minorities in view of the existing communal antagonisms and 
possible encroachments by the future majorities iu power. And, fourthly, 
conditions must be satisfied for the due discharge by India of her finan- 
cial obligations and for the maintenance at the proper level of the 
financial credit of India in the world market. These are the first prin- 
ciples which the average Britisher accepts without doubt and question 
and it is upon the foundation of these principIesL that ho will consent 
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to build any structure of Indian swaraj. He thinks that he can not 
usefully and even honestly cooperate with a party in Indian constitution- 
building which does not, and will not, admit these first principles. 

III. CoNGIlESS Po.SITIOX ASD THE FIRST PlUXCirLES OF GOVERNMENT 

The Congress had not accepted these as first principles when it had 
consented to be a party to the second Round Table Conference. The 
Government knew that it had not done so. Still each party hoped that 
a frank and unreserved talk over the table would enable either party 
to see and appreciate the reasonableness of the position of the 
other. The British members hoped that by such discussion the Con- 
gress would be converted into a practical acceptance of their first prin- 
ciples ; and Gandhiji also hoped that by such discussion the way might 
be laid for an understanding in the responsible quarters of the Indian 
nationalist position that India is not only eager but fit and ready now 
to undertake the responsibility of managing her own affairs, and that 
the necessary transference of responsibility from British hands should 
be effected with the least possible delay and a minimum of temporary re- 
servations. Take for example the question of Defence. The Congress 
did not ask the British officers and men to forthwith leave India, but 
to serve under a responsible and democratic Indian government — assist 
that government in the all-important task of building its own national 
militia — army and navy and aii'-force ; it being definitely settled that 
both the Indian military policy and the military budget will be under 
the control of a cabinet responsible to the Indian legislature. But 
British statesmen could not sec their way to abdicating this control in 
the immediate future. Both military i)oIicy and military budget will 
continue to be under the control of the British Parliament exercised 
through the Governor-General of India. We may have Advisory Mili- 
tary, Councils acting on the basis of usage and convention ; and, if neces- 
sary, arrangements may also be made for keeping the transferred and re- 
served branches of the government in touch with each other ; but the 
Viceroy’s responsibility for the Crown Subjects, especially Defence, can 
not be whittled down and rendered dubious in any case. As regards 
the question of ludiaiiisation, the Skeen Committee and Rawlinson Com- 
mittee and so forth had held enquiries and made their reports, but Go- 
vernment cannot bind itself to their recommendations — in other words, 
Government cannot commit themselves to any fixed time table in ad- 
vance or any cut and dried scheme of Indianisation. Now these being 
the relevant view points, the Congress and Government could hardly 
be expected to move out of their respective fundamental position and 
meet each other half way. As in this matter, so in the other matters 
of Foreign Relations, Finance and Home Administration. In short, Go- 
vernment could cooperate with the Congress only on the basis of the 
first principles as embodied in the December White Paper of 1931. So 
though that White Paper had left many questions still open, had sent 
out several Committees to India to study the Indian problem first-hand 
and devise ways and means, and further, had foreshadowed a third and 
final session of the R T, C. “to sign, seal and deliveri' the deed of 
agreement to the British Parliament for decision and action, it was evi* 
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dent that the Congress and Government were already at the parting of 
ways when the second session of the R. T. C. broke in December 1931. 

We need not refer again to the Communal Problem which had proved 
to be a veritable rock on which the Ship of the second R. T. C. had 
come to grief. Even the great influence and earnest endeavours of 
Gandhiji had been of no avail to produce communal amity and agree- 
ment in London. On the contrary, didcrences had been accentuated 
rather than attenuated in the second session of the R. T. C. In fact, 
there had been a Minority Pact against the position as taken by the 
Congress delegate regarding communal solution. There was the humi- 
liation of the Indian delegates failing to put their house in order, and 
therefore having to await in a purely domestic all air the arbitration by 
an outsider in the form of what was called afterwards the Communal 
Award. 

IV. The SiTUATroy Befoee Gaxdihji’.s Landing 

Nor need wc refer again to the intensely acute sitiiaticm in some of 
the provinces in India when on the 28th. of December Gandhiji landed 
in Bombay. Menacing storm clouds had been gathering on the Indian 
sky for a long time past, and it reciuired no shrewd observer of men 
and things to forecast that a thunderstorm wais about to break in fury. 
There was the agrarian trouble in U. P. which had already passed 
beyond the chance of cure by diplomacy and negotiation and had to be 
dealt with by an heroic surgical operation — the U. P* Instigation Ordi- 
nance. The Red Shirt activity in the Frontier Province and the Ter- 
rorist activity in Bengal had also called for similar heroic and drastic 
measures from the Executive Government. Many of Gandhiji\s trusted 
colleagues had already been clapped into prison. In brief, when Gandhiji 
landed in Bombay, he found that the Delhi Settlement was all but dead, 
and what remained for him to do, as the joint parent of that Agree- 
ment, was to wait for a few hours till the corpse were laid, with or 
without ceremony, on its funeral pyre, and he asked to perform the 
last obsequies. 

V. His Wide To the VicEUoY 

On December 29 he sent a wire to the Viceroy in which he said 
that he had been unprepared for the turn of events in India during 
his absence in London. He referred to the Frontier and U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shooting in the P^ontier and arrests of valued comrades in both 
the Provinces, and added that on the top of all this the Bengal Ordi- 
nance awaited him. Naturally ho found himself in a position of per- 
plexity. For though he had not been able to subscribe to the principles 
of the White Paper issued in London, he had come back not minded 
to give battle, but to strive to explore every possibility of offering fur- 
ther cooperation. In that telegram he expressed his sense of perplexity 
in these words : ‘‘I do not know whether I am to regard these as an 

indication that friendly relations between us are closed or whether you 
expect me still to see and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress." These words should not 
from any angle of vision lend themselves to a construction indica- 
ting that Gandhiji was already in a war mood, and that he was merely 
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waiting for a formal gesture from Delhi to tear up the Agrcenaent. The 
language of the telegram was as plain as any language could be that 
Gandhiji was still eager to see the Head of Government and seek guidance 
from him as to his future course. What he said amounted to 
that his advice to the Congress would be given in the light of, if not 
in actual conformity with, the guidance he received from the Viceroy. 

VI. The Reply 

The reply to this telegram was sent by the Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy on December 31. The reply while asking for cooperation 
from all parties said that cooperation must be mutual and observed 
— ‘ Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress in 
the United Provinces and the Frontier Province with the spirit of frank 
cooperation which the good of India demands^^ The reply after referr- 
ing to the emergency measures that had to be adopted in the U. P- and 
N. W. F. Provinces in view of the exceptional circumstances existing 
there (for which the Congress Committees concerned were held to be 
largely responsible) made certain observations in the concluding para- 
graph which were widely felt as unfortunate, and which even the staun- 
chest cooperators and friends of Government thought had better been 
left unsaid. We quote the whole of that paragraph : “Y"ou have your- 
self been absent from India on the business of the Round Table Con- 
ference, and, in the light of the attitude you have observed there, His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you approve of the^ recent^ ac- 
tivities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the North 
Western Frontier Province. If this is so, he is willing to see you and 
give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your in- 
fluence to maintain that spirit of cooperation which animated the pro- 
ceedings of the Round Table Conference, but His Excellency feels 
bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared to discuss with you 
any measures which, tiie Government of India, with the fiill^ approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the North Western Frontier Province. These 
measures must, in any case, be kopt in force until they have served 
the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of 
Law and Order essential to good government.’^ 

VII. Some Aspects of the Reply 

It was very widely felt even in quarters outside the Congress circle 
that the Government of India ought not to have so unceremoniously 
banged the door in the face of Mahatma Gandhi by imposing the two 
conditions to which he as a man of proved honour and as the responsible 
leader of the Congress party could not be expected to submit. It was 
thought that it would have been more polite and more politic if Gandhiji 
had been granted an unfettered interview with the Viceroy in which 
the two persons could have placed all their cards on the table and 
talked the matter over freely between them. It was thought that a 
frank and face to face discussion of the situation and the government 
measures adopted in relation thereto would have gone a long way in 
easing the situation and minimised the chances of a renewal of Civil Dis- 
obedience. Gandhiji had sought the interview as a seeker of light and 
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guidance, and he had made no conditions, showing that his mind had 
not been made up as regards the course he was to follow or the line 
of action he was going to advise the Congress to follow. He was open 
to conviction and correction. The die had not been cast irrevocably on 
his side in spite of the Red Shirt activities in the Frontier Province 
and No-Rent activities in the United Provinces. Whatever might have 
been the inflnencc of the fire-brands and left-wingers in the Congress 
camp, Gandhiji’s influence was greater, and if he could be convinced of 
the justice and fairness of the Government case, the probabilities were 
ninety-nine to one that ho would have been able to convert the Congress 
majority to his view ])oint and make it obey the word of command of 
its General if it cried '‘Halt’\ It was thought uncharitable to the great 
leader to assume in advance that he would consent to play the puppet 
in the hands of the extreraisfs in his camp who had been smelling the 
intoxication <^f battle and snorting lire like im])atient gallant steeds of 
war. Gandhiji’s antecedents in London should also have inclined one 
to think that he had come back to India as a harbinger of peace and 
cooperation rather than of war. All his utterances and actions during 
his temporary absence from India in connection with the business of the 
R. T. C, had shown him no doubt as a valiant chamiiion of the Con- 
gress cause, but they had also shown him as essentially a man of peace 
and a co-operator by temperament. Some misleading insinuations — for 
example an Italian report — purporting to give out that he had had 
enough of co-operation and negotiation, and that he was determined to 
renew Civil Disobedience, he had taken care to promptly repudiate. 
There had no doubt been a talk of “sacrificing a million lives if need 
be^^ ; but whatever that might or might not mean, it did not mean to 
the man in the street that Gandhiji was going, just after landing on the 
Indian soil? to call for a non-violent army of a million men and forth- 
with give battle to the powers that be. Possibly that statenient or simi- 
lar statements meant that the possibility of a renewal of Civil Disobe- 
dience in the event of the Congress demands not being in substance 
conceded was not dead ; but it was not thought that Gandhiji was eager 
to revive what had been suspended. His eagerness was rather in the 
other way. It was therefore regretted even by many moderate men and 
women not subscribing to the Congress gospel that Government had not 
seen its way to granting to Gandhiji the interview he had sought for 
clear of restrictions. 

VHI. Gandhiji's Re.jujxdkr to the Reply 
On January 1, 1932, Gandhiji sent his rejoinder to the reply from 
Viceroy. We will again quote a few lines from the rejoinder : “1 had 

approached as a seeker wanting light on (picstions in which I desired to 
understand the Government version of the very serious and extraordi- 
nary measures to which I made reference. Instead of appreciating my 
advance, His Excellency has rejected it by asking me to repudiate my 
valued colleagues in advance and telling me that, even if I had become 
guilty of such ^dishonourable conduct and sought for an interview, I 
could not even discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation. 
Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to the situation in the Frontier Province, 
and says that no pnm<^ facie warrant existed there for the passing of 
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the *‘extra-legal Ordinances”, deportation without trial of Khan Saheb 
Abdul Gaffar, and other drastic measures including shooting. There 
might be, says Gaiidhiji, three hypotheses as to the offence committed 
by the Khan Saheb. He might have claimed complete independence as 
the goal of the nation. But the Indian National Congress had also done 
so (Lahore, 1929). The Government had not taken exception to it. 
The Congress mandate 'too had pressed the same demand, and no body 
had gagged him in London while he had been reiterating that demand. 
If the Khan Saheb had refused to take part in the Durbar, that refusal 
by itself constituted no olfencc demanding summary imprisonment. If, 
lastly, the Khan Saheb had been guilty of promoting or fomenting 
racial hatred, the proper course would have been to drag him through 
the prescribed ordeal of an open trial. 

IX. The Government Position with Regard to Extraordinary 

Measures 

The Government answer to this it should not be hard to guess. 
When and so long as normal conditions prevail in the land, it is expe- 
dient to let the ordinary laws of tho land run their ordinary course ; 
but when and to the extent that, extraordinary circumstances arise which, 
if not promptly and resolutely met, threaten to go beyond control, extra- 
ordinary measures have necessarily to be adopted by executive action, if 
not by legislation. The maintenance of Law and Order which supports 
the fabric of the State and Society, the primary concern of every 
government : any measure and every procedure is or is not justified ac- 
cording as it docs or docs not simplify the primary task which any 
government worth the name must have in view. So long as ordinary law 
and ordinary procedure sufticc to achieve this end, government need not 
think of going beyond them ; but when they do not suffice, and the vi- 
rulence of the disease calls for drastic measures, it will be simply suici- 
dal for ai;y government to sit idle or to hesitate to take adequate extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation. Now^ consistently with this 
first principle of governance, the Government of India took an extra- 
ordinary step in the Frontier Province when the situation there was 
sufficiently grave, and when it was evident that it would have been gra- 
ver if timely action had not been taken to cope with it. In a situation 
of great commotion and stress, it was expedient to arrest the activities 
of the leaders of the trouble, and, .to remove the prime mover himself 
from the scene of his disturbing influence. To drag him through a pro- 
tracted trial on the spot was to keep him before the foot-lights on the 
stiige ; it might result in putting a premium on the very disturbing in- 
fluence that ho might have wielded and exercised. In short, the Govern- 
ment of India acted precisely upon this principle when 2 or 3 days later 
the greatest prime mover himself was removed from the scene of his 
action and clapped into the Yervada Jail. 

X. The Need of Caution in That Position 

Students of politics will not all accept this political philosophy in toto 
but none perhaps will say that it is the philosophy of tyrants and 
despots only which no liberty-loving fellow would care to touch with a 
pair of tongs. Abnormal diseases call for abnormal remediesi no doubt 
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But every good doctor would make sure that his remedy prescribed does 
not prove worse than the disease. There are some remedies that may 
have the effect of suppressing some of the surface manifestations of the 
disease, but which either do not touch the root causes of the disease or 
have the effect of aggravating them. In having to deal with a widespread 
and deep-rooted popular distemper, quack remedies, specifics and “mira- 
cles^^ have especially to be beware of by the pundits of the complicated 
healing art of government By removing a prime mover and arresting his 
colleagues or associates, certain superficial manifestations of the trouble 
may be for a time allayed. But the question will remain and will have 
to be faced — Have we not stopped the safety valve of the simmeritjg 
boiler and made its very sullen silence the condition and index of its 
reaching the point of danger ? Will not our measures have the ctfect of 
deepening the discontent and driving it underground as the phrase is ? 
We may assume that the Government kept themselves awake to this 
possibility ; for, we found them following what Si^ Samuel Hoarc called 
a Dual policy with reference to the situation in India — proceeding with 
the constitutional business in the R. T. C., and taking all measures, dras- 
tic or otherwise, extraordinary or otherwise, for the preservation of Law 
and Order and respect for them. It is true that a Dual policy eame \u 
right earnest to be pursued — and it had not been pursued half-heartedly 
before now — but it was widely thought that its results were at least of 
a dubious nature. We .shall advert to this later. 

XII. Othei: Matteu.s In Gandhiji’s Re.i(>ini>ku 

Qaudhiji in his rejoinder referred also to (he cases of V. P. and 
Bengal, In the first, he thought that there had been a misunderstanding 
of the motives and actions of the Provincial Congress Committee by (he 
Government. Congress had neither sanctioned nor encouraged a no-rent 
campaign in the U. P., but had only advised under certain circnmstaiices 
suspension of the payment of dues pending negotiations ; and that Mr. 
Sherwani on behalf of the Congress Committee liad even offered to with- 
draw this advice if the U. P. Government on their own initiative should 
have suspended collection of dues in view of the sad economic plight of 
the peasantry in the United Provinces. Gandliiji thought that any 

Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in its charge would 

rather welcome the voluntary cooperation of a body like the Congress. 
As regards the terrorism in Bengal, Gandhiji assured the Government 
of tlie whole-hearted cooperation of the ('ongress in their attempt to stamp 
it out by all proper means, but the Congress, he said, would have none 
of the Ordinances which he characterised as “measures of legalised 
Government terrorism.’^ He agreed with the Vicere.y that cooperation 
must be mutual, but added — “Your telegram leads me irresistibly 
to the conclusion that His Excellency demands co-operation from 
the Congress without returning any on behalf of the Government. 
I can read in no other way his peremtory refusal to discuss these 
matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, have at least 
two sides. The popular side I have put as I understand it but, 
before committing myself to a definite judgment, I was anxious to 

understand the other side, that is, the Government side, and then 

tender my advice to the Congress.^^ 
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XIII. Ills Appeal for Eeconsidekation 

Then having reaffirmed his position that he had sought for an inter- 
view with an open mind and a deliberate intention of receiving guidance, 
he made an appeal for reconsideration by the Viceroy, which, as regards 
its sincerity and earnestness, it would be hard to beat. We quote the 
entire paragraph : ‘Tf it is not yet too late, I would ask His Ex- 
cellency to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any condition whatsoever as to the scope and subject of dis- 
cussion, and I, on niy part, can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all facts that he might put before me. I would unhesita- 
tingly and willingly go to the respective Provinces and with the help 
of the authorities study both sides of the question, and if I came to 
the conclusion after such study that the people were in the wrong and 
that the Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position and that Gov^ernrnent was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the 
Congress accordingly.” 

This, we may say, was generally perceived to be a sound position. 
Every public man has the right, in cases of doubt and perplexity, to 
approach the authorities, and seek light and guidance from them, with 
a view to making the bearings of his position and that of his party 
clear and pr(‘ciso. Authorities on their side should not shirk the duty 
which rent'^ on them as custodians and guardians of the interests 
and rights of the public to seek the advice and assistance of especially 
those leaders who wield influence over, and command the confidence of, 
the publi<*. They should welcome such advice and assistance from any 
lesponsible (quarters, and should be eager to have it aud profit by it 
when it is voluntarily otiered by a groat and well-intentioned leader 
like Mahatma Gandhi. This is almost a commonplace of the art of 
government, and it wa^ then fore very widely felt that Gandbiji's mani- 
festly sincere solicitation for an unconditional interview with the Viceroy 
at a critical juncture should not have met with an almost ungracious 
rebufl'. 


XIV. Api’eal Accompanied By “Threat’* 

But at the same time it was thought by many outside tlie rauks of 
the fighters and the fighting lino, that this appeal for co-operation 
should not have been lallowed by Gandhiji to go accompanied by a 
“threat” of renewal of Civil Disobedience in the event of Govern- 
ment not agreeing to see him and discuss business with him with a 
view to coming to a settlement — possibly, a tliird Settlement. It was 
thought that it would Imve been better if Gandhiji had asked for an 
int'Tview unrestricted by any conditions on his part, without laying 
down any “limitiitious” or conditions. Why did he make that occasion 
the occasion for reiterating his belief in Civil Disobedience “as the natural 
right of the people” aud as “an effective substitute for violence or 
armed rebellion” ? Had there been ever a question that such was at least 
his belief ? Had not his belieCbeen given expression to from hundreds 
of platforms aud in hundreds of articles ? Had not Government been 
G 
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fully aware that Gandhiji was the apostle of Civil Disobedience, and 
would have advocated it and adopted it when all other methods should 
have failed him ? As regards the plan of a fresh campaign of Civil 
Disobedience tentatively adopted by the Working Committee Resolution 
forwarded to the Viceroy, there had not also been in any cognisant 
quarters the least shadow of a doubt that a further trial of strength 
between the Congress and Government would have been the inevitable 
consequence of a rupture in the truce between them. The truce and 
the Settlement which had ushered it had only shewn that hitherto the 
two parties had fought what in current chronicles was recorded as a 
“drawn battle^’. Each party would have therefore pushed it to deci- 
sive results in case they failed to consummate the tniee into lasting 
peace. There had not been any illusions anywhere as to the conse- 
quences of a rupture. By enterifjg into a tnice» Government had not 
abdicated its authority nor disowned the methods whereby it thinks that 
authority should be maintained ; and on the other side, neither had the 
Congress turned down its goal of indopendenec nor repudiated its 
method of civil disobedience. Each party had kept its lines of defence 
in tact. Every body knew that they had done so. That paragraph 
therefore, in Gandhiji\s telegram which referred to his “limitations^’ and 
forwarded the defensive and offensive programme of tlie Working 
Committee, was considered by many as not only a needless superfluity, 
but as a diplomatic error, absolutely brushing away the already slender 
chances of an amicable settlement with the Government. The Resolu- 
tion of the W. C. was no doubt a tentative one, and was intended to 
have effect only in case Government did not see its way to accede to 
the Congress leader’s request for an absolutely unfettered interview. 
Nevertheless the forwarding of a fighting resolution tog(ilier with 
friendly overtures for cooperation (“seeking light and guidanco^O was, 
naturally, interpreted in the official, and we may add, in souio non-official 
quarters, as dangling the threat and menace of a fresh offensive in case 
Government did not mend or end its policy in accordance with the 
“advice^’ given by the Congrc'^s. To the official mind, Gandhiji’s telegram 
carried within its cover of friendly overtures a live bomb timed to 
burst on certain conditions not being fulfilled by the receiver, and set 
his whole estate in conflagration. Gandhiji wa.s carrying no doubt a 
spotlessly white flag, but inside the scanty folds of his etpially spotlessly 
white loin cloth he was also rattling a non-violent sword. P^very 
body knew the existence of the non-violent sword, and many were even 
prepared to concede that the sword had during the previous trial of 
strength proved its metal up to the hilt ; but it was not expected tliat 
Gandhiji of all persons would allow it to shake in its trusty sheath and 
rattlCf while he was knocking, after his return from p]ngland, at the 
Viceregal Lodge with an olive branch in hand. It made the inmates of 
that Lodge not only wary and suspicious, but determined and resolute. 
Possibly, the previous attitude at that place had been one of inclined 
hesitation if not one of actually ready response. But the Resolution of 
tlie Working Committee was quick to determine the Viceregal Lodge 
too into a resolution, namely, not to open its portals to a person coming 
as a “friend"’ but who might, according to all calculations, turn out au 
“enemy”. 
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XV. The RESOLurroN : Its Effect. 

The Resolution of the Working Committee dated January, 1, 1932, 
was a long one giving, firstly, the Congress version of the situation 
in the country including the Frontier Provinces where shooting with 
some casualties had taken place ; secondly, a denial of the proposition 
that the situation had been such as to demand and justify the promul- 
gation of a number of Ordiiuinces ; and, thirdly, a statement of the 
conditions under which the Congress was still prepared to render 
cooperation. This paragraph of the Resolution contained matters which, 
together with a fresh plan of Civil Disobedience sketched in the last 
part of the Resolution, decided the issue and reduced to nullity the 
Delhi Pact. “The Committee regards the Premier's declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadecpiatc, and, in tlie terms of the Congress 
demands, opines tliat nothing short of complete independence, carrying 
full control of defence, external affairs and finance with such safeguards 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation, can be 
regarded by the Congress as satisfactory." — this part of the Resolution 
showed beyond every possibility of doubt that the Congress could not 
be expected to cooperate in the working of any Indian Constitution 
framed on the basis of the Premier's declaration or the White Paper. 
It is true that the Congres.s delegate in the second R. T. C. had been 
treated with every consideration, and he had not faltered in the position 
he had taken up on the Congress mandate ; but, as the Resolution 
proceeded to note, “the British Government was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled to speak on 
behalf of tlic whole nation." Then the Resolution proceeds to “say that 
the Committee is prepared to render cooperation to Government provi- 
ded the Viceroy reconsiders his Thursday's telegram to Mahatma 
Gandhi, adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its 
recent acts, a free scope is left to the Congress in any future negotia- 
tions and consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and administration of the country is carried on with 
populai* representatives ])ending the attainment of such independence." 

Naturally, these words convoyed a meaning far from soothing to the 
susceptibilities of the Government. Government was asked, so it was 
thought, to pay a ]>rico to buy the cooperation of the Congress. 
Cooperation for what V For the achievement of an object which, in the 
near future, Government did not, and still do not, believe as coming 
within the range of practical politics. As regards Defence and Foreign 
Relations, and partly also as regards Finance, Government did not 
believe that it would be possible in the immediate future to transfer 
responsibility to the elected Indian legislatures. 

XVI. The Government View. 

Government thought, therefore, that they were asked to pay the 
CO for an impossible commodity. Moreover, the price they were 
cd to pay was such that no sane and no self-respecting government 
uld be called upon, and should afford, to pay. It was to make 
ms with a body which asserted that deliberate defiance of law and 
der and constituted authority in the event of its having failed to 
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bring tho Government to agree to its proposals, was, and must conti- 
nue to be, its specific method. Government must be prepared to 
bargain with, and function under, a perpetual potential menace of law- 
lessness. The *‘advicc” tendered by the leaders of a dominant party 
must have to be accepted as the ultimate sanction of all government 
policies and measures even during the period leading to the establish- 
ment of full responsible government in India. The Viceroy's cabinet 
must have its unofficial monitors, and His Majesty's Government in 
India must be made to behave and must function under the domineer- 
ing shadow of a power behind the throne. Now, Government thought 
that it must resolutely say “No" when it was called upon to pay a 
price like this to buy the dubious commodity of Congress cooperation. 

XVII. Assessixcj The “Price/’. 

The above is not perhaps an inexact rendering of the eilcct which 
the last portion of the second telegram of ^lahatma Gandhi produced 
on tho official mind. That it was so was reflected, and is still reflec- 
ted, in many official statements and in the utteranceK of many 
responsible statesman from the Secretary of State downvvaids. Many 
persons outside officialdom have, however, thought that it would have 
been better if Government had assessed the price it was called upon 
to pay according to an altogether different scale of values. Those 
permanent values ought not to have boon obscured by such compara- 
tively ephemeral considerations as “lawlessness" by a certain popular 
party and “humiliation" and loss of iwestige likeJy to be suffered by 
constituted authority. The entire machinery of coristitnfed antliority 
in India was in tho process of being overhauled, hi this job trained 
mechanics wore cooperating with those who had never handled the 
tools, but who were impatient to have them and use (hem. It was 
also agreed that the machinery was primarily ///e//- concern, atid that 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the charge of the machi- 
nery would have to be made over to thorn. Those who had been in 
charge ought not of course to have retired in haste or in anger ; but 
they had to retiie nevertheless. It was part of their contract to ensure 
before retiring that the job was entursted to trained and trusted hands. 
But it ought have been recognised as no less an (*ssential part of tho 
contract to ensure that the retirement took place with the minimum of 
delay and with the minimum loss of efticiency on one side and good 
will on the other. It has constantly (o be borne in mind that it is the 
goodwill of the nation that supplies the motive power as well as 
maintains the real efficiency of the machine of government. The would- 
be engineers must of course pass through a period of probation. 
During this period of probation, throe things must never be 
lost sight of. First, the probation should be as short as pos- 
sible consistently with the requirements of safety and efficiency. Second- 
ly, safety and efficiency in this case depend much more upon the 
measure^ of good will that can be secured of those vitally concerned in 
the business and the degree of their willing association with it, than on 
the number and stringency of the restrictions that may be laid by those 
already in charge in respect of the new-comers to the job. Thirdly 
the job is more directly, vitally and intimately the job of the ‘^new- 
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comers’^ than of any other persons ; and this beinp; undeniably so, it 
ought be considered undeniable also that the chances are ninetynine to 
one that the new-comers being actually placed in charge will wilfully 
neglect or spoil their job. Success or failure means life or death to 
them And history has never taught the lesson of peoples coming to grief 
through the mere fact of trying to manage their own affairs. 

XVIII. “Potential Menace” 

As wise and practical statesmen, therefore, those responsible for the 
conduct of affairs should have, on their side also, sought light and 
assistance from those most intimately in touch with the masses of people. 
On the popular side, there has existed in every country the perpetual 
potential menace of growing discontent and revolt that is an evil 
which all human institutions arc heir to. On the Government 
side, there has existed the need and the desire to repress the manifesta- 
tions of that discontent and maintain law atid order. Now, this 
simple law of action and reaction should not, except in its very abnor- 
mal operations, bo set up as a bog(‘y before them by practical politicians. 
That masses of men may be discontented with any form of governnumt, 
and may, under certain circumstances, express their discontent in some 
form of revolt, is a ])ossibility which always remains, and government 
need feel itself peculiarly unfortunate to bo confronted with this per- 
manent possibility. On tlio contrary, discontent has very often been 
regarded by sound political jihilosophy as the leaven that works in the 
bosom of every state enlarging the rights and liberties of the people. 

XIX. The Case In Point 

To come to the case in point. If the British Government could not 
admit the credentials of the Congress entitling it to speak for ttie whole 
nation, they could, and as a matter of fact, did recognise it as a great and 
powerful organisation embodying the wishes and aspirations of a consi- 
derable section of the iieople. The epithet had been used by Lord 

Irwin himself. Now, the i^ossibility that this great organisation would 
or might under certain circumstances resort to direct action was no more 
and no loss than the possibility of intensive popular agitation which 
confronts all governments. The potential menace is perpetually there : 
now greater now less. Now on the surface, now in the depths. Some- 
times the manifestations of the menace grow less and less, yet the 
menace is, all the time, possibly gathering strength within. The (tgent 
operaniH as well as the modus operundi may change. The Congress had 
resorted to direct action on two previous occsions. That action had 
either “died a natural death’' or been suppressed or treated with. But 
its death had not proved death, and its suppression. It had already 
been rearing its head when Mahatma Gandhi returned from the R. T. C. 
The mere fact that it was still alive ueed not have upset Government 
Now, Gandhiji’s second telegram only reminded, so it was thought. 
Government that it was alive. Government need not have taken far too 
serious a view of it As a matter of Jact Government had not taken 
too serious a note of it during the fateful days of the Delhi and Simla 
Settlements. Gandliiji had made it quite clear then that direct action 
by the Congress had only been suspended. Government had not appa* 
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rentl)^, looked askance at that. But then, as the official statement issued 
after the arrest of Gandhiji said, the conditions had been different. 
Government had hoped that the Congress would appreciate the 
conciliatory gesture made by the Government of Loid Irwin in making 
a settlement with it ; that it would appreciate the earnestness of tlie 
appeal made by the Head of the Indian Government to Mahatma Gandhi 
to give lip the barren method of non-cooperation and try the fruitful 
one of collaboration in the business of the Round Table Conference ; 
that in the light of the discussions in the R. T. C., it might be 
induced to bring down its aspirations to the realm of practicalities, and 
«aecept a plan of constitutional advance in India accejitablc to all the 
interests concerned ; and that in the event of this hope not being fulfilled, 
the Congress would at least perceive the unwisdom of renewing civil 
disobedience and disturbing peace during the course of constitutional 
deliberations, in which parties and interests other than the Congress were 
vitally involved. But, unfortunately, these hopes had not been fnl- 
fillcd. Gandhiji had not accepted the AMn'te Paper as the basis of Indian 
Constitution building : and the Congress had not suspended its prepa- 
ration for the “next war” and had not desisted from fomenting trouble 
in the Frontier Province, in U.P., and in Bengal during the ])eriod its 
representative had been in the midst of peace parleys in London. Under 
these eircumstanccs, the menace of civil disobedience could not be 
dismissed as merely an abstract, theoretical menace, and Government could 
not help taking a serious note of the hypothetical threat of renewed civil 
disobeclionce contained in the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi. 

XX. Question of Responsibility. 

It is of little use now to revive the controversy as to the (lucstion — 
ith whom did the responsibility lie for renewing the hostilities that 
had been suspended by tiie Settlement ? “War guilt” has never 
been an (‘nsy matter to settle, and it has taxed the conscientious fairness 
of history more than anything else to adjudge and award it. We 
had before now referred to the charges brought by the Congress 
party that the Government had not been fulfilling their part of the 
“contract” very satisfactorily, and that they had been taking advantage 
of the truce to cripple Congress organisations. Otiicial Btatement.s not 
only denied this, but made the counter charge that the Congress had 
been taking advantage of the truce to consolidate its position and 
make active preparations for the “coming war”. Perhaps it would 
be bettor if we simply let alone the charges and the counter 
charges. The fact of the matter seems to have been this that 
neither party trusted the other. The Congress thought that it could 
not get away from tlie following facts and surmises : that officialdom had 
never liked the Pact which had seemed to it like treating with elements 
of disorder and lawlessness ; that British statesmen of all parties had 
regarded the Congress claims of complete independence and so forth 
as verging upon sheer absurdity as a practical proposition bearing on 
the near future ; that the emergence of the National Government in 
England with the overwhelming Conservative majority behind it would 
rather stress the need of effective safegua^s and of resolute 
government than that of relaxing control over the vital points of the 
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machinery of Indian government ; that during the course of the second 
session of the Conference itself, deep under* currents had been seen to 
cut away and narrow rather than consolidate and broaden the bases of 
the future Indian Swaraj ; and both Whitehall and Simla had been silent* 
ly but resolutely concerting measures to deal a death blow to the Con- 
gress, if should again challenge the power and authority of Government. 
The retort of Government to all this was of course of this that the 
change of Horae Government had not meant a change of policy or of 
any inclination to go back ujmn the pledges made to India ; that while 
Government were prepared as before to proceed steadily and swiftly 
with the work of framing a constitution for India ; they were deter- 
mined to treat any recrudescence of lawlessness with no more leniency 
and indulgence. In short, they were in no mood to be caught napjnng on 
their oars by a fre.sh whirl-wind of civil disobedience. Touching the larger 
(juestion of the future (k)nstitution, Government felt that they were con- 
vinced of two things : First, that the Congress party cannot be induced 
to accede to the reservations arid safeguards as embodied in the White 
Paper, which all British parties had considered essential , and, secondly, 
that the Congress party would not be induced to give up its unconsti- 
tutional method of civil resistance or direct action in order to press its 
claims. The lesson of the truce and that of its participation in the R.T.C 
had been lost upon it. Another interview granted to Mr. Gandhi, and, 
possibly, a third settlement issuing from it, would not have virtually and. 
permanently improved tlic situation ; it would have merely postponed 
the evil day. It would merely have dragged the Government through 
another spell of diminished prestige and damped spirits without producing 
any material gain whatsoever. It was considered wise, therefore, to lose 
no more time in parleying and pact-making with a party with which it 
had been found impossible to treat except on terms considered im- 
])OssibIe and unreasonable by Government. The menace of civil disobe- 
dience was there, and it was considered best to give it a short 
shrift without further ceremony. This was thought of by many as a 
probable explanation of the Viceroy’s first refusal to grant Gandhiji 
an unfettered interview. Sir Samuel TIonre, who was then at the 
holm of Indian affairs, was credited by Gandhiji himself to be a plain- 
talker. lie was more than that : he was also a plain-hitter. He 
would have nothing to do with time-serving fictions and easy-going 
illusions. If his “just brute^’ had to be unmuzzled, he would unmuzzle 
it without further fuss, ado or ceremony. The psychology and the 
logic behind the latter part of Gandhiji’s second telegram to the 
Viceroy were not also particularly obscure. The Congress Executive 
thought that with the swamping of the Labour Government in England, 
the hand of friendshij^ and cooperation that had been extended to the 
Congress, would now be withdrawn, and that, Congress or no Congress, 
a constitution for India would be hatched mainly under a diehard and 
reactionary inspiration, and ’constitutional greatness” would be thrust 
upon the political infancy of India under the beneficent offices of 
whatiwas later called a ‘two-sided policy”. 

XXL What the Lookers-on Thought. 

Nevertheless, after everything has been said on either side, those 
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who have looked on have thought that it would have been better 
if Government had seen its way to grant Mahatma Gandhi an absolute- 
ly unconditional interview for the purpose of giving him the benefit 
of a face to face discussion on the undeniably acute situation in the 
country, and also» if necessary, the privilege of holding personal 
enquiries in the Provinces to satisfy himself as to the line of action 
he might be called upon to adopt at that most critical juncture of 
Indian history. It was to be remembered that he had come back not 
convinced of the utter futility of offering further cooperation, and that, 
whatever the “fire-eaters” might or might not have been saying, his 
voice in the Congress and in the country was still unquestionably 
decisive, so that if he decided on a pacific line of action, it was as 
sure as anything that that would have been the line of action for the 
nation as a whole, barring the probable case of those who believed in 
violent revolution. It would have been better, so it was thought, had not 
Government fired the first shot in its reply to the first telegram of Gandhiji. 
That first shot was regarded by many as a practical blunder of first-rate 
gravity. That first shot had not induced the Congress camp to lay down its 
arms. It is true tiiat some of the lieutenants of Mahatma Garulhi had already 
shouldered arms while the General had not been at his wonted po.st ; 
still they had been waiting for final orders. And in all likelihood tlie final 
orders to form and march would not have been given, or at any rate would 
not have been given presently, had not Government been in a hurry to 
fire its first shot and asked the "enemy” to surrender arms. It was 
undeniable that under the very acute conditions then prevailing in some 
of the Provinces of India, the suspense of the truce had been to'inR 
the patience and endurance of many in either camp ; and that there 
had been an increasing eagerness in some quarters of either camp 
to “face the fire” rather than be in uneertainfy. Ikit still, 
it was thought, there had not been any urgent need or com- 
pelling factor to ])rccipi‘ate the struggle. If tlx* ViciToy liad 
seen his way to grant Gandhiji the favour of a free talk with iiim, it 
was just possible that a truce, more effectively maintaining a peaceful 
atmosphere than had been the case during the absence of Gandhiji in 
London, would have been ensured by Gandhiji^s inllncnce pending the 
preparation and passage of the Indian Constitution Bill through the 
British Houses of Parliament. Xo body of course had expected that 
this would have meant acceptance of the White paper or of the Bill framed 
on the basis of the White Paper by the Congress school of thought. It was 
probable that a day would come when the fire had to be faced. Yet 
there were certain advantages accruing from a prolonged lease of life 
given to the truce. Firstly, it was just possible that Gandhiji would 
have exerted his great influence in moderating the fires that had made 
the situation very hot for Government as well as the Congress, so that it 
would have been more humanly possible for G( vernment to function in 
undiminished prestige and the Congress in unblemished honour. This 
would have meant the creation of the necessary peaceful atmosphere. 
Secondly, it would have stopped the resources of Government and also 
of the great political organisation in India being drained in men and 
money in these exceptionally diflicult times. Thirdly, the taste of 
prolonged peace would have produced a natural disinclination for the 
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unsavoury bitters of “war”. The cement of peace mentality naturally 
takes time to “set” ; the plant of goodwill requires time to have its 
delicate roots well and firmly settled in the soil where it may be 

cultivated. It is never safe to try the cement or the plant before 
its time. 

On the Congress side too, as we have seen, it would have been better, 
in the judgment of many, if the return shot had not been fired immedi- 
ately after the first reply of the Government. The appeal for reconsi- 
deration should not have been allowed to be used as a wrapper for a 
live bomb— the resolution of the Working Committee. It would have 
shewn the strength of the organisation and not its weakness if at that 
moment it had refrained from rattling its non-violent sword in its trusty 
sheath. But perhaps there is a fatality not altogether amenable to 
reasoned control attending the passage of earthly events. 

XXII. Returning the Fire 

After the Congress Executive had returned the fire in the shape of 
its Resolution, the concatenation of causes and effects determining 

the subsequent course of events was fully and almost inexorably establi- 
shed. Practically no doubt remained as to what would happen next. 
Viceroy’s second reply caused no surprise ; that the offer of cooperation 
by the Congress under the hypothetical threat of Civil Disobedience 
should have been considered by the Government as impossible was a 
foregone conclusion. Viceroy’s second reply was dated January 2. 
Amongst other things it said : “No Government, consistent with the dis- 
charge of their responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be 
imposed under the menace of an unlawful action by any political organi- 
sation nor can the Government of India accept the position impli^ in 

your telegram that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 

yourself as to the necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and Rafter 
all other possible remedies hud been exhausted.” Now, this last part of 
the telegram here (pioted was considered by many impartial critics as 
not only un-called-for but as not being quite fair to the position taken 
up by Qandhiji in his two telegrams. As Gandhiji observed in his final 
telegram : “Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advan- 
ced the claim that any policy of the Government should bo dependent 
on my judgment. But I claim that any popular and constitutional 
government would always welcome and sympathetically consider the 
suggestions made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 
them with all available information about their acts or Ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove.” Every sensible man would grant 
that this was a perfectly tenable position. As regards the threat refer- 
red to in the Viceroy’s telegram, Mahatma said that it was only an 
honest expression of opinion” ; that Civil disobedience had merely been 
suspended by the truce and never altogether given up ; and he added : 
“Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstances the 
Congress might have to resume Civil Disobedience, the Government 
did not break off the negotiations.” This, also, is perfectly true, and 
the Government know as well as others that this was true. But then 
it was felt by many that the moment was not quite opportune for let- 
7 
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tiog the noa-violent sword thus publicly rattle. The curve and contour of 
forces which determine the course of events show sometimes a rising 
peace mood and sometimes a rising war mood. When and so long as 
the former prevails, tolerance and forbearance characterise the dealings 
of parties with respect to one another, so that many causes of provo- 
cation and irritation are put aside with a mild shrug of the shoulders 
or glossed over with a bland, tolerant, smile. But when the latter prevails, 
every cause of provocation must be religiously guarded against if peace 
is to be maintained. During the first, the peace-maker moves with the 
current ; during the second, against it Wise men should, therefore, 
always take account of the nature and direction of the curve : should 
ask — Is the moment psychological and propitious for doing or omitting 
to do certain things ? Now, when Mahatmaji landed in Bombay, the war 
curve had already been showing its dangerous gradient ; the situation 
had been, according to all admissions, acute and, in fact the offensive had 
already begun in some of the fields without either party having made a 
formal declaration of war. Such a moment was not certainly opportune 
for Government curtly refusing to see Oandhiji except on conditions, 
and the Working Committee insisting on satisfaction being rendered unto 
it under the hypothetical threat of renewed civil disobedience. 

On January 4, Government issued a Statement on the situation 
created by the failure of these negotiations. The Statement gave a review 
of the Delhi settlement and of the circumstances connected with it. 
The Statement also complained that the attitude of the Congress after 

the Settlement had not been one of cordial and responsive co-operation 

with the Government, but that it had been mainly prompted by the 
desire to utilise the truce as a means of preparation for a further con- 
flict, and of enhancing the prestige of the Congress as a privileged body 
standing out of the line of the general public and other organisations. 
Whilst the Statement assured that the Britii^h Govern mcfit had given 
an undertak ng “that they would make every effort to overcome as 
quickly as possible the practical difficulties in the way of its realisation'^ 
(that is, the scheme of constitutional Reform agreed to by the the majo- 
rity in the R. T. C.), it also assured the public that if the struggle 
were then renewed, it was because the activities of the Congress in the 
meantime had goaded and precipitated it. As we have already discus- 
sed at some length the factors relevant to the renewal of the 
movement, we need not try to analyse the leiigthy statement issued ’by 

the Government of India. We shall quote only a •cardinal passage : 

“The main issue before Government was whether Congress were pre- 
pared or not to co-operate in further constitutional discussion and it 
was essential to ascertain their attitude and that of Mr, Gandhi towards 
the fundamental question. It was plain that there could be no co-ope- 
ration in any accepted sense of the term so long as activities in the 
United Provinces etc, etc.'^ It also referred to the Resolution of the 
Working Committee passed under the advice of Mr. Gandhi which 
threatened to make the possible menace of Civil disobedience an actua- 
lity in case Government failed to satisfy certain conditions laid down 
by Mr. Gandhi. Co-operation with the Congress under these terms 
could only spell abject abdication by Government of its very right to 
exist and function. 
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XXIIL The Indian Government Statement 

The Statement like the second telegram of the Viceroy was not fair 
to Mr. Gandhi when it said that he wanted Government to accept 
conditions ’‘which would make Mr. Gandhi the arbitrator of measures 
necessary for the maintenance etc.^^ The Statement then proceeded to 
criticise the “ creed^^ of Mr. Gandhi relating to the method of Civil 
Disobedience, and observed that in actual experience the pursuance of 
the method had been found to be attended with a great deal of vio- 
lence. It added ; “In using their full resources against it, the Government of 
India are, therefore, fighting the battle not only of this present Govern- 
iiicnt but of the Governments of the future.^' The same Statement 
proceeds to observe : “The issues before the country are plain. On 
the one side, there is a body to which twice has been offered an oppor- 
tunity, without precedent, of assisting towards the political advancement 
of the country On the other side, there is the opportunity of co- 

operation in the great work of constitutional reform to which His Ma- 
jesty's Goveriiniefit and Parliament are pledged.'' 

XXIV. VirEROv’s Significant Speech 

The Viceroy was in Calcutta when the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween himself and Mahatma Gandhi began. His speech at the annual 
dinner of the European Association was a clear review of the situation 
as it then existed, although, of course. Congressmen and those who had 
been accustomed to sec eye to eye with them in matters of public in- 
terest, could not be expected to admit “the hollowness and insincerity 
of the agitation" in the U. P. and in the Frontier Provinces. The 
speech referred, however, to the Congress as “the only active political 
organisation in the country," and complained of the activities of some 
of its leaders which were “of a most unconstitutional and seditious 
character." It reiterated the position agreed upon by a majority of all 
parties in England and India that Indians should be given complete 
responsibility over the administration of their countr>% subject to certain 
necessary safeguards, of which the exact details have yet to be approved. 
The robust optimism of the Viceroy was already darkened by the omi- 
nous shadows of the inevitable. Addressing Mahatma Gandhi: with whom 
he was then in telegra])hic correspondence he said in that speech: “I ven- 
ture to hope that even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to these activities." It was reported at the 
same time that inside the Congress camp great pressure was being put 
upon Mr. Gandhi to “force" his decision in favour of a renewed conflict 
with Government. It was reported, for instance, that Sj. Subhas Bose 
had been telling the Working Committee then sitting in Bombay that 
he would launch a Boycott Movement in Bengal in pursuance of the 
Berhampur Conference resolution, if necessary even without the appro- 
val of the Working Committee. It is quite possible that “hot-gospellers" 
had been working for war on either side, and the fatal disposition of 
the forces and circumstances in India and in England, in and outside 
officialdom, had then been such^that the influence of these hot-gospellers 
proved to be the most potent^factor in determining the nature and 
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course of the coming event The Viceroy's speech, though not wholly 
shutting out the last dying ray of hope, already foreshadowed the ‘*dual 
policy*' which was openly enunciated by Sir Samuel Hoare later. We 
might refer in particular to Sir Samuel's defence of the Indian policy 
in the House of Commons in connection with the debate on India Office 
Vote, April, 29, 1932. After saying that the policy had been based on 
“the two foundations of order and progress", he challenged any one to 
produce a better policy. Of course critics — more especially on the 
Labour benches — were not wanting who not only doubted the wisdom 
of the double policy of ruling by Ordinances and proceeding with the 
work of constitution-making, but pressed, as Mr. Lansbury for example 
did, India's claim to self-determination with a zest which made many .of 
us rub our eyes in amazement. Had not Labour in England been in 
office before this, and had not Mr Lansbury been a member of the 
Government which had practically followed the same policy of Ordi- 
nance-rule and constitutional eye-wash in relation to India ? Had not 
Mr. Benn in office been as enthusiastic a supporter of resolute govern- 
ment as his successor ? The only practical dilierence between the late 
government and the present appeared to be this that whilst the former 
had, under certain circumstances, made a “bargain" with the Congress, 
the latter flatly refused to do so. As Sir Samuel said in concluding 
his reply to the Commons Debate above referred to — “But J want to 
make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a bargain 
with the Congress as a condition of his (that is, Mr. Gandhi's) cooper- 
ation." But what had the so-called “bargain" with the Congress by the 
Labour Government in reality meant ? Did it imply the essence of self- 
determination for India ? Did that Government repeat the blunder of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George bargaining with the leaders of an 
Ireland in actual rebellion behind the back of Parliament ? We simply 
raise the point and do not pause for a reply. 

XXV. Some Ai.legations 

It was widely insinuated that the Dual policy had already 
been on the lap of the Whitehall archangels and the Ordinances 
had already been on the knees of the Simla gods while IStaliatma Gandhi 
had been collaborating with his British colleagues in the R. T. C. 
The whole matter was threshed out when, on April, 1, a censure motion 
was brought by Mr. Harbans Sing Brar “to discuss the unsatisfactory 
reply of the Leader of the House to questions" relating to the work 
of constitutional reform with Mr. Gandhi in jail. In the course of 
the lively debate that followed, many members openly referred to the 
“Royalists' Circular" (or Mr. Benthall's Circular) on the basis of which 
it was sought to be made out that “there was a serious conspiracy to 
put Mr. Gandhi in jail and to prevent India from getting real respon- 
sibility". Mr. B. Das said in course of the debate that plans for the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and fighting the Congress were being laid deep 
while Mr. Gandhi was offering co-operation in the R. T. C. Sir George 
Rainy on behalf of Government disclaimed of course all direct or in- 
direct connectionIwitL the Royalists' Circular. In his reply to the debate, 
he explained, however, the Dual Policy of the Government and made the 
significant admission — “The Government knew full well that it was no 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in jail# 
and^that was the reason for the Delhi Pact^\ Some members spoke of 
the “Great MoghuF^ at Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need not^ we think, take a serious note of all this. What was called 
“conspiracy” might well be the ordinary natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all institutions and all 
interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger. So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it had merely 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. No body could 
blame it if it did so. For, — so it was argued, — had not the Congress also 
been doing the same ? Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary, using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact of 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart, and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti- 
nued to sow germs of war-madness all around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re- 
concile with what he felt to be his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
or shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with- 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain. This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
been hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether “the Great Moghul” 
had been enthroned in Whitehall or in Simla. 

XXVL The Breakdown and After 

Ihc break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(under a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirder Patel. Nor 
were other prominent Congress leaders allowed to “Jag behind”. The 
Government policy evidently was to “bag the game” as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January, 4, when the day dawned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea- 
ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un- 
lawful body. We quote hero a few lines from The Leaders Own 
Correspondent ( New Delhi, Jan. 4) — “The four Ordinances now pro- 
mulgated reprosented from the Government point of view 
the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of the results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
men do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 

to carry this opinion with it but irnot prepared to take its advice 

against fighting the Congress as it believes that the Congress is the 
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enemy of the Government as well as of the Liberals and should not be 
^own quarter by either”... As regards the objects and scope of the four 
Ordinances wo quote again the same correspondent : (1) to lead to the 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and movable 
property ; (2^ to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so that High 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful ; (3) the press is to be controlled 

or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and in the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition of 
molestation and boycotting is made all-comprehensive to ensure that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter.” In 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to provide against 
any lacuna and make provisions of Ordinances court-proof.” The Gov- 
ernment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the conflict 
its plans wore strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie- 
ty as to the character and magnitude of the possible economic and 
financial repercussions of their policy. It could not help asking itself 
the question — AVould the cumulative effects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining law and’order,”and'of world ^depression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and ])otcntialities of the 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country pound-shilling-and-pence-proof. 

XXVII. Xr:w OrjuNAXcE and New Policy 
We have given above a summary of the central principles of the 
Emergency I^owers, Unlawful Instigalion, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and IMolestation Ordinances. Their seopc covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. Sir Samud Hoarc made an important 
speech at the India Office beforc^somc journalists on January, 14. In 
the course of that speech he said that the action takcnjby the Govern- 
ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; “as long as we arc responsible for India, we intend 
to govern” The Government had no wish to continue the emergency 
measures a day oi an hour longer than needed. “For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on us. If we fight, of course, we shall win, but 
I regard the methods of that kind as out of date. \Ve want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall be delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.” 
Sir Samuel* also contended that ’there was no incongruity between the 
departure of the three Constitution Committees from Home and the 
adoption injlndia of strong measures for the •maintenance of law and 
order. It was no use trying to raise a constitutional structure in India 
the very foundations of which were being continuously sapped by the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness.'^ In fact, it was the Dual 
Policy of order and progress of which we have heard so much. Only 
two points need here be noted in connection with this speech. Sir 
Samuel frankly appraised the situation as “battle”, gand, was .thinking 
of the international parallel. Thisl conception of the Indian rsituation 
should naturally consist with a semi- militarist policy dictating semi- 
martial measures and operations. Emergency measures appear as the 
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only possible measures under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains — Is this a fundamentally correct conception of the 
Indian ensemble of conditions ? Was it or was it not the aim of British 
connection and British governance of India to have them broadbased on 
the maximum good will and increasing cooperation of all sections of Indian 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opinion represent a very considera- 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
affirmative to both these, one might ask a further question — Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently antagonise 
that opinion ? Were not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi and he transported back into his fami- 
luir cloister of seclusion in “the barred guest-house’^ at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Rainy — the Leader of Legislative Assembly — nearer the 
fact when he said that Government knew full well that it was no use 
making a constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politicjilly sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that docs not mean that it has been crushed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
gathering both volume and momentum. The question is — Has it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of the people ? 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them ? Oftner than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. But battle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street has an unfaltering faith 
in the simple law of action and reaction and he cannot be easily deluded 
out of it. Has he not seen the painting of the vanquished lion crou- 
ching at the feet of man, his victor ? Of course, all fault and ail shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and all glory on his victor. We have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis- 
sion and commission on either side. At any rate, this was how it struck 
many of those who looked on. 

XXVIII. The Dual Policy 

The other point relates to Sir Samuel’s defence of the Dual Policy. 
It is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda- 
tions that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the relevant 
question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and Order, one 
might also pertinently ask — Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 
structure — barring of course phantasms and castles in the air — upon no 
foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous and rotten ? Maximum 
goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active cooperation 
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from them is the only kind of foundation that passes the crucial test 
All else is mere dallying, play or eye-wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX, Emergenc y Powers in Operation 

However, there was no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment arming itself with the new Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on the Congress. Leaders were promptly 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective influence. The 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in ciuick succession rendering or trying to render the limbs of the 
Congress organisation paralytic. Almost from the very beginning, the 
Congress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow managed to crop up 
again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested rn 
masse. That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
P'ebruary convictions — nearly 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. The curve 
was seen to dwindle down to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking — Was it because the Movement was 
actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 
manipulated for proi)aganda ? Non-partisans had no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by official answers in the Assembly 
and in the House of Commorrs. Newspapers could in many cases aoi 
only with gagging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven- 
fold bandaged* Precious little would get in through the bandages and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 
due to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the authorities who seemed to discourage arrest and probjrred the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet- 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
months of the conflict was not seen to raise above the figure V,000. It 
dwindled down to even half that number. That the correctness of these 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian (piarters would appear 
from a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. He said 
that even on the strength of the reports published in the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than 66,000. In fact, it was more than 
that. It was to be remembered that this did not possibly include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote corners of the countryside. To 
sum up, the total according to Panditji's estimate up to the third week 
of April could not be much lower than 80,000. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jail at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31,000, and at the end of June 29,000. We 
give them in round figures. 

XXX. Forms of Civil Resistance . Normal 

The unlawful activities of the civil resisters were of the usual forms 
ranging from the holding of banned meetings and processions to refusing 
to be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order. 
The boycott programme was also a very extensive one relating to many 
branches of public administration. And it assailed eveu banks, insu- 
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ranee companies and bullion exchange. The no-tax movement waa alio 
much in evidence. 

XXXI. Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there were 
certain operations organised or attempted to be organised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen- 
dence Day and Gandhi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwalla Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country- 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and picketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined efforts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil Lines and oth(‘r “forbidden’’ places, ard hoist the Nation- 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
or else, to picket shops and warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and sell British ; on the other side, 
there were stern measures taken — measures which in some cases had 
to go to the length of repeated volleys of firing — to stop or prevent 
such provokingly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight against barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and uigiit. C'elebration of the All India Prisoners Day alto de- 
serves mention. 


XXXII. The4<th. Congress Session 

But by far the most widely exciting and superbly dramatic incident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to hold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter [>art of April. An announcement appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
would hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
suggested on the 23rd and 24th oi April. Pandit Rajendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srimati Naidu, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress — that is to say, its **dictatoP' ‘ — changed 
the venu of the Congress from Puri to Delhi ; she also nominated Se- 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, who accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President, The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the (5th. communicated to them the decision 
of the Government of India not to allow the Congress to hold its an- 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the fact that the Congress 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement, and that, con- 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to give a lead and 
impetus to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 
the countr>L This refusal on the part of the Government might be re- 
garded as a perfectly logical process if 6ne could simply accept the 
promises of Sir Samuel Hoare that the Government was engaged in a 
fight with the (Congress for its very existence, and that the ^battle'^ had 
8 
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been thrust upon it. Surely no one would expect a belligerent party 
to invite or tolerate the “enemy^^ within its own defences in order to 
lay his plans there. Still many people thought that from the point of 
view of wiser and more far.seeing statesmanship, Government should 
have been better advis.d, and should have acted more generously, in 
making its decision in a situation so delicate aiid so difficult as this. 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress into its very den 
and suffering itself to be bcard(‘d by it. It might have added to the 
prestige of the transgressor, and detracted from that of the transgressed. 
But the transgressor and the transgressed can not and should not “fight 
to a finish’^ but will have to make and settle down in peace, — peace 
that will be honourable to both, — it would have been better if Govern- 
ment had taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure of the 
actual and potential support behind the Congress Movement. Each 
party bad appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines of 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation. 
Even an avowedly militarist government can ever aflord to forget that 
it has its last lino of defence in that. 

XXXTII. Ni:i:r> for Reconnoitkinc; the Position 

Now, tlic Congress AVorking Ck)mmittoe liad, under the advice of 
Gandhiji, passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was declared 
unlawful. But the C. \V. C. is not the Congress itself. After four 
months — months of such stress and anxiety — it surely behoved Govern- 
ment to make sure of two things : (1) Was the Congress still identified 
with the programme and policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what extent ? 
was the “war-curve” rising or falling inside the Congress zone ? What 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field — the Left, the 
Right, the Centre ? (2) What were the lines of defemee of the Congress 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaiuiug 
ground or losing it As these are most vital questions affecting the 
“order and progress” of tlie nation as a whole, Goverinnent ought not 
to have missed the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole* position. 
Under a democratic cfuifetitution the constitutional usage itself provides 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the country for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction of 
public opinion behirul it. In India no such constitutional usage exists* 
The Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some ext(*nt public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and heavy yoke of the Crdinancos. Under the (u’renmstanees they had 
ceased in a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind. 
Government reports liad of course been saying that the Congress had 
lost favour with all ])cace-loving and law-abiding people who constituted 
the bulk of the Indian nation ; that these were with the Government 
and not with the Congre.ss. Now, the question remained — Was it or was 
it not so ? An open and free session of the Congress — a relaxation of 
the Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the hold* 
ing of^ such a session and its d(*liberation8-~would have supplied a 
surer index of the measure of public sanction behind the Congress and 
also Government than almost anything else that could be thought of in 
a country where democratic usages are not yet established, but which 
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is on the way to gottinq: a democratic constitution. The political advan- 
tege of an open and non-int^-rfered session of the Congress, and also, 
if necessary, of other public bodies, would have far outweighed the 
danger of the possible lead and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such an ( vemt. Such an act of statesmanship would have 
more effectivelv justified tlio plea of the Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the sanction of Indian public opinion in shaping 
their policies and concerting their plans. P(‘opIe would have felt the 
justice and the g( t;rrosily that permitted even an “cnemy^^ to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and it i» quite possible that the enemy himself 
would not have b^ cn impervious to tliat feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for (■onciliation and peace which everybody desired. But, 
then, such a course could not e/^unmend itself to a policy which aimed 
at crushing the Cor.gn^s. In llu' course of the India t)ffice Debate 
(June 27) Sir fSamud iloare rei>lying to the de bate said : “Let them 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it dear that they are prepared 
to coop(‘rate with us on th.e lines of the Wldte Paper, we shall 
not be slow' to cofqierate with them. Cntil tl.ey definitely abandon the 
attempt to sma>h the machinery of Government and set themselves 
up as a rival to tin* accr( dited (iov(‘rnmont of India* there ean be no 
<|Uestion of negotiation of any kind.” 

XXXIV. The (’oniiuess Is A ]>ilemm.\. 

Now, wduit (‘xactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did it 
imply that OoviTmuenl wa« prepared to make peace wdth the Congress 
only on the basi- of a document wdiich the latter had pronounced as 
wholly iinacceptnb](‘ V The Congress w'as placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. If it aoce])tod the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to be tlie expoiumt and month jn'eco of the progressive 
nationalist tliought in India — tin* thought that probably counted more 
than any other in India. If it did n(>t accept it, it must have a defi- 
nite programme of its own to function as a living institution. Now, 
the programme could be, firstly, “hands oil'” or non-cooperation so far 
ns CongrcHsmcn themselves w'ere concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
c»f the Kosponsivist — “cooperate where w'e can and non*cooperate where 
wr must’' ; and, thirdly, it could bo that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperated themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-cooperate. If this last was allow'id to go to the length 
of non-cooperating in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 
by the Government, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience. Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
politically-minded people in India liked to sec this last programme 
given a trial under certain circumstances. They would bo “the smashers 
of the ^ machinery of Government” Government would be perfectly 
within its rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sma- 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it w«ts likely that the reasons, 
if any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
last programme of the Congress were such as could be expected to be 
smashed” ? It is no use smashing individual Congressmen or even 
their organisations if the causes and conditions continue to exist which 
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produce similar or more militant organisation almost as soon as their 
first forms arc suppressed. The question of all-importance was, there- 
fore, this Was the assemblage of conditions evolving the civil disobe- 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength in India ? And 

an open session of the Congress, if permitted, should have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 

could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance 
need not have abdicated his sovereignty. Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences. The Congress Day should have 
been allowed as a day of grace. If it were so allowed, the psychologi- 
cal likelihood was that it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who were certainly not in love with the regime of 
the Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody could talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view. 


XXXV. Leaders “Braving'* Thk Bax. 

But this day of grace was not allowed, and the Congre,~s Leaders — 
Srimati Naidu, Pundit Malaviya, and others whu we re not then in jail — 
decided to ‘‘brave’^ the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
of the incident presented many points of ifjtense dramatic interest, and 
the temptation of a narrative 'would be nearly too nunh to be resis- 
ted. But we do not succumb to it Suffice it to note that despite 
ever\' precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable number 
of delegates managed to filter into the erneible on fire and though n 
very large number of on route arrests — including those f)f Srirnati Nai- 
du and Pundit Malaviya — had been made, the C'ongress Subjects Committee 
were able to meet on the Lh3rd., and the Congress itself on the follow- 
ing day, though only for a few minutes, pas-sing tliiee resolutions. 

Government had refused to take a fiee and open nuasurc' of the 
Congress stature ; but its stature even under the ban and the ordinance 
“steam rolleP^ was not inconsiderable. The incident in Delhi was not a 
aolitar}^ spectacular rocket-firing from the official point of viov. Sparks 
were spread over the w^hole length and breadth of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of conference fireworks almost every 
where. Numberless Provincial, District and Sub-divisional Conferences 
were held to broadcast what the Congress had “hpoken^’ for ten minut- 
es under the shadow of the Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk, Delhi. Of 
course, Government was prompt to deal with these unlawful associations. 
As we have tried to show, the mischief from (he government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, possibly, much less ultimately 
if government had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
(not an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely, Jt was not 
necessary to arrest, haul up and convict a legal body before it did any 
illegal overt act by way ommission or commission. 

XXXVI. Phraseology of “The FronP' 

We have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
appreciation of the circumstances connected with the renewal of the 
fight between the Congress and Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi^martial terms, we have merely echoed the 
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high ‘^battle cries^^ of the “great Moghul^' himself at the India Office. 
Even the ex-Viceroy Lord Irwin, had observed, not quite approvingly, 
this new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Government in fastening “the war guilt’* on the Congress and said 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present Viceroy 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cramping of the political 
outlook. Under the terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea flashed to place 
military officers in charge of some districts instead of civilians. Now, 
conceive for one moment an war officer sitting at the India Office sig- 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, and 
drawing up his weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
with the usual phraseology such as — ‘‘battle thrust upon us” ; 
“if we fight, we shall of course win” ; “the initiative is with ns”; 
“the enemy might then concentrate on the gap in our defences” ; and 
so on. Sir Samuel Hoare has donned the Colonel’s uniform over his 
civilian dress. People still expect that he will doff the uniform and 
appear not only as his honest civilian self but as a dependable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 
need 4 Bot of a ‘just beast’ or of a fighting beast, or anything of the 
kind, but of human understanding, fellowship and service. In the face 
of this supreme need, the Indian nationalists are also called upon to 
make a thorough search of their own camp to make sure that any 
species of the ‘beast” just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 

XXXVII, The Ottawa Conference 

Paring the half year under review a proposal was made in the 
Assembly asking the participation of India in the Imperial Economic 
conference to be held at Ottawa. His Majesty’s Government had adopted 
a new tarift’ policyi and had invited the Government of India to take part 
in a discussion whether, in view of that policy, it would be desirable 
to enter into an agreement with Great Britain for the purpose of a 
reciprocal preference designed to subserve the trade interests of both 
countries. 

This proposal of India’s tarift attachment with Great Britain and 
the Dominions— thi.s policy of Imperial preference and reciprocity— 
would remind one of the Rupee move of the Government which linked 
the poor Indian rupee to the fluctuating British sterling. It was then 
thought that the rupee move had not been actuated solely or even 
primarily by a consideration of India’s own currency interests. It was 
also regretted that in a matter so vital as this, decision had been 
made by the Government of India presumably under dictation from 
Whitehall. Now, a similar objection was taken by the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce consulted by the Commerce Department as regards the 
personnel of the delegation attending the Ottawa Conference. India is 
invited to be a tariff partner with Great Britain and the Dominions, 
Md yet, unlike the other partners, she is to be represented at the 
by a delegation consisting of nominees of a Government 
which 18^ not representative. As regards the general policy of tariff 
®*ivi 8 aging imperial preference and reciprocity, some of the 
Chambers consulted thought that the proposed partnership was 
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«nd unless India were raised politically to the 

ODeX«fi.r„ A Pen'Proeity between an earthen pot and a metal 

the first « stream was not a very convenient arrangement to 

nnt“wLt®r’® stressed the need of consulting the Legislature, 

boffpr Knf there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 

° * possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Kesister ? We reserve 

Conference till some further 

progress is made with it. 

XXXVIII. Reports of tiik CoxsrnrrK Lommiitees 

and'"^r.Tl*rtrf^ comment on the proceedings 

Finanen^Pn the Indian 1< ranchise Committee and of the Federal 

fonnri in sninmary and analysis of the Reports are to be 

Lothl . %> ’ • .'’'’'"'ue of the Register. On May 10. Lord 

mrtW ^hainmm of the first Committee, said in the course of his 
trovernmoni^^*^^^^ r J'^’^u^diise is the foundation for democratic self- 
bv Inrlinn ’ ^ hope that our recommendations will be recognised 

self (Tovprt V <* workable and itrogressive foundation for 

nearfv fiv^ P*’’ electorate of Rritish India was increased 

Adult fra (from o.4 to 27.0 per cent) by those recommendations, 

imonertv ' n l^'ranchise was based on 

orte^n^Vl fn "unimnm educational qualifications. Franchi-sc was 

as aler, also, and the ratio of men voters to women voters 

vLoIa ( ef the total electorate to the adult poimlation 

cases Pf<’''>nec to province. Special interests were, in some 

Classes tl special rejiresentution. As regards the Depressed 

Commit* ' f‘<'Pi*rate or joint electorate was no part of the 

we wonw" >'«'^f'»""'’n‘h.tions of the Second r'ommittcc, 

Renort its'llf' t? loader to the summary and analysis of the 

trround sVeh' ■^n- traversed several areas of controversial 

Cla^m of P ^ as D,f,(nbution of Income Tax ; the Meston Award; the 
of PTei°^ Beagal to a share of the jute faxes and of Assam to a share 
on ^‘ 1 ^ 7 "'“'“ "7*7 : Powers of IJorrowing, and so 

until wo ^ , reserve onr comment on all this 

menflsf! Table Conference discussing the recom- 

al» •U.'r r,,„„,„ibl. 

XXXIX. The Communal Problem 

ritie? plow’" Ilindu-Moslem and Mino- 

£lond R "’t rrnent was reached in this matter when the 

second H, T. C. cloFcd its session and the White Paper was 

fn^leftT' that there was no Lpe of 

Rrtti . reached except by an arbitration by the 

UdII ^o^^ik“'‘®Al/^ “ Communal Award. M'e might 

All-India Moslem Conference which met in Lahore 

towMds the latter Part of March ; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 

It'il'.'a; Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so on. 

It was at the same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of the Premier would mark the beginning and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to Indians self-respect it involved, 
it was fear^ that the disposition of circumstances in India and in 
England was not such as to make it likely that the Award would be 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities and interests con- 
cerned. India must refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upon her, It must be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the only way. And the 

frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 
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JANDAkY— JUNE 1932 



ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1932. 

\2nd, Januari/y 1932.] 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance. 1931. 

Whereas an einer^^ency has iiriBeii which makes it expedient to supplement the 
lieiijral Emerji:eriry l^ower Ordinance. 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Ilengal Emergency Powers (supplementary) 
Ordinance, 19,12. 

2. In sub-section ( 1 ) of seclion 24 of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931, after the words ‘other members sliull be persons , the words ‘‘so (]iialified or’’ 
shall be inserted. 


ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1932. 

[4th^ JiOiuary. 1932.] 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Ciovcrnmont and its ollicers for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Goverii- 
ineut of India Act, the itONernor (icueral is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 

1. (1) This Ordiiuinee may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 19J2. 

(2) This section and section 03 e.xteud to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the li^onlhal Parganas, and the remaining provisions of this 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces as the Governor 
General in Council may, by notilicatiun in the Gazette of India, specify. 

(3) This section and section IkI shall come into force at once, and the Local 
Government may, by notification in the local ofticial trazette, direct that any or all 
of the remaining provision.s shall come into force in any area to which thej' have 
been extended, on such date as may be appe)inted in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

U) “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure. 1898 ; and 

u) “District Magistrate” means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3. (1) Any olficer of Government authorised in this ’behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government may, “if satisfied that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act, in a 

9 
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[ORD-NO. 2 


manner prejudicial to the public Bufety or peace, arrest such person without 
W'arrant and may in so doin^r, use any means that may be necessary. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith report the 
lact to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, 'commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as (he Local Government may, by general or special order 
specify in this behalf : 

person shall, unless^ the Local Government by special order 


• I- person shall, unless the Local Government by special ( 

oth^wise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

1 rovided further that no person shnlf be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 


. '1) , Local Government, if satisfied that there are nasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movenumt prejudicial 
!? p*^^61ic safety or peace, may. by order in writing. giv(‘ any one or more of 

the lollowing directions, namely, that such p(U’son — 

(a) Hot enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) ^hall reside or remain in any area specified in the ortler ; 

order remove himself from, and shall not return to. any area speeifn'd in the 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such ac'ts, or take such 
order with any properly in his possession or under his control, as mav Ik' sopoilicd 
in the order. ‘ * 

1 , order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the I.ocal Government 

by special order otherui.se directs, remain in force b)r more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

•f order made under sub-s(‘ction (1) shall be served on the person to whom 

It ^^hucs in the maniuT pnivided in the C’ode for service of a summons. 

, io the opinion of the Local Government, any land or bnildiiiL^ can 

be utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, or for the purpose' of giving efle<‘t 'to tliis Ordinance or any order 
made thcreundiT, or otherwise for the ]mblie advantage, tlie Local (lovi'rnmont mav 
by order in writing, rc<iuire the occupier or other ixTstui in charge of th(' land nr 
puildiag to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as mnv b(' specified 
in the order, together with the wholf*, or any part R])ecilled in the ordcu*. of anv 
lixtures, fittings furniture or other things for the time being in iln building • and 
tne l^ocal (rovemment may dispose of or us<‘ such land, building, fixlnres. littinc’s 
lurniture or other things in such manner as it may < onsider expedient. 

(2j Jn this section “building" includes any portion or iiortions of a biiildine 
whether separately occupied or not. Hunuing 

District Magistrate may. by order in writing, prohiliit or limit, in such 
} as he may think necessary for (he public advantage, aeees.s to any bnildinc nr 
p ace in the possession or under the control of (Government or of any rnilwav 
local authority, or to anv building or f)lacc in the oeeupatioif 
who her pcrmaae»t or othenvise, of Hi« Mi.j.Sfy's Naval, Military or .\ir fXs o.' 

} police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place, 
fill eh Gifitriel .ALigostratc may, by ordiT in writing, prohibit or regulate in 

patLay^dd^VlmeXj ^oad, 

lyiiiai o])inion of the Local (Jovernment, it is necessary for the 

Lren ^ <*ontrol the Supply of any commodity of general use in any 

the section applies, the Local (Tovernment mav, by notification in 

the W official Gazette, make a declaration to (hat effiect. 

to which a declaration under sub-section (I) extends, the Local 

h?tn of tho Btocks of Kuch Commodity held by him or conBiiriieS to 

Xn “'>y contract^ for the Bupply (o or lv him 

of such oomm^ity or for or in connection with the production or manufacture of 
Buch commi^ity and of any other dealing by him XXn of thr^BonB with 

had Vlhe nrio^B'afw®^^^*^,** V LitL.B or othei dealinRB^'XXdror 

nau or the prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him • nf 

the cOBt of produetton of such commodity, lo far asT m^be tnowu to^im in] 
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the profits usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof ; and of any other 
matters specified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, it is dcsiral)le to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the 
price of such commodity ; 

(b) it may, bv notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the rnaxinium price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold ; and such conditions may be general for 
the whole area or may * vary as regards different localities therein, 
and different conditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity ; 

(c) It may, by order in \vrititig. rcfjnire a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be specified in the 
order, or receiving payment thireforc at the price or prices fixed under clause (b). 

(3) fn this section “tradiT’' inchidcK a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on bfhalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on \^bosc behalf he is acting. 

9. If, ill the opinion of the Ivocal ( loven.ment, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of j^rodui't. article or thing, can be utilised fur the public advantage, the 
I /Deal (rovcrtimcnt may, by order in writing, rcfiuirc any owner or person in charge 
of such prodticf, article or thing to placi* it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and jilaee as m ly lx* spreilied in the order : and the Local Government may 
dispose of or u<e it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10 . (1) Th(’ f)istrict Magistrate may. by order in writing, require anv person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the ord'r. a n'liirn of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public ad- 
vantage. may. by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his pos- 
session or ti ider his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith fitr such period as may be specified iu the order. 

IL (ll The ftistriot Magistrate may. by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned. — 

(a) prohiliit, cither absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purt-hasi*. sale or delivery of or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or exjilosive substanees : or 

(b) direct that anv person owning or having in his passe.ssion or under his con- 
trol any arms, jiurt of arms, ammunition or cxjilosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a seeiire place approved by the iMstriet 3Iagis(ratc or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The ftistriet Magistrate may take possession of — 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tool.s. machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 

bis opinion, to be utilised, >^herhe^ by the owner or by auy other person, for the 

purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority. 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 

thereof. 

12 . Any officer of (Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local (Go verri merit may, within any area specified iu such order, 
appoint persons as special iiolice officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
dt'emed to have been appointed ns a special police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13 . Any officer of (iovernment authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Ixical (Government may, within any area specified in such order, reciuire 
any landholder, village headman, lamhardar, iuamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other educa- 
tional institution to assist in the restoration -and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any railway adminiatration or local authority in such manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14 . If, in the opinion of the Local Governraent, it is necessary for the public 
advantape to secure the continuance of any public utility service, as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Governraent may — 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in chargi' of the utility 
service or of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect of the supply 
of such service as may be specified in the order ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service or of anything ancillary thereto or to the person in control oi any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person has disobeyed, or neglected to 
comply with, an order made under clause laL without such notice, assume control 
of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order ther(‘with as may, in the 
opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure the continuance of such 
service. 

15 . The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, majj, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless ofliee or station and, 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

16 . The District Magistrate may — 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel 
for any passengers or goods, and, for this purpose, exclude’ from such tram or 
vessel any passengers or goods which it is already canying or about to carry ; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or classes of goods or 
goods consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carriid on any railway or 
vessel ; 

(c) exclude or cicct any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or pronibit the stopping of. trains* or vessels at any station : or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, de}mte one or more 
police officers not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any 
public meeting fjr the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, 
and may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an 
escort of police officers. 

Explafiation—Yox the (purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which is open to the public or to any class or portion of the public, and a meeting 
may be a public meeting notwithstanding that h is held in a private place and not- 
withstanding that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

18 . The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising — 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to bo committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clau.se (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions oi the Code shall, so far as may be. apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

19 . Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place, 
the search of which such authority has reason to believe to bo necessary for the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining w'hether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescrlhodl 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with ; or 
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(c) fijencrally, giving effect to such power or securinK compliance with, or 
effect to, any order given, direction maue or condition prescribed in the exercise oi 

20. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply vi^ith an order direction 

given, or condition prescribcci, in accordance with the provisions of this (papier, me 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or proscribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order direction 

given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or w'ith fine, or with both. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 21, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribefl in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter Tl, or impedes ihe lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or wdth fine, or with both. 

23. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend’ to ono’year, or with tine, or with both. 

24. Whoever dissuades or attimipts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with* fine, or with both. 

25. Whoever by vvonls, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the publii; or any sec- 
tion of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any class 
of H’s Majesty's subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. *(]) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which arc prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenue.s. or are liarbouring 
persons concerned in the commis.sion of such oncnces or acts, the Local Government 
may, by notification in the Local official Chizetlc, impose a colltcti\e fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The liOcal Government may exempt any person or clas.s or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any ixnlion of such fine. 

(.']) The District Magistrate, after such incpiiry as be may di^orn necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants, 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Ixical 
Government, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the 
inhabitants of the area. 

Explanation.—Vox the purposes of this section, the “inhabitants'* of an area 
incluties persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or 
by their agents or servants collect rent from holders or occupiers of land in such 
area notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

27. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a 
newspaper book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under anv other law for the time being in force shall be 
punishable with imprisonment whicn may extend to six months or with fine or with 
both. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted 
by any court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the 
opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace and such young person is sentenced to fine the Court 
may order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian : 
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Provided that no such order Rhall he made iinlcRS the parent or pjuardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

(2) In any Buch case the Court may direct by its order that in default of 
payment of the fine by the j)arent or j^iinrdian, the parent or ^oirdian shall sufTer 
iniprisonment as if the parent or f^nardian had himself been conricted of the ofl'cnee 
for which the yoiin^- person is convicUd. 

29. Courts of criminal jiirisdiclion may be constituted under this Ordinaner 
of the following classes, namely ;—(i) &^pccinl Judges; (ii) l^peeial Magistrates ; 
(iii) Summary Courts. 

30. The Local (lovcrnment may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years in 
the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 

31. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such offen- 
ces as (he Local CJovernment, or an otlicer empowered by the Local (fovern incut in 
(his behalf, may, by gdieral or special order in writing, direct. 

32. fl) A Special Judge may take cognizance of otrences without the aoeiised 
being committed to liis Cenrf for trial, and, in trying accused persons, shall 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code lor llie trial of warrant eases by Magis- 
trates ; 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of tht* substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bemiKl to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is. in his opinion, neecssarv in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not corning within the scope of sub-seelion (I), (lie provisions of 
(he Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proceedings of a SjreOal Judge: and for the purposes of the said provisions, the 
(\)urt of the ir'pecial Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

shall lie in the ease of any sentence jtnsscd by a Special 
Jiiclgc of deatJi or of transportation or imprisonment for a tcim of two yeais or 
more, and the provisions of the ('oth' and of the Indian Ijimitation Act, 10(.'8, shall 
apply in respect of such apjieal as if it w^ re an appeal under the Code fiorn u hcm- 
lence passed [»y a Court of Session exercising jurisdietion in the area in which the 
Oilence was commit led. 

(2) A sentence of death pa.SHcd by a Special .liKlnm .shall be hubjeet to confirma- 
tion in (he manner provided in the Code for the contirmalion of a sen(rt:.-e of death 
pa.ssed by a (\)urt of Session. 

35. Any Presidency Magistrate or I^Iagistrate of (he first class who has exercised 
poAvers as such for a period of not les.s than two years may tie invested by the 
JjOeal C 0 vein men t with the powers of a Special Magistrate Minder this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
onences, other than offences punishable with death, as the Local (iovernment or an 
oftieer empoAvered by the Local Oovernment in this behalf mav, by general or srx‘cial 
order in writing, direct, 

trial of any ease under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 
follow the procedure laid doAvn in sub-seetion (/) of section for the trial of cases 
by a Special Judge. 

Ri matters not coming Avilhin the scope of sub-section i/), the provision of 
the Code, so far as they arc not inconsistenf Avith this Ordinance, shall apjJy to 
proceedings of a Sfieeial Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said provisions (he 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

38. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprison men t exceeding seven years. 

39. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or im- 
prisonment tor a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Court of bession, unless the Kpeciai Magistrate passes a 
sentence of transportation exceeding one year or a sentence of imprisonment excee- 
ding four years, in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2f Ai\ appeal under sub'Scction (1) shall be presented written seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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40. If any question arises whether, unfier any order made section 31 or section 
30, an ofTeiice is triable by a Special Jud^e or Special Ma^^istrate, the question shall 
be referred for decision to the Local Governnient. and its decision shall be final. 

41 . The Jvocal Government may, by general or special order in writinp:, empower 
any Mapfistratc appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the powers 
of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct : 

I’rovided that no person shall be fried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
specified in sub-section (If of section 200 of the Code which is punishable wdth 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of eases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

43. In the trial of any eaee a .'Nummary (jourt shall, as far as possible, follrjw 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
nil the powers conferred liy the C.’odc on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to r('C’>rd more than a memorati- 
dnm of the evidence or to frame a formal charge: 

I’rovided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not excelling one year, the court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of cases in which an apjieal lies laid down in chapter XXIl of the 
Code. 

44. .Nummary Courts may pass any sentence which uay be passed by a Magis- 
trate of the first class. 

45. (1) If a tSummary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for th« 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a tine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried^ by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term excetniing fifty rupees, an 
appeal shall lie to the Special Judge appointed for the area in which * the offence 
w.iH commit Osl. or. if no Special Judge has been so appointed, to the Court of 
S()ssion excre.sing jurisdiction in the area in which the ofi'enee was tried. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall bo presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an ap)>eal under ibis section, a ^^peoial Judge shall follow 
the same procidure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court foilow’s and 
has under ilu' (.’ode. 

46. (1) If a Suminarv C’ourt is of ofiinion that an offence disclosed is one 
which it is not empowered to try it shall send the ease for trial to the Special 
•fudge or Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, or. if 
no such (''oiirt has been so enii)Owered, to an ordin.ary criminal court having 
jurisdiction, 

(2) Jf a Summary Court is of opinion that an olfence which it is empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish- 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to iutliet, it shall 
stay procetKiings and ri port the case to iht‘ District Magistrate who may — 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court or 

(b) send it to a Court const itutt'd under this Ordinance having jurisdietion, or to 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the lx)cal Government. 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any oflence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordiimnco or was coraraitled in furtherance of 

i movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (!) i shall not be raised in 
any Oourt other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a tr^pecial Judge, the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate, and the 
decision of the Local Government or District -Magistrate shall be final. 

48 . (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court, constituteil under thi.s 
Ordinance, has, by his voluntary act, imdered himself incapable of appearing before 
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the Court, or reeists his production before it, or behaves before ‘it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any staple of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense with the attendance of such 
accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed with the trial in his 
absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not aficct his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from 
the absence of any or all of the aciiscd mIiosc attcndcce has been dispensed with 
under sub section (1 ) . 

49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act. 1872. 
when the statement of Miiy person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a C’oiirt constituttK.! under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that siu'b death, disaj>pearauee or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

50. A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not he required to grant an 
adjourumeiit for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner if. in 
the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay in the 
disposal of the case, 

51. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law’ by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no apeal from any 
order of sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence or to 
transfer any case from any order or sentence of a C'oiirt ('onstiiuled under this 
Ordinance, and, save as aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order 
or sentence, or to transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order 
under section 491 of the (^odc, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of 
any proceedings of any such Court. 

52. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 
force, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with, 
arising from or consequent upon to a trial by special criminal courts constituted 
under this Ordinance. 

53. (1) Any person who has suflered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken under section b or section 9 of sub-swtion (2) of section 11 or section 
14 may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge 
a claim for compensation with the Local Oovernraent, or with such officer as 
Local Ciovernment may appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for lo.ss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 20. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (I) tuny bf' investigated by such ofiicci 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
be agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner ncrcinafter provided. 

54. (i) The Local Government may constitute au Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area tor which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are- 
fa) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 
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(c) persons who are qualified under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the 
Government of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years ; or 

(e) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(3) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any Member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
tihargo his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent ori the Tribunal to re- 
call or re-heir any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any claim 
Ix'fore it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced before it. 

55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such j>owers to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the proiluction of evidence as a Givil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, IDOS. 

(2) In the event of any ditference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opitiion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Grovernment may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this 
Ordinance to provide for the place and conda-U of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which h(,‘ may think necessary for carrying into elTect the jirovisions of this 
Ordinance. 

56 . In detcrniiniijg the cotnpensalion to be paid in respect of action taken 

under section it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard 

to the market [nice of the product, artiede or thing to which the claim relates, at 
the time of, or iiiKncdiitoly prior to, such action : hut the Tribunal shall have regard 

to the market pri(‘c M’hich prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of 

like nature immediately before promulgaiiou of this Ordinance. 

57 . {ll The Local Govt^rnment m ly invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the liOail Government under sub-section (1) of section 4. and may invest 
the District .Magistrate or any Saiidivisifuial Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below the rank of D/puty Superintendent, with a?»y of tlie powers of the Local 
(iovernment undiT section o or section 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any .>ub-divisioiial Magistrate, or any 
police officer nor below th(‘ rank of I)c*pnty Snperinrentlent. with any of the powers 
of a District Magisiratc under (diapter 11, 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise .any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under Chapter II in* a specified 
area or in connection with a specituH^l emergency. 

58. The Governor General in Gounnl may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under Chapter II. 

59. Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in quostion by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceclmg shill b* instituied agiinst any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intend.-d to b ; done, under this Ordinance. 

60 . Nothing contained in this ordin.anco shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or oinissiou which constitute!* 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

61 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any ollence punishable 
under this Ordinanee shall be cognizable and non-bailabie. 

62 . (1) Notwithstanding anythhig contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 186. 187, ISS. 189, 190, 227, 228, 295A, 298, 305. 506, 507 or 508 of 
the lodiau Penal Code, shall bo cognizable and nqo-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
aectiou 186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 503 of the ludiau Penal Code may take 
cogaizanco of such offence upon a report iu writing of facts constituting such 
offence made by any p.)liee officer, but shall not proee^^d with the trial unless it 
has received a complaint in respect of suuh offence under section 193 or section 1^ 

10 
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as the case may bo, and the absence of such complaiut shall be reasonable cause 
within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement 
of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

63. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1031, the following clauses shall be 
deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b) namely 

'^(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the (lovernraent established 
by law in British India or the administration of Justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty's subjects in British India or to excite disatfcction towards His Majesty 
or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him ai\d thereby indiue 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do atjy act 
which he is not legally bound to do. or to omit to do any at’t which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order, or to commit any oM’encc. or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
fwyablc to Government or to* any local authority, or any rent of agriiuiltiiral land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to indueo a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 

to forbear or delay to do any a(“t (‘oiine<'t('d >Mth the of his ])nbfic fniK’- 

tions or to resign bis office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity oi halrcal between dittercnl classes of HIn 
M ajesty's subjects, or 

ti) to prejudice the rocruniug of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, 
or in any police force, or to prejudice the training, di‘^cij)line or adininis'tratioii of 
any such force, ' 

anil the provisions of tliul Act ^hall ajiply accordingly . 


ORDINANCE NO. HI OF 1932. 

( ItJh Jamtary 19H2 ) 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which ranke.s it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of eertain liabilities • 

>row therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 11 of the (lovern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1 . (H This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole* of British India, including British Baluchistan and 

the Bonthal Parganas. 

2. (1) The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, empower any Local Government to make declarations under sub-section (2) 
and (3). 

(2) A Local (government empowered in this behalf may. by notification in the 
local official Gazette, declare that any part of the province or* the whole province 
shall be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(2) Such Local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent notifica- 
tion, declare that in such notified area land-revenue or any sum recoverable as 
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arrears of land-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to 
Government or to any loea) authority, or rent of apjricuUural land, or anything? re- 
coverable as arrears of or alonfjj with such rent, shall be a notified liability. 

3. Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible reorc- 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever doee any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with irnprisomnent which may extend to six months, or with 
tine, or with lioth. 

4 . (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the (Jode of Criminal Procedure, 
1808, an offence punishable under tliis Ordinance shall be cognizable and non- 
bailable. 

(2) No Magistrate shall lake cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of facts which rmnstitute such offence 
made by n police offici'r not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

5. (1) .Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 

in writing to ine Collector to realise it, and the Collector may. after satisfying him- 
self that the amount elaiiiieil is due. proceed to recover it as an arrear oi land- 

revenue, in aeeordanee with the hiw applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 

revenue in the ar(‘a (‘oneerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any person to whom an arr^r of a 
notified liabiluy is dm' from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

fb) No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made under this section 
shall be called in question iiy any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall 
be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith intended to be 
done, under this section : 

Provided that any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this 
Hcction in excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accord- 
ance with law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1932 

( 4th. January, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to make further provision against associations 
dangerous to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it exjicdient to make further 
provision against irssociations dangerous to public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be calltid the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section, section 8 and section 10 extend to the whole of British Indm 
including British ^luchistan and the Bontbal Parganas^ and the remaining provi- 
sions of this Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces 
as the Governor General in Council may, j?y notification iu the Gazette of India, 
specify. 

(3) This section, section 8 and section 10 shall come into force at once, and the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, direct that any 
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or all of the remaining j)rovi8ioiis shall come into force in any area to which they 
have been extended on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2 . In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

(a) “Magistrate" means, in a Presidency -town, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and elsewhere the District Magistrate : 

(b) “Notified place" means a place notified under sub-section (1) of section 'd : 

(c) “place" includes also a house, building, tent and vessel ; and 

id) “unlawful association" incaiis an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amcndnicnt Act. 1908. and includes an asso- 
ciation which has been declared to be unlawful by the ( lovernor (Tenoral in (youncil 
under the powers conferred by section 8 of this (ordinance. 

3 . (1) The Local (Tovernment may, by notification in the local olficial (iazeite. 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 
association. 

(2) The Magistrate, or any otficcr authorised in this behalf in writing by the 
Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 
any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a report of the taking of pos- 
session to the Local Do vein men t. 

(8) A notified place whereof possession is taken niulcr sub- sect ion (2) shall he 
deemed to remain in the possession of (lovernment so long as the notifiraition nadcr 
sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

4 . (1) The magistrate or ofiiccr taking possession of a nolifi(‘d jdafc shall also 
take possession of all moveable property found (herein, and shall make n list thereof 
and submit it. with a report of the taking of possession ot such mov(‘ablc property, 
to the Ix3cal (government. 

(2) If. in the oiunion of the Ix)cal (rovernment. any artirb's specifi(<l in the list 
are or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful association, the Local Ciovern- 
ment may, by order in writing, declare such articles to be fiu'feited to His Majesty, 
and may givo such directions for (ho disposal thereof as it may think til. 

(3) All articles specified in the list \Ahich arc not so forfeited shall be deemed to 
remain in the possession of (iovernmenr so long as the notified place in which they 
were found remains in the jmssession of (iovernment. and such articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may direct. 

5 . Any person who enters or remains upon a notifi ed place without tjie permis- 
sion of the Magistrate, or of an ofiiccr authorised by him in this behalf, shall be 
deemed to commit criminal trespass, and. not withstanding anything rontaincd in the 
Code of criminal Procedure. !S9^. any such ofience of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and nou-bailablo. 

6. Before this Ordinance cease.s to have eficct, or before a notification under sub- 
section (1) of section 'J is cancelled, the I/)chI (Jovernmont shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem rc(piisite regulating the rclimpiishmcnt by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable prop(‘rty found thereon 
which has not been forfeited to His Majesty. 

7. (1) Where the Local (4overnment is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local (Government may. by 
order in writing declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-sedion fl) may be served on (he jicrson having 
custody of the monies, securities or credits, to the order of the Ix>cal Government : 

Provided that, in the case of monies or scc-urities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer shall have power to enter upon and search 
for such monies and securities in any premises Avnere they may reasonably be sus- 
pected to be, and to seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has cus- 
tody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used for tne purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Ixical Government may, by order in writing, prohibit 
such person from paying, delivering, transferring or otherwise dealing in any man- 
ner whatsoever with the same, save in accordance with the written orders of the 
Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served upon the person to whom 
it is directed. 
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(4) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section 
(3) for investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall bo wariant 
whereunder such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securi- 
ties, and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such 
person, touching the origin of and uealings in any monies, securities or credits 
which the investigating officer may suspect arc being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under this sec’tion may be served in the manner provi- 
ded in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1893, for the service of a summons, or, 
where the j)crson to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of 
persons, it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person con- 
cerned with the management thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addres- 
sed to the corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, at the 
place where it carries on business. 

(0) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effiect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the |■w'rson to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the rnonic.s. securities or credits fo-feited. to the order 
of the Local Government. 

( 7 ) Where any person liable under this section to p.iy or deliver any monies, 
or securities or credits to the order of the Local flovernment refuses or fails to 
<’oinply with any direction of the Ix)eal Government in this behalf, the Local (iov- 
ernment may recover from sin h person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of securities. 

(3) 111 this section, security*' means a document wherebv any person acknow- 

ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or wfiereundcr any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money : and the market value of any secu- 
rity means the value as fixed by any ofl'n'cr or person deputed by the Locaf Gov- 
ernment in this behalf. 

8. (1) If the Governor < icnoral in (’ouncii is of oninion that any as.sociation 
interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in the (4n/elto of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

r2) An association in respect ot which such declaration has been made shall be 
an unlawful association for the pur|>oses of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

9 . Every report of the taking jvossession of property and every declaration of 
f irfeitnre. made or purix)rting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
all persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been taken under this Ordinance shall be 
called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be insti- 
tuted against any person for anything done or in good faith intenoed to be done 
under this Ordinance, or against Government or any pei*son acting on behalf of or 
by authority of Government for any los^ or damage caused to or in respect of any 
property whereof possession has been taken by Government uuder this Ordinance. 

10 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
InOS, ail offienccs nunisnablc under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 



ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1932. 

( Itli. eJannnry 1932 ) 

An Ordinance lo provide against certain forms of molestation 

and boycotting. 


\\ horcaa an cnierjj;eju y lian uritien whu*.h niakcs ii iiocosyory fo provide ajraitist 
certain forms of molestation and boycott iiif^ ; 

Vow therefore, in exercise of the poweis conferred by section 72 of the 
(i^overnmcnt of India Act. the (Jovernor (leiieral is iileased to make and promulgate 
the following Ordinance ; — 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be <all(‘d the Ihevention of Molestation and 
boycotting Ordinance. 103:2. 

(2) It extends to the wltole of lUitish India, ineluding British Baluehistan and 
the iSonthal I'arganas. 

(.3) 7'hia section, .section 2 and Chapter IV shall eouie into force at once and 
the [jocal Govern meiit of any province may. by nolifu'ation in the local official 
(lazette. direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in 
any area in such province on such date us may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance the Code" m<aine the Code of Criminal Procedure. 1S38, 

3. For the purposes of this (.’hapter, a person is said to molest another person 
n ho, — 

III) witli a vie\\ to eaiist' such other person to abstain irum doing or lo do any 
any act which such otht'r per.son has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obs- 
Iriicts or uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such 
person is interested, or loiters at or near a house where such person or anyone 
in whom such person is inteicsted resides or works or carries on businesB or hap- 
pens to be, or persistently follows him from plae(5 to place, or interteres with any 
property owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use there- 
of, or 

(b) with a vietv lo cause loss or knowing that loss is likely to be caused to such 
other person, loiters at or near the place where such person carries on business and 
dissuade or attempts to dissuade, by words or gesture or otherwise, any person 
from entering or approaching or dealing at such place. 

4. Whoever molests or al^ct.s the molestation of any person shall be punishablt* 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 4 shall be cognizable and non-bail able, and no Magistrate shall take cogni- 
zance* of any such offence except upon a report in writing ot facts which constitute 
such offence made by a police officer. 

6 . For the purposes of this Chapter, — 

(a) a person is said to “boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
cutoraary service to such Iverson or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on terras on which such things would be done in the ordinary 
course, or abstains from such professional or business relations as he would ordina- 
rily maintain with such person .■ and 

(b) a “public servant” includes a public servant as defined in section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person belonging lo 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification iu the local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

7. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or witbfboth : 
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Provided that no person shall he convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
in the discharge of duties of his office, or to cause such public servant to terminate 
or withhold his services in the discharge of such duties, or to commit a breach of 
discipline. 

8 . (1) An oflcnce punishable under section 7 shall be non*cognizablc, and not- 
withstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to'the ("ode, a case relating 
to such an ollcnce shall, for the purposes of section 204 of the (>)de, be deemed to 
be one in which a warrant shoula issue in the first instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in elinrge of a police-station of the 
commission within the limits of such station of an ofi’enee punishable under section 
7, he shall deal with it in the manner provided in the section 151 of the (’ode, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained m sub-scetion (1) of section 155 of the Code, 
he shall investigate the ease as if he had received an order from a competent Magis- 
trate under sub-section (2) of that section. 

9 . Whoever witli intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that annoy- 
ance is likely to be caused to any person, perfarmanec of any mock ceremony re- 
sembling any <‘eremony assoeiat<*<.l with or consequent upon death shall be punish- 
able with i . prison merit which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with 
froth. 

10 . Not withstanding any thing contnined in the ('ode, an oilenci' punishable 
under sect ion 9 shall be cognizable and nonbailable. 

11 . No Magistrate other than a Piesideney Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
li..st class shall tak(‘ eogni/anee of or try any offence under this Ordinance. 

12 . (1) 'fhe l>:)enl ( iovernmeiil mav. by notiOeation in the local official (gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under section ISS, 1S9. 190 500 . 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal ("ode when eomraiilod in any area specified in the notification, 
shall, notwithstanding anything con‘ain(‘d in the Code, be cognizable and non-bail- 
ablc, and thereupon the C'ode shall, while sm-h notification remains in force, be 
decnuxl to be amended accordingly. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 of the Code, in any area 
in which .a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code is in force, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of aii 
otfence punishable under the said section 188 may take cognizance of such oftence 
n|)on R police-report being made to it under clause (a) of sub-section il) of section 
ltd of the Code, but Hhall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a com- 
plaint in respect of such offence under section 895 or sivtion 190 as the case may 
be, and the ub.seiiee of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of section 544 of the ("ode. for fiostpouing the commencement of the trial and for 
nonanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE No VII OF 1932. 

( February iQS'l ) 

An Ordinance to amend the Emergency Powerf Ordinance, 1932, 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
1932. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the Eraergciicy Powers Ordinauce. 1932, and 
the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting ('irdi nance, 1932 ; 

Now' therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : — 
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1 . This Ordinance may be called the Amending Ordinance, 19112. 

2. In section 63 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, for the portion— 

‘the following clause shall be deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b;, 
namely : — 

‘‘(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or” the following shall be substituted, 
namely 

‘after clause (b), the following words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted 
namely 

‘•or which tend, directly or indirectly,— 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or'. 

3 . For clause (b) of section 3 of the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, 1932. the following shall be substituted, namely : -- 

“(b) loiterers at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may rhereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at such place, or does any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like ellect." 


ORDINANCE No. Vtll OF 1932. 


( :^9th. March 193 '2 ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

1932. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen wdiich m.akc,s it expeditmt to supplement the 
Bengal Eniergciicv Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 
1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the Oovern- 
ment of India Act, the (Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance, 

1 . This Ordinance may be calltKl the Sui^plementing Ordinance, 1932. 

2. (1) The appellate jurisdiction of a Rpecial Tribunal under section .33 of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, shall, where the sentence is passed by k 
S pecial Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta be exercised by the High 
Court. 

(2) The appellate jurisdiction of the Court of Session under sections ;i9 and 4.3 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 1932, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Criminal Court in a Presidency-town, be exercised by the High Court. 

(3) The appellate jurisdiction conferred on the High Cburt by sub-sec-tion (1) 
shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the promulgation of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the appellate jurisdiction conferred 
by sub-section (2) shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932 ; and a High Court may in 
any particular case pass any order restoring or admitting an appeal which it may 
think just in order to carry out the purpose of this section. 
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( mu. May 193 ? ) 

An Ordinance to confer certain special powers on the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the purpose of suppressing the terrorist 
movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, 
the hearing of certain appeals* and the procedure in certain 
Courts in connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement 

Whereas an emergency has arison whieh makes it necessary to confer certain 
special powers on the ( iovcmmctit of for the purpose of Hiippreaaing; the 

tf'rrorist movement, ami to provide for the trial of certain otfences, the hearing of 
certain appeals, and th<‘ procediiro in t*<‘rtain CJourts in connection ^^ith oftences aris- 
ing out of the terrorist movement. 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power eonf«‘rrcd hy section 72 of the Goveni- 
ment of India Act the ( tovernor (leneral i*^ pleased to "make and promulgate the 
follow’ing Ordinance. 

1. 0) This Ordinance niav be called the FJengal Emergency l\)wer8 Ordinance, 
1932. * ^ ft 

(2) Ir extends to (he whole of Bengal, but section 2 and 3 bhall apply only to 
the dislrii’t of Ohittagong unless the ('iovernor General in Council by notification in 
the Gazette of In ia makes a declaration applying either or both ot these sections to 
any other area. 

^ 2. (1) The r.fical (lovinnincnt. subject to the control of the Governor General in 
Cotincil, may, by notification in the local otficial Gazette, make rules — 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information of the 
movemeniH of absconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons and property of His Majesty's sulijects. or 
to secure information of such attacks and of designs to make such attacks : 

te) to secure the safety of His Maje.sty’s forces and 

(d) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in wlueh*the provisions of the C'ode of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, cannot he followed uitliont iindiie inconvenience. 

(2) In making a rule under this section the Local Government may provide that 
any contravention ihcTciif shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six month«, or with fine, or with both, 

3. (1) The Local Governnunt may invest any military officer not below the 
rank of Captain with any cd the powers of a District Magistrate under section 0, 7. 
10 or 11 of the Emergt ncy Pouers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) Where the Local Government has invested the District Magistrate with the 
lX)wer8 of a Local Government under seetioii 3 or section 9 of the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance. 1932. the District Magi.strate may, subject in the case of a dele- 
gation of powers under section 5 to the control of the Local Government, delegate 
the powers so vested in him to any military officer not below the rank of Captain. 

(3) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, authorise any military 
officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under section 6, 7, 10 
or 11 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, in a specified area or in connection 
with a specified operation or series of operations. 

(1) Where before the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931, an order has been made thereunder for the trial of any person by a Special 
Magistrate but the trial has not begun, or where at such expiration the trial of any 
person is proceeding before a Special Magistrate but has not lieen completed, the 
offence may be tried or the trial may be completed as the case may be. by such 
fcspecial Magistrate, and such Special Magistrate shall continue to have and to exer- 
11 
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cise for the purpose of such trial all the powers with which he wsis iiireated under 
the said Ordinance, 

(2) Notwithstanding the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers OrJinance, 
1931, an appeal shall lie subject to the provisions therein contained relating to 
appeals from any sentence passed by a Special Magistrate under that Ordinance 
within seven days prior to its expiration and from any sentence passed by a Special 
Magistrate trying an oflenee, or completing a trial under sub-section (I), and every 
suen appeal and every appeal pending at the date of such expiration shall be heard 
and decided by the authority by which it would have been heard and decided if the 
said Ordinance had not expired* : 

Provided that the appellate jurisdiction exercisable under the said Ordinance by a 
Spetual Tribunal shall be exercised, where the sentence is passed by a Special 
Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta, by the High Court and. where the 
sentence is passed by a Special Magistrate in any district, by the Court of Session. 

5. Where in a trial by Commissioners npjiointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, any person is convicted of an otl'mce punishable under the 
first paragraph of section *307 ot the Indian Penal Code cominilled after the 30th 
November, 1931, the Commissioner.s may pass on such pcr.son a siaitcnec (>f death or 
of transportation for life. 

6. (1) In any trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, the Commi.ssioneis may, if they think fit. order at any stage 
of the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall I'ot have ueccs^ 
to, or be or remain in, the room oi building used by the Court. 

(2) In any trial by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate appointed under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, of an oflenee sperilied in the Svheclnle in regarit 
to which the Ixieal Oovernment eertities that in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment there are reasonable grounds for believing that such otlenec has. been committed 
in furtheranee of or in connection with the terrorist movement, the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate, as the case may be may. if he thinks fir. order at any stage of 
the trial that the public gciUTally or any particular person shall not have accesH to 
or l)c or remain in, the room or building used by ilie Court. 

(3J Where in the course of any trial referred to in Mib-seeliou il) or sub*s(N‘tion 
(2) the Advocate General I'crtifies in writing to the Court that it is ('xpedient iu the 
interests of the public peace or safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the wit- 
nesses in the trial that the public generally should not have aciass ti** or 1)(‘ or re- 
main in, the room or building used by the Court, the t^ornmi.ssioiu rs. Special Judge 
or Special Magistrate, as th(‘ ease may lie. shall order accordingly. 

7. (1) Where any accused, in u trial by (Vunmissioners appointed under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925. has by his voluntary art rendered him- 
self incapable of appearing before the Ciuin *>r lesisis bis prodiniion iiefore it, or 
behaves before it in a piTHistently disorderly manmw, the Court may. at any stage of 
the trial, by order in writing made after such inquiry as it may tlonk fit, dispense 
with the attendance of such accused for .such period "as it ma) think lit, and proeei*d 
with the trial in his abstnee. 

(2) Where a plea is u-quiied in answer to a eliarge from an aeeu-ed who.se utteii- 
danee has been di.spenscd with under .sub-section (l !, sneli aecustH.! shail be deemed 
not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendani'C of an ucciised 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a ])londer at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if ho has become capable of ajqicaVing or appears iu 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal IToccdurc, 
1898, no finding, Bentenee or order passed in a trial by Commissioners appointed 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, shall be held to be illegal by 
any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from the 
absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been disjicnsed with under 
sub-section (1). 

THE ^SCHEDULE. 

(a) Any offence punishable undei any of the following sections of the Indian 
Bcnal Code, namely, sections 121, 1 21 A. 122, 123, 148, 21 f5, 302, 304, 320, 327. 329, 
332, 333, .385, 386, 387, .392, .394, 395, .396, 397. 398. 399, 400. 401. 402 43J, 435, 436, 
437, 438, 449, 454, 455, 457. 458, 459, 460 and 506 ; 
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(b) pny offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 ; 

(c) any offence under the Inaian Arms Act. 1878 ; 

(d) any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the above 
offences. 


ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1932. 

( June, 1032 ) 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpoae of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an t nier^^enoy has arisen which makes it necessary to confer spccaal 
powers Mpou f iovcrnim nt and its (>Hicers for the purpose of maintaining; law and 
ord(!r ; 

Now therefore, in cxi‘rci.se of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
Miciit of India Act. the (Governor ( ieneral is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance . 

1 . (L This Ordinance may be called the SjMcial Ordinance. TJdJ. 

r2) This Ohaptcr and Sections Gi. 71. TT). 76. 77. 78, 79 and 80 extend to the 
whole of Hrilish India, inciuding Lrilish Baluehistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and 
the Governor (ieiural in ('ouneil may. by notification in the (iazette of India, extend 
any or all ol the ninaining seciioiis’io The said area or to any province or part of 
a province speeifUd in the notification. 

(3) This Ohaptcr and sections G-l, 71, 77). 76. 77. 78. 70 and 80 shall come into 
fon’C at once, and the f.oeal (rovernnient may. by notiHeation in the local official 
(iazetle, direct that any or all of the remaining ]>iovision8 shall come into force in 
any area to which lluy have been extended, on such date as may be apj)ointed in 
the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

O) “the C’(>dc ' means the Code of Criminal Procedure. 189S ; and 

<2) “l)i.stri( t Magistrate ' means, in the case of a Presidency-town or the tow’n 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of I’olioe. exceiU in Chapter IV and VI where, in the 
case of a I’rcsidency-town. it means the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

3. (li Any officor of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or neace, himself arrest such v^irsoQ without warrant, 

(2) An arrest made by or on tlie direction of any officer under this section shall 
be reported forthwith to the Local Government by the officer so making or so 
directing the arrest as the case may be, and sueh officer mav. by order in writing, 
commit any person so arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by 
general or special order, specify in this behalf ; 

Provided that no inrson shall, unless the IxK:al Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding fifteen days : 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner ore- 
judicial to the public safety or peace or in lurtherance of a movement prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of the 
following directions, namely, that such person — 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 
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(b) Bhall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to. any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such nianner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any properly in his possession or under his control, ns may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not. iinb’ss the Local Govern- 

ment by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month 
from the makin^< thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be stTved on the person to 

whom it relates in the manner provided in the C’ode for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 

be utilised as quarters or cflices for )>ublic servants, or for the accommodation of 

troops or police, the J^ocal Government may. by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to jdace it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at siieh time as may be sjieeilied in the orclt r, together with the 
whole, or any part specified in tlie order, or any fixtures, fittings, furniliirc or other 
things for the time being in the building ; and the Local Goveinnant may dispose 
of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things in such 
manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section ''hiiilding” includes any portion or poitions nf a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may. l>y order in writing, luohihit oi limit, in such 

way as he ma}" think necessary for the jiiihlie advantage, ueee‘^s to any l/uilding or 
place in the possession or under the eoiiln;l of Government or ef any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or in tin' oecu])ation, 

whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty's Naval, Militaiy or Air I'oices or 
of any police force, or to any place in (he vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may. by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traflic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, rcijuut' any person to 
make, in such form and vithin such time and to such anth(»ri!y a^ may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or ineaii'^ of trMi]>i>oit ovMud by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is inccssaiy Ifi tin: public 
advantage, may, by order in writing. r<(juire any person ownitig oi ha^ing in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of trans})ort to taki' such order 
therewith for such period as may be sjiecilied in (he ordev. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing (be poisons eoncenud. — 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specihed 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of. or other dealing m. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in bis possession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive subslances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the orcicr. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of — 

(a) any arms ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other inaterial of any kind, likely, in 

his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 

purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders ns he may think fit for the custody and disposal 

thereof. 

10. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area spccifiod in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lamberdar, inamdar or Jagirdar. or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any ^teacher in any school, college or other 
educational institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and 
order and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of 
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CTOvernment or of any railway administration or local authority in such manner and 
within such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

11. The District Magistrate, if in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may. in consultation Avith the chief postal authority in the district, 
control the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station 
and, in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or 
Avireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may 
prohibit its further transmission. 


12. The District Magistrate may — 

(a) rc(Hiirc accommodation to be provided on any raihvay train or any vessel 
for any ])aascngcr8 or.goo<ls, and for this purpo^^e. exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is alnady carrying or uIkjuI to carry : 

(b) require that any specified person or classes of ])eisony or persons prov>osing 
to travel to specified destination, or any specifc’d goods or classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carri(;d on any raihvay or vessel. 

to exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of trains or vessels at any station, or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special tiaiiH to 
be jirovided for the conveyance of troops, or otlier persotis. 

13. 'J'he District Magistrate may. by order in writing, cbpute one or more police 
officers not below the rank of head constabh*. or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the j»urposc of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
may. by such ordtT. authorise the persons so deptifal to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 


F.r})i(i7mfion.— VoY tin' piir[>ose9 (d this section a jmblic me. tinp any meeting 
whi<h is oi)cn to the public or any class or portion of the public meeting notwith- 
standing that it isjhcld in a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto 
is restricted l)y ticket or otherwise. 

14. The power to issue scarch-warranls conferred by section 9S of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a |)Ower to issue warrants authorising — 

I'a) the search of any i>lace in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to bilicvc that any oflcnce under this Ordinance or any act |trt -judicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be 'cimmittc^l. or that 
t'rcparatiun for the ciuumissiou of any such otfcnce or act is bring made ; 

lb) the seizure in or on any place siarchcd under clause (a) of aiiytliing which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used for any purpose mentioned in that clause : 

and the provisions of thc' C’ode shall, so far as may Ih*. a]q>ly to searches made 
under the authority of anv warrant isMied, and to lhc disposal of any property 
seiztxl, under this section. 

15. Any authority on which any power is ennfornd by or under this Chapter 
niay, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any 
]>{auo the search of which such authority has reason to btlicve to be necessary for 
the purpose of — 

(ftl ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power ; or 
(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such pow’cr has been duly complied with ; or 

(o) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

. any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 

given, 01 - condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter 
tHe authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 


. 3 7. Whoever disobcvs or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of. section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to tAvo years, or with fine, or with both. 

18 . Sii^ect to the provisions of section 17, whoever disobeys, or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
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with the provisions of this I’hnpter or impedes the lawful excreisc of any power re- 
ferrc'd to in this (.’hnpter shall ()t‘ punishable with imprison incnt which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19 . (1) Any ptT.'’On who has suffered any direct loss or damage by reason of 

action taken under section 5 or sub-section (2) of scclion 9 may, within tw'o 
months from the date on which the action was taken, lod^^e a claim for compensation 
with the JiOcal (Tovernment. or with such officer as the IjOcal (lovernment may 
appoint in this behalf. 

(2) Xo claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
(’asc where action has been taken under seetioti 16. 

(d) Any claim lodged under sub-seetion (1) may be investigated by such ollieer 
as the l.,ocaI Cfovernmeiit may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
l>e agreed upon between the J^oeal tTOvernment and the elannant shall he paid to 
him. If the amount is not agreed n|)on, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

. 20 . (1) Th Local (lOvernment may constitute an Arbitration Trilmnal for the 

trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims ot a specitied kind, or of claims 
arising within a sjieeifb'd area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2j An Arbitration Tribunal shall eunsiht of three persons, w’ho are - 

(a) Tom missi oners ; or 

(b) ])ersons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not lo- than 
five years ; or 

(e) ])ersons who are qualified nmJer snb-si’ction bl) of section I'H of the (rOMTii- 
nient of India Act for a)»p(>intinent as .fudges of a High ('ourt : or 

(d) persons who ha\e ixereisal the powers of a Magistrate of the first elas^ for 
nor less than five years ; or 

(c) jicisoins having ‘^jiceial knowledge of matteis such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(•'0 The J.oeal (TO\ernmeiit >hall appoint one ol the mcmber“^ to lie IVesidcnt of 
the d'ribunal. 

M) It for any rea'^on any number of an Arliitralion 'rribunal is uiialilo to dis- 
charge his duties* the Local *(Jo\crrmient shall appoint another nicmb(T in his place, 
and on any such changi' occurring it shall not be incunibcnl on the 'fribiinal to re- 
<’all or re-hear any witnes‘^ who has already given evidenci* in lagard to any claim 
before it. and the Tribunal may act on anv evuleiice already lecordcd b\ or i»rodu(*ed 
before it. 

21 . Ill Arbitration Jiibiinals ina> lake e\idence on oath which such rnbunal.^ 
arc hereby empowered to administer, and shall have such powers to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a tbivil (.'ouit has under 
the (k)de ot Civil Procedure. 19()S. 

»2) In the event of any diflereiice of opinion annrng the numbers of an .\rbilra- 
tion Tribunal, the ojiinion of the majoiiiy shall prevail. 

(d) Subjta-t to any rules whii-h the lx)cal Covernment may make in this behalf, 

the JVesident of an Arbitration Tribunal may make oidtis eonsistent with this 

Chapter to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillaiy 
matters w'hich he may think necessary tor earrving into ell'ecl the provisiona of this 
Chapter, 

22 . (I) riu; Local (lovernment may invest (he District Mug istrate with the 

powers of the Ijocai (TOvernment under sub-scetion (1) ol section 4. and may 

invest the District Magistrate or any sub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer 
not below the rank of Deputy {Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
(TOvernment under sciUion 5. 

The Local ( loverninent may invest any Siib-di visional Magistrate, or any 
police oflicer not below the rank of l>eputy Suj)ernitendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under this Chapter. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing, authorise any oflicer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under this Chapter in a 
specified area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

23. The Governor General in Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
J^cal Government under this Chapter, 

24. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority of any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
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servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with Loth. 

25 . Whoever dissuades any person from enterin{< the military or police service 
of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
year, or with fine, or with both. 

26 . Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by si^ns or by visible or 
audible reprcHcntations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to caiisi^ or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towjirds any public servant, or auj^ 
class of His Majesty's subiects, shall be punishalde with impris)nmcnt which may 
extend to one year, or with fine or with both. 

27 . (1) Where it appears to the Local (Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerruHl in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudiidal 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring, 
persons conet rned in tfie commission of such otfences or acts, the Local Govern- 
immt may, by nolilicaiion in the local official (Gaz^Mte. imp')S(‘ eollccMve fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local fTOvernin'ait may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability ti'i pay any portion of smdr fine, 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such imjuiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants wdio are liable c olleciively to pay it, and 
<uch apixirtiomuent shall b(^ made a^’cniding to the I)»srrie,f Magistrate’s .Judgment 
of the rcspeetivi' means of such inliabitants. 

(4) 'fhe portion of ^iich fine payaiile by any per^>on may be recovered from him 
as a liini or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(o' The Local Govc.riiment may aw' ird compensation out of the proceeds of a 
fine realised under this section to any p-Tson who. in the opinion of the Lwal 
(Government has suffered injury to pt'rson or property by the unlawful acts of the 
inhabitants of the area. 

F.rp/annt>on—y or the purpose of this section, the “inhabitants" (d' an area 
includc.s persons who them.st*lves or by their agents or STvants occupy or hold 
land or other immovuaible property within such area, and landlords who thcmselve.s 
or by their rtg('uts or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstauduig that they do not acually reside therein. 

28 . Whoev^u' publishes, circulates, or repeals in pubbe any passage from a 
iiewspaner. book or other documents copies whereof have been declared to be 
forfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall be 
punishable with iinjiri'^onment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or 
wiili l)Oth. 

29 . {! ') Whore any young jiorson undir th<' age of sixteen year.s is eonvieUs,! 
by any Court of an olfmec under this Grdiuanoe or of an otfenee which 
in the opinion of th«’ ('’ourt has b 'ca committed iu furtheraucc of a movement pre- 
judicial to the public saf ty or peace and such young person is sentenced 
to fine, the ('ourt may order that the tim' ^hall be paid liy the parent or guardian 
of Buch young person us it it had been a tine imjiosed upon the parent or 
guardian : 

Provided that no BUch order shall be made utdess the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

2 In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
ment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall aunei 
iraprisonment as if the parent or guardian had hims<;lf bii^n convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

30 . Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction may bi- const itutix! under this Ordinance of 
the following claBses, namely 

i Special Judges ; 

ii Special magistrates : 

iii Summary Courts ; 

31 . The liOoal (Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not [('sa than two years in 
exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 
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32. Subject to the provisions of section 48. a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Ix)cal (toverii- 
inent in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

33. (1) A Special Judge niay take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for trial of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is. in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of Justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of subsection (1), the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply 

to the proceedings of a Special .ludge; and for the purpose of the said provisions, 

the Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

34. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

35. (1) An appeal shall lie in the ease of any sentence passed by a Special 
.Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of (wo years or 
more, and the, provisions of the Code and of (he Indian Limitation Act. 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such aj^pcal ns if it were an a)>peal under the Code from a 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising .lurisiliclion in the area in which 
the offence was committed. 

(2) A sentence of death passed by a Sjua ial Judge shall be subject to contlnim- 

lion in the manner provided in the Code for the continuation c>f a sentence of ileath 

passed by a Court of Session. 

36. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than two years may he invested by the Lo*’nI 
tiovernment with the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

37. Subject to the provisions of section 48. a Special Magistrate shall try such 
oflenccs, other than ofTcncos punishable with death, as the Local fiovcrniuent or 
an officer empowered by the Local (iovernment in this behalf niny. by general or 
special order in writing, direct. 

38 . fl) In (he trial of any case, a Special Magistrate shall follow the procf'dure 
laid down in sub-section (1) of section 'O for the trial of cases by a Special 
J udge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), tlu* provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not incousistent with this Ordinance, shali a])ply to 
the proceeding of a Special Magistrate : and for the purposes of the said pruvi- 
sions the Special Magistrate shall be dermicd to be a Magistrate of the class. 

39. A Special Magistrate may puss any .sentence authorised by hiw, evco]>t a 
^('ntencG of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

40 . (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes u sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of tine exceeding one thousand 
rupees, au appeal shall lie, where the case wus tried in a Presiui'ucy-town to the 
High Court, and where the case was tried outside the Presidency-town as the Court 
of t^ession. unless the Special Magistrate passes Hcnleiice of transportation exceeding 
one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, in which case the 
appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (Ij shall lx? jircBcnlcd within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

41 . If any question arises w'hether, under any order made under section 32 or 
section 37, an offence is triable by a Special .Judge or a Special Magistrate, the 
question shall be referred for decision to the Local (rovernrnent, and its decision 
shall be final. 

42. The Local Govcrniucnt may, by general or special order in writing, em- 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the ("'ode to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

43 . (1) Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Summary (k>urt shall have power 
to try such offence as the District Magistrate may by general or special order, 
direct. 
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Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
Bpeciffed in sub-aection (1) of the Code which is punishable with inipriaonment for 
a term cxceedin^^ two vtjarH, 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, ^ive directions as 
to the distribution amouf^ the Suiumary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under Bub'Section (1). 

44 . In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers eonferred by the Code on a Ma^^istrate : 

ProvidexJ that the (tourt shall not be rcMuired to record more than a memorandum 
of the evid(mc(i or to frame a formal char^;e : 

Providt‘d further that, in th(‘ trial of any otl'-tua' punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, tin; Court may follow the procedure for the 
summary trial of eases in winch an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of the 
Code. 

45 . Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a 
Map:istrafe of tin* tirst clas.^. 

46 . (1) If a Summary (.'ourt in a ease trird according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant casei pass^^s a sentiaua* of imprisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding luo hunilred ruptxis, or in a case tried by summary 
proetidure passes a sentenee of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a 
tint.* exi'('t‘ding titty rnpefs an apptal sh:ill lie to the S)>(X*ial Judge appointed for 
the area in which the oflence was committed, or if no Special Judge has been bo 
appointed, to the High Court oi to the t^inrt of Session uceordiug as the ofl'euce 
was tried in a Presideney*to\vn or was tried outside the Presidency-towns. 

(2' An appeal under aub-seelion (1) bluill be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) III (lisj)osing of an appeal under this section, a Spcnial Judge shall follow 
the sann^ proetalnre and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has nmb.'r the ftode. 

47 . (1) If a Summary (tonrt is of opinion that the otleuee disclosed is one which 
it is not ciup owereil to try, it shall send the ease for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate emjmweri'd to try the case under this Ordinance or, if no such 
Court has Ik*,.!! empowerd, to an ordinary criminal court having Jurisclictiou. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered 
to try hhonid be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it rtxjuirps a 
punishment in excess of that which the Su.nmary Court is empowered to inflict, 
it shall stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who 
may — 

(h) direct that the case shall be tri<d by a Summary Court, or 

(b) send it to a t\mrt ev>nsUlntcd undrr this Ordinance having Juiisdictiou, or 
to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(e) report it for the orders of the Local (lovcrnmeut. 

48 . (1) No Court constilnted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
It is an otl'encc pnni.shable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherauce 
of a iiiovemeut jirejndicial to the public safety or }>euoe. 

(2) The fiuoslion whether or not an oircnce tried by a Court constituted uuder 
this Ordinance is of the nature descrilicd in sub-section (1) shall not be raised in 
any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Sp<x.ial Judge the (jueslion shall be referred 
to the Local (government, and if the CVmrt is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall b<? referred to the District Magistrate and the 
decision of the Local Oovenimcnt or District Magistrate shall bo final. 

49 . (D Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance has. by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of app^^aring before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order lu writiug 
made after such inquiry us it may thiu*k tit, dispense with the attendance oi 
accused for such period as it may think fit. and proceed with the trial in his 
absence. 

12 
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(2) Where a plea required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead fijuilty. 

(‘I) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendenee of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if lie has become capable of a})pearing, or appears 
in Court and undortakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything eonlaimd in the C\)de. no finding, sentonee or 
order passed in a trial before a CVnirt constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to bo illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising 
from the absence of any or all of the accuscil whose attendance has been dispensed 
with under sub-section *( 1 ). 

50. Notwithstanding anything coiitaiin'd in the Indian ICvidciue Act, 1872 
when the statement of any person lias been recorded liy any Magistrate, such state- 
ment may be admitted in evidence in any trial b(‘fore a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot he found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the (3ourt is of opinion that such di-alh, disap^X'arance or incapacity, 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

51. A Court constituted unde.’ thi>. Ordinanci^ ^ball not be rrcpiired to grant 
an adjournment for the ]un’posc of securing the attendance oi a b gal practitiom i 
if, in the opinion of the C\)iirt, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay 
in the disposal of the cast*. 

52. Notwithstanding the provisions ol the (’ode, (U’ of any otluT law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the lore(' of law by whiitsoioer authority 
made or done, there shall, save us provided hy this Oriiinanet', be no ajuieal from 
any order of senieiiee of a court constituted* under this Ordinance and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall ha\e authority to levisc sueh order nr smitence. (tr to 
transfer any case from any sueh Court, or to make any ordt r nndm' seetion 491 ol 
the Code or have any jurisdietion ot any kind in rcsjx'ct of any proceeding of any 
sueh Court. 

53. The provisions ol the Code and of any other law ftir tlie time biang in force, 
in so far as they may he a})])lical)le and in so far as they are nc't imonsistent 'vith 
the provisions of this ()rdinaiie«‘. shall up])ly to all matters eonneeied vith. arising 
from or consecpient upon a trial by special eriminul coiirls consiiiultd under this 
Ordinance. 

54. (1 J The Local CovcrnnK’id may. by notilieation in the local oflieial ('hizetti'. 
declare that any part of the province or tin* whole iirovinee shall be a notdh'd area 
for the pur}mses of this Chapler. 

( 2 ) ,Such Local Covernment may fuither. hy the same or hy snhseqm'iit 
notifications, di-elan' , that in such notified unai hiiui-revt'iine or any 
sum recoverable as arrears of land rewenue. or nnv tax, rate, cess or other due or 
amount payal)le to Covernmeiit or to any local authority, or rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrturs of or along with such rent, shull be a uotifie^d 
liability. 

55. Whoevi'T’, by words either sjiokcn or written, or by signs or by visible re- 
pre'sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by iinplieaf ion. any person or 
elas.s of persons not to j)ay or to defcT payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be' likely that any words, 
signs or visible’ representations containing^ such instigation shfdl thereby lx; commu- 
nie^ated directly or indirectly to any ]»erson or class of persons, in any manmi 
whatsoever 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, or with both. 

56. No Court sball take cogni/ance of any offence punishable under this 
Chapter except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such ofieuce 
made by a police officer not Ixlow the rank of sub- inspector. 

57. (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the (Jollcetor may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due. proceed to recover if as an arrear of land- 
revenne, in accordance w'ilh the Jaw applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 
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(2) Nothin^^ in IhiH Hcction .shall prevent any person to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering; it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such arrear. 

(3) Any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this section in 
(xcesa of tno amount due from him may recover such excess in accordance with 
law from the person on whose bf'half the Collector has realised it. 

58 . In this Chapter, unless there is anvthine’ repu^oiant in the .subject or context. — 

fa) ‘ notified place" mean a place notified under subsection (1) of section oO ;* 

(b) ‘‘place" includes also a house, building, tent and vessel ; and 

(c) “unlawful asRoeiat ion" mean^ an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian (himinal I^aw Amendment Act, 1908. and includes an 
association which has been declared to be nnlawdul by the fJovernor General in 
(\)unril under the pnw’crs conferred by section 04. 

59. (I) The liOcal Government may. bv notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 

pssoeiation, 

(2) The District Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf in writinp; 
by the District Map^istrate, may therciipoji take possession of the notified place 
and evict thcreform any person found therein, and shall forthwfith make a report, of 
th(' takinp: of ]) 0 ':s( s-ion to th(' T^ocal riovernmcnt. 

(.3) A notified placi* whereof possession i.'* taken under sub-sectionf2) shall he 
deemed to remain in the i>o-5session of Government so lonp; as the notification 
under sub'Section (1) iji respect thereof remains in force. 

60 . (1) The riistri.'t ISIapfistrate or officer takinpr possession of a notified place also 
take possession of all movca})le f^roperty found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
foul sulniiit it, with a K'port of tin? takinp" of possession of such moveable pro}>crty 
to the Local Government. 

(2, If, in the opinion of the Local Government . any articles specified in the list are 
or may be used for the purposis of the unlawful .association, the T^ocal Government 
may. by order in writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
may p:iv(‘ sneb directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

f.'i) Any artie](*s specified in the li.st which arc not so* forfeited may be delivered 
by the District Ma^ristrate to any person whom he considers to be entitled to posse- 
ssion thereof, or may be retained in the posscH-sion of (iovernment and used in such 
manner as the District Map:i8trate may direct. 

61 . Any pi'i-son who enters or remains upon a notified place without the 
permission of the District Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this 
ochalf, shall lx- diMmicd to commit criminal trespass, and. notwithstanding; anything 
contained in the (\)de any such offence of criminal trespass .shall bo cognizable and 
non-bailable. 

62 . Before this Grdinanee ceases to have effect, or before a notification under 
Hub-seetion (1) of section 51) is canctdled. thi* Loc.il Ciovernment shall p:ive such general 
or special directions as it may deem requisite rejiulatinji the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property lound thereon 
whereof possession has bei'ii retained under sui)-soetion (3) of section* GO. 

63 . (1) Where the Local Government i*? satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think til that any monicH. securities or credits arc bcinp ustnl for the purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing;, declare 
such monies. sccurili(!S or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-sootion {V may be SiT\ed on the person 
having; custody of the monies, securities tu* credits, and on the service of such cony 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government : 

Provided that in the case of monies or securities, a co])y of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select, and 
such officer shall have power to enter upon the search for such monies and 
securities in any premises whore they may reasonably be suspected to be and to 
seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any rnonici*, securities or credits which are beinjr used or aro intended 
to bo used for the purpose of an unlawful association, the Local Government may 
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by order in writin/r, prohibit Ruch person fron paying!:, delivcrin^^, transferrin#? or 
otherwise dealing in any manner wnatsoever with the same, save in accordance with 
the written order of the Local Ctovcrnmcnt. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(4) The Local (iovornment may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section (II) 
for investigation to any otliccr it may select, such copy shall be warrant whercunclcr 
such otHcer may enter upon any premises of the jK-rson to whom the order is 
directed, examine the books of such person, Hearch for monies and Rccurities, and 
make enquiries from such person, or any otliccr, agent or servant of such person, 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, sceuritiis or ereclits which the 
investigating officer may suspect arc being used or are intended to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under the section may be served in the nnmiu'r provided 
in the Code for the service of a summons, or. where the person to he served is a 
corporation, company, bank or association of ]KTsons, it may he served on any 
see*retary, director or other officer or person eomarned with the management thiucH:)!, 
or by leaving it or sending it i)y post addressed to the corj)oi!ition, com]>any. 
bank or association a. its registered office, or, where there is no registered office, 
at the place where it carries on business. 


(6) Where an order of forfeiture is mavle uruha* siil)-soction (L in rispcot of any 
monies, seenrities or credits in respect of which a prohibitoiy ord(‘r has been mad(' 
under sub-section (o), such order of forfeiture shall have (fleet from the date of tlie 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom tlu* |)n»hibiiorv older was (lireele<l shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, seenrities. or en'clits loiteited, to the order 
of the Local (Government. 

(7) Where any piTSon liable under this sei'lion to pay or dilivir any monies, 
securities, or credits to th(' ordcT of the I>ocal ( J(>v(‘rnnicnt refnse> or fails to com- 
ply with any direction of the Local Ciovernnu'nt in this btlialf. flu* Local (iovern- 
ment may recover from such person, as at rears of iatul-rev eniir or as a tine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of siieh securities. 

(8) In this section, ‘'seciiriry" means a document whereby any per.son acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to i*ay money, or wht'if'niuler any person 
obtains a legal right to the ])ayment ; and the markia value of any si'cnriiy means 
the value as fixed by any oflii'cr or person di'])Utcd by the Local (Government in 
this behalf. 

64. (1) If the Governor General in Gouncil i.^^ of opinion, that any association 
interferes with the administration of law* and order, or that it (’ouhtituies a dangiT 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in tin* (.Ga/etie of India, ucclare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which siuh dcclaratioti has betai made nhnll he 
an unlawful as.soeiation for the pur[)Oses of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of Lntish India. 

65. Every report of the taking possession of pro]>('rty and every declaration of 
forfeiture made or purporting to be made under this Chapter, shall, iis against all 
personB, be conclusive proof that the pr(^pcrty specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the ease may be. 

66. For the purposes of this Chapter, a pi'rson is said to molest anoliicr person 
who, — 

(a) with a view’ to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstructs oV 
uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such pt^rson is 
interested, or loiters, at or near a house where such person or anyom in whom 
BTich person is interested resides or works or carries on business or happenfi to bo 
or persistently follows him from place to place, or interferes with any property 
owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use (ht'rcof, or 

(b) loitirs at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at jsuch place, or docs any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect. 

67. Whoever molests oi abets the molestation of any person shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 
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68. No Court shall take cof^nizance of any otfonce punishable under section 
67 except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such ofT’cnce made by a 
[)olico officer, 

69. For the purpose of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to ‘boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply ^oods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
customary service to such person or any person in whom such person is interested, 
or refuses to do so on the terms on w'hich such thin;;s would be done in the 
ordinary eourso, or abstains from such professional business relations as he would 
ordinarily maintain with such person ; and 

fb) a ‘public servant " includes a pul>lic servant ns defined in Section 21 of the 
Indian Penal ( !ode, and n servant of a lo<‘ul autliority. and a person bcloni^inii; to 
any class of persons which the l^ocal CJovernmcnt may, by notiiication in the Local 
official (Jazclte, declare to be public, servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

70. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting::, shall bo punishalile with imprisonment which may 
extend to six m on tins, or with fine or with both : 

Provided that no fxrson shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied tliat his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
or i)ro[H)sed or threatened to be boycotted, in the discharge of the duties of his 
office or to cause such ]mblic servant to terminate or with-hold his services in the 
ilisrharj;!' of sueh duties, or to commit a breach of discipline. 

71. fl) An offence punishable under section 70 shall l>e rnm-cofrnizable and 
liailahle, and nolwithsiandinu; an^thin/jj contained in the J^ccond .Schedule to the 
("ode. a case relatin;: to auch an off'cnce shall, for the purposes of section 204 of 
the C’ode. he dci'rncd to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2l \\ lierc infonnntion is ^iven to the officer in charp? of a police-station of the 
cimimission within the limits of such station of an offence punishable under section 
l.)I ot ilie ( ^’kIc. and he shall investigate the ca->e as if be had received an order to 
that ('fleet from a comjietent !\Ia^:istrate. 

72. W hocv('r with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledjre that 
Annoyancr is likely to be caused to any person. })erforms or takes part in or abets 
the t)crformancc of any mock ceremony rescmhlin^ any ctTcmony associated with or 
conso(pient upon di'ath shall be punishable with imi)risonm(Mit which mnv extend to 
SIX months, or with fine, or with both. 

73. No (\wirt other than a Fourt of a Presidenev Magistrate or Majj^istratc of 
the first class or of u Special .ludire or Special Mapslrate constituted under this 
Oidinancc shall take eoe:uizancc of or try any offence under this Ohai)ter. 

74. NAitwithstandin^ atiuhin;: contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under thi.s Ordinance shall, save as otherwise spicially provided in this Ordinance, 
be cop;nizable and non- bailable. 

75. Notwithstandin*; anythint: contained in the Code, all offences jiunishable 
under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Criminal I>aw Amendment Act. 
P.KXS. shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

76. (1) The Ix)cal (Tovernment mav. by notification in the local official Gazette, 

declare that any offence punishable under section 160, 186, 187, 18.8, 189. 190, 227. 

228. :20r)A. ‘298. 305. 5CK). 507 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code, when committed in 
any area specifiL-d in the notiiication. shall notwithstanding nnythinp contained in 
the Codiy be cognizable and iion-bailablc, and thereupon the Code, shall, while such 
notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended neeordingly, 

(2) Notwithstanding anvthinp; eontaiiuxl in section 195 or section 19G of the 

■’ which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 

lob, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code is in force, any Court 
otherwise competent to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance of such 
'^pon a report in writing of facts constituting such offence made by any police 
officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a complaint in 
0^ stich offence under section 195 or section 196 as the case may be 
and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
^ j of the Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial 

and for remanding the accused. 
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77. So Ioiijj: as this Ordinanco remains in force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Etncrpjcncy Powers) Act, 19 H, after clause (b), the following: 
words and clauses shall ho deemed to be inserted, namely : — 

*'or which tend, directly or indirectly, — 

(c) to Bt'duce any otHcer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, naval or air 
forces of Mis IM ijesty or any police otiicer from his alle^iuneo or his duty, or 

(d) to brin^ into hatred or contempt His Majesty nr the (h)vernment establish*’'! 
by law in Hritish India or th(' administration of justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Mfijesty, or any class or sec- 
tnui fd His I\Iaj*‘sty’s subjects in Briti*^!! India or to excite disallection towards 
His Maji'hty or tl\o said (Government or any such Princi' or (diief. or 

(«') to put any person in fear or to caii^e annoyance to him and thereby indu«*e 
hiin to deliver to any ]H’rs*m any property or valuable security, or to do any act 
which he. is not leirally liound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is lepdly 
entitled to do, or 

( f) to rneourae;c or incite any ]icrson to interfere with tlu' administration of lhi‘ 
boy or with th*‘ maintenanct'. <if law and order, or to commit any oll'cncc, or to 
reinsc or defer jinymcnt of :iny land-revenm*, tax. rate, ee'^s or other due or amount 
payable to (Government or to any loeal antliority. or any rent of aericiiltnral land 
or anything: reenvirable as arrears of or alon^^ with such rent, or 

(l*:) to induce a public servant or a servant of a loeal antlionty to do any net or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with (he exorcise of his iiublie Inne- 
tions or to resign his office, or 

(hi to promote f(‘elings C)f (aimity or hatred between dill'erent classes of His 
Majesty's snbjt'cts, or 

(i) to prejudice tin' recruiting of piTsons to serve in any ot His Majesty's forces, 
or in any police force, or to prcjiulice the (raining, discipline or ndminist ration oi 
any such torce," 

and the provisions of ;ha( Act ^.hall a)i]ily accordingly. 

78. Except as provided in (liis < trdinance no procccdiHL'^ or or*lcr pin port iiig" 
to be (liken or made nn(br this Ordinance, shall fx' called in (jiiestiini by any 
(’{Uirt. and no civil or criminal jinieeeding shall lx* instil uied against any person 
f*)r anything done or in good faith intmubd to be don*' under this Ordinance or 
ag.ainsi any ]X'rson f('»r ai y loss or damage eausial to or in r("-pe(.t ot any prop< rty 
whereof poss''S'-ion iias l>ecn (ak* n under thij> Ordinance. 

79. Nothing contained in this Ordinanct' shall lie domned to pre\'rMit any persi>n 
from Ix’ing jn'oseenpd under any ollu'r law for any a<‘f or oniii''ion which ennsti- 
tutes an otieiiee pnnishalile under this Ordinance. 

80. (1) Anything don*' in {uirsuance of any provisions of the hdocrgcncy Powits 
(I rdinanc*'. PKIJ the rnlav\fnl Instigation Ordinance. llKO, the I’nlawfur Asso ‘ia- 
tion Ordinanec. 10. 0. or the Prevention of Mohstation any P.oyeottiiig Ordmanei' 
19d2, shall. \>here tin' corresponding pro\ision of this Orjinanee. has com*’ 
info fore*' tieforo (he 1th. day of July, 1942, he deemed on the expiry of (he 
said Ordiiiancf'S to ha\e lieen dom* in pursuanco of the eorrespfmding provision of 
(his Ordinane*’. and ^ha]l have (fleet, and the provisions of this Ordinance nhall 
h ive ctleet, accordingly, 

(3) Without prejndici' to the generality of tlii’ fori'going provir^ion it is h('rehy 
expressly jirovidtd that — 

fa) this (Jrdinaneo shall operate to eonfi^r a right of appeal in all easoH where 
an app:a! would have Iain under any provision of any of the Ordinanees spceifi(‘d 
in snlj-feoction (1). and (‘very appeal pending at tlu, time, of the e.xpiry of the said 
Ordinances, and, subji.'ct to the provisions of this ()rdinanee relating to (he present- 
ation of ajipeals, every apjieal made in pursuance of this suh-seetion shall be heard 
and decided in necorchinee with the provisions of this ordinanec ; 

fb) (his Ordinance shall oi>erate to confer a pow('r to prosoeute any person for 
offence committed against any provi.sion of any of the Ordinances specified in suh- 
section (1) and such ofTeni’c shall be deemed to be an otfenee committed against the 
corresponding provision of this Ordinance. 

(c.) (his Ordinance shall oj/erate to confer a power to (continue and complete any 
trial or proceeding under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in sub- 
section (1) which was pending at the time of the expiry of the said Ordinance as 
if such trial or proceeding were a trial or proceeding Dcgiin under the correspond- 
ing provision of this Ordinanec. 
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THE CODNCIL OF STATE 


The Council of State opeiiocl itB winter session at New J)elhi on the 25th. 
FEBRUARY 1932, Sir Henry Monerietl Smith presidinfi;. 

During Interpellations, Mr. Emerson informed Mr. IMusliir Hussain Kidwai that 
there was no classification of prisoners as political ollendt'rs and therefiTre he could 
not say how manj' such oftenders had gone to jail in each province in the last three 
years. liut he placed the figures of convictions during the civil disobtdience move- 
ment of 1930-31 u}T to the 28th March. 1931. These were. Madras. 4,314 ; Bombay. 
11,222; Bengal, 12,285 ; United Provinct s. 9,378 ; ]*unjab3,77 ; Burma. 0 : Bihar and 
Orissa, 12,162; CVntrnl Provinees, 4.093; Assam. 1,158; X. W. F.- 927 ; C'oorg, 
9 and Delhi 1,173. 

Mr. Emerson further itiformcd Mr Kiduai that during tlu' 12 months ending Jnn. 
31 this year there were FI terrorist outrages with fatal n'sults of which six were in 
Bengal and none in th(' ErontitT. Mr. Emerson informed Mr. Kidwai again that 
1^203 persons were jailed till the 20th February of this year in eonnection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Expom OF (loi.o 

Mr. Brayne. Finance kSeretary, informed the same nnmbc'r that llu total value 
of gold exported since the abandonment of the (Jold Staodurd was 49 crores. The 
distribution from Oct. 1 to Dre. 31 last was as follows; 3\> the I'nited Kingdom. 
24. G crores and to other countries, 10.8 cro7*es. l*ra*ti<‘alty all th»' gold originally 
ccnsigiifd from India to England had hcen re-exporfctl to other count riis. 

The Law MembtT introduced a Bill anirndiwi the Civd rrocndjirc (hnir laying 
down the jiroccdurc in various Indian High C’ourts in tlu' maKef of taking 
evidence for foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters. 

BrixiUi l)i,M i ^^loN 

Mr. Russell then presented the KaiIvNay Budget utter whicli tin* Htuihc adjouriicd 
till the 27ih. FF'BRV ARY when ji general discussion of the Budget took ])lH(e. 

Sir Manecl'jee Dcidahhoy was (he fir.-. t speaker. He said tli(-ugh he was prepared 
for the sad tale revealtd in tiif* budget, lie b(4j. vcd that with the (llorts now being 
made to rehabilitate tlie railway finances and apply the pruning ktufe in stweral 
directions the situation would lx lore long improve. Surveying the revised (Stimates 
of the present yt'ar, he remaiked tin; stTiiy was more terrible than the last year's, 
for the comniercial lines had worketl at a 'k)ss and the railway i( serves had been 

wiped out and large sums of money had been taken as a temjxiraiy loan frcmi the 

depreciation fund. Jt was vtry disheaitcrting that the railway rtwenues last year 

and in the euricnt year had sliow'it an aggregate loss of over Rs. 22 crores. He 
pitied Mr. Russell for having^ to manage the railways in lean years unlike his 
predecessors who had prosperous yt‘ers. Tliough he agn't'd that tln‘ building up 
of railway reserves was justified beeausc they could be exj>ectf(l to come to the 
rescue in a financial crisis like the present, still he was glad that ruthle.cs pruning 
and retrenchment were proceeding with eournge and foresight and that special pay 
and allowances, etc., were being withdrawn. He, however, did not suiiport the 
policy of affecting the progressive work of the publicity department. Borne time 
ago he urged stricter control and supervision in exptmditure on repairs and 
maintenance and railway stores. Sir M. Dndahlioy was glad that the capital 
expenditure bad been reduced this year to 1,01 l.-ikh.s and that, too, for completing 
a line already under construction. fucidentuHv, Sir M. Dndabhoy reminded the 
House how trade in India was ruined by the present movement and appealed to 
the public in India and the (Tovernment of India for a reasonable and rational 
policy. In Bombay, he said, trade was at a standstill. The business houses opened 
only for 15 days in a month. The exchange remained closed probably for 20 days 
per month. In such a situation, he asked, how could there be a movement of 
traffic and how could the railway finance improve ? It was required that confidence 
should be restored throughout not only in the Government but among the people 
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bv allowing the latter to carry on their trade. The insane policy of obstruction 

all over the country to their trade required to be immediately abandoned. Procee- 
ding, he alluded to the qnestioa of contribution to the general revenues and asked 
whether the contribution could not be suspended, if not abolished. In this connection 
he asked whether it was not the case that when the Posts and Telegraphs 

department was working nl a loss the general revenues did not come to the rescue 
of that department. 

Concluding, Sir M. Dadabhoy in ferred to Sir George Rainy’s impending departure 
and, amidst cheers, jiaid a tribute of respect and appreciation for his services to 
India, especially his instructive and edifying speecdies. He also referred to the 

Services of Sir Alan I*arH(ciH, Sir George Rainy's right-hand man, leaving as 
financial comrnirtHi() i<>r of railways, but was relieved to find that he would come 
back to the C'ounci! of State in a highi^r capacity (Finance Secretary). 

Rai Bahadur [jala Ram Sarnn Das expressed satisfaction at the reduction of 
the number of ofii>‘erri but said the House was unable to judge whether this w^as 
adequate as the iiKMiiorandutn dii) not give the total number of officers of state 
railways ann company railways. He advocated an early reduction of the scale 
of salaries of superior posts which was very high. He blamed the Government's 
exchange and eiiri't ney policy. There was unemployment in the country which was 
partly rcsponsiljle tor the drop rif lb per ('ent. in the passengers carried by railw^s, 
the other mam icason being that the people preferred the use of lorries. For 
instance, marriage jianies up to a 100 mibs distance patronised lorries instead of 
railways owing to elieupius!,. He' dissociated himself from Sir Maneckji's view in 
favour of railw’ay publicity. He eomjilained that there was diff’erential treatment 
in that no redm'iion had been made in (he concessions shown by the railways 
to the Army depaitimiit. 

Mr. liorniui^ie Maneckji Mehta blamed the (Government s railway freight policy. 
He said it was striking that many mills bud as a result of that begun to consume 
oil instead ot coal. He (liallcngod Sir Maneckji's statement that civil disobedience 
was to blame and said that mi!lr> in Bombay did busincs'^, if not openly, by the 
back door. 

Sir jl/awcr My experience is otherwise. 

Mr, G. A. Nahsan drew special attention to the railway policy with reference 
to the purchase of stiucs. He iccalled the promise made by Sir Charles Innes 
ihpt when the Indian Stores departmant was formed the Railway and Military 
departments w’ould make purchases through the Indian .stores department. This 

E roinise had not been fulfilled and a duplication of stall' was occurrmg. Was it, 
e asked, that some vested interests were preventing the purchase of railway stores 
through the Indian Stores department / 

Sir (Jeonje Rainy, winding up the debate, referred to Lala Ram Saran Das’s 
observation regarding the reduction of concessions to the Military department and 
said it was not wise to oiien a controversy with the Army department unless they 
were sure of the strengih of their own artillery and what sort of barrage they 
were able to put across when once the battle was started w’ith that departmejit. 
As regards the new entrants Sir Ge*orge Rainy said that those who were taken 
since last year had been clearly w’arned that they must be prepared for a 
lower scale of pay if and when such scales were decided. He did not think that 
by raising the rates they could bring more revenue, but possibly there was need for 
examination whether the exisiting rules in any way restricted the traffic. As for the 
faros, there was a tendency noticed during the last few mouths for passengers to 
travel in lower classes. But this again could be watched. Alluding to Mr. Nate- 
san’s observations as to the stores purchase, the Railway Member drew attention 
to the annexure to the separation convention and said that the guiding criterion 
was economy and efficiency. The moment the railway were satisfied that these two 
objects could be secured by banding over the purchase to the Stores department, 
difficulties would disappear. He did not wish to enter into the controversy 
raised between Mr. Mehta and Sir M. Dadabhoy as to wheiher the civil disobedience 
movement was or was not responsible for the fall in the railway revenues but surely 
when teudeucies, obviously inimical to trade, were at work destroying the confidence 
so essential to trade, it was only likely that so sensitive a barometer as the raliway 
traffic return should record shocks. 

On the question of contribution to the general revenue, the railway Member 
declared that the convention was agreed upoir when the economic condition different 
from the present prevailed and so the point was not whether the railways ought to 
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pay but whether they could pay. But at leapt two years must elapse before the 
question could be usefully considered in detail, for at present they were all jjjropin^ 
in the dark and none could forecast with confidence what w’as in store two years 
hence. Conclndinp:, he thanked every member for th^ courtesy shown to him and, 
particularly, thanked Sir M. Dadabhoy for the kind and friendly thinfije he had said. 

Official Bills 

29fh. FEBTtUARY Council of State 'met to-day to pass several official 

bills. After interpellations, Sir‘B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved the const !eration of 
the Indian Partnership Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy welcomed the measure, which had solved many intricate 
questions of law. He maintained that commerical lej^islation should be made uni- 
form. The bill would affect retrospectively the reiristration of ]iartnershipR. 

Sir Devi Doss said the new' provision rcp:ardinj^ re|>;ist ration would dispense wdth 
unscrupulous Iitij>ation. He sufxpcesled that sub-clause fii) of clause 19 should be 
deleted. The bill on the whole was a w’ory satisfactory one. 

On the motion of the Law member, a few drafting amendments w'ere carried and 
the bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Drake, the Indian Companies Act [Amrndnicni) Bill ns 
passed by the Assembly, was taken into consideration and passed. 

Mr. Shillidy then moved the Bill rrpmlintf ihr Fanjdoyrcs and Workmen' s 
Dis}iutes Act as passed by the Assembly. The hill was passed. 

Mr. Drake movinp: the Wheat Import Dufy Bill as passed by the Assembly said 
that considerable improvement had taken place in the ])riccR of wheat. It would be 
difficult for the Government to say that if the duty were removed it would be an 
economic advanta/rc. The Bill w'as parsed. 

The Council a^rroed to the motion of Mr. Brayne nrnendinp the Indian Firiancr 
tuppleme.nfanj a?id Friending Act and passed tlie bill as it had emerged from the 
Assembly. 

Hir B. L. Mitter, Lnw' Member, moved that the Civil IVonedurr Code Amendinent 
Bill to take evidence of foreign tribunais in civil and oommereial matters ho taken 
into consideration and jiassed. which was agreed to. 

On Mr* Drake's motion, the Wire and Wire Nail Industry Protection Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken up and passed. The C’ouccil then adjourned. 

Pit O VINC I A L AtTONOMY 

1st. MARCH.'. — Sir Snnkaran Nair moved a resolution iir^dni: ro-day the Govorn- 
take such steps as may be possible to introduce iiurni’diafely provincial autonomy in 
ment to all provinces or at least in such provinces as arc in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State fit for the same. He quoted from the Simon Oimmission's report, the 
Government of India’s despatches and thetPremier’s statement to show' that there was 
general agreement that provincial autonomy was a much simpler task to introduce. 
The mover particularly stressed the ])ortions of the Premier's declaration of the Ist. 
December, 1931, favouring immediate provincial autonomy and recognising the feeling 
for simultaneous central responsibility, but waiting for the public opinion on the 
matter. In Sir Sankaran Nair’s view, since there was not the same sympathetic 
personality at Whitehall as Mr. Montagu, central responsibility might take years to 
fructify. Morex)vcr, the civil disobedience movement had given an entirely new 
turn to the whole position in India. That movement had undermined respect for 
law and order in several places. Yet there were forces which stood for law and 
order and which required to be oHcouraged. This could only be done by the grant 
of immediate provincial autonomy. This might mean to some extent a reversal of 
the Goverment’s policy outlined at the London conference, but he demanded it 
because the civil disobedience movement bad engendered a spirit of disaffection 
and disloyalty to such an extent that any government would be impossible at the 
present time. In order to check that spirit something substantial was immediately 
called for, and only provincial aTitojiomy would provide a good step. If there was 
provincial autonomy with a Minister for Law' and Order in Madras the thali 
(mangalsutra) incident would not have occurred in the southern presidency because 
that particular officer would have known that he was not relying on a bureaucra- 
tic form of government, but a Government responsible to the Legislative Council. 
The Government knew they had to give provincial autonomy. Why not then intro- 
duce it immediately and thus check the forces of disloyalty and discord ? 
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Sir Sankaran Nair said he wan not opposed to reBponsibility being granted at 
the centre, but in view of the difficulties that attended such grant it was advisable 
for Indians to get something Hubstantial in the provinces by way of complete auton- 
omy conceded by the British Oovcrninent rather than wait for a shadow responsibi- 
lity in the centre. Ho opined that if provincial autonomy was granted the Congress 
would probably abandon its present policy, and the present movement of disloyalty 
and disaflfection against the (fovernraent might ccaflc. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, the leader of the House, on behalf of the Government, explai- 
ned the (tovernment attitude. Ho quoted at length from the Premier’s declaration 
of the 1st of December in which Mr. MacDonalcl had stated that, while provincial 
autonomy should not be delayed a day longer than was necessarv, he realised that a 
partial advance did not commend itself to the conference, an(f that, while it was 
unnecessary to make an irrevocable decision, His Majesty’s Government intended to 
press with all jtossible despatch with the federal plan, U[K)n this declaration the 
Government of Itulia stood to-day and would not t utor into the merits of the reso- 
lution. The offitial meml)ers would not, therefon*, vote on the resolution and the 
Government would despatch to the Secr(;tary of 8tate for the informatiotj of His 
Majesty’s Government a copy of the debate. 

Lata Ramsaran said a Government responsil)le to the people was responsible 
to the Secretary of State who was G,C)00 miles away. Ff there was to be a federation, 
let the federating units not claim the right to rece(le. for there would then be 
anarchy and chaos. Muslim leaders like the late Sir Muhammad Shaft and Mr. 
Jinnah had clearly stood for provincial autonomy and simultaucnus responsibility in 
the centre. 

Sir Phiroxr Srt/nia, also a Round Tnbler, made a spirited speech opposing the 
resolution, which he calbnl as a retrograde move. He emphasised at the outset that 
the C’ongrcHs paiticipated in the second Round 'I'ablc (,’onferencc only on the under- 
standing that there would bo provincial autonomy and simultaneous grant of respon- 
sibili.y at the centre. When on the Gih November. tlurc^ were rumours and 

press reports in London of the grant of only provineial autonomy, 28 delegates sent 
a joint representation to the Premier atlirming their stand against such a move and 
Htanding for a comprehensive scheme of responsibility. Sir Muhammad Shaft, Mr. 
.Finnah and others had supported this standpoint. Sir A. P. Patro, who originally 
stood for provincial autonomy only, had during Jhe last week publicly declared that 
he was wTong in his views and that he entirely supported the idea of simultaneous 
and comprehensive grant of responsibility. 

Proceeding, .^ir Phiroze Sethna quoted from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur 
8apru, and Mr. .Tayakur « responsivistBl, Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar (Congress) and 
iSir Hubert Carr (on behalf of Euroficans). all demanding responsibility at the 
centre. This w’as support (‘d also by the l/ondon Times. And now for Sir Sankaran 
Nair to harp on provincial autonomy ri'ally surprised him. Provincial autonomy 
without responsible government at the centre would be a failure. 

Mr. B. K. Bnsu (IDngal) opposed the resolution and reminded the Council that a 
similar resolution was defeated in the Madras Council. If the Council of 8tate now 
accepted the resolution it would take them back to the ]>osition as it was when the 
Himon Commission had reported. Many things had huppemed since then. Mr. Basu 
quoted from the speeches of 8ir T. B. 8apru, Mr. Sastri and Mr. Raraaswami 
Mudaliar, who were all luiaiiimoiisiy against provincial autonomy without responsibi- 
lity at the centre. Mr. Basu said it was too late in the day to delude the people 
with resolutions of this sort. 

Mr. RatKjanayakulu Xai<Ju described the resolution as a result of confused think- 
ing. Provincial autonomy without responsibility at the centre would be a sham, and 
the provincial legislatures would be mere glorified district boards. It was too late 
in the day to raise a controversy as to the fitness of the respective provinces for 
autonomy. The resolution >Ya8 against the popular demand and Britain's pledges. 

Sir Safikaran Nair, replying to the debate, read out a communication from Sir 
A. P. Patro that his view has throughout been that, pending a final structure on the 
basis of an all India Federation, imnicdinte provincial autonomy should be granted. 
Proceeding, 8ir Bankaran Nair said that the civil disobedience movement had 
changed the entire situation since the Premier made declaration on the 1st of Decem- 
ber. It was to check that movement that he wanted the immediate grant of provincial 
autonomy. What was the use of quoting speeches made in December when since 
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then the situation had changed so much ? The Con^j^ress would never bo satisfied 
with anything. What was the use of showing deference to that pirby’s views ? 

Before the resolution was put to the vote 8ir Phiri)zo Sethna alluded to Sir A. P. 
Patro’s communication read out by Sir Sankaram Nair and informed the House 
that Sir A. P. Patro had met him durin*; the lunclK^on interval and that when ho 
referred to th <3 press report he (Sir A. P. I’atro) admitted that he had seen the 
report but had not chosen to contradict it. Sir Phiroze Sethna remarked : ‘Now 
Sir A. P, Patro says he adheres to his old views. If that is so, then I am sorry 
for him to-day. as I was alon^^ with other delopites when he made that statement in 
the plenary session of the Round Table Conference, and I withdraw the compliment I 
paid him to-day.' 

All the official members rein lined neutral and the resolution was defeated by a 
majority of 12 votes, l(i voting airaiiist the resolution and only four for it. The 
latter four members were Sir Saukaran Nair, Syed Abdul Ilafcez, Ohoudhury 
Muhammad Din and Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty. 

Faciuties For Snoxs Of ARisrocRAc v 

Sardar Shri Jagnnnath Maharaj moved for special facilities to the youni^ scions 
of the houses of Sarders, JauiirdArs, inamdirs and feudal aristocracy generally in 
India to be trained with a view to enter the higher military service under the 
British Oovernment in India and to reserve for them n reasonalile number of posts 
of commissioned officers in the army. 

The Oomman(l('r-in-Ohief while sympathising with the mover formally opposed 
the n'solution ns it would involve a complete departure from the (tovernments's 
policy if speciitl j^rivileces were R:iven to these classes. Such a resolution was out 
of date in these days of democracy. Under tlic present system anybody could secure 
the Kin|:::s’s commission. 

The mover withdriuv the resolution and at the same time united that a certain 
pcrcentafj;e lie reserved out of the nominations for the Kind’s commissions. 

•Interest Ex(eei>in<. Prin( irae 

Choudhri Muhammad Dm moved for IcEdslation that in all interest bearing 
monetary transactions in which the total of interest claimed ex<*eeds the amount of 
the principal advanced, '.cinirts should in no ease pas.s a decree for interest in excess 
of the principal amount,. 

Mr. Emerson, on behalf of the (Iin’ernment, stated that the (.Tovernment of India 
were j^ivin^ the closest attention to the assurance jji^ivon in the .\sscmbly on a 
similar motion of Sir Mahomed Yakub. The (TOvernment were in close communica- 
tion with tlie local Governments from whom replies were bmnp received. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. 

Repeal Or Sarda Aci 

Raja Rairhunandan Prasad wanted the (lOvtTnment to brinj;: a Bill to repeal the 
Sarda Act during: the current session. He said that this Act had bei;u practically a 
dead letter since its passage. Th<; CJovernmenl by interfering with the personal 
laws had established a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Emerson doubted whether there was any prece<lent for thc^ Oovernment of 
India taking the initiative in repealing a measure which a large section of public 
opinion regarded as of importance in social refornp The I>ill was pas^^ed by a very 
large majority in the Assembly and without division in this House. The Act had 
caused no hardship in the past two years. Nor did it inteifen) with social life. 
Criticism had been made that the Act had been in effective. This was mistaken 
criticism. The Act was deliberately so drafted as to prevent its being the instru- 
ment of oppression. Its provisions were such as to make it difficult to bring them 
into operation in any social group unless the members of that group were in sympa- 
thy wuth it. The presence of the Act would have an educative effect even if cases 
filed under it continued to be extremely few in number. If the Act was now 
repealed it would be tantamount to the approval of those abuses by the legislature 
and the world would think that India was in favour of the continuance of the 
social abuses. When India was on the eve of constitutional reforms she could 
not afford to ignore world opinion in this matter. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned. 
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2nd. MARCU .—Tha Council of State had a brief sitting to-day. On the motion 
of Mr. Darke, Conamerce Secretary, the House passed the Bgmboo Paper Pulp 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, who was a member of the Fiscal Commission, referred 
to the fact that, according to the Tariff Board's finding, the Titaghnr Mill had 
spent only Rs. 6 lank for the improvement of puFp while the mill had earned one 
crore of rupees. He asked how many Indians had been given facilities for training. 

Lala Ramsaran Das endorsed these two points. 

Mr. Drake said as regards the improvement of pulp, that the mills were till 
recently in a bad way and now a great stimulus would be given. As regard the 
number of Indians receiving training, he did not have the figures, but. repeated Sir 
George Rainy's statement in the Assembly that it was incumbent on an industry 
receiving protection to carry out the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission as 
far ns possible. 

2r(L MARCH Three uon-ofTicial resolutions were discussed in the Council of 
State to-day. all of which were withdrawn after Government replies, which were 
acknowledged to be satisfactory by the movers. 

Provident Fund For (rovr. Servaniv 

Mr. G. S. Khapartlc raised the question of a provident fund scheme in the place 
of pensions for ( rovernrnent employees, and moved that, pending the introduction of 
a provident fund f()r all non-gazt‘tted employees (superu)r and inferior), the payment 
of gratuity may he made to the families of those, who died before retirement on the 
basis of at least one month'-^ pay for eviTy completed year of service put in by the 
deeeas(‘d employee. Uc reminded the Council of the resolution discussed last year, 
when the I'mance .Secretary promised that the tTOvernment’s decision on provident 
fund would be taken within a few months. He wanted to know what had happened. 
If there were any dilficulties in coming to an early deci.sion, he wanted the pay.i.ent 
of a gratuity as on railways. He instanced the most recent case of a jemadar of 
the Council of State dying after thirty years’ service, and asked the Council 
to imagine the lot of the family of the man. He did not want to argue the 
resolutiou at length, unless the* facts already known to the Government were disputed 
now. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the House that since last year's debate, 
there was a conference between the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Provincial (Governments when the question was discussed, and it was decided to 
adopt a “combination scheme’ based on the English J?uperannuation' Act. which was 
proierable to anv syfJem of provident fund. The report of the Actuary had been 
recently reciMVt J on tins new scheme. Now, the opinion of the Local (Governments 
would shortly lie obtained. The scheme was a very simple one. and could be intro- 
duced in favour of the existing incumbents if they wished to come in. It offered a 
substantial amount to the dept'ndents of deceased servants. It had been in force in 
England since VM). But if Mr. Khapardc's resolution for gratuity as a temporary 
measure was earned, it would cost roughly four erors of rupiH'S, which could not be 
found in these times. He promised that the Government would corac to an early 
decision on the combination scLicmc. 

Measeues Affectino Hindu Personal L.vws 

The Hon'ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit moved for a committee of official and un- 
official Hindu member of both thi‘ Houses of Legislature, of the beginning of each 
terra of the Legislature^ to hold office for the whole terra thereof, to advise the 
Government upon official as well as unofficial legislative Bills that may be proposed 
to bo introduced in either House and afl’ecting mutters of the personal ancf custo- 
mary law of the Hindus. 

He said that measures affecting personal law were frequently introduced, and 
while recognising that some of them were progressive, he said that others were 
reactionarjL It was desirable that on such occasions an expert committee of both 
the Houses examined the Bills and offered advice in the existing condition of things 
a snatch- vote of either House might bring the whole of the Hindu Law into a 
quandary. But if the committee was appoinled. expert opinion would be available 
before the introduction stage, and the aiscussion of the Bill would be on well infor- 
med lines, leading to correct judgment. 
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Sir B. L. Mitter, while eympathiainp: with the object of the resolution, 
explained that a similar motion accepted in this House, was twice postponed 
by the other House. However, a resolution of a similar nature, but broader in scope, 
was discussed at the Round Table (Conference, and he advised the mover to withdraw 
the motion. The mover then withdrew the resolution. 

Educational Progrehs in Frontier 

Choudhary Mahomed JDin moved that early steps b(^ taken to speed up the pace 
of education in the North-west Frontier Province and Baluchistan so as to brinj^ 
these tracts into line with the rest of India as soon as jiossibli*. His object was 
that the Reforms to be introduced in the North-west Frontier should not break down 
by lack of education in that tract, as that result would recoil on the rest of India. 
As for Baluchistan, he complained that there was only one school and no college 
at all. 

The Education Member said that, there was an assumption, underlying the resolu- 
tion, that all was not well with education in these two areas. The (jiovernmciit’s 
efforts must be judged by two ti'Sts, firstly, by the perct'iitnge of juipils to popula- 
tion. xVh regards the lir:8t test, the F^dueation MmibiT informed llu* House tlnil the 
percentage of pupils, in the Northwest F^ronticr Ibovinee, uas higher tliaii in United 
Provinces, r>ibar and Orissa and the (Vnlral Provinces. As regal ds the hccond test 
he further informed the House that the cost was more tloin in any 
provinee in India including Madras, or Bengal or tlie Punjab. And as for its ])olicy 
the Government had acce[)ted a tive-year programiiu*. and there \\aH nothing to cavil 
at in tlie Government’s etlorts. But, the Northwest I'rontiiT would sliortly become a 
Governor's pro\inee, and so the control of (dneation w'ould go into the hands of 
the Legislative Council. As for Baluehistaii. the population was sparse and the 
people were backward. But the (dovernmcnl were doing everything. 

7th MARCU:~T\\q. general Budgtt was presented in the Council of Htate to-day 
by Mr. Brnyne, Finance secretary, before a comparatively thin House and 
practically deserted galleries. Mr. Brayiu' occupied nearly *],') minutes to explain the 
salient features of the Go\ernmcut of india’s budgetary position. 

Export of Gold 

8th. MARCH—Tho, first resolution moved to-day in th(‘ (.Council of State related 
to the export of gold ou which Sir (George vSchustei spoke in his budget speech 
yesterday. Rai Bahadur Lala Jatjadish Prasad moved urging the Government 
to take the necessary steps for the j^urehaho ot all distreMS gold, now b(‘ing (‘xportial 
to foreign countries, for the sake of reserves of the lUoposed central reserve 
bank for India. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Sarau Das was the only supporter both during the 
debate and at the voting time and the resolution was n'jceted by '10 against two 
votes. 

The mover said that India’s financial policy was througlioiit regulated to suit 
Britain’s intere.sts. Regarding the present export of gold, the Indian Government 
had done nothing to prevent or cheek it because it suited Britain to save the piice 
of her sterling from going down more preeijiitately than it had actually been. 
According to the Finance vSecrctary’s recent admission in this House 49 crores 
worth of gold was exported since the abandonment of the gold standard of which 
over 24 was to the United Kmg<Iom. In cori'^cquencc of this India was becoming 
anaemic in terms of gold strength and purchasing power in the form of paper 
currency reserve or notes was very much less than the potential power of gold. 
India needed gold reserves for building up the lescrve bank and the (.lovernmeut of 
India, instead of conniving at the policy of exixirt of gold for the sake of temporary 
problematical advantage, should piotect the permammt interests of the country by 
checking the export by themselves purchasing all the gold that came in the market. 
Lala Jagadish Prasad criticised Hir George Hchuster tor comparing India’s position 
with South America and Australia and said there could be no comparison witn them. 
He further described Sir G. Schuster’s observations as fantastic distentions of half- 
truths and said if the gold export to other countries had remained in India ahe 
would have been today in a strong position than w^hat it was. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, said the reserve bank, if and when established, 
would be od the lines proposed in i3ir Basil Blackett’s bill with a minimum golci 
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standard worth 30 crores of rupees and that at the end of five years the minimum 
gold must bo one-fifth of the total note issue. India required 45 crores worth of 
gold for the reserve bank. India was already in a sound position in this respect. 
What India wanted now was not gold but more sterling securities. Speaking of the 
distress gold, he said it was begging the question because it was the high price of 
gold which encouraged export. The Government considered the present position 
extremely favourable and saw no justification for supporting the resolulion. 


KNCOrRAOKMICNT OF INDIAN ArT 

Sir Phirozc Sethna then moved that if the work of mural decorations already done 
by the artist and students of the Indian Art Schools in New'Delhi secretariat is satis- 
factory, their services, as soon as funds pernnt, l)(‘ availed of for additional work not 
only in the secretariat but in otluT public buildings in New Delhi and likewise in 
India House, London. He regretted that the Delhi scheme had apparenty been 
dropped by the Government, of India since they published their note approving it in 
1925. That, seheim' would have provuh'd selected students of Indian an schools with 
postgraduate courses in art at a centrjd institution in India. A scheme external to 
India liad been nut into force, nrncly, mural paintings at India House recently 
executed by four imiian siudcuts ol south Kensingion. It was mf)re important for 
India to see th‘‘ training and production in art plic'cd on a firm and stable tiasis in 
Europe to ac(iuire training and jiatronage. 

Mr. Shilltdy, 1 ndiiJit rn's S"<Tot.iry. could n )t accept the resolution as worded. 
The. policy of the (lovermnent was only ot enci)uragemont of Indian art irrespective 
of provincial coiisidcratioiH. I’he schctii'^ fi)r the encouragement of Indian an prepa- 
ed by his jjrtsl-eessor had to l).‘ sii^-iM'nded owing to the linancial situation. It w'as 
the intention and practiee of the ( io\ ernmeiii that Indian artists should be employed 
in the decoration of public buiidings in .New l)elhi and India House. 


Si:i*AKviioN or Andhra 

Diwau Hiih idur ( h N.irayaiiaswanii (Jhottv moved that the Telugu districts of 
the Madras l*re«>idcncy he fl'q>arated from tin* rest of the presidency and consPiuted 
into a separn'e proviiKn* called Andhra proviime and that a committee be appointed 
to report on the practical .steps to be taken for this purpose and for the scnicment 
of the bouiidarica of tlu* muy province and the location of his capital. He referred to 
the agitation on the part of Telugu speaking people during the best two decades for 
a separate province. An Andhra rniversiiy had been already established. Although 
the general i)obiics of the country had absorbed most ot the enthuaiasm of tfie 
leaders of Andhra province th(* suli-national filling for thet Andhra province was as 
strong as ever before. The Telugu districts had h’ bOOO square miles, with 1,9J,00,(X.X) 
inhabitants. They were bigger thiii the proposed provinces of Sind and Oriya. The 
'raniil districts were tpiite willing to be separated from the 'r<‘lugu districts and the 
Madras Council had twee passetl a resDiution in favour of separation. Therefore 
there was a clear jjn'/na fucit' case luf a eoniiuittec of enquiry. 

Sir B. L. Muter. Law .Mtauher said the c|Uesiion of S(‘paration of Andhra was not 
considered by th(' Konnd 'l able Cunfen nee which only took up the sp-vific questious 
of Sind and flriya. As ngards the r adjustment of provinces, this was left to be 
done iind('r liie new constitution and to the pressure of public opinion. At the 
present moment there was only om* cmpiiry and that was regarding Orissa and the 
labours of the committee liad not yet concluded. (.Mr. Mehta, a member of the 
committee, informed: We have only iioiu* one-third.') 

Hir B. L. .Mitter, proceeding, saul no enquiry was likely to be undertaken or 
concluded before the new constitution was established. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty withdrew his resolution though he emphasised that 
his demand was only for a committee of enquiry. The Council then adjourned. 

Gknervl DisrcssioN of Budget 

lUh. MARCH In the course of the general debate on the Budget which began 
in the Council of .State to-day, Sir Rampal Singh said that it was a matter for 
satisfaction that, despite financial difficulty, some Provincial 'Governments had given 
timely remission to the agriculturists. He asked the Government to make further 
retrenchmeuts. which was the only possible avenue for balancing the budget. 

Mr. Jagaaish Chandra Banerjee emphasised the necessity of the Government 
putting a stop to gold export in order to stTengthen the currency. He wondered 
why there was so much delay and hesitation in eflectiug retrenchment. 

U 
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Raja Laxraan Rao BhonHlo was glad that th? Finance Member had been able to 
balance the Budget. However, he nHjuested the Oovcrnnuiit not to try to tax 
kerosine and other primary necessities of life. 

Mr. Jagannath Mahuraj Pandit hoped that the Government would make an 
early declaration on the Retrenchment policy of the Government, lie thought that 
it would have been welcomed if the Ciovernment had purchased gold instead of 
allowing it to be exported and used it in productive industries. 

Lala Kanisaran Das said that Sir George Schuster was helolrss in the matter of 
linking the rupee with Sterling as the first Ordinance was witharawn at the dictation 
of the Secretary of State. ImportH had definitely fallen, and the buying power of the 
people had been reduced. The only method was retrenchment. As a member of 
the General Purposes IMrenchmcut Committee, he complained that the policy of 
Indianisation had uutlered in giving circct to those rocumnu ndalions. He said that 
there was a rumour that two members of tlu; Public Services Commission would 
continue in ofhee against the rccommeiKlations of tlu' Committee. He further 
suggested the discontinuance of the pnlting into operation of the iiu^orne tax rules. 
Ijikc Mr. Natesan, Mr. Ramsarandas Hupporttni Sir M. Dadabhoy in: demanding 
permanent ‘‘cuts” in salaries. He said that by spt'iidiiig too much on law and 
order and thereby exhausting their resources, they would leave nothing for the 
Federal Government. 

Sir M. D. i)evadoss considered the strength of the army unnecessarily high, and 
suggested that the Government of India should miinage to obtain a rebate' io tlie extent 
of 20 per cent from the British Exchequer, as the Indian Army was kept, for imperial 
purposes as well. 13e* fc'lr it uns strange that, whilr cveTy elepnrtme'iit nas cutting 
down exj^enditure. the Income-tax Department alone should ask for more, on the 
ground of the increased (‘stablishment ncoe'S'-saiy for dealing wiih a large number 
of asBessees secured by (lie lowering of the minimum le vel. Insead of taxing kerosine' 
and salt, ho sugg<'Sted a fax on tobacco and urgeal the_* re'storaiioii ot the' postal 
rates to the old level. 

Sir Gtxirge KSchuster e'mphasise'd that there was no use in being either too pessimis- 
tic or ignoring the realities. As Sir M. Dadabhoy had stated, ‘.lb iM.'rcent of the 
tjconomic distress of India was due to world causes, but India stood favourably in 
comparison with what had been done by any country in the' world te) improve her 
own finances and cut down her expenditure. The retrenchment eommittces, by their 
work, had created public opinion to strengthen the hands of the Government in its 
txionomy operations. If further eflorts were needed, they would be made. He opined 
that their shi[) had weathered the worst part of the siorrus, and the position was us 
sound as it could reasonably be at the prcfienl juncture, and much sounder than the 
position of practically every other country in the world. 

At the end of the next tinniieial year, the <'eonornie |)OHition would have to be 
reviewed, and the question decided whetlier tin- cut of ttui per cent should be extendiHi 
after the illst March ]9!{2. As for (lie salary of future entrants, the (juestion was 
engaging their attention and us soon as the pri'S* nt sessam wan over, it would be 
tackled and a deeisioti reached. He agreed that it was a matter for eongrntulalton 
that during the last thret' years they had been able to ral^e a rupee loan beyond 
their expectation. That was strong evidenet' (d the sound financial jiOKition of the 
country. Regarding the evasion of im ouh-Iux, he jio]H‘d to discuss with the Euro- 
|:>ean Group meusures for elieeking it. 

The Finance Member told Sir M i>. Dc'vudoss that tlie expenditure of 18 lukha 
per annum on additional stall in the ineomi'-tax depart menl was more than eouiiter- 
blanced by 1(X) lakhs of revenue. 

8a NOT I ON roil SriTs 

After the Budget debate Sir B. L. Miffcr introdueed a BUI to lalidate certain 
»ints relating to public matters. The ineuHure, lie observed, was the result of a 
decision by the Privy .Council that the prcw iouH sanction of the Local Government 
must be recorded in respect of each particular suit and that (lie sanction of the 
Collector was not enough. Bir B. L- Mitter informed the House that on account of 
this decision a large number of pending suits would be liable to dismissal, through 
no fault of the plaintiffs. The Bill valiaatod all such suits and provided for re-tnal 
of all claims which might have been in the meantime dismissed, whether in the court 
of first instance or in the court of afipea). on the ground of absence of requiaite 
sanction. The Gouimil then adjourned till the 14th. 
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Lew of Income-Tax on Pensions 
14th. MARCH -. — Sir David DevadoHS moved a resolution recommending the levy 
of income-tax under the Ineomc-Tax Act on all pensions and compassionate allowances 
paid outside India. His object, he said, w'as to add to the revenue of India without 
imposing any hardshif) on any. Those ])f‘nHionerH who resided in England would not 
suffer because if they paid intiTcst on tln ir pensions into the Indian exchequer they 
would get ridief correspondingly in (he amount payable to the British exchequer. In 
respect of those w'ho stayid in the (^lontinent and in the Irish Free Btate, the mover did 
not see why they should (escape paying the tax, especially when the Indian nnane^ 
were in a bad way. lie calculated that if bis resolution was arJopted 
he an addition to the Government of India’s revenue to the extent of Ks. 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, while recognising the mover s solicitude for 
Indian revenues opposed th<^ resolution on legal and general grounds. He informed 
the House that tliis suggestion had been examincrl by the (government of India on 
the recoramendution of the general ]>nrposc retrenehmenl committee. Legally, the 
Iridian ineomotax opc'rati'd only in rt‘«p(K't of residents in British India and nothing 
could he done in the sngg^*st<‘d clireetmn except as a resnlt of an enactment by the 
British I^arlianient. Even if the House passcsl a resolution, what sort of machinery 
should the Government enate in order to collect revenue ? Further pensions in the 
case of those already n'tired were protected from variation by the Government of 
India Act. 'I'he resoliittoii was lost by 18 against 20 votes. 


Stamp Di ty on Chequk^^ 

Sir David I>t‘va<los"' next moved a rt'solution rocminmending the levy of a stai^ 
duty of one anna on every cheque drawn on a bank or a banker m India. He 
recalled that there wa-* a duty till 1927. whi'ii it was abolished on the groui^, 
stated by Sir Basil Blackett, that such abolition would encounige the banking habit. 
This duty was bringing lis. 7 lakhs per annum, and now that the banking habit 
had devt;loped the Government of Imlia could expect to collect about Rs. 10 lakhs 
if it WHS now reim posed. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Beeretary. said the duty was abolished in consequence of the 
recommendation of the (\irreney Oonimi‘'Sion. Last year the Hanking Commission 
had endorsed the abolition, when it was pointed out that in consei’iuence of the 
abolition there was a more extensive use of cheques even in mofussil areas. R<^ently. 
Bombay and one or two other local (iovt'rnnients wrote urging the rcimposition of 
this duty so that the pro<‘ecds therefrom might help them in tluar present financial 
situation. 'The Goverinn**nt of India last month ha<l addresscxl all local Governments, 
who in turn would consult the local coranuTcial l)odi(*s. When replies were received 
from all ])rovjnees, necessary steps w’ould he taken. The rcsolutiou w*as withdrawn 
and the House adjourned. 

Debate on Orpinance Rule 

I.’/fh. .1L4RC7/: - An interesting debate took placein the roiincil of State to-day on the 
presimt political situation and the (Tovernment’s policy in handling it, on a reeolntion 
moved by Lala Jagdish Prasad. The resolution urged, firstly, that the spwial powers 
under the Oidinaiices he used with the utmost moderation and restraint in order to 
minimise the chances of abuse of the powers by the Government’s agents. Secondly, 
that no method of violence be employed against civil resisters except the use of the 
minimum force necessary for the dispersal of an unlawful assembly which in spite 
of an order to disperse showed a detiTininalion not to disperse, and, thirdly, that 
persons covicted of non-violent political offences should invariably be accorded 
special treatment in jails. 

Lala Jaijduh Prasad at (he outset pointed out that he was a believer in constiu- 
lional methods and the British connection. He never accepted the princip^les of the 
(Congress nor had any sympathy with their activities, however peaceful tney might 
be. But in spite of his unbounded faith in the good qualities of the British he did 
not think they were immune from doing any harm, l^e last struggle was brought 
to a close by an honourable settlement between two honourable gentlemen of India 
and England, bnt unfortunately when Gandhiji was in England, engaged in constilu- 
tioD-maKing, the deplorable no-rent campaign was launched in the United Provinces. 
Events followed much quicker than one’s conxprehension and they now found them- 
selves ig the midst of a very awkward situation of rule by Ordinances and terrorism. 
He osk^ the Government why they did not bring the ordinances before the 
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legislature for giving its considerorl opinion. Within a short time it had been ade- 
quately proved with what restraint and moderation thoflo ordinances were adminis- 
tered. The speaker nderred to Dr. Patou’s case and the thali incident in Malabar 
and many instances in Bengal and other parts of the eoutitry as to how a father 
was punished for the sins of the son, and pointed out that in many places the 
criminal tribes were being used for the assistance of the police to terrorise peaceful 
citizens. Beganling the treatment of political prisoiuTs he said it was a matter for 
regret that the same Irt'atjnent which was afforded last year was not given this time, 
lie appealed to Government to sec that their reputation and prestige advanced by 
humane treatment of prisoners and that the administration of justice was tempered 
with mercy in dealing with this movctTuml so that clisconlcnt and disorder might 
disappear and prosperity and good will set in. 

Mr. J. C. Baiitrji, supporting the n'solution. made it clear that he had no 
sympathy with or support for the Cougrt'ss and its nio veineuts. hut lie could not 
brush aside the gross abuse of ]>owers liy iudi<criminat,c lathi charges and firing by 
the police in dealing with this undesiral>l(‘ movement. The ordniamws had given 
the police a rnrU^ hlanrhc and police Baj now ruled tlu' j>eople. He enumerated 
innumerable cases of misuse of powers by the police and (Tovenummt agents. If 
Government wa.s to retain its reputation which llu'V had built np by their distinct 
services to the Crown and the country and whiidi iliey sougiit to sustain, it must 
lose no time in checking their agents from indulging in the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to them. 

Mr. II. M. Mehta did not think any one who had any sense of proportion could 
support the resolution. The incidtaits nuntioned by the ])revious spt-akers w(TC not 
proved to the hilt to show that. th(' authorities had iisid their jiowers exccsHivcIy. 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted an interview with the Vu'croy on his own terms. This, 
neither the <TOvernment nor the Viceroy could aeecf>t without losing authority. No 
further justification was needed for the existence of the ordinances in the Frontier 
and Bengal if terrorism and the murdering'^ of o(Ii<*iaIs went on. According to Iiim. 
civil disobedience could never be non-violeiit and it was inipos-iblc for the police to 
discriminate between a peaceful and a ruffian crowd. If a crowd indulged in mob 
violence and disorder, the jiolicc were justilie<l in reialiatmg, 

Mr. B. K. Basit did not appreciate tlu' jmrposc of tin* resobUiou for the (iovern- 
meut knew what they were doing. If thi' non-ofheials could remhr any sirvice it 
was to place the facts before the (iovcrriment and provi* ibar (he olheials were 
committing excesses and then (he CJovernment in fairness should givt; proper redress. 
He did not like Government hesitating t<> take any nc.ion where it was proved that 
the police had committed an error. However, in justice to both sides, those 
members who had come forwaid to advi.so the (ioxerriinent f'hould also tiun to the 
("ongress and ask them to abandon their unlawliil activities. 

Mr. Evierson. bfome Secretary, made a long speech making out that the frovern* 
merit were adhering to the points cnnneia(e«l by the mover us muf'h as ooHsible. 
He pointed Out that when Mr. Gandhi was still in London at the Bound Table 
Gouference, his lieulcnantR in India wen* try it g to make tiie position of 
Government diflieiilt. The no-rent campaign w’as started when the (Government of 
the United Provinces were negotiating with the leaders of the (V^ngress regarding 
the position of the agriculturists. If the movement liatl been allowed to proceed, 
there would have been a serious agrarian revolution followed by acts of anarchic 
violence. As for the North-West Frontier T*rovinec, Mr. Emerson asked the (Coun- 
cil to dismiss any idea that the (Tovernment dehix'rately took action with a view’ to 
making Mr. Gandhi’s position impossible. The facts wen* (hat the Bed iShirt leaders 
were encouraging the peasants not to ]>ay land revenue, d’here was deliberate 
disobedience of orders under section Ml. A rcHoIutiou denouncing the Government’s 
constitutional proposals for the Frontier Province as entirely unsatisfactory was 
passed and an appeal was made by the Bed Blurts to the Congress to launch 
general civil disobedience throughout the country. 

As for the first part of the mover s recommendation, Mr. Emerson read out 
from a letter which the Government of India wrote to (he local Governments in 
which special emphasis was laid tliat in using exceptional powers they should sec 
that there was the utmost control and supervision. Of course human nature being 
what it was, certain individual cases of injustice were inevitable, though they were 
to be regretted. But the Government of India’s request to the local Govern- 
ments was to satisfy themselves that the facts of each particular complaint 
should be examined and they should correct all false or exaggerated accounts and 
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in all genuine caBes action shoul^l be taken by way of rcdrcBS to the Buflerers and 
victims or by disciplinary measnrcH. Thus it would be sicn that the first part of 
the mover's resolution had been autnripaicd by the Government in their instructions. 

As for the second part regarding the use of the miriimuni ff)rcc in dispersing 
crowds after a full w’arning, IMr. Emeison said that the law did not require warning 
but the ex<*(Miti\e iuHtructions were to thii eftcct that wherever possible, a warning 
should be given, d'his was being followed exci-pt where the situation was dangerous, 
I he difiiculty was that non-viohan e W'as conspicuous by its absence and the police 
were frequently faced with an organisid defiance of authority. Jt must not be 
forgotten that the ordinaiHa^s were intended to deal with a dfiiigerou.*^ movement 
aimed at suliverting the (Tovernment . The piY>gramme of the civil disobedience 
inovt'menf coritairu‘d nil mischievous forms of activity. Any relaxation in the vigil* rice 
of the ( fovernnieiit wuiild h*‘ followed by the extension of daiqurous acti\iiieK. 
While the (lOvernmcnt (h-plori'd ca^ts like the aire-i of Dr. Paten of Matirim. the 
House must vjew sueli incidents in lln ir projVT pt'rspi et i\ e. Tiii the einl of .I.i nary 
there were l.o.t'(Ml conviction^ of which 11 (ifD w-ic iHiMtrd under th*' ordinary law 
and d/K 0 only under the ordinanees. Inenifnts like thos.* in DHlii during the 
w('t k-end Were iuslanc-es of deliberate defiance of ijrder under section lid. But, the 
(rovcrnnunt had always acted on the principle stated by Mi. .lagadish Prosad with 
Rome cnialificntion. 

Ah for the third jiart of the resolution about th ■ tnatmcnl to jiriHiuicrc in jails, 
Mr. EmerHou acceptt'd the principle and allirrncd that the ( iovf riiment w’cre giving 
cflect to it in accordance with tin* rnl*s framed by the et'njrniit<*e of the hgisTaturc 
so far as treatment, hut as regards cla■!^ificalion tin* (dovennnent did not make any 
discriraiiialion in favour of a prisoner merely because he was cmivictcd in connection 
with a political movement. 

h\im iS’ir Iitinipnl Snujh, w hile svm])athising with the rc'=olutinn. di I not asBOcialo 
liimH<*jf with rertain c.xprc^sions anJ opinions of the mover, From pi. rsonai experience 
and from what in* had heard ho ha<l no hesitation in sn\ing that the C’ongrc'RR 
movement was most cruel to law-abiding people becaii'" of social boycott aud 
picketing. But tlu‘ Gcoernment of the country wuk(' up only when there was a 
tmistcrous movement like that of the Dongrtss. 'i'ln-y ne\tr cared to initiate 
reforms of their own accord whnh would he more graceful. He. appi-aled to the 
Government not to yield to terrorism or any words of iln -hards but to treat India s 
claims with full justice and to give hi r a i>rop<T place in tin* commonwealth ol 

Nations. 

Rat P»ahadur Lahi Jd^ja^iish IVotta'I was glad that the (iovernmont had isKiied 
directions as recommended in the tir.-l j>art ami thiy were f illowing the juineiple 
of the second part. He was sorry they did not want to treat political ])risont*rs 

in a private mitegory. (ml he warned them th.af tlmy would have to do it one day or 
other. He withdrew ilie resolution. The (.’ouiiv il (hen adjourned. 

Bill ro Amknd iNsniANcr. C’ompaniks Ai i 

l>th. .l/zl/iD/y Syed Hussain Imam inlr.Hliiecil a liill to-day a.nending the 
Indian Idfe Assurance (’omjeiuies A(‘t, 1P32. the object vd whi(‘h. he said, was to 
put a stop to the flight of capital, to case the » xchange. to strengthen seruritics and 
thereby to faeilitnte the Govern inenPB borrowing. 

The hill introduee^l a new Bection as follows ; — 

“The whole of the life assurance fund of India and companiefl having head 
offices outside India but carrying ou bu-incss in India should invest from their life 

fund a sum not less than the share of their Indian business lu India. Not less 

than 25 per cent, of the life fund should be invested in Government securities as 
defined by the Indian Securities Act, 1S86. 

Honorary Jr does in Presidency Towns 

Diwau Bahadur G. Narayanaswaray Chetty moved a resolution urging amend- 
ment of the Presidency Small C'aiiRoa Courts Act for appointing honorary judges in 
the presidency towns of Bombay. Madras and Calcutta for disposal of cascR to the 
value of Rs. IW and below. He s.aid the experiment of appointing honorary 
magistrates for eriminal cases had proved to be an. unqualified sncccRs. On the evil 
Bide also they were giving consiuerable relief to salaried judges. He liad brought 
forward the resolution encouraged by the success of these experiments. It was only 
in exe^^ptional cases that questions would arise and in such cases suitable provision 
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could be made (o instruct the parlicB to obtain a transfer to stipendiary small cause 
JUd^CH. 

Sir B, L. Milter, Liiw Member, said the resolution wa>i attractive and merited 
exploration, hut this was a provincial administrative siihiect, not subject to legislation 
by the Ontral Legislature. The (rovornment of India could not therefore actively 
move in a matter in which the local (rovernments were primarily concerned. 

But in vitiw of the objection raised by the Law Member Diwan Bahadur 
Ohetty M'ithdrevv the resolution. The Coiineil then adjorned till March -4. 

Oi'Ty ON Gai.Vx\nisi:i) Sukets 

24th. ^fARCtI ; — 'Lho Gouncil of State held a brief sitting to-day. 

^Ir. J)rake moved a resolutioti that increased import ilutics on galvanized shec.ts 
be exteiuli'il by one year up to the end of’ March BG2. He pointed out that the 
tioverriment made a tlioroiigh empiiry into the (pustion and they were satisfied that 
(he increased ratt' of sixt}>cven rupc(\s should be ('xteuded by one year instead of 
two — up to the cud of March 19‘H. Owing to financial stringency, (rovernment \MTe 
not prepared to gniiit a bounty. I'herefore this extension was eontemplated. 

^ Ihe general surcharge of iweiityfive per cent automatically increased the duty to 
eightyihree rupees and coiiscqnentiv price of imported goods had (‘onsidenibl y in- 
creased. Mr. brake informed the /rouse that the Tatas had assured an out-put of 
fortyeigbt thousand tons out of eighty-four thousand tons imported, (iovernment had 
considered this firoposition very satisfactory and hence the protection for one more 
year. The resolution was earried and the Council adjourned till the dOth March. 

Extension of Salt JJfty Ac'i 

AOUi, MARCH : — 'live Council procci'dcd to ‘transai't ‘the only business for the 
d;i 3 — the bill to extiiiid the operation of the 8alt Additional Import Duty Act. BHI, 
as passed by th<‘ Assembly. 

Mr. Brayne. Finanee Secretary, expluineil that the Tarifb l^oard liaci enquired 
into the salt industry, whether India was bclf-supporting in htu* salt rt quiriMuents or 
not. India required something like lialf a million tons yearly. In order, however, 
to secure the development of the salt industry a fair rate had to he fixed by the 
Ciovernnit lit. The salt, commiitee of the Assembly rccomrneiulcd ilie (‘Xfem-ion of 
the prcKint syste n by one year, htiiec the necessity of llu' measure before the House. 
The fboernmeiit inti tuled to call a conference of producers and would do everything 
possible to push on rapidly with any internal scheme to foster the uulustry. 

Mr. Ghose Monlik opfiosed the measure on behalf of the Bengal consumers, w’hile 
Mr. .T, C. Banerji opined that the manufacture of sea salt should be cneouragufl 
under lieeuse. whii*h mav remove a great want of the poor neonle living near the 
sea const. As to the salt industry in Aden, he said that tne fioard of directors of 
the Aden Halt Works should have a fair number of Indians on it, and the capital 
transferri'd from sterling to rupee. 

Lulu Bamsaraii Das said that any proposal, which intended to encourage an 
Indian industry would have his support. The Bill .was adopted and the Council 
adjourned, 

Disccssion of Detenus Bim. 

4th. APRJJj -. — Ihe Bengal DetenuB Transfer Bill was discussed to-day in the Couu- 
eil of State. Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, in moving the consideration of the bill, re- 
minded the House that the Bengal Council had passed by an overwhelming majority a 
criminal law bill on the model of 1925. This was rendered necessary by a Reries 
of terrorist outrages, of which there were no lesB than 93 during the l.ast twelve 
months. These outrages included 24 murder or attempted murders of (iovernracut 
officials, culminating in tlie attempt on the Bengal (governor at the University 
Convocation ceremony. In order to obtain evidence against the culprits, 
the Government had to adopt secret methods and in order to protect 
secret informers who gave evidence they found that mere detention 
was not enough. The Bengal Government had made out a case for their 
transfer, not only tor the protection of secret informers but also for better discip- 
line in camps. If the bill was passed, the detenus would be transferred to Ajmer- 
Merwara shortly. The Bengal Government and their officers were engaged in a grim 
fight with the terrorist organisation, and it was not desirable that their officers 
should be in daily danger of their lives. 
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Syed Hussain Iraam opposed the Bill, remarking; that detention without trial was 
unjustifiable on and Kfountls. There were many convicted priHoncrs who were more 
dangerous and yet were k< pt inside the jails of Bcnjral. But in case of the detenus 
who had not been tried or convicted, they were regarded by the Oovernment as 
dangerous cnou^jh to be transported to other provinces. lie felt sure that the 
(Jovernment of India would rot be able to prodnn* in the desert of iAjmer-Merwara 
conditions Birnilar to those to which the detenus were accustomed in Bengal. 

Mr, Hubrawardy admitted the need for coping with the emergency situation 
created in Bengal, but warmsl the (Jovenimcnt that mere dealing with terrorists 
would not serve the purpose, but they must introduct? liberal reforms to suit the 
sentiment of the country. 

Mr. (Ihosh Moulik did not tjuestion the principle of the bill, but stressed the 
need for ad(?fpiate safeguards, especially in providing for detenus conditions similar 
to those that existed in Bengal. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee cntere<l an emphatic protest against the bill, which was 
unpopular and unwanted. In view of the fact that the Oovernmont were not making 
provisions for travelling allowances for the relatives of detenus, it was better that 
the detenus w'cre kept in Bengal jails. Mr Banerjee explained the ditficuliies of the 
iletenus regarding eorrespondenee etc., and said if the dettmus w<Te at all traLHferrf*d 
the (Jovernment should obtain monthly reports regarding the health of the 
detenus. 

Kaju Btjoy Sing Diidhuria objected to the rights of Habeas Oirpus being taken 
away, and said that detention camps must be visited by those who enjoyed the 
confidence of jmblie and the (jovtrnnient . 

Lala .lagdish Prosad wanted to know regarding the functions of the two judges 
who would ord('r the detention and transfer of suspected per.sons. 

Sir B. L. Milter rt'jilied that the local (Jovernment. would place the evidence in 
fh<‘ir possession before the two judge^. and they would decide whether detention was 
called for or not. 

Mr. Emerson repcateil the assuranct* given by Sir James Crerar that every effort 
would lie made to reproduce in Ajmer Merwarn, the conditions in Bengal regarding 
diet. iiKKli 'al attcndanc(‘, reading fiiciliticB, games, etc. The (Tovernmeiu wera 
unable to aeci^pt the principle of giving travelling allowance owing to the linancial 
situation. 

The motion for consideration of the bill was carried. 

To clause 2 of the bill Mr. (Thosh Moulik moved an amendment in order to 
ensure that as far as practicable similar conditions of detentions as regards diet and 
mode of life as would have obtained in Bengal were made and also to provide for 
interviews and travelling allowances. 

iMr. Emerson said the grant of travelling allowance would lie a new departure 
and pointed out that it ilid not obtain in the case of tle^ Bombay and Madras 
K(*gulaiioii prisoners. The (picslion of travelling allowance fur iLc relatives of 
di'tenus was not even considered by the Bengal Council. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. (those Moulik movtxJ another amendment imposing on the Government the 
obligation to obtain monthly reports of health of detenus for submission to the 
et'iitral I.A‘giHlature and tiie Bengal (Joiineil. 

Mr. E iiuTsoii Haiti this procedure was unnecessary and pointed our how alre.ady 
through questiou.s the membtTS of the legislature were obtaining ail available infor- 
mation relative to the health of detenus. 

The amendment was lost. 

The third amendment moved by Mr. Ghose Moulik wa.s to clause 4. This was lo.st 
by 21 against 5 votes. It urged enabling an application to be moved on the ground 
that an arrest or detention was not in accordance with the procedure laid down in 
the local Act or this bill, and the merits of the ground of such arrest or detention 
shall not be called in question on such application. Along with this there was also 
another amendment moved by 8ir David Devadoss for the deletion of clause 4. 

There was general support from the non-olficial side of the House for the latter 
amendment. 

The Law Member opposed it on the ground that the bill dealt with an abnormal 
situation. The local Act might be bad law, but it was the law of the laud and 
anyone arrested under it was bound by the provisions of clause 4. The deletion of 
clause 4 would lake away the very object of the bill, namely, the protection of in- 
formers and expose them to danger to their lives. The Council then adjourned. 
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5th, APRIL : — The House further considered to-day the clause 4 of the Bengal 
Detenus Transfer Bill, Mr. Ghose Moulilr doubted the sincerity of the Government 
in carrying out the assurances given by them. Owing to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Government in rejecting all reasonable safeguards suggested by the 
members, lie strongly urged the rejection of clause 4. 

Th(^ clause, however, wms carried by 19 against 0 votes. 

vSir David Devadoss, speaking on the motion for the third reading, pleaded that 
there ought to bo a safety valve against any wrongful arrest or detention. His 
contoiiiioii was only that in very exceptional cases the High Gourt should interfere 
under seetion 491 of .the Criminal Proeodiire ('iode. The speaker regretted the 
Goveniniout's lack of trust in the High Court. Though he lost his amendment to 
delete clause 4 he whole-heartedly supported the bill. 

Syed Hussain Imam, opposing the entire bdl. pointoi out how the policy of 
mailed fist in Ireland had failed. As long ns this system of rule by ordinance 
should be eontiiuied there was little hoi>e for pence in the country. The schools and 
colleges produced like machines a large number of educated yotiths in the country 
and unless liberal reforms W( re introduced and a national programme was set up 
to employ tliese youths, the Government would mis-.rably fail in their object. 

Mr. G. A. NatcHan said that it was tragic beyoml description that Bengal, the 
home of pione<a's of social reform, education, art and science shoultl at the same 
time be the field for nurturing terrorists, lie hoped that the new Governor of 
Bengal, who had (nough experif'iiee in Ireland, would taki* a great step to initiati* 
commercial and industrial plans to provide for the unemployed niul misguided youths. 

Mr, Emerson thaukt'd the member** for their RUj)port even though tlie measure 
was a rijpugiiant one. He rept'atetl that the assuranee given in r(igard to this hill 
would bo strictly observed. The Government of India us well ns the Bengal Govern- 
ment were in agreement that detention was not eomph'tely the n-medy for wiping 
out tin.' revolutionary movement Every eflort was being made to evolve a const it u- 
tion that would lie acceptable to all jicople of India and which would go a lotig 
way ill meeting the demands (‘vtai of those vvho were not in agreement now. It was 
unneecHSary to say that the Government of India would give the Bt'iigal Government 
and the head of the province every ni(‘asure of support not only on the preventive 
side but equally in tjie eonstruet ive and progressive fields. Concluding, Mr. Kmerson 
hoptxi that this bill would cease to have (dfeet long before the period for ^^hlch the 
enactment provichal, not bi'cause that the (.uivirnmiMit would siirri'iider the povv(‘rs 
while necessity existed but because there would be lu. further necessity for such 
a measure to remain on the statute book. 

The bill was pas.sed and the (.'ouncil adjourned. 

OFFiriAL 

The C’ourieil of Slate passed to-d.ay four Bills ns passed by (he Assmiibly, rela- 
ting to Foreign Belations. the Air Force, the Sugar Industry* and Broad-caKiiii^. 

The For(‘igri Belations Bill raised a small discussion. Mr. ,1. Banerj«‘c opiHist'd 

it in the interests of the liberty of the Press, while Mr. Kamsarantlas siipporteii it 
wholeheartedly, in view of his experience of the* Veinae.ular Press in the l^unjab. 

fSir Evelyn Howell assured the House that the Bill was meant to miniinise the 
danger of ar .arising out of im an attacks against foreign rulers. 

There was also an Interesting discussion on Mr. Drake's motion to pass the Sugar 
Industiy Protection Bill. Mr. Gho.sh Mnuliek opposiMj the Bill, as ii helped only 
capitalists. Messrs. Dhudhoria, .Jagdish Prasad, ,1. G. liarieijee, Syed IlusHaiii Imam 
and Kamsaraiidas supportid if. din* Bill was jiassed without a division. 

The Air P^orce Bill was moved by Mr. Tottenham, and butli Messrs. Jagdish 
Prasad and Imam urged the speedy Indianisation of the P'orce. 

Mr. Ilamsarandas urged that, within the ne.xt ten years, the Air Force should 
be manned by Indians, The Bill was passed. 

The discussion on the Broadcasting Bill, which was moved by Mr. Hhillidy, was 
short. Mr. Ramsarandas suggested that the (Government should provide broadcasting 
sets to village schools to educate the younger generation against lawlessness. 

Mr. Shilhdy suggested that this point should be raised in local Couueils. 

The Bill was passed. The House adjourned sine die. 
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Winter Ses8ion-~25th. January — 6lh. April 1932 

The Viceroy*! Opening Addrete 

H. E. the Viceroy opened in State the winter seBsioii of the Indian liegiHlative 
AsBcmbly at New Delhijoii the January lOJJ under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla. The public galleries >vere well crowded with visitors ana there was a 
full attendance of .1 embers who listened with rapt attention to the Viceroy’s speech. 
The following is the text :~ 

“Gentlemen, before making any reference to the numerous matters on which I 
propose to address you this morning. I wish to pay a tribute to the memory of 
the late Sir Muhammctl Shafi by whose death, wmn acting as a Member of my 
Executive Council, India has been deprived of one of her most valued and trusted 
servants. His great ability and his forceful character, combined with his kindness 
and sympathy of heart, endeared him to all those who were privileged to know him. 
by his death 1 feci that f have lost a personal friend who was always to me a wise 
counsellor and adviser and one who, in very truth, gave his life for the service of 

his country. To l/idy Shafi and her family we all, 1 am sure, extend our deep and 

heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement. May she find comfort and consolation 
in her great distress. 

Let me now welcome the Members of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of 
another session. The usual practice is, I understand, for the Viceroy to address 
the Indian Legislature as a whole, but. on this occasion, the state of business does 
not warrant the summoning of the Council of State before the end of the February 
and in view of many important issues uow facing the country, J decided that 1 
should not wait until then, but should address the hon'ble members of the Assembly 
on the opening day of their session. 1 am glad to be able to inform you that of 

our relations with the neighbouring countries on our borders. 1 have nothing to say 

except happily that all is well. It has been a matter of particular gratification to 
rne and to my (Tovernment that we have lately had the privilege of welcoming as 
our guest in Calcutta His Highness the Prime Minister 01 Nepal. 

To-day, however, I would ask you, as the representatives, of India for a moment 
to extend, your vision to a wider horizon than is usually brought under observation 
on these oceasions and to join with me in an expression of the earnest hope which 
we all feel and which every thinking man must feci for the success of the Disarma- 
ment Conference now about to assemble at Geneva. This Conference, the culmina- 
tion of the first organisetl attempt yet m.adc to find some means of settling interna- 
tional dilltTenccs other than by the'arbitrament of force, represents the outcome of 
five years’ preliminary labours in which both in de<.‘d and in word His Majesty's 
Government in the I nited Kingdom, with the full support of the Government of 
India and those other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations who are also 
in their own right members of the l/cague of Nations, have played a very promi- 
nent part. It will. 1 trust, in the years to come, be a source of pride for the 
Government of India and all the other Governments concerned, to reflect how, in 
these years of depression, when all around seemed so dark, they were taking their 
part in the forging of machinery which, however crude and imperfect, is designed 
to free mankind from the greatest of all scourges by which humanity is afflicted — the 
scourge of war. 

The Cape Town Conference 

In addressing the Indian Legislature last September at Simla, 1 referred to 
the Conference which was being convened between the representatives of the 
Government of India and of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to discuas matters arisiug out of the working of the Cape Town 
Aj^eement of 1920 and the position of Indians in regard to the tenure and owner- 
ship of immovable property in the Transval. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
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to my Government that the Delegation which they have appointed has been accepted 
by Indian opinion as fully representative. Sir Fazl-i-Husain and Mr. G. 8. Bajpai 
sailed from Bombay on the 16th December. 1930, while the other delegates. Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett, the Right Honble V. S. Srinivasa Hastri, Mrs. Naidu and Sir Darcy 
Lindsay reached South Africa direct from England. For the w'arm and cordial welcome 
extended to them by the Union Government my Government are deeply grateful. 
The Conference was opened at Cape Town on the r2th January by the Prime 
Minister of the Union in a spirit of friendliness and goodwill which augurs w’ell for 
the success of the deliberation on which it is still engaged. Issues of great 
moment are involved and I am sure the hope of every right-thinking citizen of India 
and South Africa is that the joint efforts of the representatives of the two countries 
should succeed in finding a satisfactory and honourable solution of the questions 
at issue. 

AcJRiruLTiTRAL Situation 

Coming to a matter which is of direct aud immediate concern to the people of 
India— the agricultural situation — I would recall to hon'ble members what I said in 
my speech last September. I then said that what was wanted to bring abont a 
general improvement in the situation was a rise in prices which would come with 
the revival in the general economic conditions throughout the world. The prices of 
agricultural produce have begun to show an upward tendency, but they arc still 
much below those to which the producer has become accustomed for several years 
past. An improvement in prices is indeed most welcome, but the restriction of the 
credit and resources of the agricultural community, which have sutlercd so serious a 
strain during the prolonged period of depression, can only be gradual. The situa- 
tion, therefore, still need to he wntclied carefully, and I am glad to he in a position 
to assure yon that all the Local Governments are fully alive to the necessity of 
dealing with it in a spirit of sympathy. I need only mention two outstanding 
examples. In the United Provinces, recent remissions of land rovenne have amoun- 
ted to Rs. 100 lakhs, and relief has been given to the tenantry by a reduction in 
rent amounting, in all. to well over four crores. In the Punjab, after a careful exami- 
nation of the conditions in (?ach assessment circle remissions of land-revenue and 
water-rates have been sanctioned on a liberal scale, the total cost of relief during 
the last Kharif season being Rs. 46 lakhs. I take this op})oriunity of expressing 
ray appreciation of the prompt measures which have been taken by the Local 
Governments in dealing with this matter, which is of vital importance to the j>eacc 
and contentment of the agricultural community, which forms so la^ge a proportion 
of the population of India. 

In this regard I would inform Hon’ble Members that the Imperial (’’ouncil of 
Agricultural Research, inaugurated as recently as 1929 by I>ord Irwin, has succeeded 
in enlisting provincial co operation in its activities to a ninarkahlc digrcf*, thanks 
to the action of the Government of India in endowing it, from its commencement, 
with a substantial sum-grant as well as a eonsiderahle* recnrntig annual grant. 
The Council has been able, even during this period of linancinl stiingduy, to keep 
all its research activities in bring. It has made generous grants to the pro- 
vinces and the Indian Universities for the .ondnet of itgricnlt ural research. 
During the year which just closed, the Council sanctioned a sum of Rs. 9,19,129, 
spread over a period of five years, for a co-ordinated scheme of rice research 
embracing all the important rice-growing provinces in India ( ineluding Burma ). 
It is noteworthy that, towarcis this wide-flung scheme of research, the Em- 
pire Marketing Board, which has been of the greatest asHistance to the Council 
since its inception, has given an additional grant of Rs. 2,0.3,279. In the same 
period, the Council has sanctioned the establishment of a sugar-cane research station 
m the Bombay Deccan at a cost of Rs. 5,22,000 spread over a period of five years, 
out of which the share of the Council comes to about three lakhs of rupees. These 
two instances, by no means, exhaust the tale of the Council grants which have 
alreacW ^ven a greatly needed impetus to indigenous research iu agriculture all 
over India. 

The Budgetary Prospects 

Gentlemen,— When I last addressed you, I referred to the financial situation, to 
the difiJculties which had come upon India as the result of an economic crisis in 
the world for which there had been no parallel in history, aud to the need for 
courageous action on our part to maintain tne financial staoility and credit of 
India. Since that day, in September, many momentous events have happened. I do 
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not intend to enter now upon an elaborate survey of the present financial position, 
for that will be niost appropriately undertaken in connection with the Budget dis- 
cussions which will, as usual, form an important part of the business of this session, 
but it is well that I should deal shortly with the main points in the present 
situation. Let me aay, at the outset, that, when I take a broad survey of our position, 
as It IS to-day, and compare it with the conditions in which we were placed early in 
September, I am filled with a feeling of deep thankfulness at the manner in which 
we have been enabled to overcome some of the difficulties which then confronted 
t p:rcat improvement which has taken place in our general position. 

Difficulties we still have, and I do not desire to minimise them, but we have sur- 
mounted many with a measure of success beyond anything which we could have 
then dared to hope and we can face the difficulties which remain with a new confi- 
dence. The present situation may be considered in two parts. First the budgetary 
prospect and secondly the general financial position which is concerned with matters 
such as the credit of India, the floating debt and the currency position. 

As regards the budgetary position, in accordance with the indication which I 
gave when addressing you in S*^ptemhcr, the Government came forward with propo- 
sals for restoring the equilibrium, which were eventually dealt with in the special 
session in November. These proposals covered both retrenchment and new taxation. 
As regards the former, 1 should like again to express my feelings of appreciation to 
the members of the various Retrenchment ('ommittees for the assistance which they 
have given to my Government. Their proposals are now being embodied in the 
budgetary demands for the next year, and I have every reason to believe that a 
very full measure of support will he given to them. 

At the present time of constitutional transition, when we are working towards 
a new h'late of aflair.s in which a much fuller degree of responsibility will rest upon 
the reprc'scntatives of the Legislature for the (Jovernment of the country, I think it 
appnqiriale to comment on the way in which even before these changes, 1 and my 
present Government have endeavoured to give those representatives a voice in this 
important matter. It is fair to say that there can hardly be any case in the world 
where the Executive Government has put itself more fully in the hands of the 
Lemslature in considering practical measures such as arc involved in retrenchment 
or has given fuller effect to the recommendations of the popular representative. As 
regards the new taxation-proposals, it must he admitted that the revenue returns 
for the first two months October and November were disappointing, but the customs 
returns for December showed an improvement producing, as they did, 89 lakhs more 
than the revenue for the corresponding month last year. 

It is too early yet for us to have formed any final opinion as to the course of 
affaip in the next financial year. It will be necessary, as a matter of prudence, and 
in view of the results to date, to make some modification in the estimates from the 
provisional figures which were given in September but these modifications are not 
of suflicient magnitude to afloct our general plan, and we should not feel justified 
in asking you at this stage to approve any substantial change in that plan or to 
vote any further taxation. We consider, in fact, that we are still justified in antici- 
pating a surplus for the next financial year. In these circumstances, you will not 
be asked to consider a new finance bill in this session. It must of course be recog- 
nised that we are still in the midst of a world ceonoraie crisis, for which, as I have 
already said, there is no parallel in history. Our fate is dependent largely upon 
what happens in the rest of the world and particularly on whether the great Euro- 
pean nations and America can arrive at some basis for dealing with the problem 
of reparations and war debts which will restore confidence in their economic future. 
If from any failure to accomplish this or for other reasons, there should be a serious 
deterioration in the world position, it may be that this will react on us and that 
we shall have to take measures to protect ourselves but that is a contingency which 
we hope will not arise and with which at any rate we are not yet faced. 

Apart from this, a possible factor of disturbance in our estimates might be 
created if internal political troubles w'cre allowed seriously to iuterfere with the 
country’s normal economic life. That, indeed, would be a tragic development, and 
my Government, together with the Provincial Governments are determinea to prevent 
Its accomplishment and to give their protection to all who are engaged in businesa 
throughout the country. While I and my Government view with the greatest regret 
the signs which are before us, that certain interests in this country are willing to 
risk bringing great economic distress upon India in their attempts to embarrass t^ 
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established Government, we cannot admit into our calculations the possibility that 
they will Buccecd in achieving this end. 

“A Great Staple Industry ' 

Having dealt with those two factors, 1 can say with confidence that our economic 
situation in India is sound and healthy and compares most favourably with that of 
any other country in the world. Indian products are still finding a free market 
abroad, and we are not, like other countries, burdened with huge stocks of unsalea- 
ble goods. Indian industry is still at work and in India’s chief field of manufac- 
ture, the cotton mill, w’e have an example of a great staple industry still expanding, 
still fully employed and working at a lair margin of profit, at a time when all the 
great industries of the world are stagnating, restricting output, working half or 
quarter time, and mostly incurring losses. If I look elsewhere, I find other reasons 
for encouragement, as regards the future. 1 see for example signs of the develop- 
ment of something new for India in the sugar industry in which 1 am informed 
that a large number of new factories are in course of erection. If any of you. 
gentlemen, had leisure to tour the world to-day, I venture to assiTt that in no other 
country would you find such hopeful conditions or such grounds for encouragement. 
To some extent, we may claim that these results have been intlucnced by the mea- 
sures included in the last two Finance Bill.s. These aie ground.^^ for hopes and 
optimism which exist in India at a time when the rest of the world is suffering 
under the deepest distress and depression. Arc these hopes and possibilities to be 
wrecked by internal political troubles brought upon us gratuitously by a certain 
section of the public ? That is a question which I woiilu ask all of you to put to 
yourselves and which I must deal with more fully in other portions of my speech. 

Linking of Kupef with Sterlin(. 

When I turn from the budgetary position to what 1 have described ns the 
general financial position, I find even greater signs for encouragement, 'rhe out- 
standing event in this field since I last addressed you has of course l^een the un- 
linking of Sterling from Gold. That action by the British (ioveriimcnt confronted 
us in India with a difficult cmestion, the answer to which was fully debated in the 
last Simla session. lx)oking back on the months which have passed. I think we 
may claim indisputably that the discussion which wc tfien took to keep 
the rupee linked with sterling has worked the bemfit of India. A 
catastrophic change was accomplished without dislocating the machimry of business. 
All transactions have continued smoothly, and many of onr special probU ms have 
been enormously eased. The very success of this policy, the very case with which 
the change has passed, may, perhaps tend to prevent a proper appreciation of the 
dangers which have been avoided. It is too early yet to make a forecast as to the 
distant future, and our action will largely depend on world developments, but for the 
present we may fairly congratulate ourselves that we have taken the right path. 

Let me put before you briefly some of the encouraging results which have been 
achieveil. In the first place, the w’nys and means positions of the Government has 
been considerably cased, and the floating debt has been reduced from Rs. crores 
to Rs. 61 crores. Then, again, we have been able to acquire very substantial sterling 
bonds through the market, and to pay off the whole of the 1*15 millions sterling loan 
which matured in London on January 15th without borrowing in Ijondon and 
without drawing on our reserves. This is a tremendous achieveraent. On the top 
of this, it has been possible to case the local situation by a reduction in the bank 
rate to a more normal figure. The rupee exchange has lK*en, and continues to be, 
strong, and it has been possible to work the very moderate measure to control 
exchange operations, which we imposed, without any embarrassment to the business 
community. Combined with all these events, there has been a marked improvement 
in India’s credit and in the price of her securities, sepecinlly in London. For 
example, the 3}4 per cent sterling securities, w'hich in September touched 43 now 
stand at 55>4 and there have been similar improvements all round, in the general world 
of commerce. There has been a considerable easing of the situation and a consder- 
able improvement in the rupee prices of India’s main commodities especially cotton. 

Now. gentlemen, I am very surprised to find that, in the midst of all those 
encouraging signs, when in fact the vast masses of India, whose livelihood depends 
on the economic position, can feel a new hope and raise their heads from depres- 
sion to the first signs of light on the horizon, it has been thought fit by a certain 
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group, and particularly a certain section of the Press, to propagate accounts of the 
financial condition of India designed to cause alarm and despondency. It is 
that the iinancial position is precarious, that we are drifting towards ruvn. Inos^ 
who say these things are for reasons of their own, clearly aiming at producing Buen 
results. In particular, these gentlemen urge that the export of gold is ruinous to 
India and that the Government’s currency policy which has recently involved consi- 
derable expansion is crcaling a dangerous inflation which threatens our future sta- 
bility. Let me deal briefly with tbf^e two points. ^ ,> ij j 

As regards the export of gold, what are really the facts. Those who sell gold do 
so because they can make a profit on their holdings. They have made an 
investment which has turned out well. Why should they be deprived oi 

the opportunity to take advantage of it. There is no public ground on 
which this could be justified, as the export of gold at this stage is den- 
nitely and decisively to India's advantage. Most countries which like India rely on 
primary agricultural products for maintaining their halanee of international trade 
and payments, are just now labouring under acute difficullies which force thern to 
adopt extremely stringent measures for the control of exchange which greatly ham- 
per the commerce of the country. At such a time. India is able to tap a portion of 
her own vast resources and by parting with a very small fraction of her immea^ir- 
ablc stores of gold, to n;alise a favourable balance of international payments. ihe 
good results of this are alreacly aiiparent— a strengthening of our exchang^ 
an casing of our bank rale and the areumiilation of ster.ing resources which 
have already, ns I have just pointed out, cnabhd us to pay off mibions 

sterling without borrowing and thus n-licve the country of a capital <*bjW 
of Ks. 20 crores and n current charge of 110 lakhs per aniiuni. ^5 

are only a few of the publi<‘ advantages and they are, as I have said combined 
with private protit. Why should the country not be left free to reap this 
advantage ? A time has, indei'd, come when India's huge investments in 
which have for many years liccn barren and unproductive, are proving profitable 
to the private- holders and to the State alike, fho-s'e who would press a contrary 
view profess to argue that India is weakening her position by this process, but if 
the holding of gold in a country is to be regarded as an investment^ and a source 
of strength, of what value is it if it is never to be drawn upon ? What is the use 
of a reset ve against bad times if, when bad time>^ come, it is not to \ 

Moreover, the amounts exported are negligililc in relation to India's total holding of 
gold. What the total holding may be, no one knows, but 1 may remind you, gentle- 
men, that India's net imports of gold during the la.st thirty years alone amount 
no less than fioO crores worth, as valued at the time of import, or well over 
crorcs if rcvalucxl at the present prices. Against this, export, since Heptember, have 
amounted in value to no more than *10 crores. At the present prices, it will be 
seen that this volume is of no npprecialile iroi>ortnnce compared with what has ^n 
imported in recent years alone and without taking aocouut of the vast stores which 
must have been accumulated before 1900. ■ . i j- t 

I would further remind you that the export of gold is no new feature in ‘ India s 
commercial life. Large riuaniities have always moved in and moved out and on 
special occasions. India has tciuied to realise gold as a means of adjusting the 
balance of payment or in order to take advantage of profitable opportunities or 
selling gold against rupees. In three years. 1915, I0l8 and 19/1, the exports of gold 
exceeded the imports. In fact, it is clear, on an impartial view, that there is not 
only no cause for anxiety in what i.s now happening, but that it is conferring a great 
benefit on both public and private interests and proving that there are at least some 
occasions in the economic cycle when India's ancient tradition of investment in gold 
can prove to be of direct economic advantage to the country. 


Currency ExpANbioN 

Then I would turn to the other circumstances which had been referred to in 
certain quarters for justifying pessimism about our position — the recent expansion 
of our currency. It is a little curious that the same gentleman who, a few months 
ago, were abusing the Government for the so-called ruinous policy of contraction, 
should now turn round upon us with almost equal violence, when it becomes nec^- 
sary once again to expana the currency and possibly thereby greatly to improve the 
position of the Government as the currency authority without endangering 
general position. What are the facts in this case. Since September currency has 
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been expanded by about 43 crores, but in the earliest months of the financial year, 
the contraction had been 27 crores, so that, during: the current financial year^ there 
has been a net expansion of just over 16 crores. This may be balanced against the 
net contraction durin^c the previous year (1930-31) of clearly 39 crores. The expan- 
sion since September has been the necessary sequel of the pjreater demand of the 
public for currency, partly to meet trade requirements which are greater owing to 
the rise in the rupee prices to which J have already referred, partly to cope with 
more active trade and partly because some of those who have sold gold are now 
holding currency in its jdace. The whole process has been perfectly normal and 
healthy, and of "course, as you will all realise, it brings great advantage to the 
Government by enabling it to reduce its debt and to increase its earnings as cur- 
rency authority. Gentlemen, I am satisfied that the position is not only sound and 
healthy, but that we are now justified in cherishing and spreading abroad a new 
spirit of hope for India of economic recovery. 

Government ani> the Gonference 

Let me now turn to the present political situation. \Vc are meeting to- day at a 
time, which is perha])s. in many ways the most anxious and critical that this country 
has ever passed through, a time which is full of possibilities for the future peaceful 
advance arid prosperity of India, a time when, I am eonlident, 1 can rely on the fair 
and sober judgment of every Hon’ble Member in any discussions which may U’ 
raised on the present political situation during the coming session. In order to give 
Hon’bic Members, a perfect clear idea of the position as we see it, I propose, in the 
first place, to state as shortly and frai^kly as I can the reasons which have led mu 
and my Government to take the drastic action which wv have felt bound to under- 
take against the unlaw^fiil activities of the Congress Party within the last few wrecks 
and further to tell Ilon’ble Members what is the detinite policy of the Government 
of India for the future. 

Hon’ble Members are aware that I took over the duties of (he Viceroy of India 
in April Iasi shortly after my predecessor Lord Irwin had completed the discussions 
with Mr. Gandhi which rcsidttd in what is known ns the l)(‘lhi Settlement, and 
under the terras of wdiieh Mr. Gandhi agreed to call ofi' his C’lvil Dihobedienec cam- 
paign. It became my duty and that of mv Government to make every effort to 
implement the terms of the Settlement, and I can truelv say that, during these past 
months, all officers of the Government have endeavoured, in sfule of great difficul- 
ties to carry out in spirit and in letter the obligations involved in the settlement. (.)n 
the other hand, it was soon clear to myself and to my colleagues that the attitude 
assumed by the Congress throughout the country was to reganl the settlement not 
as a settlement at all but as a means for consolidating their position aud for making 
preparations for a further attack on constitutional authority. None-the-less, I and 
my Government deliberately forbore from taking the action which, in other circums- 
tances, these preparations would clearly have demanded. 

So long as there was any hope of achieving the conditions which the Delhi 
Settlement was intended to secure, we continued to incur a risk which could l>e 
justified by no other consideration. We spared no effort in our attempts to persuade 
the responsible leaders of the Congress to abandon activities which, we were con- 
vinced, could lead only to disaster. In the United Provinces, the* Local Government 
were actually engaged in a discussion wdth the representatives of the Congress when 
the latter declared a 'hio-renf’ campaign, the consequences of w’hich, had their action 
remained unchallenged, would have been the creation of a stale of class warfare 
throughout the province. In the North-West Frontier Province, persistent attompls 
were made to obtain the co-operation of the Congress Party represented by Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his followers in giving practical effect to the desire of the 
people, as a whole, to enjoy the same status as the othiu' proviuecH. Gur efforts were 
Ignored or rejected. Week after week I received reports of a grave deterioration 
in the position, of the growth of a movement frankly revolutionary, conducted in 
the name and with the full support of (he Congress which if it was allowed to 
continue its avowed purpose, must have imperilled the peace of the frontier and of 
India. Still we held our hand to the last. The Chief Commissioner, with the 
greatest loyalty to the policy of the Government, refrained from asking for powers 
and measures until he had reluctantly to report that the margin of safety had been 
passed, and that he could delay no longer conBistantly with tlie discharge of the 
duties. 
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No Lack of Goodwill on Government’s Part 

There has been no lack of goodwill on iny part or on that of my Government. 
1 have appealed for co-operation personally to the leader of the Congress Party 
and many of his followers. I begged them to join in a common effort to secure, as 
rapidly as possible, responsibility for Indians to administer their affairs. I am 
conscious of no deviation by myself or by my Government from the path of con- 
ciliation until the Congress had themselves wantonly torn up the path. Their 
action in the United Provinces and on the Frontier continued, despite repeated 
advice and warnings compelled my Government to take measures which ran counter 
to our wishes and were contrary to the policy we had consistently endeavoured to 
pursue. Once those raeasures were taken, it is clear that they could not be sus- 
pended or withdrawn unless the activities that had made them necessary were 
definitely abandoned. The reply of the Congress w-as a declaration of their purpose 
to extend their activities throughout the length and breadth of India by a revival of 
Civil Disobcnlience to cripple the Administration. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge. Failure to do so, would indeed make all 
government in this country impossible. There must be no room for misunderstand- 
ing either on the part of the public or of those who choosei to disobey the law. 
There can be no compromise in this matter. I and my CTOvernraent are determined 
to use, to the full, the resources of the State in fighting and defeating a movement 
which would otherwise remain a perpetual menace to orderly government and 
individual liberty. While the (Government will take all the requisite steps to guard 
against any abuse of the sfiecial powers it has been necessary to take, there can be 
no relaxation of the measures now’ in force against Civil Disobedience so long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary. If we arc to elect between 
the barren destructive jiath, which if persisted in can only lead to ruin and the 
breaking up of laws and the better way of advancing by means of free and friendly 
discusfion to constructive ends, surely, no reasonable man. no man who has the 
true interests of his country at heart, can hesitate in his choice. I look with con- 
fidence to you, gentlemen, sitting in this Assembly, which is a witness in itself of 
what has alioady been done and a promise of 'what may yet be achieved by the 
constitutional method, to support me and my (Government in our vindication and 
maintenance of the conditions on which alone political progress can be surely and 
successfully pursued. 

Constitutional Reform 

I turn now to the other side of the policy of the Government, and desire to 
take you into my confidence regarding the steps which are being taken to imple- 
ment the programme of constitutional reform outlined in the Prime Minister’s 
recent declaration. In the course of his dc.seription of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Prime Minister announced the determination of the Cabinet to 
proceed with the detailed examination of the constitutional problems still unsolved 
and to pursue, without interruption, the method of co-operative consideration to 
this end. The Prime Minister announced the intention of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to set up a number of (Committees charged with the duty of enquiring into 
spwific problems and also a General Committee, in effect, a Working Com- 
mittee of the Round Table Conference which would remain in being in India and 
with which His Maiesty’s Government would keep effective and continuous touch. 
The Prime Minister s intention was that the general committee should be the means 
by which contact will be maintained by His Majesty's Government with the large 
representative political body typified by the Round Table Conference. The Prime 
Minister also made reference, in his announcement, to certain particular tasks other 
than those assigned to these committees. I desire to describe briefly the action 
which we are taken to carry out the plans of His Majesty's Government in these 
three directions. 

The specific committees are the Franchise Committee of which the Marquess 
of Lothian is the (Chairman, the Federal Finance Committee which will be presided 
over by the Ri^ht Hon'ble Lord Eustace Percy, and the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee presided over by the Right Hon’ble J, C. C. Davidson. The personnel 
of these Committees and their terms ef reference, which are contained in the letters 
addressed by the Prime Minister to their respective chairmen have been published. 
The British members of these specific Committees are at present on their way to 
India, and are expected to land at Bombay at the close of this week. The aecxeta- 
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ricB have already been asBcmbled and are at work so that the committeeB ought to 
be able to make an effective start with their inquiries immediately on their arrival. 
The Provincial Governments are collecting materials for their discussionB with the 
Franchise Committee, which will visit almost all the provincial headquarters. Pro- 
vincial Franchise Committees have been constituted to work in close association 
with the main committee. I am deeply interested in the work of all these com- 
mittees, but I have a partieular concern with the general committee known as the 
Consultative Committee over which I shall myself preside as the Deputy of the 
Prime Minister. 

My attention has been directed to BtatemcnlB made in the public Preas which 
indicate the existence of an impression that the Consultative Committee will be a 
mere ornamental body or at the most will set to work only when it receives the 
roports of the speciffc committees. If that impression is * at all general or has 

f ained ground in the Indian Legislature. I desire to e.xplain the true position. As 
have said, the Consultative Committee will be the machinery by which, on the 
outstanding constitutional problems His Majesty's Goveniraent will remain in 
contact with the discussions which will continue in India. The detailed considera- 
tion of issues vital to the new constittitions of lndia» will not be discontinued in 
England, merely because the second session of the Pound Table CVuifercnce has 
come to lui end. It is an integral portion of the plans of His Majesty’s CJovcni- 
ment that a similar detailed examination should proceed contemporaneous! v and 
on parallel lines in India, and that our explorations here should be eo-ortiinate<.l 
wMth the work being done in London through the contaet which I shall maintain 
with the Prime Minister whose deputy in this matter I shall be. Accordingly it 
will be the function of the Consultative Committee to co-operntc with His Majes- 
ty's Government in filling in the gaps in the constitution so far sketched by the 
Hound Table Conference, whether these gaps arc due to differences of opinion in 
the Conference or to limitations imposed by lack of time uj)on its investigations. 
The scope of work open to the Committee is so wide and so important that no 
time should be lost in setting to work. I have therefore, decided to assemble the 
Committee during the present week, and J trust that at our preliminary delibera- 
tions we may be able to inaugurate an active and strenuous programme according 
to which, in consultation with His Majesty’s Governmont . tlie details of the consti- 
tution may be fully and rapidly explored.* It is my intention, so far as my other 
duties may permit, to engage pcrsonallN in the work of the Cornmiriee. 

Haisino of SrATTs or Frontier Provin( k 

In the new constitution, the North-West Frontier Provimr will find a j)lace. 
as a Governor’s Province of the same status as other Governor’s Provinees, 
with due regard to the necessary requirements of the Frontier ; but in th(‘ 
meantime my Government and the Chief Commissioner have been earnestly en- 
gaged in preparing a constitution which will forthwith place the Frontier Province 
on the basis of a Governor’s Province under the present Aet. We have been 
assisted by the lulviee, which 1 am glad to be alile to describe as enthusiastic and 
harmonious, of the local non-ofticial committee. It is no light task to frame a 
constitution for an area in which so far representative institutions have not pro- 
ceeded beyond the field of local self-government, while even in that field the practice 
of popular election is only in its infancy. My Govemment have, how’ever, been 
able to submit to the Secretary of State detailed ^proposals on matters so funda- 
mental as the franchise, constituencies and the co'nstitution of lh(^ legislature. I have 
good hopes th.at, if these proposals commend themselves to the S(‘cretary of State- 
lu-Council, we may, at no distant date, have a local legislature in session at Pesha- 
war, but something more is necessary. The new Government and the legislature 
must be invested with powers and suitable financial provision must be made. For 
these purposes, the necessary devolution rules have been drafted and now under 
technical examination. When the local legislature is constituted and ready to 
assume its duties, wc shall have placed it and the local executive in possession of 
appropriate authority analogous to their couiiter-parts elsewhere. Tnere is here a 
particular matter to which 1 desire to refer. The North-West Frontier Province 
Bubjects Committee has, as you are aware, advised us that the Province, invested 
with its own authority, will be unable to subsist on its indigenous resources. The 
course suggested is the grant of a central subvention. The need lor such a sub- 
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vention and its probable amount are under enquiry by ray Government. It is our 
intention to consult the Indian Le^alature when the details have been worked out. 

Sind Separation 

The only other matter raised in the announcement made by the Prime Minister 
to which I desire to refer, is the separation of Sind. The task which has been 
laid upon us is to confer with the representatives of Sind for the purpose of trying 
to overcome the financial difficulties in the way of separation. My Government 
idfter consultation with the Government of Bombay, have had under examination 
the nature and scope of such a Conference, and have submitted, or are in the w^ 
of submitting, their conclusions to the Secretary of State for his approval. We 
trust to be able to initiate the Conference at an early date. 

Appeal for Co-operation 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties which we have *had to surmount during 
the past few months and the serious problems that still lie before us, with the 
recollection of all I owe to this country in my public service of years gone by, 

T feel it a great pride and privilege, towards the end of my public life, to be leading 
India on to her promised position as an absolutely equal partner with the other 
Gominions under the Crown. Our difficulties must and shall be surmounted and 
my Government are determined to allow no subversive or revolutionary activities to 
prevent us from achieving this great purpose for which many of us have worked 
tor long years. I have asked for co-operation of all those who have the true 
interests of their great country nt heart, to nelp us to solve the many problems that 
lie before us, to exercise the spirit of equity and fairness and to bring about that 
confidence, good-will and trust between our two races who have worked together 
for so many years, to secure the well-being and prosperity of India in the past and 
who will long continue to do so in the future. I leave you to your labours and 
trust that the great Providence may guide you in the important auties you have 
to undertake. 

Late Sir Mchammad Shafi— Condolence 

After the Viceroy left the House, the chair was taken by the President, Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtullah. 

After the new members had been sworn in. Sir George Rainy, Leader of the 
House, moved a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Mahomed Shafi suggest- 
ing that the House be adjourned for the day. He described Sir Mahomed Shafi as 
an eminent statesman, administrator and lawyer, who shaped largely India’s destiny 
during the critical years of 1915-25. He continued : Sir Mahomea Shafi was a great 

f )ublic servant, a leader of opinion and men and the country would long mourn the 
088 of that great son and true patriot. 

Ihe President, associating himself with the motion and adjourning the House 
for the day, said that it was unfortunate that Sir Mahomed Shafi should die 
when his services were likely to prove of great advantage to India. He admired hia 
strength of character and true patriotism. He hoped Begum Shah Nawaz with her 
sterling patriotism would continue her father’s work. 

The Assembly was adjourned for the day. 

Hindu Widows’ Right Of Inheritance 

26 th, PA'S VARY: — The Assembly held its first business sitting to-day iu a 
comparatively dull atmosphere with almost deserted galleries. 

Dewon Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s bill to secure for the Hindu widow a share 
iu her husband's family property equal to that which her husband would have been 
entitled to under Mitakshara law had the partition taken place in his lifetime was 
the first item of business. The relevant sections of the bill read as follows: — 

^Where the husband of a widow was at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall be entitled to such share of the joint family property 
as her husoand would have been entitled to under mitakshara law had the partition 
taken place in his life-time and may sue for partition. 

‘Wnere the husband of a widow was not at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall take all hia property absolutely ; provided that should 

16 
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the widow adopt a son to her deceased husband the personal Jaw of adoption 
applicable to a widow shall take effect but to the extent of moiety only of the 
family property. A widow’s share under this Act shall be exclusive of her indepen- 
dent personal property or her stridhan. A widow's claim to maintenance from the 
funds of joint family shall cease on the partition and separation of her share as 
provided in the Act. 

Dewan Bahadur Sarda, moving for reference to a select committee of his bill, said 
the bill had been before the public for two years. After giving the details of the 

deplorable condition of Hindu widows, Dewan Bahadur Barda met some of the 

objections raised against the bill. He made particular reference to old Hindu 

shastras by which a woman the moment she got married became the co-owner of 
her husband's property and it w'as on account of that that she w'as used to be given 
a share equal to tnat of her sons, He quoted high judicial and other responsible 
authorities to prove the urgency of the measure. 

Mr, Yamin Khan expressed personal sympathy with the lot of w idows on whose 
behalf he had occasions to appear before law courts. A woman had as much right 
to li e as anybody else. The laws made by men had continuously deprived women 
of their legitimate share of inheritance. It w^as time that women, who had been 
deprived of their proper share, should be given that. He had great pleasure in 
strongly supporting Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Barda iu bringing forward this humane 
bill. 

Sir Lancelot Oraham, explaining the attitude of the Government, said they 
would not support it unless they were convinced that there was a very strong 

£ ublic opinion behind it. The debate in the House Jiad shown that all the three 
[induB who participated in (he discussion had opposed the bill. { Bcfcring to Mr. 

Amarnath Dutta, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachaiior and Lalchand Navalrai, all of 
whom opposed the Bill. ) 

Mr. Jog.— Thera are many more who are iu favour and who have not yet 
spoken. 

Sir L. Graham . — 1 know' that. It was, however, clear that the debate had 
created hardly any interest as could be sfHJn from the empty galleries. On the con- 
trary, Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Barda’s earlier bill had attracti*!! crowds of people 
to the galleries and there used to be many more in the streets shoiitirig slogans. 

A Member . — The present lack of interest is probably due to ordin- 

ances. 

Concluding, Sir L, Gniham said the Government would oppose the bill unless 
they were shown that there w^as very strong public opinion behind it. 

Mr. A. Das^ supporting the bill, said most of the objections rai.soci during the 
debate were vague and did not affect the principle of the bill which sought to give 
relief to Hindu widows whose condition at present was really deplorable. He field 
the bill had been overdue and the objections raisc^l were premature and could be 
met with in the select committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour vehemently criticized the attitude of the Government 
merely expressing sympathy, but practically opposing the bill on the ground of its 
inopportuneness. Government was only showing its might iu the matter of repres- 
sion and not in social reform. A question of such vital imiiortance should not be 
decided by counting heads, but by its righteousness and truth. Addressing the 
orthodox oppositionists he asked why draw the red herring of sacred law and divine 
law when they were only eurreeting laws made by men and when society radically 
needed such a piece of legislation. If there were any deffx ts let a select committee 
make suitable amendments, 

Sardar Harbans Singh supported the mover and was puzzled to understand the 
attitude of some Hindu members while defects could easily be remedied in the select 
committee. The House then adjourned. 

Inquiry into Bank Affairs 

27th. JANUARY :~--The plea fora committee of enquiry into the working of the 
Imperial Bank in all its various branches was made by Mr, 2. N, Ramakriehna 
Ready to-day. The debate was dull and after Bir George Schuster’s reply the resolu- 
tion was rejected without division. 

Mr. Ready said the statute which created the Imperial Bank gave it some privi- 
leges and placed some restrictions over its working. At the time the bank was 
created great things were expected to accrue from it to the iodastrial and agricultural 
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development of the country. These hopes were, however, all falsified. For, the 
restriction to limit loans to a period of six months had rendered all help to Indus- 
trial and agricultural ventures practically useless. Further, there had been racial dis- 
crimination in the granting of loans ancf often first class Indian firms and individuals 
had been denied facilities enjoyed by non-Indian concerns. Mr, Reddy also com- 
plained about the recruitment and training of Indians in banking which was to be a 
feature of the Imperial Bank. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster, opposing the resolution, said most of the points raised were 
adequately dealt with by the report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
which was now being seriously considered by the Government of Inaia. Sir Georj^e 
^huster hoped before long the Government would be in a position to place their 
decisions on the Banking Report before the public and the Assembly. He also refer- 
red to financial stringency and said, however much they might try to keep down 
expenditure, committees of enquiries did cost money. His own bitter experience had 
been that many a time reports of these committees did not receive consideration 
which even the expenditure on them justified. For instance, although the recommen- 
dations of the Banking Enquiry Committee were of a monumental nature the coun- 
try was so preoccupied by questions of politics and revision of the constitution that 
hardly any attention had ben paid to them. He felt sure if the proposed enquiry 
was undertaken it would not attract sufficient notice. Lastly, the Finance Member 
said the Government in the near future would be setting up a reserve bank for 
India when the question of its relations with the Imperial Bank 
would also have to be decided. That, he submitted, would be the 
proper time to take decisions on the issues raised to-day and he assured the House 
there would be ample material before them to do that. An enquiry at the present 
stage, therefore, was premature. Sir G. Schuster corrected the idea that the Im- 

iwrial Bank was allowed to keep balances up to 20 crores. He said the minimum 

figure was seven crores which he personally regarded a fair one. Referring to 

other criticisms, Sir G. Schuster said that the way in which the Imperial Bank had 

helped the government in the most trying yxiviod of last year was an ample answer 
to them. The House must realise that the Imperial Bank was not granted any 
special privileges but the arrangement for granting certain facilities was for defi- 
nite services rendered by the bank to the Government. The resolution was lost. 

Appointment of Chief Justices 

In the absence of Mr. Hariraj Swamp, Sir Ilari Singh Gour moved a resolu- 
tion that the Chief Justice of an Indian High Court should be a barrister or vakil 
or adyoc’atc and not a member of the Indian Civil Bervicc. The sj>eaker gave a 
historical retrospect of apj)ointment of Chief Justices in Indian High Courts leading 
up to SCO. 101, clause (4) of the Government of India Act. He referred to a reso- 
lution moved by Munshi Iswar Baran that the High Court bar should be autono- 
mous and also referred to the evidence given by the Chief Justice of Bengal before 
the Biraon Commission. Bir Flari Bingh Gour dwelt on the innovation made by 
throwini? open the Chiri Justiceship and one-third of District and sessions Judgeships 
to members of the Indian Civil Bervicc. He laid emphasis on the evidence of tne 
Calcutta Chief Justice that the one- third rule should be abolished. Ever since the 
commencement of British rule the practice had been that the Chief Justices had always 
been recruited from the bar. White they were anxious that thr distinction between 
English and Indian bar should be eliminated, they would certainly draw a line and 
oppose the appointment of Indian Civil Servants to Chief Justiceship of High Courts. 
Sir Hari Bingh Gour said the Government of India Act was now in the melting 
pot. The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference had recom- 
mended the establishment of a supreme court in India. That is, a judicial commi- 
ttee of the Privy Council would Ikj operating in India. If an Indian Civil Servant 
was appointed Chief Justice of the supreme court, it would be an encroachment on 
the rights and privileges of the bar. Such a thing would be strongly resented not 
only m India but by the bar councils in England. Sir Hari Singh Gour concluded 
that in view of the Indian law a judge recruited from the proSsion should be 
placed at the head of the judiciary in India. 

Mr, Jagamath Agarwal pointed out that the present was the most opportune 
moment as not only the Government of India Act but the whole constitution was 
in the melting pot. The only interpretation, that could be put on the statutes 
appointing Chief Justices was that they should always be recruited from the English 
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Bar. If the fundamental principle that the independence of the judiciary should be 
free from executive control was accepted, then the Chief Justices should be drawn 
from the profession. 

Sardar Sant Siiigh quoted extensively from the debates of the Council of State 
and the Assembly in which the Government had promised sympathetically to con- 
sider the demana. 

Sir James Crerar, on behalf of the Government, while recognising that some 
changes in the present position might reasonably be made, pointed out that the 
icriterion to be followed in this case should be the proper administration of justice 
n the general and public interests of the country and not in the interests of any 
particular class ana without invidious distinction in the matter of selection of Chief 
Justices. Sir Hari Singh Gour was himself the author of a book called “Passing 
Clouds’’. Was his present position another case of passing clouds? It was of the 
utmost importance that in High Courts of Judicature in India there should be main- 
tained direct contact and continuity with the traditions of British jurisprudence and 
there should be in it as wide a measure of judicial experience as possible. Though 
no member of the Assembly had spoken in disparagement the resolution contained 
expression of disparagement of Civil Service men with judicial experience. Sir James 
Crerar affirmed amidst cheers that the presence of judges from Civil Service men 
never impaired the complete independence of High Courts and challenged any mem- 
ber to prove the contrary. The Home Member advised the House not to commit 
itself to invidious distinction against one class ei judges who had deserved well of 
India and hoped it would continue to deserve well in future. Sir James Crerar was 
cheered when he quoted from 8ir George Rankins’ evidence before the Simon Com- 
mission that there should be no distinction and wondered why Sir Hari Hingh Gour 
did not quote this direct piece of evidence and indulged in irrelevant quotations 
from the same evidence. 

Mr. Yamin Khan did not support the motion or the sweeping remark made by 
the previous speakers, that Indian Civil Service men as a class were unfit to bi 
judicial officers, but members of his profession had the advantage of having served 
among the people, while civilians were from the beginning trained only to decide 
cases. 

Mr. B. R. Puru supporting it, said he did not doubt the honesty, efficiency and 
integrity of Civil Service men, but the executive should be away from places where 
justice was administered. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour did not want (hat in the name of British justice in India, 
chief justiceships should be meant for Civil Service men. 

Sir James Crerar emphasised that there should be no discriminalion between 
I. C. S. men and members of the bar in recruitment to the High Courts, including 
chief justiceship. 

The resolution was carried by 46 against 40 votes, this being the first division of 
the session. Ihe Assembly then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Act Amending Bill 

28th. JANUARY The Assembly resumed discussion to-day on the bill amending 
the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922 which was partly considered in the September 
session. The object of the bill was to tax the iiiveHlment of money abroad by mak- 
ing residence the main basis of liability. 

Mr. Studd, opposing the motion for a select committ(*c, asserted that the princi- 
pal object of the bill would be defeated as it would not stop the flight of capital 
out of India. When the bill was circulated he did not know that there would be 
such a strong opposition to it, and now he was surprised that the Government 
wanted to proceed with the bill in defence of such a strong body of opinion, 
including the provincial Governments. The speaker wished to know if officials 
representing the provinces in the Assembly would be given freedom of vote. 

Mr. Studd disputed the claim that the bill woula affect only richmen and held 
that no case had been made out to show whether any capital flew out of India, 
and if so, to what extent. The speaker claimcjd that only a small portion of 
capital left the country, the reasons for which were the political and economic 
insecurity and speculations on account of tho exchange ratio. Apart from this, the 
bill sought to change the very basis of the income-tax law at a time when the 
constitution was in the melting pot and the question of trading rights was undecided. 
Mr. Studd said that even under the present law there were a large number of eva- 
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Biona, but the bill would add to this number and might even antagonise honest 
assesseee. He next referred to double taxation and said tnat it would be almost im- 
possible to avoid it under the scheme of sharing profits. It might make it easy to 
find out what was the capital but would be very difficult to ascertain ^at was the 
income earned in India and outside the country. 

Sir Mahoyned Yakub was surprised to see what a hold the capitalists had on the 
members of the Assembly and the provincial Governments, for a measure which only 
sought to tax the rich capitalists was being stoutly opposed. When the new taxes 
were imposed, the cry of poor men being taxed to the last straw was raised, and now 
when a fresh source was being tapped by the Government by taxing the rich, the 
European trader who took away the cream of the country’s profits, the European 
representatives opposed it in the name of the small Indian trader. He asserted that 
Europeans did not wish to share in the burden of the country, and the argument of 
evasion of taxation did not hold good as, if punished to its logical conclusion, it 
should make the Government abolish all taxation laws from the country. At pre- 
sent the House was only accepting the principle of the bill. 

Mr. Studd-^Wc will never do. 

Sir U. Yakub .-— you will support measures to tax Indians to the last penny, 
and now you are trying to save your skin by pleading the excuse of the small 
Indian trader. Concluding, Sir Mahomed Yakub said the principle of the bill was 
sound and should be supported. 

Sir Cotcasji 3ehan{jir, also joined in opposing the bill. He said the action of the 
Government in proceeding with the bill after the strong opposition to it at the Simla 
session and now in Delhi showed that arguments had no force with the Government. 
H« asserted that the assurances given by Sir George Schuster four and a half 
months ago had changed the principle of the bill, which the motion before the 
House wanted them to accept. 

Sir George Schuster claimed that the principle of the bill had not been 
changed. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir further maintained that the bill as claimed by the Govern- 
ment would not make the Indian income-tax law identical with the British 
law. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening again, said that it would bring it as near to the 
British law as possible. 

Proceeding, Sir Coicasji said that the assurance given by the Finance Member at 
Simla would rope in all those people of Indian States who now resided and traded 
in British India and it was not fair to tax thousands of people who were not even 
consulted and had no representative in the House. In oraer to meet the European 
point of view they should not change the main principle of the bill so radically. 
He asserted that it was not a bill amending the Income-tax Act but a new bill 
which made the source of income and residence a criterion of income-tax. Unlike 
the practice in foreign countries, the bill would place a handicap on Indian trade 
abroad and Indians though not living in India would be taxed under it. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji submitted that the dual basis — source of income and 
residence which was sought to be inserted in the Indian income-tax law was unpre- 
cedented in the whole world, and the taxing of profits whether brought into the 
country or not was the greatest injustice to India and would hamper and retard 
the development and growth of Indian insurance companies. As regards the flow 
of capital out of India, to prevent which primarily the bill was introduced, the 
speaker said the bulk of the capital was exported by Indian Princes and States, 
which would be unaffected by the bill, and when the main purpose of the bill was 
to be defeated the bill should be withdrawn by the Government. He also urged the 
Finance Member not to take lightly the question of administrative difficulties and 
warned the Government that there would be a crop of litigation if the bill was 
passed. 

Mr, Axhar Alt pointed out that the bill had been strongly opposed by trading 
organisations and should not bo forced through, otherwise it would have repercus- 
sions on tht already much agitated business community. 

Mr. Arthur Moore said the bill, as originally introduced, did confer certain 
advantages on Europeans but they were opposed to it (hen because they wanted to 
have equal rights with their Indian fellow-subjects. The assurances of the Finance 
Member had now put his community at a disadvantage, which had increased their 
opposition to the measure. There were three main grounds on which the bill should 
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opposed. Firsth% the Government had no means of enforcing the provisions of 
the bill and depended mainlv on the honesty of people. Secondly, there were people 
io lodia, specially British officers in the Indian army, who many a time had funds 
which were never earned in India but which would he taxed under the bill by the 
mere fact that they were serving: in India. Lastly, at a time when the question of 
federation was in the forefront they should not bring in a Legislation which would 
impose taxation on the subjects of Indian States. 

Bhai Pernianand opposed the measure as it would lead to the disruption of 
Hindu joint families , for under the bill residential qualifications were imposed on 
the manager of a family though other members could be living and trading abroad. 
To evade the tax, therefore, it would be necessary for Hindu joint families to 
break up. 

No vote was taken to-day. The Assembly adjourned till Ist. Feb. 

Rule By Ordinances Condemned 

ht. FEBRUARY iho galleries were naeked to overflow when the Asaemhly met 
^-day to discuss the political situation. Tne President called upon Sir Hart Sinr/h 
Oout\ leader of the Opposition, to move his resolution, of which the following is 
the text • 

^Whereas this Assemblj’ has reason to protest against the manner in which the 
ordinances promulgated by the Government of India have been worked in various 
parts of the country by the agents of the Government and in v>i^rticn\ar considers 
that the action taken against Mahatma Gandhi without aflbrdmg him the opportu- 
nity he sought for jui interview with His Excellency the Viceroy was unjnstitied, that 
the deportation of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the arrest of Mr. S<?n Gupta 
before he even landed on Indian soil were against all canons of justice and fairpiay 
and ignored all elementary humane ideas and that the punishment meted out to 
ladies, including their classification as prisoners, is to the last degree exasperating 
to the public opinion ; 

“And whereas this Assembly disapproves of the fact that the various ordinances 
were issued immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the legislative 
Assembly ; 

“And whereas this Assembly condemns the act of terrorism and violence and dis- 
approves of the policy of the no-rent campaign and similar activities and is convin- 
ced that it is the earnest duty of all patriotic citizens to join in the constructive 
task of expediting the inauguration ot the new constitution ensuring la.sting peace in 
the country ; 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council (!) that ho 
should place before the Assembly for its consideration such emergency bills in 
siibslitution for the ordinances as he may consider reasonable and necessary in order 
to enable this House to function effectively, as intended by the Government of India 
act ; 

“(2) that in view of the grave happenings in the N. W. F. Province a committee 
elected by the non-official members of the Assembly be forthwith appointed to enquire 
inlo^ the same including the reported atrocities committed therein ; and 

“(3) that he should secure the co-operation of the Congress and Muslim and Hindu 
organisations, including the depressed classes, in the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution for India.” 

Sir Ilari Singh Oour said that the first demand of the Assembly was that the 
ordinances should be plnc^ before the Assembly. Beveral Ordinances had been pro- 
mulgated in quick succession. He said that when the Legislature was in session the 
Government could have easily asked its consent to extraordinary powers, and the 
House must examine how far the Ordinances could cope with the situation. He 
further claimed that the fundamental rights which Englishmen enjoyed under the 
common law could not be modified or restricted by the Indian Legislature. The 
Government had indemnified under the Ordinance the actions of officials before even 
actions were taken, so that the subjects have no remedy. Without any charge or 
eviden^ce, persons could be detained, their propertv and funds confiscated and parents 
piinished for the crimes of their children. Atrocities had been committed in the 
Frontier in the name of law and order and if they did not rely on the report of 
Father Elwin there was Maulana IShafee Daudi. who had visited the province recent- 
ly and would narrate the outrages committed there. The least that the House could 
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do was to compel the Government to withdraw the Ordinances and bring before the 
House emergency legislation. Continuing, Sir fiari Singh Gour said 

“This resolution has a dual object. We condemn civil disobedience and also 
Government repression. We stand as mediators between the extremists of the 
Government ana the agitators, to discharge our duty of giving every man his due, 
r^ardlcss of party or partizanship. However much we may disapprove the activi> 
ties of Congressmen, we claim that even the prisoner in the dock is entitled to fair 
play. (Nationalist applause.) Under these Ordinances the liberty of the entire 
peaceful community is in jeopardy. (Official benches : ‘Oh !’) The Government 
knows from past history that we have always responded to the call of co-operation 
(A voice : ‘Indeed.’) ‘The Government’s hands will be strengthened by securing the 
cooperation of the elected representatives in this House, but if the Government con- 
tinues its policy of terror to establish their prestige, then, we the popular represent- 
atives, shall have done our duty by recording our protest against that policy. That 
is our dual object. We condemn this policy of ruling by Ordinances. 1 appeal to 
all the Centre group (the Europeans and the United India party) to join hands with 
us. They belong to a freedom-loving nation whose forefathers shed their blood to 
win liberty. We are liable to forget the horrors perpetrated from East Bengal to the 
North-West Frontier. Ijct us extend our sympathies to those unfortunate victims 
of the Ordinances who are incarcerated without sufficient evidence. Their sighs and 
crkjs arc in the wilderness. Let us vindicate : those elementary rights. Remember we 
are all sons of India and are here for the common service of our motherland.’ 
(Opposition benches’ applause.) 

Sir James Crerar said he had listened to Bir Ilari Singh Gour with a special 
degree of interest to know what precisely were the motives and intentions which 
inspired him to move that resolution and it seemed to him like a piece of mosaic 
intric4it(!ly composed and dove-tailed together. It contained propositions which were 
mutually incompatible. (Otficial applause.) It contained some propositions which 
the Government had no difficulty in endorsing. He confessed considerable dis- 
appointment that vSir Hari Singh (lOur had failed to elucidate the points. ‘On one 
point, however, there can be no doubt that the member intends his resolution to be 
a censure upon the policy and proceedings of the Government and the attitude of 
the Government cannot, therefore, be any except that of strenuous opposition to it. 
(Hear, hear.) A I o ice, —So body expected otherwise.) The general policy and 
action of the Government is impugned by this resolution. What is the policy of 
the Government ‘? It has taken up the challenge thrown to all form of ordered 
Government and society. In doing so, it is discharging the elementary responsibility 
not only of the present Government, but also a trust for the future. (Nationalists' 
ironical laughter.) St'condly, the task of the (lovernraent is to carry forward con- 
stitutional advance. But it would be impossible for this policy to be carried with 
the cooperation of the great interests, unless we simultaneously maintain conditions 
where-undcr such policy could be profitably pursued. KlTear, hear.) The Govern- 
ment, I claim, have given practical proofs of the sincerity of their intentions. 
There was the first Round Table Conference with the Premier's declaration. Then 
followed the most important event— the Delhi Settlement. The Government had been, 
in many quarters, very seriously criticised for the part they took ;in that settlement. 
For myself I look back upon it not with one atom of regret. I regret, indeed, many 
events which culminated in the present position. If the Settlement failed it is not 
our fault. There is the Premier’s declaration and the Round Table Conference 
committees now holding sittings in Delhi and a practical solution is proceeding. 
In view of that, none can contend that the Government made lavish promises and 
made no practical advance’. Sir James contended that there was no strength in Sir 
Hari Singh’s claim questioning the validity of the ordinances. He wished to remind 
the House how on the other side the Settlenient had been observed. Within seven 
days of the Settlement the secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a 
circular asking Congressmen to consolidate their position, as it was a mere truce 
and not the final peace, 

A Koic«.-“What is wrong with it ? 

Sir Janies CVerar.— It does not show that the spirit of the agreement was 
carried out, as against the Government carryi^ its obligations with scrupulous and 
meticulous attention. {A Uoice,-— Question.! Tney did it, knowing that they were 
undergoing grave risks. Then came the report of the no-rent campaign in the 
U. P., which presented the roost dreadful aud disastrous contingency that ever 
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could face a country namely, an agrarian revolt, and we were asked by one of the 
wisest, most sagacious and proved administrators in any part of India or the world 
to arm him with powers. Similarly, Congress propaganda in the Frontier was reck- 
less and irresponsible and delay to act would nave neen dangerous. 

The Home Member said these were the broad facts facing Government, and 
commented : Tf the Government had failed to act it would have shown a grave 
dereliction of its responsibility and would have allowed conditions which would have 
destroyed the hope of attaining that next and great step of constitutional advance 
which I confidently predict we shall attain in due time.” Sir James Crerar said 
leaders of the Congress had been always plain in the exposition of their principles, 
namely, that the existing system of Government must be destroyed. He read extra- 
cts from a document circulated in the city of Bombay by the Congress surreptitously 
declaring that the programme was to completely overthrow the British Power and 
to carry on the fignt to the finish and show no quarter to the landlords, zeminders. 
capitalists and others who help the Government and non-violence was only a shield 
for violence. It ended.- ‘Let the watchward of the nation be that this is a fight to 
the finish. — Inqalab Zindabad.” 

Sir James Crerar said ‘in view of the Congress activities the Government has felt 
compelled to resort to extraordinary legislation. Though the powers are drastic, we 
recognize the necessity of administering them with the strictest discipline, greatest 
moderation.’ 

Concluding Sir J. Crerar observed : Tt was said not long ago that India was on 
the parting of roads. Certainly there is now a choice between the two ways, the 
way of constitutional progress and the barren road of destruction. They cannot be 
treaded together. No one who has the true interests of India at heart can possibly 
hesitate to make his choice. We have made our choice, and I stand here to justify 
that choice before the Assembly to-day. I go further and say that every one who 
chooses our way ought to give us not only liis confidence but his practical support. 
(Applause.) 1 am compelled to treat this resolution as a vote of censure upon the 
policy and proc^dinga of the Government and on the grounds I have laid before 
the house, I maintain that the verdict of the House ought to be, a vote of confiden- 
ce in the policy of the Government. (Applause.) 

Sir fluah Cocke ( leader of the European group ) opposed the resolution. He 
affirmed that Government by conference ana discussion had failed and the Govern- 
ment must be given credit for having promulgated the ordinances. 

Messrs. Neogy and Rartya Why, then, not disband the Round Table 

Committees and this Assembly, also. 

Sir Hugh CocA'c.—Looking back I have no doubt that the Government had no 
option but to take a firm hand, bearing in mind that they are trustees to hand over 
to a new form of government within a comparatively short time. If India to whom 
this new form of government is handed over shows greater lack of respect to the 
Government then the new constitution will start with great difficulties and on evil 
days. Referring to the situation in Bombay, Sir Hugh Cocke said that there hadibeen 
no great protest against the ordinances. Of course none liked government by ordin- 
ances. But as long as picketing and leaflets’ distribution continued and there was 
outward and inward hostility to Government it was necessary to keep and use the 
ordinances. Sir Hugh Cocke added that there was no evidence to show that these 
ordinances were being unreasonably used. 

Mr. B. Das. — Oh ! From your point of view. 

SirHiigh Cocke.— from the public point of view. 

Proceeding Sir Hugh Cocke reminded the House that the Government were 
doing every thing to secure the cooperation of the people in the task of constitution 
making but problems like those of minorities and franchise required time. While it 
was essential that no time be lost in proceeding with the work of inaugurating the 
new constitution it would be a great mistake to show impatience in solving questions 
of franchise and minorities, for the foundation must be well and truly laid. The 
Congress must be told that the so-called non-violence had actually led to violence and 
terrorism and the Government could not tolerate it, 

Mr. Boon refuted the charge that the Congress had broken the Delhi Pact. At 
least in the U. P. he said the putting of traders in the lock-up because they were 
too nervous to open their shops on nartal days, did not justify the Government 
assertion that the ordinances were worked with moderation. The Government con- 
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Tained a November Bession of the ABsembly as they wanted money, but it did not 
suit them to convene a sesBion for emergency legislation. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar wondered why Mr. French had drawn a red herring 
across the trail when this rcBolution had openly condemned the terrorist movement 
in Benf!:al. (Cheers.) He made it perfectly clear at the outset that by passing this 
resolution the House would not even by suggestion or implication associate itself 
with the terrorist movement or anarchical crimes which sometimes occurred in Ben- 
gal, If this resolution was, in the opinion of Sir James Crerar, pieces of mosaic 
pieced together and finely dovetailed, then it was a matter for congratulation. At 
any rate it was better done than so many Ordinances which had l>eeu promulgated 
by piecing together some archaic rules and regulations. (Cheers.) Sir James Crerar 
had askcHi for a vote of confidence in the Government by rejecting this resolution. 
He would have no objection to passing a vote of confidence, if the Government 
passed a vote of confidonce in the Assembly'aiid brought forward emergency legislation 
in Bubstitution of the Ordinances. Even accepting for the sake of argument that 
everv one of those ordinances was necessary, why was the Assembly not taken into 
confidence and legislation not placed licfore it ? As a member of the Round Table 
Conference he heard at St. James’ Palace appeals made for co-operation. That co- 
operation was given and helpful. But here in India feir Hugh Cocke, leader of the 
European group, waE not willing to exercise his rights as an elected member and 
wafl prepared to give all disenHion to the Government, to the few men in the Go- 
vernment, who considered themselves wise. The Assembly under the existing cons- 
titution had no control over the actual administration of the country but it had a 
restricted power of legislating and taxing the country. If Sir James Crerar was 
sure of getting a vole of contUbmee from the Assembly for the Government policy, 
what was there to prevent him from placing the emergency legislation in substitu- 
tion of Ordinances? This House which was called India’s Parliament would be 
stultifying itself and committing political suicide, if it was going to subscribe to Sir 
Hugh Cocke’s declaration that all wisdom was concentrated in either the Home or 
the Lt'gislative Secretary and that the collective wisdom of the Assembly was of no 
con8e<juence whatsoever. If this suggestion was to be upheld, then sooner this House 
was dissolved the better. (Cheers of Nationalists and Independents.) 

Procec<ling Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar reminded the (lOvernment how the non- 
Brahmin party in Madras in 1922 and 1923 passed measures after measures in the 
Madras I^egisfative Couiuil when Lord Willingdon was the Governor and asked 
Sir JamtM] Crerar to consult his Chief and come forward with measures in substi- 
tution of the Ordinances. 

Mr. Ohuxnavi (Bengal) interrupte<l : ‘But this is not the Madras Council.’ 

Mr. Rama^irami Mudaliar retorted that the Bengal Council W’as not diflerent from 
the Madras Council. Mr, Mudaliar promised to approach every emergency legislation, if 
it was brought before the Lt'gislative Assembly, without any bias or prejudice. Ho 
admitted he was opposi‘d to the civil disobedience movement and he appealed for 
the sake of putting it down, for measures from the Government which he could 
consider dispassionately. Any other attitude would only mean that this Assembly 
would go down in hisUiry as invertebrate and not capable of asserting its own 
dignity. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury declared that the motion was a censure for the 
reversal of the Irwin policy, for Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and for the manner the 
tyrannical ordinAnces hid been applied in the Frontier province. He threw the 
blame for the rupture on the Government of India who had yielded 
to civilian diehards but added ; ‘These Ordinances will not save the tottering bureau- 
cracy in India. (Hear, hear.) You have perpetrated a miniature Jallianwala Bagh 
in Kohat through budding Dyers and yet your communiques mention ‘all is quiet.’ 
It reminds me of a film ‘All quiet on the Western front.’ 

Sir Evelyn Howell, Foreign Secretary, said the issue was clear, ‘Who is not 
with me is against me.’ He declared that if the Government had chosen to launch 
a prosecution against Abdul GhafTar Khan under the ordinary law, there would have 
been no doubt about his conviction. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury Why not do it to-day ? 

17 
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Sir Evelm Howell pave an account of Red Shirt activity which did not lessen 
even after the Premier’s declaration. T ask Sir Abdul C^ayuni whether that an- 
nouncement is satisfactory or not 

Sir Abdul Qa^um. — Most satisfactory. 

A member. — His master’s voice. 

Sir Eyelyu Howell. — ‘That was not the vi(‘w of Abdul Ghaffar Khan. He de- 
nounced it as entirely unsatisfactory. 1 am sure no other Government in the world 
would have put up with Abdul Ghaflkr for half the time we did. (Apidiiuse.)’ The 
Foreign Secretary said, ‘Every Government official felt sorry for the loss of 14 lives 
of fellow citizens in Kohat.’ 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. — There were 84 deaths. 

Sir Evelyn Howell : ‘Whatever the number, 1 would like to sav that the blood 
of these brave but misguided men rests not upon us bul upon Abdul Gluitfar Khan.’ 

Replyinp to Mr. Shati Daudi, Sir Evelyn Howell said. ‘I recently returned from 
the Frontier where I had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Shafi Daudi and 
his colleague. Mr. Daudi hud not apparently discovered tlie terrible mentality of 
the Frontier officers of which he told us to-day. He tliil not mention his movement 
was restricted and he thanked the Chief Commissioner for the courtesy and facilities 
given him. I submit that to make an attack on th(' mentality of Frontier officers 
us a whole without any chance on the part of u re])ly is gro^^sly unfair.' Sir Eve- 
lyn Howell oH'ered to look into any cast* of ('xccss oi power brought to his notice. 
He said when he was in Peshawar the C-hief (\)mmissioner was unset by the ru- 
mour that the police had thrown two luilu*s from an upper story. On enquiry it 
was found that the ladies sitting above had hurt a policeman with a stone and when 
the police ascended the balcony the ladies jumped into the street. 

A >/icw/>er.-~What a tale I 

Concluding 8ir Evelyn Howell said. What the Frontier pioviint- wants is just to 
be let alone lor a bit. 1 am sure the (tovi'niment has no desire to kt‘('}> these ordi- 
nances a minute longer than necessary and it is (iinte aware that the ordeis under 
Bcc. 144 may make the introduetion of reforms difficult. Th(‘y arc determined that 
these reforms shall be brought into forei* at the earliest j>ossible moment. They will 
do their best to secure the cooperation of the people of the Frontier in so doing. 

Mr. B. Dass said that the boycott of British goods was really at the back of the 
repressive policy. Mr. Das charaeferising Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as a 
prince among eooperators Ix'gan to reu<l extracts from liis 7,LW words letter to the 
Viceroy. On the enquiry of the President, he said he wi.shed to read the 1(4 ter but 
was leaving the unfinished portion tor others to naid. (l/iuglUer). 

Mr. B. R. Pun said that according to then own admission the Goveruuunt had 
ample opportunity to bring forward legislation before the llousi'. lie instanced the 
ease of a colonel in Central Africa who reeiuvcd a tel(‘gram ‘Arrest all aliens. War 
declared.’ He accordingly arrested all and replied back ‘Arnstial Germans, Italians, 
Belgians etc, Please inform against whom war declared.’ {Laughter.) 

The Assembly rose for the day. 

2nd. FEBRUARY \ — The House com huled the debate to-day. At the outset 
Mr. Shinimnlhani Chvtti/ BUpjiorled the resolution, affirming that it was couched 
in a tone of reasoned moderation, with no iucomjmtible seiitimenlH therein. The 
Government should have of tfufir own accord come Ix'fore the Legislature for a vote 
of confidence if they were confident that their ease was strange, but the Goveruinent 
not having done that, the iin-officials had tabUd this resolution. He thought the 
future historian would write that the present crisis was brought about by the die- 
hards of the Congress. Personally he did not regard the Ordinanecs as unconstitu- 
tional, but they should be promulgated only wheti therir was a real emergency and 
the legislature was not in session or if the legislature refused to sanction emergency 
legislation. None of these tests applied in the case of the present Ordinance. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty gave three instances which, in his opinion, proved that 
Sir James Crerar was unjustified in his assertion that the Orifinances were being 
applied with moderation. Firstly, he referred to the case of beating the Congress 
picketers at Coimbatore which he had personally witnessed and in which one suc- 
cumbed to his injuries, secondly the case of Dr, l*aton, which required immediate 
enquiry, and lastly the report from Telicherry that an 1. 0. 8. Magistrate got 
removed from the person of a Hindu women her sacred marriage thread with a 
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Bmall pieces of gold in order to recover a fine. (Some members cried ‘Shame', ‘Dis- 
p^aeefiir etc., while the details were narrated.) Mr. Chetty also referred to cases of 
censorship of press tele^^rams and lastly mentioned the warnintr (dven by a map:is- 
trate to Mr. B. Das, a m('rnl)er of the Assembly and editor of Younff Utkal, for an 
article headed ‘Wron^ Move’. Concindinp-. Mr. Chetty thought the Covernment of 
India were only reflecting the spirit prevailing at Whitehall. 

Sir Ahrlfir Rahim said he could hardly believe his eyes when he read the 
Frontier Ordinance. 

Mr. Gkaxrtavi. — Yon made them in Bengal. 

Sir Ahdur Rahi}t>. — \ have not promulgated a single ordinance. 

Mr. Ohaxnavi - Yon defended them in Bengal Council. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim.— ] did not defend a single ordinance, (Opposition applause.) 

1 maintain that the Hcoj>e. of the ordinances is to <leprive every one of every vestige 
of right of personal safety, righty to liberty, right to property, right to association 
and every right that a htiman Ix'ing may possess and who is that Indian with self- 
respect who can (ell the (4ovf‘rnmen( : ‘We have confidence in you and what 
you have done is right’ ? Is this how you are preparing India for Swaraj, for 
Dominion Status, by taking awav even the little fre<H:lom wo enjoy. I have de- 
nounced many of the a('tivit»cs of the (’ongress publicly without reserve, but that is 
jiot the (jueslion. 'V'on are depriving an emire people of their elementry and funda- 
mental rights. (Applaiisi' ) You can frame ordinary laws to meet the situation. 

A voire. — You will r(‘i<‘ef them. 

Sir Ahdur Rahiuf. -Yes, if it go(‘s beyond the necessities of the situation. 

Sir (irorijr Raintf twittt'd Sir Hari Singh Ooiir by stating that the resolution 
bad promised sii]>port to all rmasures eonsidered reasonable and nceossary by the 
( Jovernrnent. Why than Dr. (rour objected to the measures which the Government 
telt were the minimum pow(‘r needed ? H<* felt the Govertnnent could not forget 

the recoileetioi\ of what the Houst' had done three* years ago with the Public Safety 
Ihll, When an extraordinary legislation was brought Dr. (4our was the first to 
move its eirt ulation. (Laughter.) There would be a test tomorrow evening when 
another of those exceptional bills sent out for circulation was coming up and the 
(TOvornment would watch the behaviour of the House to-morrow to determine its 
attitude whether if could d(‘pend on the support of the House* for power when the 
ordinances expired, Sir (4ex)rge Rainy s.aid Mr, .'^hafee Daudi’s recital of the events 
in the Frontii'r had not suecci'ded in making out .a case for an enquiry. Finally. 
Sir George Rainy repudiated the preposterous f)ropOHition suggesting that the Go- 
vernment are not anxious to consult all the eommunifies' interests in India in fram- 
ing a eoustituiion and challengingly asked. What risks did wc not incur in bringing 
that about last year V 

Mr. Jaijnnnaih A<jaru-a! in ineeling Sir (ieorge Rainy’s argument said if the 
Ctovernnient could not bring the emergency legislation in anticipation of the emer- 
gency or at the firm* of the emergency they could do so now and take the verdict 
of the House That was what precisely the resolution demanded and if the Govern- 
ment treated it as a vote of censure its rej(*ction would sound the death knell of the 
House as it would lie the greatest humiliation for the members. If the Governor- 
General could alone make laws for India, Government should suspend the Assembly 
and send back all the Uouiul Table Committee. 

Sir Ilenrif Gidmuj opposed the resolution bceauso it reduced the Assembly to 
the position i)f a house-owner damning policemen when the latter came and arrested 
the robbers in his house. If the members felt the working of the ordinances so 
keenly let them address meetings outside the A.ssembly and face the consequences 
instead of abusing the Govornnunt oflicers here. What struck Sir Henry Gidncy 
most was the extraordinary enthusiasm being shown in the Frontier people. An 
enquiry in the Frontier would only result in thwarting the Reforms. The Govern- 
ment were pursuing tlio constitutional reforms as decided by the Round Table Con- 
ference. One nolaole achievement of that conference was the pact among the mino- 
rities. Let those who were representatives of those minorities vote against the 
resolution . 

Sir Abdul Qaiyuni said he would not lil^e to argue or question whether the 
replacement of the ordinary law by ordinances in the Frontier was justified or not. 

He would like boldly to say that the activities of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan were 
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the chief cause for the promulgation of ordinances in the Frontier. He exceeded the 
bounds of law and was preaching the dangerous doctrine of complete independence 
from village to village to ignorant masses. One could forgive Khan Abdul Ghaffar’s 
doings up to December 1, but after the Prime Minister’s announcement conferring 
self-government on the frontier he was not justified in precipitating matters in the 
way he did. On December 23, he collected a jtrfia and told them that the 
Premier’s announcement of reforms for the Frontier was unaoccptable. The Govern- 
ment were justified in the course they had adopted to prevent the spread of law- 
lessness at the begining itself. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy attacked the European Association and the London die-hards who 
were in league with the India Office to introduce the repressive policj^. Ho quoted 
from Mr. Churchill’s speech of Dec. 3 iu the House of Commons in which Mr. 
Churchill had asked as to how the proposed R. T. C. Committees would work in 
the various provinces which would be under a law amounting to martial law and 
that the repressive measures to be introduced were the result of the past foolish 
policy. Mr. Neogy asked, ‘How is it Mr. Churchill know this regime was coming a 
month before Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival and the promulgation of the ordinances ? 
Many Congressmen asked me for an answer and 1 would ask the Government 
to enlighten them.' Mr. Neogy then gave the instance of Mr. G. C. Nag, 
a Rai Bahadur, a retired deputy tollcctor, whose hous(^ was raided one. 
night and Mr. Nag was grossly abused iby the European police officer 
who, wben Mr. Nag remonstrated, told Mr. Nag. If the police superinten- 
dent had come, he w'ould have beaten you.’ Mr. Nag's son and (laughter, a most 
cultured ladv, were taken away. This lady was kept in cuslody without any charge 
and removed from place to place* under mal(* escort. The police smasluai all furni- 
tures in Mr. Nag’s house and Mr. Nag had sent (he speaker a letter which he was 
about to read when his time was np and the House adjourned for lunch. 

Mr. Eaohubir Singh held that the only way to deal with the law-breakers wits 
to crush tiiem. The Congress in the Ignited Provinces had embarked on a no- rent 
campaign to exploit the inability ef the tenants to pay and showed great liurry in 
lunching the civil disobedience movement. The Government were eriually guilty of 
haste in promulgating the ordinances. The '.speab r, though hr* approved of some 
portions of the resolution, could not support it in tluj present form. 

Sir Zulfigar AH Khan appealed to the non-officials to afford the Government, 
an opportunity to create an atmosphere for the peactful working (^f reforms. The 
aim of national India was to attain freedom and the Goverriment were equally 
disposed to meet the demand. Where then was the need for all the present turmoil 
He asked what the non-officials would have done to meet the emergency if they 
were in power. 

Mr. Amarnaih Something quite diflerent. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali A7mn.— Yes, something worse than this. 

Mr. Vco( 7 //.— Might have been worse for you. 

The speaker said that those who had any stake in the country could not allow 
the situation to drift into chaos. 

Sardar Sant Si?igh pointed out (hat non-offieials were therein the; House anxious 
to eo-opcratc with the Government. The (Jovernment should make it possible for 
them to do so. Their main point w’as that the law should be r»'H]*ccted before order 
wbile the ordinances were a negation of all laws. He held that the supplementary 
Finance Bill was passed to prepare for this struggle svith the Congress. 

A/r. Yamin Khan complained that the resolution was crooked and askcxl the 
opposition openly to attack the Government. He narrated the harm done to the 
zaminclar’s interests by the no-rent campaign and by those whose hidden motive was 
to capture the legislatures of the future through the present propaganda. ( A 
rofee.— What is wrong in that?) The speaker said that if a peaceful atmosphere 
could not be restored by the ordinary law he welcomed the action of the Governor- 
General taken after consulting the provincial Ministers. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the Government officers were not to blame but 
the Government which empowered them unjustly with such powers as to arrest men 
‘about to acC in a criminal manner. Even the advocacy of temperance, use of 
Khaddar and advocacy of Swadeshi were penalised. ( Ibices.— Shame, shame.) 
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Sir James Cr^rar.— -Under what ordinance ? 

Sir Couxisji Jehaufur . — I am Biunncd at this question. You declare an associa- 
tion unlawful under the criminal law Amendment Act and its work in these direc- 
tions becomes illegal. You closed a Swadeshi exhibition. I admit in Bombay city 
the powers have been used with consideration and great judgment. 

Concluding the speaker said : Believe me as one who will fight for the British 
connection till the end of my days that some of the provisions of these ordinances 
are weakening the link and if allowed to stand will completely break this link bet- 
ween India and England.' 

Mr. Ilarbilas Sarda said : 'Either bring bills before us and if we fail, certify 
l^hem or suspend the constitution and rule by ordinances. He asked the Law Mem- 
rxjr to justify how loitering before a shop could be an offence and how under an 
ordinance any man could be forced to op(‘n his shop if he was not to be imprisoned. 
This had hapjxjncd. (Applause.) Concluding, he said : ‘I had been a judge under 
the British Government, 1 fail to find out under what law a roan who sits on the 
road can be assaulted with a lathi or fired at. Arrest him, imprison him. There is 
nothing but rule of lathis in the land.’ 

Sfied ^farfa\a said that no explanation had yet been kmdered by Government 
speakers for the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta or the incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, the 
very embodiment of non-violence. Replying to Sir Evelyn Howell’s remark, he said 
any other Government would have given a jagir to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan for 
converting to non-violence Pathans who believed that killing an Englishman was 
a religious virtue. Now Paihans had allowed 2f>0 of their men to be killed without 
retaliating. Islam taught them patriotism and liberation of the eounlr5\ If Khan 
Abdul (biffar Khan preached complete independimce w’hich Sir Abdul Qayiim had 
objected to, the speaker also stood for eornplete independence. 

Mr. vl/oorc.— How do you reconcile that with the oath of allegiance ? 

Mr. MurtaKn.-~T\\i\i cfoes not interfere with my loyalty. (Laughter.) 

The speaker saitl that w’hcn in the Frontier the jewels of a lady were removed 
while praying and the husband remonstrated to the officer the latter replied : 
‘Regard yourself a.s fortunate that your wife was not removed.' 

He enried with quoting a Persian couplet from Saadi that the power of the tyrant 
could not continue for long. 

At this stage a closure of the deliatc was applied for from both sides and Mr. 
Chetty who was in the chair accepted the closure and called upon 8ir Hari 8ingh 
Gour to reply to (he debate. 

Sir Hari Sijifjh ('four replying to the debate said that if the Government had the 
right to govern, had it equally the right to misgovern ? The ordinances placed the popu- 
lation of India entirely at the mercy of the Executive Government. The multitude 
of cases of (‘xoesscs given by the members were too horrifying to tolerate. A mere 
assurance that enquiries would be made if a Bpccific complaint was given would not 
serve the purpose in the face of the drastic provisions of the ordinances. The Go- 
vernment argued (hat legislation to replace tW ordinances would mean delay. Such 
an answer would have led to the defeat of the Government in England. Here in 
India a minority Government was supported by minority parties in controlling the 
majority. Twelve years of patience in the country had led the Congress to embark 
on a perfectly constitutional method of civil disobedience and now the Govern- 
ment was out to crush it by arresting its leaders and confiscating its property. He 
particularly complained against the stopping of the Swadeshi Exhibition in Madras. 

Concluding, Sir Hari Singh Gour said, ‘By government by ordinances which they 
refuse to bring Ixdore the Assembly this House has been rendered impotent. Don’t 
make it contemptible by your vote.’ (Ironical cheers from European benches.) 

Sir James Crerar, winding up the debate, said that he was astounded by Sir Hari 
Singh Gour's assertion that the civil disobedience movement was constitutional. He 
referred to the ordinance promulgated in Bengal when Sir Abdur Rahim was a 
member of the Government. If Sir Abdur Rahim did not find any constitutional 
impropriety against the ordinance enacted he ought to have justified the present or- 
dinances here. Referring to the cases of excesses mentioned by severiu speakers, 
Sir James Crerar pointed out that it would be easy ‘to multiply the excesses by the 
Congress— cases of violence, murder and attempt^ murders. But that task would 
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be unprofitable. The issue before the House was whether the Government was right 
or wrong in its general policy and in its general proceedings, whether the Govern- 
ment was threatened with an emergency endangering the peace of the country 
and whether the action of the Government were sincere and honest in its etforts to 
promote constitutional progress. Sir James Crerar justified the fTOvernment action 
under each head and left the verdict to the unprejudiced judgment of the Assembly. 

Before the resolution was put to vote Sir Abdur Kahini was given an opportunity 
to explain his position regarding the Bengal Ordinance of 1014. He said that if the 
Government of India now wanted to know what he persoinilly did in that connection 
Sir James Cierar ought to look into the records. (Cheers of the unofficial parties.) 

The House divided and rejected Sir Hari Singh GouCs resolution by 44 against 
62 votes amidst loud chwrs and jeering remarks of unolfieial groups. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Indian Companies Amenijment Apt 

.Ird. FEBRUARY : -The Assembly reverted to its normal business to-day and had 
a series of important legislativt' proposals of the ( Tovt'rnmt nt for introduction 
including three tariff bills. On the motion of Sir (horgo iiainy, the Hi^nse passed 
the hill anirndinti fJte Indian Conforncr Antrndnrnif Ac( Ff.'iO. The following is the 
Statement : — 

‘Proviso to sec. 114 (1) of the .Indian Companies Act. 1J1.4. as nmonded bv tin* 
Indian Companies ( Amendnumt) Act, 10.40 (Act XIX of 10.41), lays down tlnit a 
firm whereof the partners all hold auditor's certificates may be ajtpointed Ity its firm 
name to bo auditor of a company and may act in its firm name. Act XIX of 
1041 has not yet been brought into force, but the attintion of th<' (tovernmerit of 
Tudia has been drawn to the fact that certain accountant firms doing bu«ineHS in 
India have partners who do not visit India. As the provisi^ stands, such firms will 
in future be debarred from apjmintrnent as auditors of n company in India in their 
firm names unless each partner, whether resilient in India or abroad, is granted an 
(Indian) auditor’s certificate— an obligation w’hich it is undi'sirable to impose. The 
object of the bill is to remove the defect.’ 

The Commerce Member announced that the amending Act of 1940 would be 
brought into force from next April and that this small amend men f would be intro- 
duced in time. 

Biij. TO Repeat Emptoymitnt Dt'-pdie.-v A( t 

Sir .To-'eph Bbore moved the consideration of the hiR. rcpraliny the 
and Worfnncn (iJis/rntfs) Art of l^GO vvhich was passed. I’he following is the 
statement : — 

The Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act was passed in iHfi'.) to provide for 
the speedy determination of disputes relating to wages in the ease of certain 
workers. It is applicable to the construction of railways, canals and other public 
works and proviue^s for summary disposal of disputes bv magistrates, rhe Royal 
("ommission on Labour, which invited opinions regarding the utility of this Act. has 
reported that “the Act has everywhere ceased to be u.sed. and this is perhaps 
fortunate as it also embodies the principle of criminal breach of eontraot. We 
recommend its entire repeal.’’ 

Bill Re. Collection of Lncome-tax 

Rir George Schuster introduced a hill fn amend the Finance Snppfcn/rnlan/ Art 
of 1031 proposing summary assessment in the case of incomes between Rs. 1 .(KtO and 
Rs. 2,000 per year. The Finance Member said the })roeednie would be simplified, 
the cost of collection would be reduced and the revenue collection would be expedi- 
ted, but every asscssee had the right to choose the existing complicated procedure. 
The legislation was temporary to enable them to see if the procedure worked satis- 
factorily. If he did it could be adopted as a permanent feature under the Income- 
Tax Act. 

The operative clause of the Finance Act Amending Bill ran • 

T. The income-tax officer may, save where he has served a notice under sub-sec. 
(2) of sec. 22 of the Indian Income-tax Act 1922, make a summary assessment of 
the income of an assessec to the best of his judgment and shall serve on the 
assesse a notice of demand in a form to be prescribed by the Central Board of 
Revenue, and such notice shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under see. 29 
of that Act. 
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2. “Any asfiossGc in respect of whom such summary assessment has been made 
may, within 30 days of receipt of the notice of demand, make an application to the 
incomntax officer for the cancellation or revision of the assessment, and the income- 
tax officer shall after examining any accounts and documents and hearinj< any 
evidence which the assessee may produce and such other evidence as the income-tax 
officer may re((uire, determine by an order in writing the amount of the tax if any, 
payable by the asse-isee, and such determination shall bo final, provided that if any 
assessee making such appluaition files therewith a return untier sub-sec. (2) of 
sec. 22 of the Indian Ineorue-Tax Act, 1922, the application shall be deemed to be 
a return under that Hub-seetioii and shall be dealt with accordingly. 

3. ‘A copy of an order under para 2 shall b(; served on the assessee to whom it 
relates and shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 of the Indian 
Income-Tax Act, 1922. 

4. ‘The above procedure shall apply also to the assessment and collection during 
the financial year 1932-33 {)n incomes of Rs. l,f)00 and upward and less than Rs. 
■J.fXKJ which have esciipetl assessment in the financial year 1931-32.’ 

Aik Force Bill 

Mr. MacWorth Young Army Secretary, introduced a bill providing for the 
adniinintrution and discipline of the Indian Air Force, The bill is a self-contained 
ni 'asun*. ilie material of which is drawn both from the Indian Army Act and from 
the British Air Force Act. The first batch of Indian Air Force officers from 
(’ran well will be ariving in India early in the summer of 1932, and after a period of 
one y(*ar's attachnuMit to a unit of the Royal Air Force will be posted to the now 
Indian air unit. .Meanwhile the other Indian ranks are being recruited and will 
have receiver! their initial training by the time that the officers have completed 
their period of attachment By the summer of 1933 the Indian Air Force will come 
into coinph‘te existence. Hence iht* necessity for providing for the discipline of the 
officers and men of the new force. The foUowMng is the t(?xt of the statement : — 

‘The firs* of the Indian Air Force olficcrs from Cranwell will be arriving in India 
early in the summer of 1932, and after a period of one year’s attachment to a unit 
of th(‘ llijyal All Force will be posted to the new Indian air unit. Meanwhile, the 
other Indian ranks are Ix'ing recruited and will have received their initial training 
by the time that otlicers have c()m[)leted their period of attachment. At that point, 
in the summer of 193.3. the Indian Air Force will come into complete existence. It 
is necessary to provide by an Act of the Indian legislature for the discipline of the 
otlicers anil men of tin* new force since Hie Bnii-^h Air Force Act does not apply 
as it stands, to an Indian personnel nor is it restricted in its oi>eration to British 
India. 

‘The legislation can be undrrtaken in one of two ways : (a) by a bill to apply 

the British Air Force Act. with suitable modifications ; (b) by a self-contained Dill 
bearing the s.ime general relation to the British Air Force Act as the Indian Army 
Act bears to thi* British Army Act. As regards the alternative (a) see. 177 of the 
British Air Force Act gives power to the Legislature of India or of any of the 
Dominions or Colonics to extend or apply all or any of the provisions of the British 
Act to the otlicers, non-com mis.sioned oltieers and men of a locally raised Air Force, 
subject to such adaptations, modifications and exceptions as may be specified. The 
course thus indicated has been carefully considered by the Government of India, 
who do not, however, propose to adopt it, partly on account of the unsuitability of 
the British Act to an Indian force, and still more on account of the very compli- 
cated nature of the adantions, nuxlifications and exceptions that would be necessary. 
The British Air Force Act, which is an adaption of the British Army Act, has a 
very long history behind it and has been so heavily amended from time to time that 
its arrangement has unavoidably become ’confused and some of Us provisions are not 
easy to trace. These drawbacks, unavoidable in England, can be avoided in India 
anu it is undesirable to burden an Indian personnel with difficulties which trouble 
even a British officer. Further large portions of the Act have no application to 
India, as for instance Fart III, several of the sections in Part IV under tne heading 
‘summary and other legal proceedings’ and several of the sections in Part V, but in 
spite of this, a bill rexiuired to adapt the Air Force Act would be very leng 1 
Oomparalively few of the sections would entirely escape ameodment, some would 
slightly ameuded and others extensively amended. The second schedule to the Air 
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Force (Constitution) Act, 1907, which modified the Army Act into ah^Air Force Act 
is long and complicated though some of its provision are merely formal. The 
schedule necessary to adapt the Air Force Act to Indian conditions would be just 
as long and full of points, both of substance and intricate draftings. The reprinted 
Act, which would be the result of a bill on these lines, would necessarily differ 
very widely from the Air Force Act. and the desired object, namely, to retain a 
similarity between the Indian and British Acts would not in point of fact be 
achieved. 

The Government of India have accordingly recommended the adoption of course 
(hi above, and are accordingly moving for leave to introduce a self-contained Indian 
Air Force Bill, which in its general outline and form follows the Indian Army Act 
of 1931. The Indian Army Act has existed in its present shape for 20 years, 
covering a period of highly intensive use. It has been amended several times 
certainly, but not heavily, and it is still the same measure in arrangement and in 
substance. It is drafted in fairly simple English, easily compreliended by 
Indian officers, and has been rej)roducctl in translations known to the 
rank and file. The personnel of the Indian Air Force will very largely be drawn 
from elasses which now furnisli recruits to the Indian army, among whom some 
knowledge of the Indian Act is current. The Indian Act, too, was drafted with re- 

f ^ard to the Indian Criminal Law, and sec. 7 (22) deliberately imports the termino- 
ogy of the Indian Penal Gode. There can be no doubt that an Act on the lines 
of the Indian Army Act will be much better understood by an Indian personnel 
than an act on English lines, and it is probable that even the attached British oer- 
sonuel will find less difficulty in following a simple Act on Indian lines than a hea- 
vily-amended version of the complicated Air Force Act. 

‘'The bill, therefore, is a self-contained measure which hon. members will be able 
to study w'ithout eontinual referenee to other Acts. The material of it is drawn both 
from the Indian Array Act and from the British Air Force Act. The frame- work, 
the mode of drafting and the substance of the Indian Army Act have been adopted 
as far as possible, but where that Act. departs widely from the more modern stand- 
ards of the Air Force .\ct ihi; provisions of the latter have been adopted. The provi- 
sions in which there is the widest departan? from the Indian Army Act are contained 
in Chapters III and IV on Air Force oflenccs and punishments. These chapters 
have been drafted so as to secure that members of the Indian Air Fon'e will be punish- 
able for any offence with no greater severity than members of the Royal Air Force.' 

Three Tariff Bills 

Sir George Rainy then introduced three bills for the protection ot the sugar 
industry, the wire and nail industry and the bamboo paper industry. The following 
is the text of statements : — 

The statement appended to the Sugar Industry Protevtiun Bill says ; ‘The object 
of this bill IS to give protection to the sugar industry in accordance with the d(‘ci- 
flions announced by the Government of India in their resolution no. 127-T (29) 
dated Jan. 30, 1932, on the Tariff Board report on that industry.' 

The statement of the Commerce Member on the Wire and If'irc Nail Industry 
(Protection) B says : — ‘The object of this bill is to give effect to the proposal made 
by the Tariff Board in their report on the grant of protection to the wire and wire 
nail industry that a temporary protective duty of Rs. 4b per ton should be imposed 
on iron or steel wire and wire nails. It is proposed in the bill that the duty 
should remain in force until March 31, 1934.’ 

Sir George Rainy’s note on the Bamboo Paper Industry {Protection) Bill says : — 
‘In its report regarding the grant of protection to the paper and paper pulp indus- 
tries, the Tariff Board has recommended that the protective duties imposed ou cer- 
tain printing paper and writing paper by the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1925. anef the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, should be couti- 
nued, and in addition, that a protective duty of Rs. 45 a ton should be imposed on 
imported pulp iu order to further the development of bamboo paper by offering a 
direct incentive for the manufacture of bamboo pulp. The Board, has further 
recommended that these protective duties should remain iu force for a period of 
seven years. The Government of India have accepted these recommendations, and 
the objeet of the bill is to give effect to them.’ 
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HINDU WIDOW'S INHERITANCE BILL 

Bill to Transfer Detenus 

Sir James Crerar moved the reference to a select committee of a bill aupplemm^ 
ting the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 2930, opinion on which had been 
collected under the direction of the Assembly at the last September session. 

The main object of the bill was to re-enact secs. 4, 5 and 6 of the Supplemental 
Act, 1925, and thus supplement the provisions ae:ain8t the commission of terrorist 
crimes in Bengal and organisations of conspiracy to this end. The operative part 
of this bill was to enable the Bengal Government to transfer prisoners from Bengal 
jails to iails in other parts of British India. 

The Home Member catalogued the tragic events since the bill was circulated and 
mentioned 9.1 crimes, 24 of which related to murders or attempted murders, not to 
speak of the recent attempts to derail trains. He complimented the Government 
officials on their courage in facing a serious situation. (Applause). Men of dangerous 
character were responsible for the state of indiscipline in jails and the promotion of 
plans and conspiracies h)r the commission of further crimes. It was their duty to 
prevent young men from being drawn into these acts, but specific instructions were 
issued by the conspirators to murdtr particular district magistrates, superintendents 
of police, persons on tribunals and other officials of Government and also to commit 
dacoities for securing money. Eighteen inveterate terrorists were actually transferred 
from the Bengal jails under Regulation III, but there were administrative and Other 
objections to such a course. If this was passed it was proposed to transfer 
dangerous persons from Bengal to a Jail in Ajmer-Merwara, which had a salubrioui 
climate. 

Hindu Widows’ Inheritance Bill 

4th. FEBRUARY :—'Soa-ot'^cisil bills of a controversial character appeared on the 
order paper of which Mr. Sarda's bill for a share for Hindu widows in their 
husbands’ family property attracted a most unusual crowd .of Indian ladies in the 

S illeries. They came in batches on behalf of women's associations and included both 
ose wearing brilliant silk sarees and khaddar dresses. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, supporting the bill, said social legislation at this stage of 
political evolution would only have an educative value .^otherwise it would remain 
a dead letter as the Surda Act which was being defied with impunity in South India. 
Personally he thought that at this time all should join hands on political issues and 
social iegislatiou could wait. 

Sir Brcjeridra Milter. fLaw Member, was not sure whether the bill dealt with a 
•onlesa widow who always inherited the property of her husband or widows with a 
ton. He explained the existing law and doubted if drafisinen in the select com- 
mittee could do much with the lull as it stood. He criticised the various clauses of 
the bill and said they over-rided the testamentary rights. The House could not be 
committed to the principle. In fact he could not discover any principle in the bill. 
If the object of the bill was to give a secure place for a widow in the Hindu social 
structure the bill certainly would not serve the purpose. 

Mr. Sarda, replying to the debate, said the Government might retard the progress 
of the bill but could not kill social progress. He said that the Government did not 
consult any women’s organisations in the country on a social bill, while on political 
matters it had nominated women to the Round Table Conference. 

The House divided and rejected by 25 against 55 votes Mr. Sarda's motion. 

Dissolution of Marriages 

Sir Hari Singh Oour moving that the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
dissolution of marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion be referred to a 
select committee said that he asked nothing more than to re-establish the law which 
had become antiquated and confer on Indian women iheir elementary rights under 
the Hindu law. He asked the House to sanction the annulment or dissolution of a 
marriage on the grounds mentioned in the statement of objects and reasons. The 
law by usage had become more customary and rigid than the generous and humans 
Intention in which it was made by the great law-givers like Naroda and Vashistha. 
The speaker called upon the House in the name of humanity to support him. 
Further discussion at this stage terminated and the House adjouroed 
18 
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The Wheat Import Bill 

6th. FJSB R U AR Y i^Three Tariff Bills figured on the agenda paper when the 
Aasembly met to-day to dispose of official business. 

At the outset Sir George Rainy was allowed to introduce a Bill to extend the 
owration of the Wheat ^Import Duty) Act of 1931. Sir George Rainy explained 
that since the passing of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act the Government of India 
had maintained a careful watch on the wheat position in India and they were aatii- 
fied that no such change had yet taken place as would justify the removal of the 
duty at the end of next March. The Bill, therefore, proposed to extend the existing 
duties on wheat and wheat flour for a further period of one year, that is, up to 
March 31. 1933, while retaining the power to reduce or remove them by executlva 
action before that date, if circumstances so changed as to render the duties exces- 
sive or unnecessary. 

The Sugar Industry 

Sir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 
for the fostering and developing of the sugar industry in British India. Sir George 
Rainy said that the report of the Tariff Board had been before the country for over 
one month and the trend of public opinion showed that the recommendations of the 
Board had been generally accepted. Tne reason which prompted Government to 
undertake legislation was that the development of sugar industry was a matter of 
great national impqrtanec. Government nad aceepted proposal of the Tariff Board 
to impose a protective duty of Rs. 7-4 per maund on sugar for the next seven 
years. He reminded the house that there was already a revenue duty of the same 
magnitude on sugar since March, 1931 and the Government now proposed to convert 
that duty into a protective duty for the next seven years. The additional surcharge 
imposed last September would not be affected by the" Bill. 

Sir George Rainy stated that the Government had said nothing in the Bill about 
Be. 6-4 protective duty for the subsequent eight years as recommended by the Tariff 
Board, the reason for this being that it was too early to forecast what rate of duty 
would be necessary after eleven years, reconsidering the disturbed economic condi- 
tions of the country. Provision, therefore, had been made for a statutory inquiry 
after March 31, 1938, as to the manner in which any protection found necessa^ 
should be conferred. The Government had also accepted the proposal of the Tariff 
Board to give protection to the lower kind of sugar and provision had been made 
in the Bill to assure the agriculturists a fair return for their produce. 

Wire and Wire-naii. Industry 

Bir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 

the fostering and development of the ttire and wire fiail mdustry in British India. 
The Commerce Member said that wire and wire nails were important subsidiary 
industries to steel. The question before Government had been whether there was 
an adequate supply of raw material (steel rod in this case) in India, also whether 
there was sufficient market for the development of the industry. Tne Government 
were satisfied that there was a market for products in India, but for the present 
wire rods were being imported from abroad as there w’as no mill in the country 
where these could be manufactured. The firm at Jamshedpur had offered to pur- 
chase a mill but the difficulty was that unless this concern was assured of astislancs 
^ey could not raise sufficient capital to purchase a mill nor could they develop tha 
industry. The Government had, therefore, decided to give protection only up to 
March 31, 1934, when that question also would be fully examined. Tne House, 
therefore, was not asked to commit itself to protection indefinitely. 

Bamboo Paper Industry 

Sir George Rainy, the Commerce Member, further moved that the Bill further to 
atMnd the relating to the fostering and development of the bamboo paper induetry 
in British India be refewed to a select committee. In doing so, he said the simple 
obiect of Government in imposing a protective duty of Ra. 45 a ton on imported 
pulp for seven years was to enable the enormous supply of bamboo pulp In Tqdia to 
be made use of extensively with the country. 
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Indian Air Force Bill 

Mr. G. P. Mackworth Yoiinp;, the Army Secretary, then moved the reference of the 
Indian Air Force Bill to a select committee. In doing so, he said that the Bill aimed 
at numerous changes to be made to suit Indian conditions. It was circulated by 
executive order for public opinion and there was no opposition to it so far. The 
House then adjourned till the 10th. February. 

Supreme Court for India 

10th. FEBRUARY: — Mr. Bhaqat Ram Puri (Punjab) moved a resolution to-dav 
early steps to secure the establishment of a Supreme Court in India with 
power (a) to interpret and uphold the constitution, (b) to act as the court of final 
criminal appeal against all sentences of death, (c) to act as the revising court in 
specified serious cases, (d) to hear civil appeals now heard by His Majesty’s Privy 
Cnnncil, and (e) generally to carry out the work, at present entrnstea to His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, provided that such a court shall not affect His Majesty’s 
prerogative, safeguarded in the constitutions of Canada. Australia and South Africa. 

Mr. Puri said that the principle of the establishment of the Supreme Court was 
folly considered by the Fo<leral Structure Committee, which pointed out that the 
creation of such a court was in the natural course of evolution. The British Indian 
delegates had opirud that there should be two division in this court, one dealing 
with Federal matters and the other with appeals from provincial High Courts, The 
Indian States delegates had stated that there should be a Supreme Court in British 
India only. The speaker pointed out that any attempt on the part of the Round 
Table Conference to curtail the right of appeal, enjoyed by the subjects over a cen- 
tury, would be resented as a retrogadc measure. At present in civil matters there 
were two appeals, but in regard to criminal cases there was only one appeal, and 
Mr. Pun did not sec why a corresponding facility should not be provided in criminal 
cases, especially as they involved matters of life and death for the subjects. 

Proceeding Mr. Pun explained the difficulties of the accused persons in criminal 
matters. He remarked in connection with police investigations that the police waa 
not an ideal body. His description of the police as a ‘‘legislatively discredited body” 
was strongly protested against by the Home Member. Mr. Puri also observed that 
there was no ideal administration of justice through Sessions. Concluding Mr. Puri 
quoted the opinion of late Mr. Norton that only men with means could get a hear- 
ing in the Privy Council. 

Mr. Seetharama Raju (Madras) suggested the withdrawal of the resolution. He 
pointed out that so far as the right to interpret and uphold the constitution waa 
concerned, the Federal Structure Committee had decided that this was entirely for 
the Federal Court and not the Supreme Court. But that Committee had recommen- 
ded the establishment of a Supreme Court for other matters. There was a difference 
of opinion regarding its powers as the final court of criminal appeals. But even 
here the Committee had not given the final decision as it had no time. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour, supporting the resolution, explained the need for every 
part thereof. Stressing on the criminal appeals part Sir Hari Singh explained how 
in cases in which the Assessors’ verdict was not approved by the Sessions Judges, 
the latter only referred the matter to the High Court and there it was only taken 
into consideration and no appeal was unusually heard. The right of the second 
appeal could not be denied to the people, and it was too late in the day for Dr. 
DeSoura to anpeni to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee in this 
regard, which were buried four years ago by a decision of this House. As for Civil 
appeals, there was no intention to give anybody more right of appeal than what was 
already enjoyed, and the intention was to see that the litigants’ case was heard by 
a tribunal nearer home at a less cost and with greater convenience. 

Sir James Crerar, Home Member, explained that the attitude of Government was 
one of neutrality. The answer either negative or in the affirmative, to the many 
questions propounded in the resolution, must necessarily anticipate a state of affairs 
which Government could hardly expect to anticipate in such a manner as to lead 
them to express any positive or affirmative view. Government would not, therefora, 
oppose the resolution but at the same time they did not thereby affirm all or any 
of the propositions which the resolution contained. Hence Government and official 
members would not vote on this resolution. Concluding the Home Member raterated 
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the protest against the aspersions cast on the police and magistracy by Mr. Pari 
whose strictures were undeserved. (Applause). 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty recalled a similar debate in 1925 when on the lead given 
by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru the resolution was rejected by the Assembly. He stated 
that the arguments then advanced by Pandit Motilal Nehru still held good and at 
long as judicial and executive functions are not separated hardly any justice could 
be expected from the Supreme Court. The speaker agreed with the late Pandit 
that the creation of a Supreme Court would be the function of self-govcrniDg India 
and they should wait till the self-governing legislature came into being. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas ( Bengal ) said litigation was the bane of India and the creation 
of Supreme Court would only add to it. He doubted if in India of to-day they 
could find impartial judges to constitute a Supreme Court. 

Sir B. L. Mitter (Law Member), speaking from the detached point of view of a 
lawyrer who had ceased to practice, held that the resolution, if given effect to, would 
abolish the Privy Council and create a mock Privy Council in India. He was amazed 
to hear arguments in favour of a second appeal in criminal eases. The creation of 
a Supreme Court would only mean delay in the vindication of justice. He felt 
that what was required was to improve the existing machinery rather than to create 
another Court of Appeal. Mr. A. Hoon wanted assurance from the Government that 
when the new court would he created under the new oonsiitniion it would also 
function as a second Court of Appeal. India has been asking for the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions for considerable time and now they wanted a third 
court to judge impartially. In any case it would be more impartial than even the 
High Courts. 

Mr. Bhagatram Puri, winding up the debate, asked where was a speedy trial io 
the Delhi and Meerut conspiracy cases. The Law Member was unjust and ungene- 
rous when he said that the Tribunal raised here in substitution of Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would be a mock Privy f'onncil. If that was the 
opinion of those who were to recommend the establishment of a Supreme Court 
then why not abolish the High Court ? 

The resolution was pressed for division and was carried by 34 against 17 votes. 
The Government, other official members and many members of several groups also 
remained neutral. The Assembly adjourned till the 12th. 

Assembly ‘Privilege’ and Press Reports 

12th. FEBRUARY :^The adjournment motion of Mr. 0. S. Ranga hjtr over The 
unsatisfactory reply of the Horae Member to Sardar Sant Singh’s question regarding 
the publication in the press of speeches made in the Assembly, was debated at length 
to-day and as the Law Member wanted time to give a considered opinion on the pointa 
raised the motion was postponed till the next day at the President’s suggestion. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer referred to the Home Member’s sfatement that, while the fr^om of 
speech was secured to the members of the Assembly under the Government of India 
Act, the publication of a speech was liable to be determined by the ordinary law, 
including the Press Act of 19iU and by the provisions of the Ordinances, and, in 
particular, by sec. 63 or Ordinance II of 1932. Thus the publication of repo^'ts of 
speeches was guided, pointed out Mr. Ranga Iyer, not only bv the ordinary law passed 
by this House but by the Ordinances which were not brought before the House and 
which had amended the ordinary law. Sir .lames CTerar had relied the other day on 
May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice’, but page 169 of that volume made it clear that the 
privilege of protection of debates in Parliament extended to the reports and other 
proceeaings as well. Thus, the Home Member’s statement the other day was in 
contravention of Parliamentary procedure. 

Tht President quoted from the question of Sardar Sant Singh, the answers to 
which by Sir James Crerar were considered unsatisfactory. In that question there 
was no reference to the ordinary law of the land. The question was specifically put 
whether under any Ordinances or rules made or orders issued by an executive 
authority thereunder newspapers could be penalised for publishing reports. The 
answer was : ‘^Undcr the Government of India Act no speeches in the Assembly 
could be penalised. (Laughter.) The right of free speech secured to members bj 
sec. 67 (7) of the Act is not affected by any Ordinance. The proviiions of this 
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do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers, of which liability 
is dstermined by the provisions of Jaw, including the Press Act, 1931.” I do not 
think any exception could be taken to that either, but the real difficulty arises by 
the following words of the Horae Member “And by the provisions of the 
Ordinances, particularly by sec. 63 of Ordinance II of 1932”. Before I proceed 
further with the various points, I should like to ask the Home Member whether he 
is prepared to make a statement that so far as publication of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is concerned no Ordinance will affect them. Let me make it clear that 
the ordinary law docs apply, and this motion docs not affect the ordinary law 
applying to publication of the proceedings of the House. The only question is whe- 
ther by the Ordinances a new departure has been made in regard to publication of 
the proceedings of the House.’ 

Sir James Crerar replied An Ordinance is a law. The question is, what is the 
actual effect of the law. I cannot answer what is the precise effect of an Ordinance. 
It is obviously a question if and when a case arises for interpretation by the courts, 
and I cannot possibly take upon myself to say authoritatively either what is the 
effect of the law or what the view taken upon it by the law courts would be.” 

7^0 Pretident : — The Chair is entitled to ask the opinion of the Law Member, 
who is fortunately present here. I want to know whether the issue of Ordinances 
makes any difference whatsoever in the matter of publication of the proceedings of 
this Houses in newspapers, as has been going on ever siuce the Assembly came into 
existence'. 

Sir B. L. Miiter said he was somewhat taken by surprise and wanted time to 
consider the matter. 

77ie President advised Mr. Ranga Iyer not to press his motion to-day and pro- 
mised to accept it for to-morrow after ascertaining the considered opinion of the Law 
Member. Mr. Ranga Iyer bowed to the President’s suggestion. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill 

Resuming the debate on the select committee motion on the Criminal law 
Amendment Bill. Mr. Ranga Iyer condemned the attempted outrage on the Bengal 
Governor and conveyed his congratulations on his Eicellency’s proTidential escape. 
He repudiated the suggestion made in some Anglo-Indian newspapers which 
attributed the terrorists’ crimes to the activities of the Congress. Since placing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the statute book crime had not abated. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer based his objection on the opinion of the Assam Government, 
which did not like the idea of transferring detenus to other provinces. He strongly 
protested against the remarks made by Mr. Cosgrave (chief Government whip) aa 
chief secretary of the /%sara Government (hat the detenus were criminals and 
desperate individuals to be deported to the Andamans. He would not be a party 
to give the Home Al^ber the privileges of Regulation III, which had been re- 
peatedly condemnfM^s a rusty weapon. If the Government want«i such powers 
as were found in Ml present bill let them convert these detenus into Rcgulatiou 
prisoners. The edi for terrorism was not detention of people without trial on the 

E police evidence. Let the Government produce them before a proper 
e suspicious of their bona fides. Mr. Ranga Iyer asked Sir James 
vould provide travelling allowances for the relations of 

them in distant places. He finally announced that he 
on the select committee as he did not agree with the principle of 

d not like that the Government should force down the throat of 
lation opposed to all principles of democratic legislation. The 
outrage on the Bengal Governor did not justify the introduction of panieW legisla- 
tion. The sp^ker narrated the difficulties experienced by prisoners in different jails 
in other provinces with regard to diet, language, etc. He agreed with Mr. Rauga 
Iyer that if detenus were transferred to other provinces their relations should be 
provided with travelling allowances and other facilities. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim at the outset said that his attention had been drawn to a state- 
ment made by Mr. R. S. Sarma to the effect that while he '8ir Abdur Rahim) waa 
a member of the Executive Council in Bengal holding the portfolio of jails he was at 
one time asked on the phone by the Governor to resign, suggesting that his admi- 
nistration of the Jails department waa not approved ol He ( Sir Abdur Rahiiy ) 
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wished to itate to the House that this statement of Mr. Sarma was an absolute 
falsehood. The speaker himself gave up the Jails portfolio because he refused to 
hold charge of it unless his policy was pursued. To make allusions in the Assembly 
as to what happened in Bengal when he was a member of the Government was not 
fair. The Government ought to see that their nominees did not make statements of 
this kind. Speaking on the motion, Sir Abdur Rahim said that his party would not 
oppose the reference of the bill to a select committee. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas supported the'motion. As an eyewitness of a recent incident in 
Bengal he said he could not but support the motion. The time was past when mere 
denunciation of such crimes was enough. Public opinion must mobilise itselt 
and here Mr. Biswas criticised the leaders of public opinion in Bengal for not 
having expressed their horror and indignation at public meetings. 

Mr. S. C. Jog interrupted the speaker by reminding him that public meetings 
were not allowed nowadays. 

Mr. Biswas retorted : ‘I am speaking of the days before the Ordinances when 
such crimes were perpetrated. The Ordinances are only the result of those crimes. 
We are here to-day to supplement the Bengal law.’ The question of policy could be 
dealt with only when the parent bill was under discussion, but not when a 
corollary legislation was brought forward. 

Sir Hari Sinqh Gour, leaner of the NaMonalist party, gave his support to the 
motion for a select committee because this was a temporary evil. Though in 
ordinary times his party w'ould have objected to such a measure, yet he recognised 
the exceptional circumstances and would not stand in the way of the bill being sent 
to a select committee. The bill repealed the Habeas Corpus Act in respect of 
detenus and even empowered sentence of detention as well as sentence of deporta- 
tion without trial. The Government should, therefore, in the select committee act 
in such a manner as not to be impervious to the appeals of humanity and 
com passion. 

Sir James Crerar acknowledged the speeches of Sir Hnri Singh Gour, Sir Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. Biswas, and joined in the thanks to Providence for the escape of 
the Bengal Governor. Be particularly praised the courageous action of the Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University in saving the Governor. He recognised that a 
heavy responsibility rested on the Government. At the same time he hoped Mr. 
Biswas's words would appeal to an audience wider than this House. 

Messrs. Ranga Iyer and Amarnath Dutt having got out of the select committee, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Harbilas Sarda were put in, and the motion for s 
•elect committee was carried. 

Finance Act Supplementary Bill 

The Finance Act Supplementary and Extending Bill was then passed. 

The Wheat Import Bill 

Spcalring on the Wheat Import Bill, Dr, Ziauddin complained of the cramped 
market for wheat. The present bill would afford some relief, but one year’s provi- 
sion was insufficient. He urged that the profit made by the Government in issuing 
paper money should be diverted towards the relief of agriculturists as was done in 
Egypt. 

Sir George Rainy said that Dr. Ziauddin, like Oliver Twist, always wanted more. 
The Commerce Member pointed out that Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment extending the 
period to 1934 was out of order as it involved taxation which required the prior 
sanction of the Governor-General. 

The President rul^ Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment out of order on that point. 

Mr, Morgan^ moving the reduction of the import duty from Rs. 2 per hundred- 
weight, contended that the amendment was not aimed at a reduction of prices. 
There was no change in the position of prices this year and the object of his 
motion was to bring them to the position of last year. The price of Rs. 4-6 was a 
fair selling price for Indian wheat. He did not anticipate any fall in prices. Mr. 
Morgan maintained that a duty of Rs. 2 was rather severe on Ihe consumer, and hf 
therefore urged its reduction. 

Mr, Tarnin Khan opposed Mr. Morgan’s amendment on the ground that it wonid 
result in withdrawing the protection ^iven to agriculturists under the Act. The 
amendment, if accepted, would benefit importers as against consumers. 
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Sir George Rainy regretted that ho could oot accept Mr. Morgan’s amendment. 

Mr. Morgan having withdrawn his amendment, the Wheat Import Bill waa 
paiaed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Assembly ‘Privilege' and Press Report 

J3th. FEBRUARY To-day the President informed the Assembly that on the 
gneetion of press privilege raised by Mr. Ranga Iyer yesterday Sir B. L. Mitter^ Law 
Member, approached the Chair yesterday and represented that p he had made an 
engagement to leave the station last night whether he (the President) would agree to 
retreive his considered opinion in writing instead of being present here. The Chair 
accepted Sir B. L. Milter’s request ana received the following communication : — 

‘In my opinion the ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the 
land in the matter of publication in public press or otherwise of the proceedings of 
the legislature.’ 

Sir Ibrahim proceeded : The whole object of the adjournment motion 
is met and nothing further need be considered. I trust the Law Member's 
opinion will be considered satisfactory as no change has been made in regard 
to publication of the proceedings of the Asseixbly by the promulgation of 
the ordinances. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra Is that also the opinion of the Government of India T 

The President ; — That is the opinion of the Law Member and of the Government 
of India. 

Dissolution of Marriages 

The debate was then resumed on Sir H. S. Oour's motion for reference to a select 
committee of the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages 
of persons professing Hinduism. 

Mr, Sitaram Raju moved an amendment that the bill be recirculated for the 
purpose of obtaining further opinion thereon of the Hindu community including men 
and women and their organizations. He sympathised with Sir H. 8. Gour in his 
enthusiasm tor social reform but thought if the orthodox Hindus were tolerant and 
the social reformers less inpatient, there would then have been no need for this kind 
of measure. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer characterised the amendment as a piece of dilatory tactics and 
pointed to the immense progress made in Mysore and Baroda in matters of social 
reform of the kind before the House. He did not think the laws made by the 
ancient Rishis who fled into secluded bills and did not know much of the 
needs of the people were unalterable. But he asked the House to take 
the modern circumstances into account and not to oppose the permissive 

kind of reform. The speaker, however, did not like Sir H. S. Gour 

to press for division, for in the absence of responsible government for which they 
were fighting it would be only creating further dissensions amongst their ranks. 

Mr, Raghbir Singh said though personally he was in favour of the bill he could 
not go against the wish of the bulk of his constituents who opposed the bill. He, 
however, supported the amendment for circulation. The House then adjourned. 

Amendment of Income-tax Act 

16th. FEBRUARY canvassing was afoot when the Assembly met to-day 
to’ discuss the bill relating to income tax on foreign investments and to consider and 
pass the Partnership Bill. 

After question time further discussion on the select committee motion of Sir 
Gkorge Schuster to amend the Indian Income-tax Act was resumed. Dr. De Souza 
said that the principle of the bill was an admirable one in every respect except tha 

clause which referred to incomes which accrued without British India to persons 

resident but not domiciled in British India. He considered this would put to 
considerable hardship the little traders who were nationals and carried business 
abroad. The speaker offered conditional support if the Finance Member gave an 
undertaking that such persons would be exempt from liability. 

Dewan Bahadur Rangachariar^ ex-leader of the Opposition, was cheered when ht 
rose to deliver his speech, Mr. Rangachsriar said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and did not like people to eecape a laet taxation but he held 
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that at there would be no Finance Bill thU year this taxation bill was the only 
occasion wherein he could in this sefsion assert the principle of refusing supplies to 
the Government whose moral sense had become so blurred that it allowed its agent 
to commit excesses. He narrated Dr. Paton’s case and the Thali incident from 
Madras and asked how could the Government call iiself strong which could not 
keep its own household in control. What punishment had been given to the offen- 
ding officers ? None. Such Government deserved no financial help. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury said that the Bill was a sound, simple and reason- 
able proposition but the European and Indian capitalists who had been dodging 

the collectors had combined to oppose the Bill. He held it unpatriotic for the 

people to send capital abroad ana accentuate unemployment in India. He congra- 
tulated the Finance Member on the splendid tenacity with which he was carrying 

on work in spite of European opposition to the Bill. Ho maintained that it was in 

the general interest of the Indian public. 

A Afembcr.— Why are you remaining neutral ? 

Mr. C/iowdary.— Unfortunately by the tyranny of the majority my party decided 
to oppose the Bill, so I remain neutral. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independents, said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and in ordinary circumstances would have been perfectly 
willing to give full support though there was a question for consideration whether 
it would be advisable for them to handicap their own nationuU doing business 
abroad. He opposed the Bill now because it would add largely to taxes without the 
Government persuading them that there was any necessity for taxation. 

Mr. C. C. Biswas said the opinion received on the Bill after circulation showed 
that practif'ally none pressed for the Bill. He feared the insurance companies 
would suffer more than even European interests. 


Sir Oearge Schuster assured the House that the Bill was not a measure brought 
forward in rush but that since taking over hie office he had been considering the 
question of removing the defect in the law. He spoke for an hour 'and told the 
House that his reason was that although the life of the Bill might be terminaU*d 
to^ay, this would not be the last the House would hear of it and he would like to 
place on record his full answer to the points raised in the debate. His objects in 
introducing the Bill were twofold : Firstly, to remove an unnatural inducement to 
the movement of capital from this country ; secondly, to produce revenue. Referring 
to the former object he said that 99 per cent, of the arguments used in debates in 
all parliaments of the world in stating that there was no desire lo evade income 
tax were nonsense. 'We ail know that the charge of income-tax specially when it 
it becoming heavy is the most powerful operating factor in determining the way 
wherein business is done and the form wherein money is invested. When people 
can save income-tax by sending money abroad that is tne most powerful inducement 
to iend money out of this country. 

As regards revenue, he admitted the Government’s Finance Bill was a self- 
contained measure and did not include revenue from this source. But this bill was 
before the House even before the Finance Bill came. In any case any Finance 
Member would m these days welcome a little additional margin of safety which 
about 50 lakhs of extra revenue in the first year from this bill might give him. He 
at tne same time assured that if supplies excet^ded his needs he would use them to 
lowering taxation in the directions which weighed heavily against the prosperity of 
the country. The Finance Member said that Dewan Bahadur Kanguchariar’s 
argument of refusal of supplies was ineffective as the proceeds from this bill in any 
case would not be available next vear. ‘We are considering something which does 
not concern supplies next year. We are considering a principle whitli the House 
really cannot reject without deliberately neglecting what are the true interests of 
India.’ Sir George Schuster said that Mr. Mody had himself admitted that 
some people had opened mills in Indian States because of lighter taxation 
ti^re, 

Mr. Mody : I referred to municipal taxation. 

Sir Georgs Schuster : Even if that were so my point is proved that It la 
a question of evading higher taxation that operates in favour of inTsatmtut 
abroad. 
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A« refi:ftrd« the quo«fion that ei^asions of law could not be checked, Sir 
G OFfte Schuflter said : “That argument would operate aprainst any taxation measure 
a d if the Indian Assembly takes that view it is hardly doing justice to the people 
of India’ ReferriuK next to the arguments of Mr. Chetty that he approved the principle 
of the Bill provided the condi ion was observed that reciprocal arrangements were 
entered into with all countries of the world for relief from double taxation, Sir 
George Schuster said that the fact of the matter was that the United Kingdom had 
reciprocal arrangements only with the Dominions and no foreign countries. ‘If we 
are to wait for this measure till we have entered arrangements with countries 
of the world wo will have to wait tdl doomsday. My main objective is 
to get at the investment funds in foreign securities. 1 can name numerous 
sterling securities and other foreign securities whereon income-tax is not 
deducted as the sourec' of taxation so that the argument of double taxation is gros^ 
exaggerated.’ Sir Georgi; Sehuster next d(‘alt with the question of discrimination. H!e 
adiobtiiil that tin ier the existing law England was a skv^ping partner taxed only on 
the income received by him from abroad and that in this matter the provisions in 

his Bill were somewhat stricter but thit was a question to be debated in the select 

committee. Sir (reorge Sdiiisfer next said that it was far better that Indians did 
business in India than in K<‘nya. ('hum or elsewhere. 

Sir Cofras/i .Irhanijir : Providtal they can do the same business in India. 

Sir Gronir Srhn<ttcr : Ih-Te are ample opportunities for business in 

India. In fa 't India is sufTering from a lack of enterprise and capital to develoy its 

resources. 

The Finance Member assured that the select committee could easily protect the 
legitimate interests of insurance companies as was done in England and also take 
note of tb(‘ point of view of immunity to agricultural incomes from income-tax. As 
regards the geiK'ral reaction of this measure on Indmn Slates the select committee 
would h.'vo to deal with the whole question of residence and define residence for 
income-tax purposes. One member had said he would support the Bdl provid^ 
pensions and salaries of officials paid abroad were taxed. This w’as irrelevant to the 
present Bill. As rcganls the question of a domicile and discrimination proposed m 
the Bill be aduiiitcd that the position of those residing in India, though not domi- 
ciled, was diitert'iii from that in England of those who came in the same category 
and he conijilimcnted the public-spirited manner wherein the European group had 
approached the* question. Ilis answiT to Sir ('owasji Jehangir was that the select 
committee could make changes here and if it so wishtd it could order recirculation 
of the bill. ‘The measure is of such importance that it ought not be killed right 
now and ought to receive the fullest possible consideration from the whole country. 
The motion for the seb'ct committee merely involves an approval of the principle 
and most of tlios(> who opjiose it had told us they approve of it. Is there a single 
mpml>or of this House who can put his hand on his heart and say that the present 
posiiion of the law wberi-under any person can send money abroad and evade taxa- 
tion is satisfaetory ? The House will, therefore, be absolutely wrong if it rejects 
this Bill. You may ask why we pur-uc it inspite of the opposition of the provincial 
Governments and our friends of the European group. The answer is simple, because 
we feci it is right. I cannot reconcile it to my conscience not to take the 
opportunity to alter the present state of the law which, as I am convinced, is doing 
great harm to India, (hear, hear). If that principle is not accepted this House wm 
be taking responsit)ility. Hpeaking for mysHf I will be relieved of the heavy work 
in connection with this Bill and 1 should* be a great deal loser of my own money 
during my period of office, but what I value more is my pride of doing my duty to 
this House and my respect for this House’ (.Applause). 

The House divided on the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee and the 
European and Indian parties joined hand in defeating the motion by 47 to 41 votes. 
About six members remained neutral. 

The Partnership Bile 

Sir Lancelot Qraham moving for consideration of the Partnership Bill expressed 
gTstificRtion at the very few amendments to the Bill. He specially mentioned clause 
IB and also the clause dealing with the position of minors in regard to the benefits 
Of partnership. Concluding Sir Lancelot empbmiised the non-controvereial character of 
tht jjj^****^® which would effect vital improvements in a very important branch of 

19 
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Mr. Harbilas Sarda occupied a considerable time in efressinff the salient points of 
his note of dissent. He remarked that the provisions contained in chapter 7 would 
be very cautiously and fijradually applied to India. Clause 68, he feared, mig^ht 
prove serious to business in small towns and vil!ap:oB and he sug^iested that firms 
with a capital of less than 1,000 should be exempted. He. thought that no case had 
been made for chapter 7 dealing with compulsory registration of partnership. 

Mr, Heaiheote denied that chapter 7 had been incorporated to meet tlie claims of 
the British mercantile community. What was de-»ire(l was that registration should 
be made compulsory as in England and that the Hindu undivided family should be 
made to register. It was contended that registration was sueh an arduous process that 
the promoters of smaller companies found it a great handicap, Mr. Heathcote 
treated this an exaggeration. 

Sir B. L. Mitter entered into a lengthy explanation of the provisions of the Bill 
and answered criticisms especially regarding eouipulsory registration and liability of 
partners. It was for the protection of an honest third paity an*! an honest partner 
and co-partner themselves that the provisions of see. 68 were necessary. The Law 
Member was considerably heckled by lawyer nieinbers like Messrs, t’hetty and 
Rangachariar and 8ir x\bdur Rihim regarding tlie exact position and at one stage 
the President remarked, ‘The Bill is not properly undersiood by the House.’ 

Further debate was postponed and the AsBcmbly adjourned 


Exchakge Policy 

16th, FEPT? LM Non -official reBolutions were digenssed in the Assembly to-day. 
At the outset Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad moved on behalf of Mr. Mahammsd Ibrahim Ali 
Khan a resolution urging that the (government of India should not exp -iul the resources 
of the country in an attempt to stabilise exchange but <’oncentr,ife tln ir effimts on sta- 
bilising prices,’ Dr, Ziautidin recounted at length the history of th-* exchange policy by 
the Government of India who. cotitrary to whut tin* Enrop-aii countries did, hfnl ts- 
tablished exchange at a liigher railnT than lower valu * c ompari'd to the pre-war rate. 
The result was that India had lost 70 crores in the a^empi to fix the exchange at 
two shillings. Then again the fact that not infrequeni ly the Imperial Bank rate was 
higher than the mark<‘t rate show’cd that tin* exchange policy was wrong He 
maintained that the fall of prices in India was not due to over-production but to the 
exchange policy. If, on the other hand, the Government had eimceni rated attention 
on stabilising prices India would have been far bett<'r off. He instanc''<i the case 
of trade in hides and skins to support 1 is point and end(d with an appeal to the 
Government to change their policy even now. 

The Finance Member said he had looked for some more enlightenment before 
replying and had thought that the Hubieet Hhould have raised great and genuine 
interest but was disappointed to find that none had risen. Sir (loorge Schuster 
maintained that the major part of whai India was suffering was the result of world 
conditions which had nothing to do with her own policy. It was true that de- 
plorable results had occurred owing to the catastrophic fall in prices but if the 
system of currency based on gold was to work in the world then there must be a 
proper utilisation of the gold resources of the w’orld. The larg'vt single controllable 
lactor of the present world crisis lay in the monetary p«tliey more especinlly in the 
fact that for various reasons the storks of gold in the world had accumulated fa 
the hands of Franco and the United Slates. India was only a unit in this crisis, 
political disturbances in India which might retard normal recovery might be of 
sufficient importance to react oti the rest of the world to an appreciable extent just 
fls the disturbances in China were now also contributory causes, but it would be 
an illusion to suppose that India by her own currency policy could have been 
immune from these reactions. For there were obvious limitations of every country^a 
currency policy. The path which Dr, Ziauddin snggcsteil would lead India into 
jungles whereas the present policy of the Government was to adhere to its own 
path. Although he (Sir George B( busier) did not see the final end of the path he 
could see steps in the next few months which satisfied him as moving in the right 
direction. The Government of India's policy w’as broadly to meet the needs and 
interests of India. That had already hd to a steady improvement in the prices of 
most commodities like cotton and improvement in India’s position to meet her lor* 
sign obligations. As an indication of the ideal to be pursued he welcomed PE« 
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Ziauddfn'n resolution but if it was a censure on the present policy of ths Gofern- 
meot then he objected to the resolution. 

Dr. Ziawldin withdrew tho resolution as Sir Georj^e Schuster ^expressed himaeli 
in general agreement with the resolution. At the same time he thought India beoama 
a poorer country owing to the flight of gold. 

GRIEVANCES OF RETRENCHMENT OFFICERS 

Patidit S. iV. Sen moved for a committee of the Central Legislature to hear tha 
grievances of the retrenched officers in the (central Government under recent retrench- 
ment schemes with a view to redress iiijiistices and inequities. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh moved an amendment for a committee consisting of two-thlrd 
of non-odbuMls mid one-third otfieials to hear the grievances of retrenched officers 
under the retrenchimnt sf'hrmcs. 

Sir Ororgn Srhuster 8 »id if the legislature interfered with the details of everyday 
admini'^traiion it woutd land its- lf in a most eml)arras8ing position. Some hardshipa 
were inevdtahl(‘ when the ( iovemmont was carrying out a comprehensive scheme of 
retrenchment. It would be inappropriate for an outside body to review the cases of 
rclrtmchment. No eat i'^factnry rc**ult would he achieved. 

The amendment which was accepted by the mover of the resolution was rejected 
by the IIousc. 

System of Education 

Dr. Ziauddm moved for the appoir»tment of a committee to suggest suitable 
modifications to the existing system of (?lm-ation in r(^gird to policy and administra- 
tion. general plan of Htmli'S and examinatiorH and the most economic method of 
spending public funds for ('diication. Whih* confes-ing that he had not come quite 
prepared fi)r'an exhaustive spcceh he wished to ascertain the policy of the Govern- 
ment b“C'iUHe ho felt eotivineed that money, if not, properly utilised, would be 
frittered away on buildings and useless (dianieds. He complained that there was not 
enough techni'-Ml edueation in Indian institutions. 

Mr. Brij Kis^nre movtd an amendment urging a conference of educational 
authorities i .srend of eommitfecs. He wanted further that the recommendations 
of this conferen -e should be circulated for opinion. 

Mr. Jagannnth Agancnl welcomed Sir Hetiry Gidney’s suggestion that Europeans 
should m ik* eommoii cau'.c with the nationals of India. The amount spent on 
the rhiefw’ rolteges was a mere wa<tc. 

Mr. A. Das wanted the recasting of the educational curriculum so as to give a 
national touch to edtica'iou and supported the amendment. 

Sir Frank Nogcf exhaust ivcly quoted from the ^^adler and Hnrtog Committees’ 
reports on both of whi<h only vt'-'v litile ad ion had been taken. The local Govern- 
ments had full power to do what they liked in each province. But the difficulty 
was finance. Both reports had given enough evidence to show where the defects 
in tho existing system were anpareut and how they could be remedied. One of the 
important recommendations of the Hartog Committee was the resuscitation of the 
central advisory board of education. Upon this the Government of India circu- 
larised the local Governments for opinions which had bwn received from all except 
one. When the replies were complete the Government of India, provided by then 
the finances permit led. proposed to constitute a hoard which would consist of 23 
persons with the educational commissioner with the Governmimt of India as chair- 
man, ten representatives of the provincial Governments who would ordinarily 
be directors of public instruciion, nine non-official representatives from 
the province's and three nominees of the Government of India. This would be a 
more praclieahlo, economical and far more efficient means of removing the defects 
and reorganising the educational system than appointing committees whose reports 
might be forgotten amul the politi “al disturbances and other distractions. 

The resolution and amondmeui were rejected without division and the Assembly 
sdjourned. 

The Partnership Bill 

17t\. FEBRUARY — The Assembly discussed to-day only official bills. Sir Lancelot 
Graham .moved for the consideration oi the Partnership Bill. He declar^ 
that the GovernmcDt bad put ail their cards oo the table aud it waa clear 
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there were advantflges and disadvantages in registration which all could see and act 
accordingly. He, therefore, resented the baseless attack of Dewan Bahadur Harbilaa 
Sarda the other day that the Government action was mean, despicable and a 
subterfuge. 

The House agreed to the Law Secretary’s motion without dissent. 

Detailed consideration of the clauses w'as then taken up and the Law Member 
and the Law Secretary accepted the arnentlnicnt of Mr, Rangachariar relating to the 
minors who are admitted to the henelits of partnership. He wished to remove the 
injustice on a minor of making him a compulsory partner whether he was aware 
or not and proposed to throw the burden on the minor to prove that he had no 
knowledge of partnership. 

Con8ideral)Ie debate and a sharp differenee of opinion, however, followed on 
another amendment of Mr. Rangaehariar which proposed that when partnership be 
terminated due notice should not be considered as the only form of intimating to 
others dealing with the firm such termination of ]>artner8hip but that knowledge 
otherwise of such termination of partnership be also taken into consideration. 
Leading lawyer members of the House jinrtieipatcd. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, held that the proposed amendment was unnccee- 
eary and would only introduce an element of litigation which the Bill proposed to 
eliminate. 

Sir Abdur Rahim Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr. Jagannath Agarwal supported 
Mr. Rangaehariar. 

After some more speeches the amendment was njected by bO votes to lb. The 
House rose for lunch. 

After lunch an hour and a quarter was spent in discussing further amendments 
moved by Mr. S. C. Jog and Dewan Bah.idur llailiilas Sarda, all of which were 
rejected without a division. The Tartuership Bill was iht n passed. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced a Bill amending the Workmen’s (bmijMMisation Act 
and the recommendations of the Royal Comiuission thereon. The House then 
adjourned. 

XoN-OFFiriAL Bii.ls 

18th. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-oflieial bills only. 
The following non-official bills wer** introduced : — Sir Han Singh tbnir’s hill to 
amend the Income-Tax Act. Mr. (i. P. Singh's bill to provide for protedim of' the 
names ^KhaddaF and ^KhadT used as trade desert ptious of cloth spun and woven 
by hand in India, Mr. Jadhav’s bill to reserve the coastal trajfic of India to Indian 
vessels, Mr. Shaninukharu Chetty’s hill to remote the disahilitus ofj'ertino the un- 
touchable castes of the Hindu community and his fn/l to prevt/it the dedication of 
women to service in Himtu temples in Biilish India. The former bill of Mr. I'hetty 
was opposed by Raja Bahadur (t. Krishnamaehariar be fore ifs introduei ion. Sir Uafi 
Singh Gour introduced a hill to amend the Hindu late of inheritance. Mr. Bhupat 
Singh introduced a hill to amend the Child Marriaqe Re.draiut Act and bills for 
amending the same Act were also introduced by Haji Wnjihuddin and Baja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar. Sardar vSant Singh introduced bills to amend the Indian Reejis- 
tration Act and the Indian Liniitation Act. Seth Jlidulla Ilurtam introducid a 
hill to amend the laic relating to private trusts and trustees and Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar introduced a bill to repeal the Special Marriaqe {^Amendment) Act 
1923. 

Dissolution of Hindu Marriages 

The House next took up the motion of Sir Hari Singh Gour for reference to 
a select committee of his bill relating to the dissolution of Hindu marriages. 

When Raja Krtshnama''hariar rose to oppose it, Sir Hari Singh Gour said he 
would be prepared to accept a motion for circulation of the bill. 

Mr, Jadhav was surprised at some members quoting Judge Lindsay’s observations 
which were not applicable to India. The speaker wdiole-heartedly supported the bill 
and asked the Government to remain neutral so that memhers could decide whether 
the measure was necessary or not. He quoted largely from the Shustras in support 
of the bill. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that as a Musli.m he would remain neutral, but he thought 
it a duty to express his opinion. There was no case made out by the opponents of 
the bill that it interfered with the Hindu religion, but to some extent it certainly 
interfered with Hindu customs. It was but fmr that girls. must be allowed some 
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diacretion in choosinc their huBbanda in order to avoid injustice at the hands of 
selfish pHrents. At tne same time he supported the circulation motion of Mr. Sita- 
rama Raju as it was for women to express an opinion whether they wanted this 
measure or not. 

Before further del)ate the President drew attention to the dilatory motions on 
the agenda and said that as Mr. Raju’s circulation motion which had already been 
moved waa itself a dilatory motion the Chair did not propose to allow another mo- 
tion which was for adjourning the debate sine die. 

Bhai Permanand said he believed in social reform and wanted that marriage 
customs should be iei)uilt with a view to recoiiHtruct the Hindu social structure. 
But man being a social animal, he must recognise the limitations on his freedom 
in society. Hindu society had not yet recognised the nccessiiy of widow remarriages. 
Such a society would certainly oppose the very idea of divorce. Divorce, if allowed, 
would destroy the framework of Hindu society. 

When the Assembly met afhr lunch there were only 21 members present and 
though the bell was rung twice the quorum was not forthcoming and the President 
adjourned the House till the 22nd. 

Bill to Foster Wire Nail Industry 

2‘3nd, FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 
Sir Qporge Rainy moved the consKleration of the* bill to foster wire and wire 
nail industry as reported by the select committee. 

Mr. D. Das, tlie only member of the committee who appended a minute of 
diflsent, opposed the motion reiterating in detail the objections contained in his 
minute. He said the time had eome when the Government should specify obligations 
resting on those companies which got ji^otcction liecausc he found that here was on© 
individuil conccru which would be getting a monopoly at the expense of the 
consumer without a definite certainty that the raw mat(‘rial Tiecessary for the pro- 
duction of wire nail would be nvaibd)le in India. He wanted to know whether the 
Indian sttel wire products which would obtain a monopoly under the bill would at 
all compete with foreign import and why the cost of production waft so high in 
India. He quoted from the Taiifh Board's n port to explain the view that the 
recommeiidut ions were based on mere sptculations and there were no serious efforts 
made to sec India self-supporting in the matter of production of wire and wire 
nails. 

Man Abdulla IJaroon of Karachi thought that the factory recently established in 
Karachi would not survive if th(‘ noeo-sary protection were not given. He hoped 
the sumo l a'^is of protection would be given to wire and wire nail industry as was 
given to the Tiia t’ompany. 

Opposition to the bdl was voici'd by Mr. Tail. European member from Burma. 
Agreeing largely with Mr. B. Das, he further pointed out that Burma would have 
to contribute one-fourth extra revenue under the bdl. He described the Tarifl’ 
Board’s report as iiunbqiiate and deprecated any attempt to ignore the interests of 
Burma and comede protection to a small one-man concern in India which was 
capable of turning out only two thousand tons per annum while the annual con- 
sumption in India was 22.000. 

A strong support to the bill next came from Diiran Bahadur T. Rangachari 
who, declaring himself as a strong believer in protection, asked Mr. Das not to 
ignore the larger interests of the Indian industries while considering the taxpayers’ 
inter* sts. He refused to be a mere consumer for ever and wanted India to be an 
industrial ci-iintry capable of producing even for consumption abroad. It was a 
standing disgrace that the Government of India should have allowetl this country 
to be a mere consumers’ country and now’ that they are awakened to the necessity 
of protecting the industries in India, the Assembly's duty should be one of support 
80 that industries would expand and the youth of India would find fresh avenues 
for honourable employment. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chettij. who presided over the select committee, gave hi§ 
whole-hearted support to the bill, while welcoming the advice of caution from Mr. 
Das. As for Mr. Tail’s observations, Mr. Chetty remarked that so long as Burma 
was an integral part of India she could not escape a share of the burden imposil 
in the wider interests of the country as a whole. In 11124 the Tariff Board had 
found a case made out for the protection of wire and wire nail industry provid^ 
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the Tfltfl* undertook to supply wire end wire rods. Subsequently, the Tatas 
could not supply the required quflutity. The bill now proposed was not a protection 
so much for wire and wire nail industry as an attempt to create a situation for the 
development of that industry. The Tariff Board’s report has couviucingly established 
the need for protection. 

Sir George Rainy, replying to the debate, said the question hardly arose 
regarding the present ease. He told Mr. Tait that under the maritime con- 
vention they could not give different rates of duty at different ports. As for Mr. 
Heathcofe’s observations, the Commerce Member said the l>ill could not be repealed 
if the industry failed to instal a plant and manufacture from irjdigenouo material. 
What the Government could do was to recommend the suspension of jirotective duty. 
But the G(nu'rnment, ns recommended by the commiitee, would watch the progress 
of the bill in the direction desired. 

The bill was then taken for consideration, clause by clause, and passed without 
any change. An amendment of Mr. Bhupat 8ingh suggesting the imposirion of 
protective duty from S* pt. 1 was withdrawn after hiaiing Mr. Chetiy and 

Others that the only effect of such an interval in giving pruteetion would 

be to allow the foreign manufacliirers to dump their goods into India in the 
Interval. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for the circulation of the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen’s Comp< nsntion Act of 1032. 

He said the Bill ainu'd at a number of small and important changes, such as, 

compensation to widow sisters and daiighfers of Mnrk(‘r8. eduction of the time limit 

from ten days to seven, etc. In undeilaking labour legislation, the Government had 
to be very careful. 'Ihcro were undue crnii'isms of the (oivi'rnment policy being too 
slow on the one hand and too rapid on the oilier. But as far as the Government 
was concerned, the welfare of the woikers had been their primary obligation. Other- 
wise it would he in danger of losing the moral justification for its existence. The 
Government steadily adhered to the principles chalked out hv the Labour t’ommia* 
sion, which were a valuable guide. The conditions in Indian social and industrial 
spheres were different from other countiiis. Hence the n< ed for a steady and carc- 
fnl policy on the i^art of the Government to avoid any resultant evils and dangers 
that had resulted in many countries. He hoped the hill would bring forward prac- 
tical and suggestive criticisms from interested quarters. 

A/r. N. M. Joshi critici'^ed the Government for being too slow in giving effect to 
many recommendations of the Labour Commission and from tlie progress made 
since the publication of the report he thought it would not give effect ever to the 
most import;mr ones for many years to come. The L»bonr Commission was appoin- 
ted very h.te as a eomfiliment to the growth of CorumisBion in India. He wanted 
the Government against too gradual evolution which made nvolntion possible. 

As for the measure before the House, he did not see why there should be any 
distinction of treatment between workers in various fields of employment. He wanted 
the Government to adopt a bolder policy of widening tlie a[)plication of the ('om- 
pensation Act to all kinds of workmen, including agricnliurisis and ]>rivate motor 
car owners. He suggested that the programme of s'aie insurance be made compnlory 
so as to provide against all risks. He tbotight the application of compensation 
should be extended even to factories employing less than 50 men. Concluding, he 
appealed for increase*! rates of compensanon. 

Mr. B. Das and Mi. Gunjal also supported the motion, which was adopted. 

Import Duties on Galvanised Iron and Steel 

Sir George Rainy moved that the prestnt iruTcased import duties on galvanised 
iron and steel pipts and sheets be imposed till March 31, 1934, said that the duties 
ehould not be rednc(d unhss the Government is safisfi*d that the circumstances 
have changed so radically as to render the mamtenauce of the duties at the increased 
rates clearly unnecessary nnd undrsinible. 

He informed the House that the Tutas bad given a written undertaking that 
from next April ih<y would pro<lu<e 4C00 tons of galvanised sheets per month, 
which was 40 per cent of the total consumption in India. 

Mr. Morgan moved an amendment that in case of iron and steel sheets not 
fsbricated and galvanised the duty should be reduced to Bs. 54. 
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Sir George Rainy said this would be taking? away the present surcharge under 
the Emergency Finance Act. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Bii.l 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly proceeded to disciiaa to-day the Bamboo Paper 
Industry pDlrcuon Bill as sont by the Select Commiitee. Sir George Rainy pointed 
out that all metnbers of ihe Ootnmittee except two and incUidmir himself had appended 
dissenting minutes. He deprecated the tendency to treat the questions of protection 
as if they were que-^tions concerning p irneular firms, and not generally a development in 
industry. He looked forward to the establishment of Indian firms for the nianufHCture of 
bamboo paper pulp industry. Hut in the case of existing firms, it was not right to 
en^iluy compulsion as regarils Indianisation. Speaknig as an individual and not as 
a Government member, he emphasised that firms engaged in industry and receiving 
protection from legislature to take reaponabb? measures to comply with the f eling 
expressed in tins House as regards providing facilnies for trannng Indians. He did 
not think ihrt the oroporiion of IndiaitS on the dirra-lorate was so important as 
that of training Inaiaiis. He aflirinetl tlie vnov taken by the Oovernmrmt that, 
while conditions as tv) in 'orporation and registration with riipiee capi'al and provis on 
of facilities for training Indians couid bo imi) 0 -ed on new eompaides. it was not 
right to impose them on companies already engag*din the industry at a time when the 
•eheme of assistance Was iip[)rovcfl. He was, therefore, unable to agree that Govern- 
roejit should not give any concessions to any paiticular firms by placing no orderi 
with them. 

Mr. B. Das asked the Commerce Member to translate his personal opinion, which 
was supported by all sections of the Hou^e, into a national mandate and incorpo- 
rate it in the Statute. Where wois the qu»‘stion of moral obligation when the qiiei- 
tion of fiiiarice was involved ? He wanted not the moral obligation on companns. 

Mr. Sitaram Rnju quoted from the spo'-eh of Sir Ami (Jtiuiti.i]ee in 1922 and 
the policy of Government enunciated in 1924 and suspeeted tliat there must have 
been a chance in favour of the exi.sting companies with ngaid to obligations as to 
indianisaiioii. Hn allirmed that there was no disire on the part of the Assembly 
to impose any unjust restrictions on the existing companies but demanded that 
Government should give patronage or concessions only to those who encouraged 
Indians to receive irtdning. 

Mr. R. K Shanmukham Chetty treated this Bill as regards the policy of protec- 
tion in the same nianiirr as he treated the Wire and Wire Nails Industry Bill, 
because their object now was to create c(mditionB for the manufacture of raw 
inat«Tial required for paper industry. He was s.iiisfied with the Tantf Board's 
findings that the qualify and price nf the pajier would he satisfactory and economi- 
cal with the cticouiagement given to the industry. He funher accepted the findings 
of the Board in regard to the effe ct of dufy on imporud wood pulp in deciding ine 
duty on imported papm. and fnrthr'r that whatever di3advu..vage might accrue to 
the paper industry will be the rrsult of the iinf>ositiou of surcliarge on the duty on 
paper. 8o no case had been made out for reducing the duty on wood pulp. 

Dawan Bahadur T. Rangachariar supported the observations of Mr. Chetty and 
agreed that it was difficult to impo*ie disi riminaiion bt'twetn the existing firm and 
the incoming firm. But he could not be sati.^fied with the lip sympathy ofl’er«*d by 
Mr. Morgan that the industry was fully alive to the sentiments of the House, 
because the past experience was not helpful here. He, however, urged on iho 
Government to give concesi-ions only to those companies which gave training to 
Indians. Did not Government give advertisements to one section of newspapera 
and put the Congress pap**r8 on ban ? Similarly they could give orders to those 
paper firms which complied with the conditions as to Indianizaiion. 

Mr. S. C. Mxtra quoted from the resolution of the All-India Journalists’ Associa- 
tion the object to raising the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in printing paper 
from 65 to 75 per cent which was contrary to the findings of the Tarin Board. 

Sir Edgar Wood said that Indianisation was proceeding very rapidly. He stood 
for Indianisation as far as possible, but the right people were not always to be bad 
either for training or ,for being on the direciorate. He whs. howwer, opposed to 
Indianisation by force, when Mr. Das interrupted : ‘'You are for proteotioa 
by force." 
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Mt. Desouxa refrretted that the companies far from using indigenous materials 
tried to fill the pockets of their own sliareholders with profits by importing large 
quantities of the wood pulp. He thought that the a'^siirance given by the Govern- 
ment was not quite satisfactory and the Legislature had every right to demand 
strict compliance. j- * * 

JSir Cowasjee Jehanngir did not care how many Indians were on the directorate, 
but insisted that at least 75 per cent should be Indian capital so that the profits of 
the industry would remain in the country. He demanded an undertaking from 
every industry which sought protection to the Government to offer training to 
Indian apprentices in large numbers so that those compani* s might have efficient 
Indians. Concluding, the speaker warned the Europeans that the future House which 
would be different from the present would totally refuse protection unless the con- 
ditions now suggested were rigidly accepted and then the Europeans would accept 

Sir Barisinq Gour joined issues with 8ir Oownsjee and ]>ointed out that the 
attitude of J*^ir Edgar Wood was most deplorable. He had rai'^ed^the (‘ry of <xpro- 
pnation and had compelled him to intervene. He said that if Europrans look up 
that attitude then it would only force Indians to rejiort that tin y w’<Te exploit* rs 
and as such had no right to citiz(Mishi}> of the Siatc, that they were traders and not 
citizens and therelore not entitled to fundamental rights. IJc said that this was not 
the way to act. The European attitude of “We are hcri' to shake the Pagoda tree 
and shall not leave any one else to stand beneath it” was unreasonablt' and unsialiS- 
manlike. He advised them to take time by the forelock as under the impending 
changes they would have h'sser terms than tn-day. 

Jar. A. Das opposed the Bdl and said that two erorts of the tax-payers' money 
had been wastt*d of which one crore had gone into the pocket of the share-holders 
who spent only eleven lakhs in developing the industry. 

Sir George Rainy replying to thed(‘hate said that the Governmimt took their stand 
on the Tann Board’s rcpjrt which bad satisfii'd itself that the dilfieulties that 
remained were minor. Both the Government and the Board beli<-vcd that the experi- 
metital stage was over and definite results were now waot*d. Hi* said that the cost 
to the taxpayer of protection had been a maximum of eight lakhs as that was the 
difference between the revenue and the protective duty. He said that the use of 
bamboo pulp had doubled during the protection period, but agn ed that it was 
proportionate to the increase in the manufacture of paper. He took his stand on the 
Government policy that it could not cumnel the existing compames to take Indians. 
He said that it was business prudenee and moral obliganon tor tliese tirms to do 
SO. He hoped that as a result of the debate tln re would be a d* finite ehange in 
the mills’ atiitude, but at a stage when the constitutional question was under discus- 
sion the Government could not prejudice the issue. 

The House ngned to take the Bill into consideration and adjourned till the next 
day, the 24th. February, when further discussion of the Bill was taken up clause 
by clause. 

Mr. A. Das moved that protection be limited lo four years instead of seven years 
as the industry had taken to fulfil the purpose fir which protection was given. Mr. 
Morgan opposed the amendment and said that any lack of confidence in the mea* 
sure of protection would prevent capital being invested in new nnu hinery for the 
purpose of development of the industry which has now passed the stage of experi- 
ment and was ripe for developraeot. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chrtty shared the disappointment expressed by others, but 
said that the industry was not entirely to blame for lack of progress and both the 
Government and the House had refused to accept the Tariff Board’s proposal for 
financial help to a company to buy certain type of new machinery for experimental 
purposes. The proposed protection must be given for seven years. 

Sir George Rainy added if protection was given, it musi achieve the results aimed. 

The amendment of Mr. A. Das was negatived without division. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhvry next moved that newsprint containing G5 per cent 
of mechanical wood pulp be, as hitherto, exempted from duty and that the proposal 
to raise it to 70 per cent was contrary to Sir George Rainy’s own propO'<al as 
President of the Tariff Board and would certainly injure the newspaper profession 
especially as he quoted the most divergent results from the tests of how much 
mechanical wood pulp newsprint contained. A margin of error must be kept at 
least as it U to-day. 
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Mr. Bhanmukham Chelly a<?ke(i the Commerce Member to give an assurance that 
the newspaper industry would not be affected, and that there would be no extra 
tax on it. He opposed the amendment and said the purpose was really to prevent 
the paper being imported on a lower rate which contained less than Co per cent of 
mechanical wood pulp, and that the Assembly certainly must prevent it. 

Sir Oeorge Rainy said that news-print was defined in America and in the 
recent Import Duty Bill in Englana as containing 70 per cent of mechanical 
wood pulp. He ^avc an assurance that instructions would be issued to allow 
newsprint containing above 65 per cent of mechanical wood pulp on lower dutj^ 
but that any paper containing a proportion less than 65 would be rigidly askra 
a higher duty save in exceptional cases. This, he maintained, was a better method 
of ensuring the purpose of the legislature. 

The amendment of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was negatived by 53 against 
28 votes. 

Before the Assembly adjourned for lunch the House passed the Bamboo Paper 
Protection Bill without division or a dissentient voice, but Dewan Bahadur T. 
Kangachariar, Mr. L. N. Misra arnl B. Das uttered notes of warning to the industry 
to “behave well" and not to come again for protection at the end of seven years. 
They urged that the industry should, in the meanwhile, use indigenous bamboo 
pulp and help Indianisation by giving training to Indians in increasingly large 
numbers. 

Mr. B. Das reiterated Mr. Kangachariar’ s warning and suggested that 
by 19:19 the House would be a great democratic body, and so the industry must be 
careful. 

Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the industry assured, amidst cheers, that the training 
of Indians would be proe.(‘eded with as rapidly as possible, and* that the industry 
would not shirk any enquiries as to the rapidity or manner in which* this assurance 
would be fulfilled. 

bir George, Kainy thought that the House would welcome the assurance of Mr. 
Morgan and said that the Government of India would institute an enquiry at the 
eu,d of about 10 months. 

Protection Of Steel Pipes 

After lunch the (piostion of protection for galvanised iron and steel pipes and 
sheets came up. This was partly discussed on the 22nd instant on the resolution of 
tSir George Rainy, who on behalf of Government recommended the continuance of 
protection for two years together with a suggestion that this protective duty should 
not be reduced in the meantime, unless the Government was satisfied that circum- 
stances have so changed as to render the maintenance of duties at increased rates 
dearly unnecessary and undesirable”. 

To this motion, there was an amendment bv Mr. Morgan reducing the amount 
to Rs. 54- The Tariff’ Board had recommeudeJ Rs. 67 per ton whereas Mr. Morgan 
suggested Rs. 13 loss. 

Mr. Shanniakhain Chrttg said that he found himself in a dilemma. Last year 
the Commerce Member had spoken approvingly of the bounty system. Yet this 
year Government was raising import unties. There was no aisagreement on the 
question of giving assistance to the industry but why should Government impose a 
burden on the consumer beyond the needs of the industry ? Already as the result 
of the last duty there was reduced use of galvani.sed sheets in India in 1930-31. 
While the total consumption in India was 90, (XK) ton of galvanised sheets the Tatas' 
actual output was 33.0XJ tons. So for giving protection to the extent of 11 lakhs 
the country was being asked to bear an additional burden of 33 lakhs. But judging 
the present selling price of the Tatas, the amendment of Mr. Morgan to reducing 
the duty to Rs. 51 could not be supported. As for the overhead charges, Mr. 
Chetty quoted the figures showing a reduction of Europeans on the management 
from 125 to 84. The amendment of Mr. Morgan was lost without division. 

Mr. B. Das then moved an amendment for giving protection not for two years 
but for only one year, so that next year at this time the Assembly might ascertain 
to what extent Indianisation had been made up. 

Sir George Rainy accepted the amendment which was carried. 

Mr. Antarnath Dutt moved an amendment that before the end of March this 
year the Tatas should give an undertakiug. that they would produce the whole 
20 
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requirements of India or allow subsidiary companies financed by Indian money to 
do so. He regarded the aiijendracnt as innocent and appealed to Sir George Rainy 
to accept it. 

Sir George Rainy opposing the amendment said that it was not possible for Tatas 
to produce the entire requirements of India, nor would capital be available for sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The amendment was rejected. The resolution of the Government as amended 
giving protection for one year instead of two was then passed. 

WoRKiNu Hours in Coal Mines 

Sir J, Bhore moved a resolution that the (xoverument having considered the 
Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in coal mines adopted at the fifteenth 
session of the International Labour Conference recommends that they should exa- 
mine the possibility of reducing the statutory limits for hours of work in mines in 
India and plaoe the results before the Assembly. The (rovernrneut of India’s attitude 
regarding the Convention which applied to European countries was for Bometime of 
benevolent neutrality, but the question of hours of employment in (‘oul mines was 
examined by the Royal Commission on Labour and a Select Committee 
of the AsseMibly in 1928. The resolution would permit of examination of these 
reports. 

Mr. Joshi by an amendment urged that the resuls of (xaminalion should be 
placed before the i8imla session. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhnry welcomed the change in (lovernmont attitude. 

Sir J. Bhore oppostxl the amendment and said tliat nothing would be gained by 
hurrying with the examination. He promised not to uIIonn delay. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was negatived and Sir .1, lihoru’s resolution was 
carried. The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Railway Budget 1932-33 

25th. FEBRUARY i—Introdueing the Rail way Budget for IblL’-ilo in the 
A.ssembly to-day, the Railway Member in the course of his speech said 

It is once more my duty to present to the Assembly the Railway Budget estimate 
for the coming year. On this occasion no change has been made in the form of the 
papers to be placed in the hands of honourable members of sudieit itt importance to 
require separate notice. In the preparation of the budget I have, as always, 
received the greatest assistance from the Chief Coiuinissioner, the Fin.mcial (Join- 
missioner and the members and stafl of the Railway Board. A special word of 
thanks is also due to the members of the Standing Comnutte<'. on Railway Finance 
for the help they have given us throughout the year. 

I have no doubt that, as on fornier occasions, honourable members when giving 
imticc of motions for reductions in the demands will indicate brietly the questions 
they wish to raise. The advantages of this practice are so obvious that 1 need not 
dilate upon them. 

Finanuiaj. Re-sulfs of 19.30-31 

The aniicipations we formed a year ago as to the financial results of the work- 
ing of the railways in 1930-31 were very nearly fultilled. We expected that the loss 
on all the railways, both commercial and strategic, would he crores, and that it 
would be necessary to withdraw nearly 11 erorcs from the reserve in order to pay 
the contribution to general revenucH. The actual sum taken from the reserve exceedtsl 
the estimate by only (3 lakhs, but it is fair to add that the working exi>en»e8 
were nearly a crore above the figure taken in the revised estimates, this excess being 
underbalanced by an increase in the arrear adjustments with the depreciation fund. 

Revised E.stimate for 1931-32 

If my estimate of the financial results of 1930-31 proved to be very near the 
mark, the case «j far otherwise with the cuiTent year. We budgetted for a heavy 
reduction of expenditure as a result of the economy measures which railway ail- 
already started, and here our expeciations have been more than 
fulfilled, for our working expenaea are likely to be leaa by nearly .1 crorea than the 
budget figure. But this result, satisfactory in itself, is far more than counter- 
balanced by a substantial decline in our earuiugs. The figures 1 shall give in order 
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to explftia the poflition are those for the commercial lines, for the loss on the strate- 
fijic railways at 2 crorcs is very close to our estimate, and it was unnecessary to 
refer to them further. 

When I presented the budj^et estimates for the current year to the House. I 
anticipated an improvement in the ^ross traffic receipts of alx)ut 6 crores. Of this 
sum, 2 crores was expected to accrue from minor alterations in rates and fares 
and for the rest it was assumed that the latter part of the year would show some 
improvement in traffic. As honourable members are no doubt aware from the state- 
mtmt of traffic (?arnin^rs which we publish weekly, our hope that the cold weather of 
1931-32 would be marked by an upward tendeney in trade and some relief of the 
prevailing economic depression has not been fulfilled. I had always believed that a 
change for the better might begin towards the end of .September, but although that 
month was certainly marked by changes of a somewhat startling character —changes 
which may contain within them the sf*eds of a real trade improvement in the future 
— I fear it cannot be said that they have as yet resulted in any appreciable advantage 
to the railway revenues. Instead of being about G crores higher than the previous 
year, our net traffic earnings are lower by more than 8 crores. IJoth goods earn- 
nings and passenger earnings have fallen off by about per cent, and every 
class of traffic has be<‘ii affieeted. It is evident that both the severity and the dura- 
tion of the economic crisis through whicdi the world is passing were under-estimated 
II year ago and that I was over-sanguine in anticipating that the current year 
would find us already on the up grade. 

The position, as (Ji«c]osed in the revised estimates, compares with the budget 
figures as follows : We placed the total receipts at 101 crores and the total charges 
at nearly 98 crores, leaving a surplus for the year of d crores. Of this latter sum 
about 2 crores would in any case have b(‘en recpiired to meet the loss on the 
strategic railways and balance of about 1 crore should have been left towards the 
contr bution. It was recognised, therefore, that the reserves would have to be 
drawn upon to the extent of 4 crores in order to pay the contribution. Actually, 
our total receipts are now estiraateil at crores and our total charges at 94 
crores, so that instead of a surplus there is a deficit of 7^ crores. This figure is 
raised to 9/^ crores by the loss on the strategic railways, and it becomes necessary 
to exhaust th{' bulrima' of the reserve fund, not in order to pay a contribution to 
the p'fieral reveniie.s but to meet a part of the deficit. The amount in the reserve 
fund d<x‘fi not excei'd 5 crores. and. in onhw to balance the accounts, the only 
expedient open to us i.s a temporary loan of 4>^ erore.s from the deprwiation fund. In 
efiect this means that after paying our obligatory interest charges, the balance re- 
maniing falls short by this amount of the full allotment for depreciation. 

For the year 19d2-d3 we estimate that our total receipts will be 88/3-4 crores 
and the total charp-s 94*.:^ crores. The loss on the eommercial lines is therefore 
crores, and to this naist be added the loss on the strategic railways of 2 crores, 
the total difieit for the year being 7^2 crores. As there is now no balance in the 
reserve fund, the Nvhole of this sum has to be made good by a temporary loan 
from the depreciation fund. I ought to mention at this 'point that, by a change in 
accounting methods, both the earnings atid the expenditure are higher by about 
1 crores than they would have been under the system previously followed. This 
fact should be remembered when any comparison is made with the figures of the 
previous year. 

Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the volume of traffic 
will be about the same us it has been during 1931-32. The enhancements of 
rates and fares that have boon introduced this year by particular railways and the 
general surcharge on coal freights should increase our earnings by about 1 crore, 
and it is only to this extent that wo expect any improvement in our revenu^. 
Jk)th in 1930-31 and in 1931-32 our estimate of receipts proved unduly optimistic, 
and on this occasion wc have felt it necessary to tatce a conservative figure. To 
attempt to estimate the earnings of any commercial svstem under the world con- 
ditions which now prevail is largely a matter of guess work, but while on the 
one hand I can sec definite reason for thinking that during the next twelve 
months the volume of business will show much expansion, on the other 
hand there is equally little reason for anticipating any further marked deterioration. 
In these circumstances, it is hardly possible to do otherwpe than to take the cur- 
rent level of earnings as the basis of our estimate. 

If allowance is made for the accounting change to which I have already referred, 
our working expenses next year are expected to be nearly 2 crores lower than iii 
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this vear. Out of this sum crorcs is due to the emergency cut in pay, which 
will oe iu force for the whole year instead of for part of the year only. The 
balance is not far short of 50 lakhs, but account must also be taken of an automatic 
increase of 25 lakhs in the amount renuired for depreciation, and an increaso in fuel 
charges by 37 lakhs owing to the surenarge on coal freight. When allowance is 
made for both these factors, the reduction in working expenses, apart from the cut 
in pay, is raised to about 1 crorc. if this result is achieved, the imsition will not, 
I tnink, be unsatisfactory. Tt is to be remembered that by the end of the current 
year 400 miles of new lines will have been opened, and there is also an automatic 
increase in expenditure caused by the annual increments earru'd by the statT. These 
are items which raise our costs whether we will or not, and they have to be set oft’ 
against the reductions in items fully under our control. But I should like to make 
it plain that while we have not considered it safe to anticipate a larger reduction in 
expenditure as compared wdth the present year, there is no intimtion that the eco- 
nomy campaign should be rolax<;d in the slightest degrw. Only the most rigid 
control of expenditure and insistence on economy, wherever economies arc possible, 
can ultimately restore full solvency to the railways, and every effort will be used to 
bring about this result. 

Capital PiiorjitAMME 

The activities of the railways on the capital side have been sul)jocted to as close 
a restriction as on the revenue side. The tinaneiid cirenmstanets of the time are 
such as to leave us no option, and the programme of now uorks has bt'on ruthlessly 
pruned. The total sum provided is only Oj- crores, of which the major portion is 
debitable to the depreciation fund. To cut down our development work to this 
extent is only possible by limiting the sums allotted for new construction to one 
crorc, which will enable us very m-arly to complete all the lines now under cons- 
truction. By the end of next year the .'^againg bridge over the Irrawaddy will be 
the only unfinished item, and it will he very near completion, as the sum n’fpiircd 
for it in the following year is only 13 lakhs. So far as o})en line works an' con- 
cerned, the only works for which any large provision has bet ii madi' arc the re- 
building and strengthening of certain important bridges where tlu' work could not 
be postponed any longer consistently with the safety of the }mblic. By the end of 
next year therefore the capital expenditure to which (rovernment stands committed 
will be reduced to a very low figure, ami capital expenditure can be limited strictly 
in accordance with the ftnancial exigencies of the time. 

Financial Position of Railways 

This brings me to the end of my review of the figures included in the revised 
estimates for the current year and the budget estimates for 1932-3.3, and I have 
deliberately made my survey of the figures as concise as poRsib](*. It has* been cus- 
tomary in the latter j)art oi tin* budget speech to enlarge on one or other of the 
more important aspects of railway policy. On this occasion it will perhajis be better 
to keep more closely to the financial position of the railways, and to examine from 
a broader point of view what this position is. There is th(' more reason for adop- 
ting this course, because a ])olicy of retrenchment necessarily curtails and limits 
any attempt to pursue an active policy of development and improvement in any 
direction, and for the moment many of our plans are at a standsiill. It is a matter 
of particular regret to myself that our schemes for improving the conditions of 
service of our lower paid staiT have been grievously retarded, but indeed the slowing 
up has been general and felt in all departments. 

Two Points of View 

From the year 1922-23 up to the year 1929-30 the commereinl lines had a surplus 
in every year and were able to make substantial contributions in aid of general 
revenues. In the three years from 19.30-31 onwards, however, there are deficits, as- 
certained or estimated, amounting to and crorcs. These deficits can be 
viewed from one or other of two difi’erent points of view. In one aspect what in 
effect they mean is that the full amount which ought to be allocated to the depre- 
ciation fund cannot be provided owing to insufficiency of earnings. This does not 
mean that the railways nave been unable to meet out of revenue the sumi actually 
in each year in the replacement of assets, but that they have failed to provide the 
.full sum required to be set aside if the future is to be safeguarded, and our ability 
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ensured to meet fully our accumulated rev'eniies all surafl required for replacement 
in the future. It is not an uncommon practice for commercial concerns to rej^ulate 
their actual allocations to depreciation in any particular year not on theoretical 
proundfl but on the basis of the actual results of the yearns working. The mere 
fact therefore that our railways have not been able for three years in succepsion to 
meet out of current earnin^j^s the depreciation char/^eg in full is not in itself an 
arp:ument a^^ainst their ultimate solvency, provided always there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that the unfavourable conditions will j^radually pass away, so that the losses 
incurred in lean years may 1 h^ made ^ood in the more prosperous years w'hich 
follow. 

The other way of vie wing; the position is this. Ordinarily, a company railway in 
any country in the world would have raisc'd part of the capital invested in the line by 
means of prior ehar^ms puch as d<'bentures. and another part in the form of ordi- 
nary shares. I will not complicate th(‘ ef.mparison by rehrrinjr to preference shares 
which mi)j:ht be held to fall in the one (“lass or the other according as the dividend 
was cumulative or non-cumulativc. When trade is deprcsscfl and railway earninpjs 
decrease, it herornes imfiossihlc to maintain the same di^'tribntions out of the balance 
remaininfi: after the working exponst k have bemi covereil. In that case, the ordinary 
dividends would tirsl be sacriljced. the ])rovi‘iion for depreciation would come next, 
and the prior char^^es last of all, because' failure to meet them would be an act of 
insolvency. A Stafe-mana^cti railway, however, is usually in a diflVrent position, 
and certainly this is true of the Indian llHilwnys. The whole of the capital has 
been raised in th(‘ form of what equivalent to debentures, for tlie ordinary share 
capital of the compatiy-mana^>'ed Iiiu*s is a nefcli^dble proportion of the total. It is 
true, therefore, to say that, before any allocation can be made for depreciation, interest 
has to be paid in full on the whole of the capital invested in the undertakin/i:. The 
point to which I draw att(*ntion is this that so far as the commercial lines are 
concerned, if only one-fourth of the capital investment were in the form of ordinary 
shares insp'ad of in the form of fixed int('re<t-b( arin^ Fe<'uritiis, it would be poss- 
sible in each of the three deficir years, to meet the (h'preciation charges in full 
bv means of a reduelion in, or the total suspension of, the ordinary dividend. When 
gloomy views are sometinus expressed ns to th»* solvency of the "Indian railwavs, it 
is important. 1 think, to bi'ar this aspect of the case in mind. What wo have to 
face, even when the country is yia'^sing through the severest economic crisis which 
the world has yi't seen, is no worse than that which an ordinary commercial under- 
taking has to grapjdc with, when all oliligatory expenditure cun be met in full 
but dividends on the ordinary shares cannot be paith 

1 may bo asked, however, what about the (‘onlributions to general views? The 
obligiUion imposed on the railways by the Separation Convention to pay an annual 
eontribiuiou amounting to 1 per cent, of the capital at charge — subject to minor 
variations in amount according to the financial results of each 3 ’ear — can be viewed 
as a measure of taxation imj)ose<l on the railways, or as being in the nature of an 
additional distribution of jn'ufits which the taxpayer, who is, I take it, the ordinary 
shareholder of the undertaking, may fairly claim 'to receive in addition to the re- 
coupment of the interest he himself has to pay on the money invested in the eon- 
cern. I am not intercstcxl at the moment to consider which of these two views is 
the more accurate one, but whichever view is adopted, it is clear that when trade 
is ftu tiering from acute depression, it may be imposaible either to realise a teax on 
railway revenues or to earn any additional distribution of the nature of a dividend 
or bonus. This has always bt^n recognised, and for this reason the Separation 
Convention provided for the accumulation of a reserve fund out of the profits of 
the good years, so that when the lean years came, the contribution would 
have been collected in advance. Three years ago when the balance in the reserve 
fund amounted to about ^S}4 crores it Rcemcd that a sufficient fund had been ac- 
cumulated to tide the railways over even a series of 3 or 4 years of bad trade. But 
what wc have had to face during the last two years, and must continue to face in the 
year, is something much more serious than an ordinary trade depression, namely, a 
catastrophic decline in prices accompanied by the greatest slump in trade which the 
world has yet seen. It is impossible for the railways of India, or for any other 
commercial undertaking, to plan its financial organisation on security against 
conditions of this kind. Such emergencies have to be faced ns they arise, and mea- 
sures taken to meet the immediate exigencies of moment. They cannot be planned 
out in advance. 
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Rates and Fares 

On (ho rcvenuo side wc have endeavoured to alleviate our difficulties by making 
certain increases in rates and fares, where it seemed likely that by this means 
additional income could be obtained. The increases made have been mainly in 
connection with coaching traffic, including both passenger fares and parcel rates, 
but about six weeks ago a surcharge of 15 per cent was imposed on coal freights 
apart from shipment and bunker coal, and this is by far the most important 
change in goods rates. I refer especially to this increase, because I should have been 
most unwilling to agree to it, had the financial position of the railways been less 
serious than it is. I have long held the view that it is in the interests of the railways 
to keep coal freights at the lowest level commercially possible, because cheap coal 
is essential to industrial development, and industrial development means increased 
traftic for the railways. But on this occasion circumstances left no alternative. It 
could not be doubted that a higher charge, to the extent imposed, could in fact be 
realised without diminishing traffic, and even with the addition made, our coal 
freights still remain at a very low^ level. 

in my budget speech last year 1 explained my view that no solution of our 
difficulties was to be found in any general increase in the level of freights and fares, 
and all that has occurred since then has strengthened the conviction whi('h I then 
formed. (\inditionR being what they are, and the roof cause of all our dil]icullit*s 
being the lack of jiurchasing power of the community as a whole any general in- 
crease in freights and fares would defeat its own object. The siiiijoct which has 
engaged my owm attention during the last year has lu'cn rather the converse question 
whether we might not secure increased revenue from a nxluetion in freights on cer- 
tain commodities owing to the expansion in the volume of traffic which might, 
follow. In particular, in accordance with the undertaking which I gave in my budget 
speech last year, the (luestion of cotton freights was specially examined last autumn 
and was discussed with the Agents of the lines principally eoneerned. But I have 

not yet been able to satisfy myself that a freight rwluction in any eluss of agricul- 

tural ])roducc could be effected without a substantial loss of earnings, and as things 
stand to-day, such a loss could not he faced. The sob' exjxTiinent we have made in 
this direction, namely, the roduetion in the wheat freight to Karm'hi which was 
made in ,Tuly last, was not so successful as to encourage us to undertake further 
experiments of the same kind. Owing to changes whum took ]>lac(.‘ shortly after- 
warcls in the level of priees within and outside India, the c'xport of wheat became 
irnpoHsible, and no increase in the volume of 'traffic followed, but merely a diver- 
sion of trade within India from one route to another involving an appreciable loss 
of revenue to the railways. 

Cotton FuEioirrs 

The question of cotton freights, as I have already said, received s^xcial attention, 
and had prices remained at the level which they touched at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last, there was great reason to apprehend that the existing level of freights 

could not be maintained, since it was becoming doubtful whether, without a reduc- 
tion, the eroi> would move. The departure from the gold standard, however, in 
that month brought about an immediate rise in cotton ])rice8. and this tendency 
became subsequently still more riceentuated owing to an unexpected shortage in the 
Gotten crop, especially in the Central Provinces and Binir. With prices as they now 
stand, (iovernment arc satisfied that there is no danger that the cotton crop will not 
move, and no adequate grounds have been established for the reduction in freij^ht. 
The general question, however, is one which remiires constant and close observation, 
and J have personally drawn the attention of the Agents of the principal lines to 
the necessity of seeing that the matter is not overlooked. 

Retrenchment 

Throughout the year the one subject on which the time and energies of every 
one connected with the Railway departnaent have been concentrated has l)een 
Retrenchment. Into the details of the subject I will not enter now, for hon. mem- 
bers will find full particulars of the action taken in order to bring down expenditure 
in the Railway Board’s memoratidum, and in the special memorandum which has 
been prepared to show the action taken on the report of the Retrenchment Sub- 
Committee, and no doubt 1 shall have opportunities of dealiug with the subject 
when the cuts are moved. In the main, cost have boon reduced not by any specta- 
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cular curtailment of activities, but by the aggregation of an immense number of 
small economies in every branch of the administration. This is an aspect of the 
case to which I drew special attention last year, and 1 need not dilate upon it 
again, J should like, however, to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
valuable services of the Railway lietrenchment Bub-comraittee and to express my 
appreciation of the assistance we have obtained from their recommendations. To a 
very large extent we have found it possible to take action on the lines suggested, 
and where we have found it impossible to go quite so far as the Committee wished 
we have given their views the most careful consideration before departing from 
them. 

Appointment of an Expert Committee 

One of the recommendations of the Sub-Committee was the appointment of an 
export committee to go further into the question. That was a recommendation 
which 1 welcomed, for 1 am convinced that the railways of India have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose froin a review of their practices and methods by experts 
with railway experience in other countries. We took all steps possible to bring 
about the constitution of such a committee which would visit India during the 
current cold weather. We were disappointed, however, to find that the services of 
the experts whom we hopt‘d to obtain could not bo secured, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the apixiintment of the committee must be jxistponed. The 
object aimed at in the appointment of such a committee is of course something 
much more fur-reaching than the mere enforcement of economy in the ordinary 
sense, for it may involve very considerable reorganisation of methods, and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the qualifications of the members should be of the high- 
est kind. It is my earnest hope that it will be possible to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of such a committee next cold weather, so that our methods of working may 
be reviewed by those who can speak with authority and from their knowledge of 
what is done elsewhere, 

The question may be asked— what is to be the future financial position of the 
Indian liailways and how are they to emerge from the very ditficult position in 
which they now stand ? These are questions with far-reaching implications and easier 
to ask than to answer, but one thing at least is certain, that since the crisis was 
b»'Ought about not by any circumstances peculiar to India but bv economic condi- 
tions extending over the world, a permanent solution of the problem cau be achieved 
only on a worldwide scale. The various countries in the world are now so closely 
knit together that conditions in any one country have immediate and far-reaehing 
effects on all other countries. It would take me far beyond my proper sphere to 
enter into any analysis of the world conditions to which I have referred, but this 
perhaps may be said that, if the statesmen of the world fail to find a solution of 
the difficulties with which they are faced, the financial position of the Indian railways 
IS merely one very small item in a long list of commercial undertakings of all sorts 
whose very existence will be threatened. 

General Ditcuttion of Railway Budget 

29t/t. F EBIW A a Y The As9{;mb\y met to-day for the general discussion of the 

railway budget. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed, speaking first on the railway budgtt, referred to capital 
expenditure, and said that sufficient control was not exercised in the matter of cons- 
truction of electric power houses at Kalyau railway station and at Cawni>ore and 
Lucknow. The result was that the expenditure had during the last few years 
increased enormously. As for the working expenses regarding establishment. Dr. 
Ziauddin coiuplaineu that Indians were beii^ retrenched more than Europ^ns and 
drew attention to the fact that on the E. I. Railway alone gazzetted officers had 
actually increased by nine during last year, lie also complainSl of duplication of 
work by the organisation of divisional inspectors, and said that the interests of 
Muslims deserved to bo better looked after. 

Sir Hugh Cocke said the Assembly must share the responsibility in the matter 
of capital expenditure like that on the Kalyan power house and also in regard to 
the constructiou of new lines. The rate of capital expenditure, however, had slowed 
down siooe last year. Alluding to the competition of motor traffic with railways, 
Sir Hugh Cocke thought that there must be greater co-ordiuatiou between the two 
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forms of transport, and in fact there must be olc Minister for all com inn ideations. 
He also sugp^ested that, instead of developing feeder lines, the Government should 
spend on making!; new roads. Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Rainy 
for his services to India. (Cheers). 

Mr. Shaumukham Chettij^ surveying (he figures of the last few years, alluded (o 
the certainty that railway revenue in the next few years would never go above 
Rs. 95 crores, which was also the observation of the railway retrenchment comndtteo 
(over which he presided!. He further analysed the figures, particularly interest 
charges, etc., and said tliat the problem of the future would l)e how to make 
good a deficit of Rs. 10 crores per annum. Therefore, a thorough overhauling 
of the methods of railway working had been recommended by the retrenchmcDt com- 
mittee. Mr. Chetty referred to the motor trailic competition and said amidst murmurs of 
dissent that it was very unwise for the (k)V(Tnment to allow motor trailic in India 
on roads parallel to railways. In India, unlike in England, the stale was the c^wner 
of railway property, and in this country of long distances there \^e^e only 40, 1)00 
miles of railway lines. While there was a need lor motor trafiie to enable (luick 
transport, it was very unwise of the Government to allow’ this to directly compete 
with railways. The Indian taxpayers owned the entire railway projierly and their 
interests would be atleeted if motor tratfic was allowed to grow on roads directly 
parallel to railway hues. He, therefore, suggc'sled greater eo-ordmation and some 
provision in the constitution ensuring bueh co-ordination as otherwise federal }>rovin- 
ees might later claim to develop their own traffic which might afiect tlie inierests of 
railways. He joined iSir Hugh Cocke in pacing a tribute to Sir Cicorgs Rainy 
for his genial courtesy, 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that iu the midst of world trade dt prt'S^iou it was not 
possible to produce a better railway budget. He opposed an increase in rates and 
fares as had been suggested by Sir Henry Gidney, but strongly urged a reduetion of 
salaries. In his opinion, more attention should be given to road development in 
order to encourage motor tratfic. 

Mr. Sitarania Raju asked the Government why they appointed retrenchment 
committees and spent eriornions amounts on them while they did not w’ant to supply 
them with full facts and give eflcct to iheir recommendations. Abnormal sums had 
been spent after the senaration of audit and accounts, which was iinjnsiified. The 
speaker stoutly oiiposoa the creation of a statutory Railway Board. 'I'lie Railway 
Board expenditure had not been rt'duccd and the number of mvmbeis bad also not 
been reduced as yet in accordance with the Chetty ComnuLtce's report. 

Mr. B. Das paid glowing tributes to Sir George Rainy who was an otlicial from 
his province — Bihar and Orissa. He thought it was lime wlien the loss on the 
strategic lines which were mainly kept for military j)urposeH should not be merged 
into the general railway earnings. He did not agree widi Mr. Chitty that experts 
should be brought only from England and the l)oniinions and wanted them also 
from foreign countries like America, Germany, etc, ]>culing with linanccs Mr. Das 
held that the Government themselves were responsible for the fall in railway earnings 
because it w’as they who created the political aisorder which created insecurity in the 
minds of the people. People bad also no money on account of the fall in prices. If the 
world trade depression was responsible for the loss in tin; earnings it was only about 25 
per cent, whereas this political turmoil brought a loss of 75 per cent. 

Mr, C. S. Rayiga Jycr thought that in such a big country as India 40,000 
miles of railways were not sufiicient and must be enormously increased. He suggest- 
ed a better control of roads which were now in the hands of the provincial Govern- 
ments so that there might be no misunderslanding. He pointed out many cases 
where wrong estimates were presented, but they actually ended in over-expenditure. 
He did not agree with Mr. Hykt‘8 in comparing the wages of agriculturists and the 
lowest paid railwaymen as the railwaymen were entrusted witli more responsible 
duties and actually the lives of many hundreds of people every day remained 
in their hands. It was but fair they should be paid more. Finally, the 
speaker congratulated the Commerce Member on his ability in explaining 
the Government position to the Opposition but only he disagreed with his budget 
calculations. 

Bhai Parmanand bitterly complained of preferment in the railway services. 
While conceding 25 per cent, posts for Mahomedans he objected to their asking for 
more on the railways which were an all-India concern, He described the Muslims’ 
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demandf aB ‘irrational and antitiational’ and said there could be no graver injustice 
than that a porson of the minority cornmunitv should ^et preference not on 
grounds of merit but merely because he was a Muslim. In this connection he quot- 
ed figurcB from Mr. IC. M. Hassairs report to show that in the North-West 

Railway there were already lu'arly 50 p(‘r cetit. of appointments in the hands 
of MahomcdaJis and said there was no reason for them to grumble. If 
in the G. 1. P. itaihvay Mahomedans were less it was because Anglo- 

Indians and C'hristians won} larg<‘r in number than their population proportion 
justified. 

Sir (iennir R(umj winding up the debate rcfern‘d to the suggestion of Sir Hugh 
Cocke and Mr. Slinnmnkh;iin (Jhetty for a greater co-ordination between railways 
and motor transjjorl ami that th(> whole question of transport should be treatt^d as a 
Bingle firoblern. While not claiming to be an expert on this (jnestion he thought 
the eours(* of evaaits Mngg<*sted itsc'lf that before long the necessity for co-ordination 
would be forced upon them and that s-^mie provision should be made in the constitu- 
tional structure so as to ensure co-ordination as desired. 

Pro(*(H*ding v'*<ir George Rainy said that he could offer no hope to Sir Henry 
Gidney for raising the ratt>s aiivl fares altlniugh in; wished he could raise them. 

Referring to Mr. ( s attack on thetdimf Mining Engineer, Sir George Rainy 

said it was very unfair of Mr. (Thuziiavi from his jirivileged seat in the Assembly 
to have revived certain incidents of seven years ago when nothing had been heard 
ill the public all these yc'ars and made that kind of violent attack. The 
Railway Menaber amid eluaTs dedar<*l that ilien- was no foundation whatever for 
the statement or iiisimiation tliat the t.diief Mining Engineer and his assistant 
between themselvi's decided as to which firm should get a tender irrespective of qua- 
lity. (’onelnding the Railway .Membrr thanked the members for the courtesy 
shown to him and felt gratihed to learn that his service w'a« appreciated 
(Chi'C’H). The iVssmnbly then a<)jonrned. 


Voting on Railway Grant! 

ht. M l/?6Vy 'file voting on Railway demaiul for grants commenced to-day 
when Sir Oeur^/e liainy movi'd tlie demand for grant in respeG of expenditure 
required for the Railway R>oard. 

Mr. Shayat Sinyh moved that the Railway Board grant he reduced to one rupee 
and trealfd it as a ndnsal to vote su})pln*s on the ground that the railways w'ere 
being run inetfudeiiily a'^ sh>wn by the dolleits and that the proportion of high 
European railway officials was vfry high, while ilu* real backbone were the subordi- 
nale services. He was supported by a mimher of sjieakers. 

Sir Iiaimj said that there was not a single railway administration in the 

world to-day which was mu being run on a d(rKit. He gave figures of losses from 
other countries. H(* adinittiHl that the s’'bordiuale seiwiv’cs were the backbone of 
railways, but he added (hat because the haekbom* was there there was no justification 
for retusing supply to ilie brum. (L;iughti*r.) 

The cut was negatived. 

Mrsi.KM lA noN in liATi.WAYf^ 

Mr. Maauooil Ahinml moved a cut of Rs. pitl to urge the represeutatiou of 
MusliruH in the railway services. He recalled Mr, A. I\I. Huymairs promise of 
using his driving force and emwgy last y<ar to improve matter.s. The result, he 
said, was that the Muslim j)er(*entage had iuciva.sed by only 0.52 per cent, in the 
railway gazetted ranks and 0.27 per cent, in the subordinate serviees. while it had 
gone down by 11 })er cent, in the lower serviees, during the year. He put in a 
elairn for Muslims on the population basis, and while he was reading his speech 
giving statistics after statistics of the total number of gazetted otiicials and subordi- 
nate officials and the Muslim proportion, several nationalist members interrupted : 
‘What about the Anglo-liidiau, European and Christian numbers ?' 

Mr. Masivood Ahf/ied.—lhfit you may find out. I have no time to lose in men- 
tioning them. 

Finally, Mr. Maswood Ahmed maintained that Muslims were as efficient as 
others and hoped that the crowning act of Sir George Rainy's brilliant regime would 
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be the iiisue of a circular doing: justice to Muslims. It was not enough to appoint 
another committee, which, he heard, was being talked about, but they should act 
immediately. 

Mr. Amarmth Duti said that the Hindus were divided among anti-Hindus, pro- 
Muslim Hindus and indifferent Hindus. He personally had no objection to Muslims 
getting their fair share, but speaking from his experience in Bengal ho asked the 
Muslims to equip themselves more educationally. He held that the Government 
could not be accused of being partial to any community. The present proportion of 
various communities was due to the exigencies of the case. Jt was no use flattering 
the Commerce and Railway Members as Mr. Maswood had done. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that the (jiiestion was of political significance and had no 
Hindu-MiiBlim or communal colour. He instanced the case of the non-Brahrain 
movement whose birth he saw and whose efforts and organization has succeeded in 
winning them better representation in the State services where thc'se had hitherto 
btien the monopoly of Brahmins. Apart from the railway services he alludi'd to the 
fact that in the entire Government of India secretariat there were only two Muslim 
juniors from Bengal. The fault for this lay with the Muslim members from Bengal. 
He emphasised that efficiency must be upheld but ioformod Mr. Amarnath Dutt 
that quite a large supply of competent Muslim jouths was available in Bengal. 
Moreover, ho said that if appointments were ofl’ered to Muslims in Bengal that would 
itself provide a stimulus to the sf>rend of education among the Muslims in that 
province. The Muslims had a fair share in iirudncated railway labour but 
the discrepancy occurred only in respect of educated labour. He pleaded 
that a machinery be devised to keep a constant touch with the railway administra- 
tive authorities to see that this question was solved. Xo hard and fast rules should 
be laid down. 

Mr. A. M. Ilayman, replying to the critici'^m, said that there was no basis for 
the charge that the Government had been slack to carry out its promises. It had 
done its best in the past three years. He said that the proportion of Muslims in the 
iState-managed railways had grown from 2S02 in 1929 to 28,.') in 1930 and 28.6 in 
1931. He said that these figures had a special significnnee in that the period covered 
included retrenchment when crores of expenditure had to be reduced with inevitable 
effect on establishments which consumed eight annas in every rupee of expenditure. 
The Railway Board gave a lead to the railway administrations that the discharge of 
railway employees must be so conducted that* the communal proportion of Muslims 
was not lowered. When it was rcmernbiTod that the Muslims generally were junior 
and according to the normal procedure would have been the first sufl'ercrs the fact 
that their proportion had not dtHTcased but somewhat incrcast'd sLowid that ihc 
promises had neen energetically fulfilled. 

Mr. Masuood Ahnted briefly replied fh(‘ debate and withdrew the motion after 
which the House adjourned. 

('oNVLNiENCi: 10 Tra B nu.n 

2nd. MAIiClJ : — The House resumed to-day the diseussinn on the Railway Board 
grant and Mr. Mas/rood Ahmed moved a token cut of Rs. 100 to urge eouvenienee» 
to the travelling public. Mr. Ahmed mentioned various directions in which the 
convenience* of passengers could he attended to. Ho specially urged doubling the 
line between ('aAvnpore and Timdla. 

Sir Georye Ramy assured the House that retrenchment did not mean that there 
would be less facilities for the travelling public. He had already forwarded to the 
Agents the suggestions made by the central advisory council. He agreed with a 
previous speaker’s remark that cordial relations between the railway staff and the 
travelling public would be promoted wherever the superior staff set an example. 

When the cut was put to the vote th<! Opposition party did not want a division, 
but Mr. Maswood Ahmed pressed it. The Nationalists remaincHl neutral and the 
cut was defeated by 42 to 3.1 votes. 

Rr/r R i-:n<:h m f.n t Poli c y 

Mr. Mastvood Ahined moved a token cut to discuss the Railway retrenchmeot 
policy. He complained that Muslims had suffered most in the economy campaign. 
He urged the retirement of senior men and hoped that the Government would not 
cry a Balt in their campaign for economy on railways. 
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Mr. Haynaan and Sir George Rainy Bpoke on behalf of the Government. When 
the motion was first put there was a general desire that the motion be withdrawn 
but Mr. Mas wood Ahmed pressed it. When, however, it was put for a second time 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed himself kept silent as also all non-official members. There 
was, however, one member who said ‘ayes’. Thereupon the Assembly divided with 
the result that the motion was defeated by 17 against 51 votes, the Nationalists and 
Independents remaining neutral. 

During the debate Sir llenrij didneff referred to the press report that there was 
a proposal to make a further retrenchment of 10,000 hands. Sir George Rainy 
promptly denied this report. Sir Henry Codney proceeding said that there was a 
grave under-current of restlesfiiiess on the part of employees owing to the feel- 
ing of disparity of treatment regarding retrenchment between lower sub-ordinates and 
officers. 

Mr, Haytnan in a lengthy speech explained the action taken by the Railway 
Hoard since the beginning of lOilO when revenues began to fall. The method was to 
reduce the working expenses with the least hardship to the emi)loyec8. He refrained 
from dealing with those (luestions which were before the Il.ailway Court of Enquiry, 
He emphasised that the (liseharges were made on three grounds. Firstly, least 
efficiency ; secondly, short service and. thirdly, those who had approached the 
superannuation age. In all cases where there was evidence that indiviaual men had 
not been properly treated the Railway Board promptly took the matter and secured 
justice. He further assured amidst applause tnat when the C'ourt of Enquiry reported 
and if there were any cases of injustice to iudividiials in State railways the Board 
vrould unhesitatingly see that justice was done. He {juoted figures of retrenchments 
on various railways totalling 40,502 of which the largest figures were in the E. I. 
Railway, 11. TOO: X. W. Railway, Xm and G. I. ?. Railway. 8.800. Officials 
were as much aflccled by r» trcnchmofit as subordinates. In fact the former 

suffered more. Concluding. Mr. Hayrnan struck a personal note and said that as 

one who rose from the lowest ranks he always attached greater importance to the 
interests of the subordinate stafi'. 

Mr. B. Das criticised the (iovernment for not having allowed the Retrenchment 
Committee to go into administrative details. He wanted that the railways should be 
self-supporting and contribute uniformly to the general revenues reserve and depre- 
ciation lunds. But he did not want these by increasing the rates and fares as Sir 
Henry Gidncy had suggested and which, if adopted, would prove to be the last 

straw on the earners liack adding to the difficulties already existing in connection 

with the civil disobedience movement. 

F.\VOrRITl>M ON RaIJ.WAY'- 

The motion next moved was by Mr, Masnood Ahmed regarding favouritism on 
railways. He made a very lirief speech. He was prepared to withdraw the cut 
motion but the House refused permission and rejected it without division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

CONTROl, OVKU COMPANY-MANA(.nD RaIT.WAYS 

drd. lUARC 11 :—Mr. Antvarul J './/// moved a token cut of Rs. lOO to raise the 
question of lack of supervision and control over company-managed railways. 

He said that the Railway Board's instructions regarding communal recruitment 
were not observed by company-managed railwavs and they were extravagant. The 
Assam-Bongal Railways was proposing to spend a lakh of rupees on officers’ and 
staff quarters at a time of financial stress. 

Sir Alan Parsa?is, replying, assured the House that the power enjoyed by the 
Government of India over company-managed railways was entirely adequate to safe- 
guard the Government's financial interests. He assured Mr. Anwarul Azim that the 
Government did not accept the suggestion of the A. B. Railway for officer's quar- 
ters, which showed incidentally the extent of their control. He promised to forward 
to the Agents of the B. N. Railway and the S, I. Railway, respcx^tively, the legiti- 
mate requests made by Messrs. Misra, B. Das and Dc Souza for representation of 
their communities in the services and on the local advisory committees. As regards 
the selection committee proposal, this was in the mind of the Railway Board, and 
he hoped that such committees would also free the House of constant communal 
claims. 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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Constitutional Aspect of Railways 

Mr. Ranf/n Jycr movod a token eiil of Ivs. UK) to iniwe the rjiu'slion of the 

Railway Board in rcf^ard to the constitutional aspect. He spoke over an hour and 
^cad a number of extracts from t^ir William Aenorih and (Jeneral Hammond’s books. 
He said /hat a eontidcntial circular piii)lished by an Indian newsnajxT of Calcutta 
showed that Mr. Benthal had on behalf of the Europeans declari'd that, so far as 

possible railways and ports must be removed from ])olilical confiol. The subject 

was one on which the Assembly should express a vi('w, now that the Hound Table 
Conference was eonsiderin^r the* issue. 

He laid down the principle tliat the lejiislature must nlain control over policy 
and capital expenditure but that the railways must be tM'nl(d as a business 
proposition and must not be left eiiluw at llie mercy of llie railway bureaucracy or 
made the playground for caucuses and cot ( l ies of ]>olitieians. I ln ri* must be no 

political interference in day to day administration, like that ‘-omdiims practised in 
the House. He discussed the s\stem prevalent in various parts of the Emi>iie and 
lireferred the h'rench system undir which the Su)>reme Council f(w Bailwaya exiT- 
cised control and the stat(‘ had a hand in determinin;.- the policy. Such a 
council must have re]Tesentatives of the h gislnt uk . (>t business and other 

interests. 

Sir Henry Gidneij said that Mr. Banga Iy(T had enunciated sound principlesbut had 
also practised mental sonnTsaiilt.s. l-'or instance bon could Mr. ILanga l>er 
reconcile control over expenditnia' witli the ilui'ry that tlu ic bhoidd Ix' no control 
over day to day administration. Sir Htiiiy outlined his schi mo tor railway 
administration but emphasised that all would (b‘p( nd on when is poln \ and not to 
policy', to enable them to know wlnri' tlu' bgislalurcs cimtiol must i nd. 

Mr, Joshi argued that railways mimt mit lu' trt'atid as a ciimimicial propcisition 
but ns a national service and any Jlailway Boaid must liavc the i cpi < si ni at kui of 
third class ])nsseng('rs. labourcis and othci inti'n'sis. lie (otiiclv oj»]>OHed 
Parliamentary legislation to set up a sijitiitorv Railway Board. ‘ Hu* Indmn rnil- 
ways belong to India and it any board is to be cK’atcd. it must la by an Act (d the 
Indian Legislature. ' 

^fr. Shanrnuhham C'hftt// said th(' (Jovf'rnment of India''' (h spat* h on I'ldotms 
had announced priiu'i])!es to which mau' (oidd obpet and the (li-pafth had also 
suggested a detailed consideration ot the subject by a c(c,,Hni''Sioii oi (ommitfi'c. 

That was the right track. But why had nothing l»e< n done in iln- diieetion so far? 

He asked the members of the Hound d'abh' Conlerema' wlntlui tlnri was any dis- 
cussion on (he subject at the Conbreiiet . 

Sir Henry didney— None. 

Mr. Chetty~Yct we find the Federal Slnicture ( omnnttei mentnming alioid a 
statutory hoard in its report. There was (iincral Hammond, ajipointtd not by th(' 

Round Tabic Conference, but by the l^ccri'tary of State (laugbtd) to iej)ort on the 

subject. T do not know this gentleman's cnalentials.' 

Mr. B. Das — Mr. Kanga Iyer has cnll(d him an expert. 

But he admits in his report that he has no ex[)eriencc of Indian Railwnys. 
f Opposition Applause. ) 

Mr. Chetty contisted Mr Joshi's propositions and said iadwn>s mimt he primarily 
treated as commercial p)rop()siti()ns. but ( mphasised that as int(r<'St ctu railway loans 
was on the security of the reviniU'S («f Jndia. it would be* to the intirests of (he 
Finance Minister to see that the railways weie not lun a' a loss and (hat financial 
embarraBsmeni by such loss shoulrl be a\oi<fed. 

Continuing Mr. Chetty said that tin* solututn of railway mattirs could not be 
entrusted to members of the Consullafi\e Cnmmill(e, for though they may be cix- 

E erts in other subjeelB. they are cot oipirls on railway tinanee. dlie OovfTument 
ave failed considerably to carry out Iluir intentions n.s ngards ratts. The Railway 
Board had no policy except to charge what traflic would bear. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury asked how Mr. (Tidty wliowas the protagonist of a 
vSlate reserve bank had now become enanioured of railway experts. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarnal said Mr. Rnngn Iyer had found more allies on the 
(lovernment side than on the Opposition, for making tlic Railway Board oven a 
greater expert body than it now was. His Buspieion grew into * alarm, when he 
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found Hir Henry Gidney become a strange bedfellow with Mr. Ranga Iyer. There 
was every reason for 8ir Henry Gidney ’s attitude, because he wanted for thirty 
ycArs, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans to retain 50 to ^0 per cent, of all 
railway af)pointrnentt in the ui)per grades which they held at present and for that 
reason Wir Henry (iidney naturally wanted a statutory board and i>referred company 
management. But how could Mr. Ranga Ivcr not be aware of a clevelopment which 
had been hatched secretly and introduced surreptitiously at the Round Table 
Gonferenee for a Statutory Railway Board/ Hardly had the talk begun of the 
people of India taking the burden of government than peoj)le of other countries had 
started devising means of liglitening the burden not only in railway but in postal 
and telegraph and other siiheres. 


Jth. MAUCH: — Resuming the debate to-day Sir Ahtiur Rahnn said : May I ask 
what is left for the legislature to tiave control on the policy of railways, when 
every important (iiU'stion of policy is thus to be tak<n out of the legislature's 
purview ? Whv should it be said in r» spect ()f railwaxs aloiu! that the legislature 
must not inter/ere with the day-today administration ! Why hliould railways he 
placed on a jie(l(*sta] higher than thi* Government of India itself ? l)o you mean to 
saj that tins Assemlily is ('xpeeted to criticise the daily administration of any 
deiinrtment ? Wliy this disciiminatifm in the case of railways ? The object is 
apparent. It is to remove railways entirely out of (he control of the legislature.' 

He r(‘l‘erred next to th(' discussion on the subject by the Gonsultativt' Gommittce 
and said the communique issued on the subject left them in the dark about vital 
matters. Then' are UKanhors and memhers in every assembly and everybody is not 
in the j>ublie interest. W'e sliould know who are the members who hold one view' 
in the Consultative Committee and who the othiT and what reasons they ndvaiiee. 
We find on rv( ry imprmtant issue the Consultative Committee says the fpicstion 
should lie referred to his Majesty's (ioveninumt for tieeision. We* knrwv that his 
Majesty's (iovernment has to decide them, but thdi why waste lime and money on 
th(‘sc (ommitti'i’S ? 

'I'he Kj)eaker next referred to the statement of Mr. Zafarullah Khan that until a 
eommuo’d Kctikmenl was announe('d they could not take j>art in the ]>roeeedings. 

Sir AleJur Kuhim cri(iei>ed ihi'^ attitude la cause what was bad for the whole of 

India was bad for 7J million Muslims tapplausio. and just as what was bad for 
VJ millii>n Muslims was bad for the whole of India. (Mi. K. Ahmad : ‘Not always, 
sir t 

'I'he Kpeak( r was at this stage interniptcd by Mr. (4hu7na\i and Sir A. Suhra- 
wardy, who declared (hat Mr Abdur Rahim wa-* not speaking for the Muslim com- 
munity. Sir Ahdur Iwihim rejiortcd llmt he had as much right to exjiress what he 

eoiiHidered was for the good of his eornmnnity as any one else. 

Mr, Shafre Ihiwli recalled that the mandate to the R. T. C. Muslim delegation 
was not to discuss central responsibility without a j>rcvious communal settlement. 

Sir Abdur Rabin/ said he had heard a rumour (hat Mr. Shafee Daudi had ouce 
tendered his resignation. He maintained that Muslim numbers should have taken 
an effective juirt in those discussions. 

Sir Han Sinf/h Gour, leader of the Nationalists, expressed an apprehension that 
a strenuous atteiiij>t was being made to create a l)ody which would lie independent, 
of the control of the Indian legislature. What was the use. he asked, of treating as 
evergreen (he out of date de.spateh of the Government of India on reforms ? He 
could understand the object of some Europeans and Anglo-Indians because they 
wanted to reserve the lion's share of loaves and fishes which tluy had hitherto been 
enjoying. Proeetxling. he qiiotixi figures of all Slate railways shoAving! that of those 
whose salary was above Rs. 150, Hindus were 20 per cent or one-third of what they 
were entitled on the copulation basis. Muslims were 6 per cent or one-fourth of 
whut they were entitled. Anglo-Indians 30 per cent or 30 times of what they were 
entitled and Europeans 25 times on the population basis. He objected to this in- 
equality and askeu why this inequality should be perpetuated. 

Sir Hari 8ingh (lour proceeding asked ; ‘It is too much to cxptvt that the 
future Parliament of this country should be left to decide ns to Avhat should be the 
proportionate representation in the public services of the country? If the recommen- 
dations of the (Iovernment of India are followed by that of (leneral Hammond 
and of the Consultative (Committee which would be translated into an Act of Parlia- 
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ment you will be sowing? the seed of that discontent a^^ainst which any constitution 
will afiford no relief. 

Continuing: Sir Hiiri Sing:h Oour read pas8ag:oB from a communique of the 
Consultative C'omniittee regarding; the disruesions on the Statutory Board and said 
that the members of the committee had signally failed to do their duty. (Applause.) 
He affirmed that whatever may be the ditrerenco of opinion between the commu- 
nities in India they were all united that the Government of this country in the next 
constitution should be an autonomous Government and not a subordinate in any 
respect of the British Parliament, 

Concluding Sir Hari Singh Gour made it clear that the Railway Board could not 
be permitted to become a body independent of the control of the elected members of 
the legislature and (hat the F-toune was against any curtailment of its powers and 
privileges and would refuse to accept a position vvhich did not correspond to that 
which obtained in self-governing Dominions. 

Mr. K. C. Ncoffij said that he had developed a general attitude of inditlbrencc because 
the House was not taken Boriously cither by the (iovernment or by the people, and 
the authority of the llou^e had passed over to the Viceroy’s House. He 
referred to Sir Hugh Cocki'’s agreement with Mr. Riinga Iyer and mentioned 
that iiowhcTo had Mr. Ranga Iyer said that there should be statutory railway board 
or that it should be established by i>arliaincntary legislation. 

Mr. Noogy gave the House the history of now this subjeet came before the 
Round Table C'onference. He said that wh(‘n it a]>pearcd in the report of the 
Federal Structure (^'iinmittee Mr. Sastri, Mr. .layakar. Mr. .Tiiinah and Sardar 
Ujjal Singh prole.sted that they had held no discussion on it. I>ord Sankey replied 
that the Maharaja of Bikaner had on more than one occasion spoken about it. The 
Muhanija of Bikaner at once said : ‘I never used the word statutory authority and 
referred only to the functions the Railway Board is exercising nowV I^ord Sankey 
promised to take note of the protests but the unwanted child still appeared in the 
report. 

Mr, Xoogy said that the Brigadier-General's report was dated Aug. 5. 19.‘U, 
which was long before the 2nd session of the Round Table Conference and yet this 
report was never supplied to the members of the Round Table (Conference and was 
probably reserved for the more congenial atmosphere of the Viceroy's House. He 
was glad that the Consultative Committee had disaiipointed the (4ovcrnment. He 
next dealt with the (luestion of commercialization and otrered to yield to Sir Huge 
Cocke if he would ueelare that (ht* demand tor safeguarding the intensts of 
European and Anglo-Indian employees on the raiiwavs was basi^d on commercial 
prineif'lcs. On the other hand General Hammond had said that the South African 
Railways had niiconimerciul {innciple.s in that they restricted themselves to costly 
white labour. As regards the questions of ratios and fares the Assembly had ahvavs 
tirgrd the (TOvernnient to appoint a rate.s tribunal but that the rates policy must be 
with the Assembly while the rates structure would be handled by the tribunal, 
hdnally, Mr. Ncogy referred to the statements in the House of (Commons by Sir 
Alfred Mond and Earl Wiuterton showing that the Indian railways’ progratnrae was 
stimulated with a view to relieve unemployment in England and recallecT Hir Charles 
Jnms’ sp(>ech at the last Empire Economic Conference. ‘The truth is that when 
Sir Edgar Wood and Sir Hugh Cocke talk of commercial principle, they wish to 
retain control to enable the railways of India to be run to the advantage of their 
own country'. 

Sir George Rainy said that he did not intervene earlier because the Government 
of India's position ex[)Iained in the despatch to the Secretary of State was known 
for the last 16 months and since then the Round Table Conference was seized of the 
subject and so far as the Government members here were concerned the matter was 
somewhat siih judif'e. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer he had shown preference for the 
French system and opined that it was important for the economic administration of 
railways that there should be a separation between the policy on one hand and com- 
mercial administration on the other. This point required to be looked into because 
there was the danger of pressure being brought to bear on the railways from the 
legislature. It was not b(‘causc politicians were bad people that their influence on 
commercial management was to be deprecated but because they were placed in a 
position in vvhich they could not but at certain times do things which would be to 
the detriment of cflicieucy and economy. However, the Railway Member was glad 
that the discussion bad enabled the Government to know the viewpoint of the mem- 
bers. Concluding, he said that as envisaged in the Government of India’s despatch there 
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would be an expart enauiry into the details of the plan which the Il<jnnd Table 
Conference Committee drew up. 

Mr» Ranga her confessed that the debate had taken a turn different from that he 
had in mind. He had not thouj^ht of a statutory railway board. However, that 

subject had come in, but surprisingly Mr. Jagannath Agarwal had BnggeHtf*d that 
in this matter he had joined hands with Sir Henry (Tidnev. If Sir Henr^ Gidney’s 
advice was followed the railways would be completely in the hands of Sir Henry 
Gidney himself. He w'as glad that there w'ould be a detailed enquirv which was 
exactly what Mr. Chetty and Mr. Mody had suggested. He aid not agree 

with Sir Hugh Cocke that the railways should be what ports were now. 
Concluding, he took the opportunity of paying a tribute to Sir George Rainy as a 
gentlemen. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Indianisation of Superior Services 

Mr. Ranga Ige.r next moved a token cut to urge the Indianisation of the superior 
services by company railways. 

Mr, Ilayman pointed out that the proportion of 75 per cent recruitment had 

been already attairuHl. Among the company-managed railways the South Indian 
Uaihvay had attained that proportion. As for the rest their proportion had risen in 
1930-31 to Cl.5 per cent. The railway Board was pursuing the matter and was 

showing a practical way to the company-managed railways to achieve the required 
results such as transfer to com[)any lines of surplus apprentices now under training 
for the State railways. 

Mr. Hayman had not concluded when the guijlotine was applied and. therefore, 
all railway demands were granted and the House adjourned till 7th. March. 


Financial Statement for 1932 — 33. 

7th. MARCH Introducing the Budget proposals for 1932-3^ in the Assembly 
to-day George Shuster said 

I rile to present the Budget for 1932-33 in circumstances which arc somewhat 
uuUHual. The House is already farailar — almost painfully familar— with the main 
features of the present financial situation and a special occasion has already been 
taken to ask for the supplies which six months ago we considered to be nece.ssary 
in order to carry us safely through next year. As His Excellency the Governor- 
General has already announced we do not* propose to ask the House at the present 
flta^c to approve any extensions or modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
which we put forward last t^eptember. A Budget speech must therefore lack much 
of the interest which normally attaches to it. Nevertheless a very important part of 
the financial business still remains to be performed — the voting of the actual grants 
for expenditure— while the occasion is an appropriate one for attempting a general 
review of the financial position. I should indeed be failing in my duty if I did not 
utilise this occasion to the full— for on the occasion of the emergency session it was 
impossible to put forward really accurate estimates of expenditure or to deal 
fully with a most important part of Government finance— the Ways and Means 
position. 

I must therefore ask Honourable Members to bear with me at some length on 
the present occasion, even though my speech may lack the interests— real even if 
painful— of an occasion for propo ing new taxation. 

Staggertno Fall in Exports and Imports 

1 shall not attempt any exhaustive review of economic conditions, but a picture 
for the current year can be drawn in a few lines. Clenerally speaking, the monsoon 
was favourable, and India has had quite a normal year ns regards agricultural 
production. Yet her exports and imports have fallen in value to a bare half of 
what they were two years ago. Exports of merchandise for the first 10 months of 
the current year amounted in value to Hs. 134]- crores as against Rs. 265 crores 
for the first 10 months of 1929-30, while the value of merSiandise imported has 
fallen from 201 to about 105 crores. These are staggering figures, and indicate the 
extent to which our present difficulties are due to world conditions. The most 
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Btrikinp: falls in exports for the period mentioned are in Jute and Jute products 
which have fallen from Rs. 09 crores to Rs. 2S}4, and raw cotton which has fallen 
from just under 51 crores to 20}4, while, as regards imports, the most notable cases 
are cotton in ami fact arcs which have fallen from 49.07 to 15.80 crores, and su^ar 
which has fallen from 15.8 to 4.9 crores. 

Nevertheless, in spile of this enormous full in the volume of trade, our favourable 
trade balance, if movements of Treasure are includt'd. for th(‘ first 10 monlhs of this 
year, is Rs. 71 crores as compari'd with R-?. 4.1 eron*s for 1929-!t0. Here is thi^ 
Hignificance of tin' export of ^;old. 

As an indication of our hi^ln'r rates of taxation I may remind the House that 
this yt'ar w(‘ have collected for the 10 montlis about Rs. Jl) crores of import duties 
on Rs. 105 crores of imports, as compared uith about Rs. crores of duties ou 
Rs. ‘.iOl crores ot imiiorts for 1929-JO. 

Deficit Over 11 (htoREs 

1 will deal very britlly with last year s ai-counts. 'fhe actual n'siills have shown 
a sniistantial impro\ caneiif on the revi.sed (‘slimates which I pivc last yt'ar. Kcvcniie 
provt'd uftually Kh. 84 lakhs lar^t'r than I expt'ctcd and (‘Xficndit urc Rs. ‘20 lakhs 
less, so that the total result was Rs. 1,10 lakhs bcltt'i - tln' at tual d( lit it bcinc, IN. 
11,58 ciorcs instead of Rs. 12,{)8 as aiiticiputctl. 

Turniiij^ now to the position for the ciirit'iit yt'ar, ami the prospect.s for nt'Xl 
year, I iit'ed not reniiiid Honourublt' Members of tin* circumsIaMcts in which we 
were forced during last Scptt'mber to undertake ‘interim’ iiieasiirt's to fortify onr 
budp'tary position. Accordint! to onr t'stimates at that time wt* shoultl, on the exi.si- 
in^i basis of taxation, have had to face dtfieiis of over 19 erores in etich of tin* vears 
1901212 Jind i9J‘2-JJ. We hope by our new’ measures of retrenclinicnt and taxation 
to reduce the deficit for the current year to Rs. 10.17 crores and for next year- - 
when the effects of retrenchment would be fully felt and with the ik'w rates of 
taxation applicable for a whole year— to reali.se" a surplus of Rs. 5.20 lakhs. 

Hut I emphasised in presenting the estimates in Stpt ember that they could not, 
in the extremely uncertain circumsiancf's then prcvaiiinti, bo regarded as more than 
guesses, and that we looked to the (Stimated surplus for next year mainly as a 
reserve margin against this uneertainty. The actual (.’ustoms ntiiniH for the 
months since last .Septt'iuber have made it necessary for us to revise our 
estimates. 

As a result we now; allow for a deterioration in the figures by about 0 erores for 
each year, and wc anticipate that the current yt'ar will I'lose with a deficit of 10,00 
crores and that the surjilus for ]9.‘»2-00 will be Its. 2,1.7 cror('.s. This surplus ol 
2.15 croros. based as it is on st'verely redact'd ('stimates of rt'venue. wc regard as 
providing a reasonable margin of safety. 

1 would remind the House also ot another eoiisideration. For tbi.s year and next 
year eombined we are providing from Rt'venne no b'ss than 10,71 erores lor Kediie 
tioii or Avoidance of Dclit. Tbis of course in no way represents n'currcnt expendi- 
ture. Moreover in our case a provision for writing off our debt, is a nu'asure oi a 
specially coiisi'rvativc nature, seeing that praetieully the wholt* of our debt is eoverett 
by })i’Ocliictivi* undertakings which tht'mHt4ves make ailetjuate tiiiancial jirovision 
against depreciation of the valut* of their capital assets. O’he matter may iheicfort; 
be looked at in this way. If we combine the resnlts for this yt ar and iu*xt yvnr our 
('Stimates show a net deficit of 11,51 crori'S. But as this is anivcd at aff('r providing 
1.0,71 crores for Reduction of Debt, our recurrent receipts for the two years will 
exceed our recurrent (jxpendilure by 2.20 crores. 

If this result is achieved over two years of unexam])]ed depression when practi- 
cally every Government in the world is having to show very heavy deficits, 
wc may, 1 think, justifiably regard the Indian financial position as cumparativ(‘ly 
sound. 

Analysis of Present Estimates 

The broad picture may be presented as follows. 8o far as gross revenue and 


expenditure are concerned : — 

(In crores of Rupees). Revenue. Expenditure. 
The results for 1900-31 are 124.60 136.18 

Our Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 134.87 134.80 

Our Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 120.77 134.43 

Our Budget Estimate for 1902-33 is 129.96 127.81 
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I must, while Kivinjj; these figures, remind the House that as they include gross 
interest payments and the counter-balancing receipts from commercial departments, 
they do not show the true picture as regards reduction in administrative expendi- 
ture. 

I will now explain the position more fully as regards the main heads of Revenue 
and Expenditure. 

Lksh Revenue. Despite Increased Taxation 

Lakhs. 


Customs.— The actual revenue (less refunds) for 1930-31 was 46.81 

The Budget Estimate for 19.il -32 was 56,46 

The Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 46,23 

The Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 52,31 


The Budget estimate for next year is thus 4,1.5 lakhs less than the current bud^t 
estimate in spite of the fact that the increased and new duties imposed by the 
Hupplemciilary Finance Act were cxj>ected to bring in additional revenue of 9-J 
crores. 

Th(! main deterioration as compared with the current budget occurs under the 
heads of sugar, silver, cotton, piecegoods and liquors. These require special mention. 

The decrease in imports of sugar has been the most important single factor in 
upsetting our csiimaics. 

Less Revenit: From Sieveu And Piece-Goods 

l^ilver. again, is an important factor in the decrease. For 1930-31 the duty 
jvctiially collected was IF. 2.;i3 lakhs. l)Ui for next yiar with the increased duty we 
are not counting ou more than IF. 1.60 lakhs. The former represented imports of 
111 million ounees and next year's estimates only allow for 34 million ounces. 

Apart from sugar or hiIvit anotlier most disappointing head has been cotton 
piecegoods. Here as comjiared with the 1931-32 Budget we are down in the current 
vear by 1,96 lakhs aiui next year by lakhs. Again, in the case of liquors, we 
nave had tu reduce our estimate for the current year by 79 lakhs, as compared with 
the BudLutt eHtimate for 1931-32. 

Re.sults Fko.m New Import Duties 

It may be interesting at this ])oint to add some comments on the operation 
of the new eusfoni*- duties imposed in the Emergency Finance Bill of last 
September. 

Impcrt Duty on Machinery’ 

The new duty of 10 per cent, on machinery produced for the four months to end 
of January 19 52* Rs, 3.') lakhs and is tstimaied to produce up to March 3l8t a 
total of 49 lakhs, ami for 19.32-3.3 Rs. 1.00 lakhs. This compares with the estimates 
furnisheil in Septeuil}er of IF. 52 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 1,03 lahhs for 
next year. Ou the eurrent year's n^sults it is. therefore, making a satisfactory show- 
ing in comparison with our estimates. 

Import Duty On Raxv Cotton 

As regards the now iinixirt duty of % anna per pound on raw cotton, we have 
had to be rinTo cautious in our pre.sent estimates and to reduce substantially the 
figures from those anticipated at the time of the Emergency Finance Bill. Here we 
are now only counting on K.s. 10 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 2,3 lakhs 

for next year compared with our original estimates of Rs. 43 lakhs and Rs. 87 

lakhs respectively. Our reduced figures are basid on estimates of imports of about 
22.800 tons in the last 0 monihs of the current year (making a total for the year of 
about 72,000 tons) and of about 46.000 tons for next year. The need for caution in 
estimating was brought out by ihe fact that imports in the first three months after 
the duty was imposed fell to 6..5000 tons as against 10,600 tons in the corresponding 

period of the pn'vious year. The total quantity imported in the previous year was 

58,000 tons. Taking these facts into account together with the shortage of this 
season’s Indian crop and the present activity of the Indian mills, the figures on 
which we have now based our estimates for next year may be regarded as providing 
a distinct margin of safety. 

As rega.ds the general effects of the duty a precise estimate is difficult just now 
owing to the presence of a number of abnormal complicating factors. 

22 
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Wisdom of Cotton Duty 

Conditions in the world’s cotton market have been abnormal, and this may 
equally be said of local conditions in India, as there has been a shortage of produc- 
tion owinp to unfavourable weather conditions, with a resultant rise in prices for 
grades which are primarily exported and not afFccted by the import duty. Expert 
opinion, however, agrees that the imposition of the duty has been responsible for a 
definite improvement in the prices paid for staple cofton. The shortage of the 
Indian crop has been offset by a bumper crop in America, and it seems very 
probable that had the duty not been imposed American cotton would have been 
imported at cheap rates to the detriment of Indian agricultural interests. It is 
fortuitous circumstances of this kind that have been mainly responsible in the past 
for large imports of American or Egyptian cotton, where these have taken place ; 
while it seems unlikely that the steady demand from Bombay for East Africans will 
be seriously dislocated bv the duty. U is, of course, too soon to trace the effect of 
the duty on the actual development of the production of staple cotton in India, but 
I am confident that all intero.sts concerned will soon realise that the import duty will 
do much to accelerate this desirable development. Tlic general concluHion is that the 
effects of this duty have been definitely favourable to Indian interests. 

Taxes on Income 

Lakhs. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds and share of provincial Governments ) 


for 1930-31 was 16,00 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 17,44 

The Revised estimate for 1031-32 is 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 18.73 

Salt Revenve. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds ) for 1930-31 was 6,8.3 

The Budget estimate for 19.31-32 was 7,05 

The Revised estimate for 19.31-32 is 8^8 

The Budget estimate for 1932-32 is ^.43 

Co M MERCIA L DEPARTMENTS. 

The actual net revenue for 1931-32 was 4,03 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 3,93 

The Revised estimate for ]9;U-32 is —1,39 

The Budget estimate for 19.32-33 is —19 


Honourable Members are already familiar with the position ns regards the Rail- 
way Budget. We do not expect any contribution from Railways either in the 
current year or the next. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the loss in the working of the Department in 
the coming year, after allowing lor the full effect of the rctrenchmint and taxation 
measures, is now expected to be about Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Summary of Revenue Estimateh 

To sum up, the Budget for 1932-33 under the beads of Tax Revenue from Com- 
mercial Departments, Opium Revenue and Other Revenue and the Finance headings 
shows as compared with the current budget : 

In lakhs of Rupees 


Better Worse 

4* ■“ 

Tax Revenue retained by the Central Government, i.e., exclu- 
ding the transfer to the Road Fund -88 

Net Revenue from Commercial Departments -412 

Opium Revenue ( gross ) -83 

Finance headings -{-41 

Other revenues -30 

-{•41 -622 


5.81 
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Expenditure Estimates 
Summary. — I must now turn to the expenditure side, but before Roing into 
details I will summarise the position so as to complete the other side of the picture 
to the Revenue summary which I have just given. 

CiviE Expenditure. 

Lakhs 


The actual Civil exjienditure in 1930-31 was 24,93 

The Budget estimnie for 1931-32 was 23,34 

The Revised estimate for 1931-.32 is 22,65 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 20,65 

Military Ex pen di tub f. 

The actual Military expentliriiro (net) in 1930-31 was 54,30 

The Budget estimate for 1931 was 52,00 

The Revised esiimate for 1.131-32 is 51,76 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 46.74 


From these figures it will be seen that total Civil and net Military expenditure 
in 1932-33 is estimated at 67,39 lakhs, which is 11,84 lakhs less than for 1930-31, and 
7,05 lakhs less than the current budget. 

To complete any comparison between the Budget for the current year and next 


year — according to the summary which I have given : 

The reduction in net Receipts under the headings of Tax Revenue, Com- lakhs 
mercial departments, Finance heads, and other receipts is 5,81 

While the in-t reduction in Civil and Military expenditure is 7,95 

Thus accounting for a net improvement of 2,14 

As the surplus in the current year’s budget was Rs. 1 lakh, the surplus 

we are estimating in 1932-33 is 2,15 


I will now' turn to the second class of expenditure w'hich really represents addi- 
tional outgrdogs. IJonourabic Members may think that in these hard times we ought 
to have admitted nothing new’, but certain items have been absolutely unavoidable. 

I wi'l raeorion the following more important itema : — 

Rs. lakhs for the Round Table Conference committees now touring in 
India. 

Rs. 3 >4 lakhs representing the increased rupee equivalent of our contribution to 
the League of Nations due mainly to the fall in the gold value of the rupe«. This 
is notatde as being practically our only external obligation which has increased 
owing to this change in our currency. 

Rs. 2 lakhs for the All-Iudia "Medical Council, and the Calcutta Hygiene 
lustitute. 

North- We6t Frontier Province 

Before I leave the subject of Civil Expenditure, I must make special reference to 
one substantial change in the estimates before the House this year. This arises from 
the change in the constitutional position of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
position is explained in detail in the Financial Bt'cretary’s Statement and for my 
present purpose 1 need merely summarise it by saying that a sum amounting to 
about Rs. 66X lakhs drops out. from the Government of India receipts, represent- 
ing the revenue for the area of the new Governor’s Province, while on the other 
aide expenditure amounting to about Rs. I,63j4 lakhs is taken over by the 
Province, The net diflerenee between these two figures is a deficit of about 97X 
lakhs, and as against this our proposal is that the Central Government should give 
a subvention of one crore to the new Province. It is a subvention on this baais 
which appears in the demands for grants placed before the Assembly. It has been 
fixed at a round figure and gives the Province a small margin of about 2f lakhs. 
The subvention is to be operative for three years, or until the new Constitution for 
India is inaugurated — whichever is the earlier. In either event the position will again 
be revised. 

Hon’ble Members will observe from the form of the Demand for the North-West 
Frontier Province that we have, therefore, been forced to provide (a) for a 
certain amount of direct expenditure in . the early part of April next, and (b) 
for virtually handing back to the province the revenue wnich we may collect during 
that period. 
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Military Expenditure 

I must now turn to the Army Bud^^et. 

Revised Estimate, 193L32 : — The budget allotment for military expenditure in 
1931-32, excluding the special grant for expansion of the Territorial Force waft Rs. 
51,90 crores- 22 lakhs, representing the proceeds of the emergency cut on the pay of 
officers has been surrendered, and the revised estimate now siaiuls at 51. G8 crores. 

The military authorities have conducted their retrenchment campaign on an 18 
months’ plan, *extendir\g over the period from the Ist October, IbiU to the 3l8t 
March, 1933. Retrcndiment on a large scale necessarily involves the payment of 
substantial terminal charges and it was an esKcntial part of the military programme 
to reduce expenditure in the last six months of the current tinaneinl yVar iu order 
that credit might be taken in 1932-.33 for the full clleet of re t n ru-hment. The 
military authorities were assisted l)y a further fall in pi ices which will produce 

a saving of about 17 lakhs. With the lu'lp of this windfall Hik Kxcadlt'm’y the 
Commander-in-Chief has bet'ii abhs by insisting on general cconf»niy in exptnditure 
and by introducing forthwith certain r('trenchment mca‘'Urcs whiih bring in immedi- 
ate savings, to complete succi'SsfuHy the tirt stage of his programme, \part from 
the formal surrender of the 22 lakhs on officeis' pay. His Excclb ncv has (ffccted 
saving sufficient to meet the whole cost of ('initUo nn nt of trooj>H in tl\c Burma re- 
hellion and other disturbances (about lakhs' wiihont any aiiditional grant, and to 
carry forward a sum of 21 lakhs, w'hich should suffice to cover terminal charges 
payable in 19.32-33. 

Budget Estimate for 19.32-33. — lu Sej)ffrnl)cr last I informed tlic House that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Fhief had agreed, as 1h(‘ Army's contribution in th(‘ 
national emergency, to accept a cut of Ks. 5^2 ciorcs on his ]t<.’ll-,52 i)U<lget, I 
have now only to say that His Excellency has mad«' good his umlirtaking in full 
and that the ’estimate for the military budget in 19.''>2-.';:> excluding a^ain the special 
grant for the Territorial Force, stands at ‘jf'.Go erores. 

The total reduction, which is raised to 5^ <Torcs to allow for certain unavoidable 
new items such as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, is m.ide up of first. 
1,40 crores from cuts in pay, sei'ondly. 3,10 (Torrs from rt trcnchmeut measures 
in recurrent expenditure and thirdly. 1 creme from p()st[)on( nieiit of progrtss with the 
special re-equipment programmi*. 

The Army authorities have, throughout made it oh'ar that thf‘y have only ngrml 
to postponement in order to h(‘lp in rnt'cting the present national emergency, aud 
that the permanent cancellation of thes(> measun's could not — c'*ns'sii*nily with 
maintaining the effieienoy of the Army — be (ffected. His Kxeclicncy tJic ('ommander- 
in-Chief has given an assurance that h(* will not relax his eflorrs to se( ure further 
reductions in recurrent expenditure botli by pie‘'Sing cm with measure's already 
accepted, and by developing any further lines that may prcbi nt tluiuMlees, but ho 
has made it clear that he does not see any hope of being able to find ceonomics 
in normal expenditure, that is to say, economies from nie'asure s other than the 
reduction of fighting troops which raises quite different issues, which can go near to 
balancing the burden of 1,23 lakhs which we.ulel arise- from restoring cuts in pay 
combined with the disappearance of (he 05 lakhs of special saving on recurrent 
expenditure from next ye-ar. In support of this he points out that m spite of the 
intensive examination of all sources of ceonomy both by his own officers and by the 
Retrenchment Gommittee, it w'as only possible to work up to the iircscnt reduction 
of 5^ crores by reducing troops at a saving of .35 lakhs. Further, although provi- 
sion has been made in the estimates for 1932-3.3 for some rise in the 

prices of food grains, ns compared with (hose prevailing in 1931-32, fhe rates 
now taken are still far below the recent normal level, and. if prices should 

rise to be stabilised at something like the 1929 level and this event, 

though welcome on general grounds, would mean an automatic increase in the 

military estimates. On these considerations His Excvlleney wishes it to be 
made clear that he cannot regard the budget figures of 40,65 crores as representing 
a new standard level of standing charges, and the nomal cost of the Forces at their 
present strength when the cut in pay is restor^id must be recoguisecl to be about 43 
crores even if the prevailing low prices of grain etc. continue. I have thought it 
right to let Honourable Members know the conclusions which His Excellency has 
drawn from the facts of the present situation, and I can only add that the Govern- 
ment will continue to press for all possible efforts to secure further recurrent econo- 
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miee and that the campaifcn for retrenchment will not be regarded as hnally cloaed 
with the achievements of this year. 

There are two important points which such an examination reveals, first the 
effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and secondly, the direction in which 
reserve powers of taxation to meet emcrt^ency can be exercised. 

PnoTEt TivK Effect of Import Dutieb 

I will take these points in order. It is in our import duties that the most 8ip;ni- 
ficant changes have been made. Amont' the customs import duties the two larpjest 
individual items were until two years atro those on cotton piece^^nods and su^ar. 
The recent increases in these duties — which formerly were re^arclid only as revenue 
measures— would in any case and apart from any decisions which the Legislature 
has taken or may shortly take in rcfrard to them, have eiven to them a highly pro- 
tective charactiT.* It is olnious that as the* protective effect increases, their value as 
revenue producers must diminish. 

Afolooia for Taxin(. thi: Masses 

On the otlier hand, if we turn to the main articles of consumption by the Indian 
masses we find a different picture and the inerrases made in the rates of taxation 
are likely to provide substantial increases in revenue. 

I:i the cas(' of kf'roseni*, for examr>le. we expect to get in the current year, from 
( xcise and import duties eomhined. Its. 3,57 lakhs, as compared with an average 
for ]928-'.:9 to 19:10-31 of Ks. 2.71 lakhs. Here, therefore, is a n serve to which we 
have beiMi alile Ofi'ctively to turn. 

Then, salt, again, as regards the enhancement of 25 ))er cent, in the duty seems 
to ha’ e hail no apprecialile effect on the consunijiiion. and we are able to anticipate 
increased revenue in a full year apart from the immediate and temporary gain from 
the abolition of the salt eretlit .system) of Rs. 1,(K) lakhs over and above the normal 
revenue at ♦he old rate. 

I might here also mention two other articles of consumption by the Indian masses 
the results in regard to which are eipially interesting. I refer to belelnuts and 
spices. 

As regards bi tel nuts, the recent sul stantial inerrases in duly do not appear 
greatly to have affected consumption, for we are relying on a revenue* of about Ra. 
W lakhs for the current year and Rs. 03 Jakhs next year from this duty, as against 
a normal revenue hi fore the increase of Rs. 33 lakhs. * 

\ similar result appears in the case of spices. From those items (doves, 
nutmegs and pepper) lor which separate trade statistics arc on record— and they 
constitute 80 per cent, of the whok* — wt* are able to anticipate a revenue of about 
R«. 20 lakhs in fho current year and of Rs 22 lakhs next year, against a normal 
revenue before the increases in duty of under Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Only an Illustration 

The figures which I have given are, of course, in a sense, only an illustration of 
well-known principles aflVciing the yield of taxes on aiticks of elastic and inelastic 
demand. But it * is iutcrcsting to examine how these principles work out 
in practice. Such an examination of these examples indicates that a 
Finance Member— who has unfortunately to be hard heartid and exclude all 
sentiment from his plans and calculations — must be brought to the conclusion 
that if in times of emergency ho needs to raise extra revenue, then his 
most sure and reliable course is to impose slight increases in the taxes which 
fall on the masses of the population. A few annas per head from 300 millions is 
the most effective course, whereas attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited 
class seem almost to have reached their limit. This is a conclusion which is not 
likely to be popular, but all who share in the responsibility for maintaining the 
financial position of India must face hard facts. 

While these facts must be faced, I do not wish to suggest that where increased 
revenue is sought there should not be a fair and proportionate increase in direct 
UxatioD. No critic of the Government coufd in the face of the recent heavy 
inoreases in incometax, complain that this proportion has not been preserved. The 
increases in rates are well known, and beyond this it is merely necessary to state 
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the simple fact that in times of ^reat depression we are counting on getting about 
18J crores from incometax as compared with an average of slightly over 16 crorea 
for the five years of comparative prosperity from 1923 to 1028. 

Borrowing Prooramme 1932-33. 

With this reduced provision for Kailway Capital expenditure for the Provinces. 
I estimate that it will he possible to reduce the amount of Treasury Bills held by 
the public by about 1 % crons from our current resources, and that w^e shall not 
have to rai‘^(‘ any loans during the year, except for the purpose of meeting or 
coiivrrtinp maturing loan (»bligation‘<. As regards the latter, the 0 per cent, sterling 
bonds 19;V2-33, which Oovernment have the option to repay on the 15th June 1932, 
will in any case be repaid. In the estimates which I am now presenting I have 
treated the fluids for this purpose as being provided by corresponding new* borrowing 
in liOiidon. But it is quite possible that this will not be necessary. If exchange 
continues as at present it n]ipears likely that we shall he able to repay these bonds 
without borrowing in London the necessary funds for the pur- hase of the sterling 
required being provided l^y borrowing in India. As ri'gards rupee loans, I am 
reckoning tliat we shall issue a loan of erores i.e., the amount required to 

provide for the r< payment of the 0 per cent, bonds 1932 falling due on the 1st 
Ociob»r 19'12. I would add that if the r« cent improving tendency in the (lovern- 
ment sc('urifies market continues, it should be possible to raise a larger loan in 
India on favmiralile terms and in that case we shall prohahly take advantage of this 
opportunity to fund a part of the floating debt and thus reduce this to a greater 
extent than the erores which I have, as already explained, allowed for meeting 
out of current resources. 

Lv Defen'oe or Expansion of CrnRENCv 

I must now make a few general remarks on the currency position with particular 
refr fence to thf' criticisms of the re^-ent expansion whi<*h has bei n appearing in 

efr'’ain seciions of the Itulian press. If I treat this criticism as worthy of any 
serious reply I do so mninly heeau-e from eiTtaiu questions w’hich have been asked 
recently in fliis Ifousc if appears that Honourable Memlxrs are anxious to have 
their minds cleared on the matter. Rut very biiifly what is said amounts to this — 
that the rer’cnt expansion of the eurrency is not justified by any rise in rupee 

pricc.s : and that tlie Government is in effect using the note printing ptifa 
to meet its own reijuircments, thereby causing a dangerous inflationary 
position. 

ApoLociTA For Lvflatjox 

Now so long as the (iovi'niment is the currency authority it is simple and 
obvious for our critics to say that our currency policy is dictated by revenue 
considerations. But our answer is equally simple and obvious. 8o long as our 
exchange is pegged to sometbing (*xternal — either gold nr, as et present, an external 

enrniiey, like sterling— we ecuild not follow such a course even if we so desired. 

We cannot in fact expand or contract eurrency beyond the actual requirement of 
th*^ public whu'h uses that currency without the results becoming apparent in our 
exchange position. If a Government has to expand enrrenry to mc«'t its own needs 
because its r»VL'nuo is inadequate and because its credit is so bad that it cannot 
borrow en ugh to make ends meet, then its exchange will wiaken and collapse. 
The great improvement which has recently taken place both in our credit and 
exchange is the most effective answer which J can give to Government’s critics. 
The money market is a shrewd judge. And the money markets of India and 
the world clearly do not share the views of oui critics. 

Dual Role 

The criticism has in one respect a certain interest, heeause its very nature points 
to one feature in the Indian situation which we all admit to be undesirable — 

namely that the Government is aLo the currency authority. We have a dual role, 
and so long as we have this dual role not only will it he easy for our critics to say 
that our currency policy is dictated by revenue considerations, but we ourselves are 
put into the unfortunate position that fluctuations in our receipts as currency 

authority react upon and upset our budgetary position. But let me assure this 

House that we keep these two roles rigidly distinct, and that we never allow our 

revenue needs to deflect us from a sound currency policy, purely our own record — 
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particularly recently — proves this. In those difficult eighteen months which preceded 
last September, when our revenue was fulling short of our actual oul goings, we did 
not hesitate to perform our duty as currency authority by drawitjg off the market 
that surplus money which had to be withdrawn in order to maititain stability of 
exchange. We had to raise our floating debt not merely to meet our revenue 
requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to contract surplus currency. 
That process reacted most severely on our budgetary position, and made the 
deterioration in our general financial position appear far greater than was really the 
case. I had occasion to deal fully with this aspeett of the matter last year. To-day 
the wheel has turned, and the improvement in our position as currency authority is 
favourably influencing both our general financial poHition and our budgetary 
equilibrium. But we are really doing no more than recovering a part of the ground 
that we lost last year, and we have not er<‘atcd a single pn* of currency beyond 
what the public requires. Let me again remind the House of the figures which I 
have already given. Our expansion in the current year has ])rovided us with net 
additional funds of Rs. 35 cror(‘S. hut our contraction in the two preceding y(ars 
was Rs. 4334 crores. so that in the three years th(‘ (rovemmeikt in pei forming its 
duty as currency authority has had to los(‘ rf sources of Rs 83^2 crores. I rom the 
recent improvement the whole country is deriving great lx lu-fit and w^' have done 
our iKX^t, to the extent that we W(Te iuslife'd by the exchantre position in doing so, 
to ease the position for commerce ana industry by snpj)lMiig them with the currency 
that they required and by regulating our Treasury Bill policy in a way which has 
enabled the bank to reduce its rate from 3 per cent, to fi per cent. Why should our 
critics cavil at that? 

To those who say that the recent rise in prices has not been sufficient to justify 
the extent of our expansion I can only answer that the f)ublic whose needs wc as 
currency authority have to supply has absorbed the money. There is no evidence 
either i.i the Bank’s figures or otherwise of an undue surplus. It is not possible to 
say exactly when* the money has gone. 8oinc is un<louht(>(lly ri'quired to meet the 
gre^iter needs of trade with higher runc»^ prices for commodities. It is clear also 
that in certain cases currency must now oe held where gold was held before. That 
show’s a gratifying confidence in the country's curreney. Apart from this I would 
make two oliscrvations. In the first place stocks of curreney held in the banks and 
throughout the country must have been r(Kluc*d to abnormally low figures liy the 
contraction which we eflected np till S'ptcmber. and as a re^^^ult of the high rates 
for Treasury Bills which we had to maintain. There was clearlv much leeway to 
be made up. In the second place, in a country with a fully developed money market 
organisation, coritraetion and expansion of credit plays a much me)re imf)ortant part 
than contraction and expansion of currency. India is not enrin-ly on a par w'ltn a 
modern Western country in this respect, Excc{>t in a few' largo towns there is 
no fully developed money market, or ort'dit machinery. In the vast areas of the 
countryside the organisation is still on anchmt lines, and the possibilities of variation 
in the absorption of currency arc comparatively large. In the last few months in 
India there is no evidence of any large expansion of credit, and the whole demand 
for extra accommodation has falfeii on currency. This mu-^t he remembered in asses- 
sing the situation in India. In any case (whatever our critics say) wc can assert 

with the greatest assurance that the present position is sound. On the other hand, 

it is quite obvious that the recent improvement in the excliange position and in the 
demand for currency has been very largely duo to the sale and export of gold. If 
that were to cense, and if there W’crc to be any economic set-back in the world 

with a renewed fall in gold and rupee prices then we may again have to reverse 

the present process in order to maintain a sound position, \yili our critics in that 
case shift their ground yet once more and criticise us again from the other side ? 
For the present at least let us hope that such a necessity will not arise, and until 
it does let us be thankful for small mercies in the welcome improvement which has 
recently come about. 

The reference to the export of gold which I have just made brings me to that 
another matter on which I must say something because the public mind is so 
much concerned about it. I would at the outset draw a distinction between the 
export of gold from private holdings and any loss of gold from our monetary 
reserves. The distinction is not always kept clear in the public mind. There has of 
course been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the contrary our 
holding has largely increased in the current year. Therefore, so far as the backing 
to our currency is concerned, there has been no weakening of the position. 
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Id the meanwhile the export is giving India favourable trade balance and enabling 
her people, who are in this way realising a small portion of their reserves, to tide 
over the prcHent terribly difficult times. India is thereby being saved much of the 
hardship under which other countries are sutrering. Reserves are being drawn 
upon in hard times and as His Excellency asked of what use is a reserve if it can 
never be drawn upon. 

Those, however, who deplore the present export of gold apparently hold the view 
that gold is so extraordinarily valuable as a possessioit that no country which has 
once acquired it should part with a single ounce of it— particularly not in the pre- 
sent times of economic crisis. And many of them go on to assert that the present 
Government of India alone of all Governments is allowing this export to take place. 

Now, in the first place, to the general argument I think the answer is simple. 
What is the special and unique quality of gold which justifies the holding of it? 
Surely its quality as a reserve which on the lust report is, according to the present 
world system, the only ultimate sure method for settling obligations as between one 
country and another. But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is that 
the gold must on occasions be used for this purpose. If it is never to be used it 
might just as well be at the bottom of the sea. 

America, still on gold, is in terrible difficulties, and is straining every clTort— a.s 
recent annoiinecments show to find a policy which will bring about a rise in the 
gold prices of commodities, or, in other words, a fall ii. the value of gold. If she 
succeeds her present currency system may survive. If she does not, she. too. may be 
forced offi the gold standard. This is no exaggrTatioii of the position. Why. there- 
fore, should the people of India be deprived of the right to ox» rcise tboir own 
judgment in this matter and sell their gold ? My critics would answer : “Let 
them do so, but let the (govern ment buy it and use this opportunity to build up 
reserves for starting a Reserve Bank." But to this tiuTc are clear answers. First, 
“For the Government as currency authority to buy gold now that the ciitreiiey is 
divorced from gold would be a pure speculation." Srondly, “The (Joverriment could 
not afford to buy and hold all the gold which is being oflercd now, for it has its 
own external obligations to meet." Thirdly, “If currency reserves are required, and 
if we could afibrd now to accumulate them, we have already our proper proj)oriiou 
of gold. It is rather external securities that we need to complete an ample margin 
of reserves.*’ Fourthly, “We are indirectly acquiring sterling securilits against the 
gold exports so far as the proceeds are not reiiuiriMj to meet the balance of pay- 
ments due on private accounts. tSo fur as our financial position permits of it wo 
shall use these securities to increase our currency reserves.’’ 

Wc have given this matter our most ccaistant and careful lOnHidcration ever 
since last October when the process began, and we are absolutely certain that in the 
present circumstances the best interests of India are ladiig Htrv*d allowing free 
movement of gold to continue— that in fact this movement is jirovmg tliat India’s 
gold resources are an immense reserve of slrengih, the moderate cmployim'ut of 
which is saving her ptople at present from much suffiTuig, and [»reserving the 
balance of payments and the credit of the country as a whole in times when other 
countries, particularly countries whose economic conditions resemlile those of India 
are sorely stained. 

Our critics often speak as though the interests of Government were somehow 
different to the interest of the couniry in this matter. There could be no more 
absurd idea. The difficulties of (lovernment, cither as the authority for revenue and 
expenditure, or as currency authority, react on the public and ‘vicp-vcrsa.’ What 
are signs at present ? We are free from hampering measures of exchange 
control ; exchange is strong ; our credit improved ; we have reduced our external 
obligations and strengthened our reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest 
charges, and improving the chances for raising fresh capital when this is needed for 
the development of the country ; the bank rate has come down from 8 to 6 per 
cent., and, as a lesult, all who are engaged in trade and industry have obtained 
great relief ; while, as another result, (government securities are rising, a fact 
which in its turn is improving the position of ail banks and investors. If 
anyone fails to see benefit to the public in all these sings he must be blind 
indeed. 

General Conclusion 

On a broad review I think we may feel satisfied with the position. We can face 
next year with a prospect of a fairly substantial surplus, while even though the 
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current year is closing: with a nominal deficit, if we take into account the 
provision which we are making!; f»‘om revenue for reducing our debts, we can 
actually reckon on a surplus of receipts over expenditure for the two yean 
combined. 

I have dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal political condi- 
tions. Her - the mere fact that constitutional changes are impending makes it all 
the more nec^sary that we should preserve the country’s financial foundations in 
a sound condition and convince the world that any future Indian Government will 
so maintain them. The latter is a task on which Indian leaders should concentrate. 
But just at this time, we see, on the contrary efforts in certain Quarters to propagate 
mistrust, and to impede the normal course of trade. I have taken no account of 
any effectfl fromo those efforts in my calculations. Local effects theic may be, and 
Bombay, for example, with her strange passion for sclf-infiicted wounds, may, unlesi 
the commercial interests so threatened bestir themselves, find herself wounded 
beyond recovery and in danger of losing her place as a commercial market, just as 
she has been losing her industrial place to other centres. But. so far as India as a 
whole is concerned, wo confidently believe that such efforts will fail to have any 
appreciable effect on her economic life, and that ultimately the good sense of ths 
country will prevail. 

Is it vain even now to ask for co-operation in India when we are trying to 
establish conditions foi the n< w constitution? I will say no more now than that the 
position will require very careful consideration during the coming year. If in the 
handling of these problems representatives of the unofficial communities in India 
were ready to give their advice and support to Government, I feel confident that 
the national interests wou'd benefit from such co-operation. Hon’ble Members may 
perhape take up these points in debate. 

We have in the past year ridden a storm which might well have wrecked us, but 
we ha^ e emerged fron it stronger than before. We have overhauled our expenditure 
and reduced this to a level which should leave us a margin of revenue when any 
eco oraic recovery begins, and at least substantially ease the financial problems at 
the start of the new Constitution. Difficulties there are which still remain to be 
overcome, and tn-ks to bo accomplished. If the Indian public would co-operate in 
a common effort with Government, this could be done more surely and more 
easily ; but we are determined that it shall be done. In the meanwhile, if we look 
round the world in the present times of difficulty we may fairly claim that there is 
no country in the world whose intrinsic financial position is sounder, or whose ulti- 
mate prospect of economic advance in the future is more bright. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

9th. MARCH The Assembly met to-day to commence the general discussion 
of the Budget. Mian Shah Natrax initiated the discussion. He said, be- 
hind the consoling words of the Finance Member, there lay the desert of poverty of 
a sub-continent. He referred to the social services rendered by Western Govern- 
ments, which were all absent in India. He opposed any thought of taxing kerosene 
and salt in the future, and ple.adod that the Government of India should bring 
down its administrative expenditure in relation to the taxable capacity of the people. 
He considered that military expenditure could be reduced through reduction in 
troops had found no justification, for instance, for the expenses incurred on Bazmak. 
He urged the abandonment of Civil Disobedience, and pleaded for co-operation at 
the R. T. C. to enable a settlempnt between the two countries which might lead to 
national prosperity. 

Sir Hugh Code, leader of the European Group, recalled his nine years’ associa- 
tion with the Assembly from the days of Sir Basil Blackett's Finance Membership, 
as this would be the last occasion for him to speak on the Budget. He felt that 
whan during the Blackett regime. Provincial contributions were eliminated, they all 
felt that the revenues of the country would go ahead and enable further reduction 
m taxation. Instead, the picture became dismal and he felt a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the present Finance Member. 

Sir H. Cocke referred to the labours of the Federal Finance Committee, and to 
the suggestions in some Quarters that a greaF part of the income-tax should go to 
the provinces. He held that it was important, now that the Customs revenue was 
heavily Mling, that the Central Government should not be starved of adequate 
8B ^ 
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finances. He also held that, if social services were to be increased and the lot of the 
poor man helped. Finance Members of the future would have to impose a small 
burden on the masses. He referred to the fij^ures of revenue and expenditure for 
the five years, 1923 to 1928, and the present position, which showed that the Rs. 24 
crores gap in revenue had been made up through 11 crores of retrenchment and 13 
crores of extra-taxation. One extraordinary development was the habit of invest- 
ment among the common people. Through education, thrift had developed, and if 
this trend continued, the Government’s borrowing would be more and more through 
the masses rather than from the classes and bankers. He hoped the Finance Mem- 
ber’s calculations of a substantial surplus next year would turn out to be true. 
The Government needed the help of all, and they should marshall their forces to 
prevent the political situation from reaching on the financial situation. 

Dr. Dalai said that the prestige of the British stood higher than at any time, 
and if the Congress had the welfare of India at heart, it should shake off’ the war 
mentality, and join the Government in constitution-making. 

Mr. B* Das remarked that Dr. Dalai had no right to speak on purely political 
matters. A recent meeting in London under the chairmansni]) of the Hon. ikrtrand 
Russel, had resolved urging the Government to come to terms with the Congress. 
That was his only reply to Dr. Dalai's observations. 

Claiming himself to be a constitutionalist. Mr. B. Das asked where was the 
response from the Government’s side to the Xalionalist demands. The (4overoment 
themselves were not constitutionalists. Why did they throw to the winds the prin- 
ciples of sound finance and give a subvention to Sir (teorge Schuster’s orphans — 
the North-West Frontier and Aden ? fhe speaker complained that the inciaence of 
taxation was not properly distributed and that there was a tendency for the rich 
man to go free, while the half-starved loyal poor man was ffoeced. 

As a member of the Public Accounts Committec. Mr. Das reft rred to cases in 
which the Provincial Governments did not pay interest for portions of the loans 
taken from the Central Government and insisted on the Gentral (iovernroent being 
stiff’. Concluding, he objected to the absence of financiers from the i>rovinces on 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

Mr Siiaramarajn objected to the Government of India's method of raising taxa- 
tion, spurning the advice of the representatives of the peopb . In the circumstances, 
constitutional privileges said to be enjoyed by the Assembly were unreid, rendering 
co-operation impossible. If India was to have a constitution on an all India Federal 
basis then each province must have its inffiiences placetl on a stronger foundation 
and not to be made dependent largely on Excise revenue, which Mas itself a decrea- 
sing factor in view of economic and political causes. Me welcomed the idea of the 
provinces collecting and taking income-tax. 

Alluding to the military expenditure, the speaker contested the view that India 
was expos^ to danger on all borders and wanted adequate provision for establishing 
an Indian Navy. He was alarmed at Sir (ieorge Schuster's announcement that the 
Comraander-in-Ohief would next year ask for higher military expenditure. On the 
other hand, the speaker put in a" plea for reduction of military expenditure to an 
amount lower than what the Inchcatie Committee had recommended. It was mons- 
trous to think of the luchcape Committee s figure in these days of fall in prices. 

Referring to the expenditure on the civil side Mr. Sitaramaraju argued in favour 
of a national standard of wages for Indians as suggested by Mr. K. 0. Roy in his 
evidence before the Lee Commission. In this connection, he referred amidst applause 
to the voluntary surrender of Rs. 1,000 in his salary by Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari. 
Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and wondered if 
any other officer had made a similar offer in this national emergency. Patriotic men 
like Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari should come forward. As regards salaries for future 
entrants, he asked why the Government of India had not yet adopted the policy 
followed by some Provincial Governments of taking men on a salary representing a 
reduction of 15 per cent. 

Mr. N. M. Joski contested Mr. Mody's point of view, and held that the majority 
of taxes of the Central Government, being indirect, fell on the poorer classes and 
yet the expenditure of the Government was directed entirely to safeguarding the 
interests of propertied classes. Poor people, all over the world, did not want armies. 
They had nothing to lose. He urged direct taxation and a reduction in indirect 
taxation. Thus, the taxable limit of income could be reduced from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 500 or 600. Commencing on the attitude of the House he said : ’*This House 
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stands for capitalistic interests. Its conduct in throwing out the Foreign Investment 
Taxation Bill proved how it was a tool of the capitalists." Finely, Mr. Joshi 
pleaded that the Government of India should exert its influence in the international 
world to bring about recovery from the depression caused by the mad policy of tariffs 
and protection. 

Mr. Bh/(pat Simjh considered that the present distress was due to political causes 
which were largely Government’s creation. Of the 300 officers retrenched, he asked, 
how many were Indians ? lie advocated a graduated cut in salaries, and severely 
criticised military expenditure. 

Mr, 8. C, Joff said that (he very fact that the Finance Member intended to tax 
the poor man’s salt and kerosene and other necessities showed the extreraeties to 
which they wore driving the people. He pleaded for reduction of British troops and 
rapid Indiaiiisation. But, he was alarmed at (he Finance Member's statement that 
48 crorcs should be regarded as the minimum. If that was really the case, then 
the Government did not mean to Indianise the Army or reduce its expenditure. 

Mr. Dumasia referred to the five year plan of Soviet Biissia and asked why a 
similar programme could not be carried out in India in order to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

Mr. Nftvakmuar Dadhorni suggested a rt.striction on the export of gold. The 
depletion of th(‘ Government’s Hnances was due to unnecessary expenditure on 
c'ommittecs and conferences. Though he did not grudge the subvention to the 
Frontier, it was inadvisable in the present tinancial position of the Government. 
The (rovernmeiit’s policy of rule by Ordinances went against any hope of recovery. 

Afr. Lalchand NaraJrai attacked (he system of administration as being the cause 
of the present muddle, and did not agree that the world-wide depression had any- 
thing to do with the present situation in India. Unless the political situation 
cased, there wji-s no hope of balancing the Budget. He did not understand why the 
rwommenclatioii of rcspoijsil)le committee^ on retrenchment appointed by the Govern- 
ment should not be accepted in toto. He regarded it as a bad precedent to grant 
a subvention to any Province. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Heddi supjioricKj Mr. B. Itas's observations regarding the poor 
masses Ixjiiig mulcted, and the rich people comparatively escaping the burden of 
taxation. He objwtwl to any suggestioti to increase the burden of the masses by 
way of increasing the duty on kerosene oil and betel-nuts. It was cruel that, at a 
time when disarmament was the talk in other countries, the Indian Government had 
not reduced the military expenditure appreciably. He quoted from the Army Re- 
trenchment Committee’s Report to show that there was needless overstaffing in the 
Military Medical Service. The Indian Army was regarded by the British as merely 
a link in the chain of fiiiiierial defence. 


UUh. MARCH ’.—Ilafi ChaudJmnf hmail resnniing the debate to-day said that 
officials in India should feel that they were public servants and not public 
masters. Civil and Military expenditure, at least at this late stage, should 
be reduced to a level commensurate with the reduced resxnue. Unless the 
present system of rule by repressiou was abandoned, there was not prospect 
of trade revival and customs revenue would still further reduce year by 
year. He appealed to the Government not to exasperate the poor people by threat 
of taxation on kerosene, salt, etc. 

Sir Henry Oidne^ hoped that the ten per cent eut would soon be given up in 
order to restore confidence of the subordinates. He did not believe that the Finance 
Member would be able to receive more money by piling up income-tax as it had 
reached its limit Instead he suggested that taxing of pan and other luxuries would 
bring money very easily, Procet'ding, the speaker emphasised that the strength of 
the army should not be reduced, because it would lead to chaos and insecurity in 
the country. lieferring to Anglo-Indians, Sir H. Gidney said that they were 
pioneers of Empire building who by their long and peaceful service played *a great 
part in fostering and developing industry in tne country. It would be nothing but 
expropriation if other communities tried to deprive them of their well-earned 
position in the public service of the country. Referring to his memorandum to the 
first Round Table Conference which was referred to by Mr. C. S. Kanga.Aiytr 
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during the railway budget discuceion. Colonel Qidney pointed out that it had 
become out of date as another modifiea one was presented in the Second Conferonoo. 

Sardar Sant Sitigh said that the reasonable demands of the Indian people for a 
self-respecting position on honourable terms in the Empire had been consistently 
spnrnea with contempt. Ever since the Great War. Indians had offered co-operation 
in abundance not only by service in the Army but even by coming to this 

Assembly. But the result had been repression and more repression. The tail-talk 

of reforms side by side with repression was not the remedy for discontent, but it 
would be driving discontent underground which would recoil on tht ir own heads if 
allowed any further. In spite of the co-operation of Opposition members in (he 
Assembly who had been called by people as toadies, they had been slighted and 
insulted by the promulgation of measures without their consultation. 

Sir Abdur Leader of the Independent Party, complimented 8ir George 

Schuster for his masterly skill in presenting the budget, but observed that Sir 
George Schuster was helpless and was being dictated to by his muster at Whitehall 
as regards the policy. To have linked the rupee to the sterling on which specu- 
lators profited, was surely to injure India. It should bo loft to the representatives 
in the Assembly to fix the level of expenditure and then if there was any surplus 

they could reduce the burden of taxation of people. At present, the position was 

the other way about. Referring to the Retrenehmcnt Committee operations, he 
emphasised tne general policies outlinc^i in the General Purposes Committee (of 
which he was the President) and whereon Mr. Ramsay 8cott had rendered valuable 
assistance and co-operation and asked to what extent was Indian isal ion being 
followed. In particular, he pointed out that 300 officers were discharged and asked 
what compensation had been paid to them. If the recommendations of the 
Committee were followed, they would find room for further cutting down expendi- 
ture and thereby make it possible to reduce taxation. (V)n<*lii(]ing, Sir Abdur 
Rahim referred to the export of gold and said that a reserve of gold was necessary 
for any country. He characterised the present export of gold as disastrous to the 
best interests of the country and did not agree with Sir George Hchustcr (hat it 
should be allowed. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour referred to the unreality of the debate when under consti- 
tutional compulsion they had already voted the money during the last session. The 
House was helpless against the Secretary of State. He asked ‘’What is the use of 
keeping up tnis dismal show ? ’ The speaker referred to the urgent need for 
reduction in military expenditure which was an all-consuming Moloch (applause). 
Secondly, the annual statement regarding the progress of Indinnisation snould be 
placed before them showing how the preamble of the Government of India Act was 
being observed. Thirdly, recruitment to the All-India services should be stopped 
and the Lee concession withdrawn. 

Mr. Chaudhury Lalchand drew the Assembly’s attention to the lot of the present 
proprietors who were treated very badly in respect of the land revenue, etc., while 
factory-owners and shop-keepers escaped such taxation. He nleadi'd for bounties 
being granted to relieve agricultural indebtedneHS. The spf aker joined in the 
criticism of the expensive and costly administration, and endorsed the suggestion 
that Indians must accept lower wages than Europeans. He warned Mr. M. C. 
Rajah againt allowing the Depressed Class to be exploited cither by Dr. Moonjee or 
by Sir Henry Gidney. 

Mr. Syed Murtaxa Sahib suggested to the Government to follow Lord Irwin’s 
policy of conciliation of the Congress. He deplored that men like Khai Parmanand 
in the guise of Nationalism, were always exhibiting cominunnlisra. What greater 
evidence was required for tnis assertion than the speech of iJhai Parmanand against 
the grant of a subvention to the Frontier Province ? However, reforms were 
becoming a reality in the Frontier. Hindus and Bikhs would be very well treated, 
because out of 28 elected seats 6 had been reserved for the minorities. The speaker 
appealed to the Finance Member to enlist the sympathy of the Commanaer-iD- 
Chief in reducing the military expenditure. 

Sir George Schuster, winding up the debate, said that no Finance Member in 
any part of the world nad passed through such a crisis during the last three years 
continuously as he had done. Some membi'rs bad referred to the Russian methods. 
He wondered whether this vast country would submit to that tyranny which was 
necessary if the Government was to follow the methods adopteef by tne Russians. 
The safest method was that adopted by England during the last election, when 
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compensation given to 300 officers would be sent round to the membc-rs. He boj^ 
Hir Abdur Rahim would prove to be a protagonmt of retrenchment when voting on 
the demands for grants. Except by reduction of British troops, there was no Dope 
of making greater economy than what had been done in the Army. 


Baj.t Import Dity A( 'j 

JJl/i. MAjRCH : — The Afisembly met to-day for a short while to enable official 
members to introduce their bills. At the outest 8ir Cicorge Bchustcr. introduced 
the Bill extending by one year (he operation of the Sa/f AdditiomU Import Duty 
AcU 193 J. 


Broadcasting. Bill 

Bir .Toseph Bhore next introduced the Indian Traiff Wirelemi Broadcasting Bill, 
He said that the (TOvernment of India had decided to maintain the service in view’ 
of the public value of Broadcasting and the weight of public opinion against its 
discontinuance. They considered, however, that the service should not be a charge 
upon the general tax-payer, and they had accordingdy proposed that the import 
duties on wireless reception apparatus should be enhanciKi so as to ensure that 
customs receipts associatfxi witn Broadcasting might suffice to cover the cost of the 
service. The present duty, including surcharges was 25 centum ad valorem. 
The Bill proposed 50 centum and no surcharge. The Bill would come 
into immediate effiect under the provisions of the provisional collection of Taxes 
Act 1931. 

C'oNTROL OF Labour on A.v^am Tea Es-tates 

Bir Joseph Hhorc next introduced the Tea Districts Eniiyrant Lahonr Bill which 
gives effect to the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. Its first object is 
to make it possible tu exercise such control over the recruitment and forwarding of 
assisted emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be justified and required in the 
interests of emigrants and potential emigrants. The Bill also seeks to ensure that 
no restrictions arc imposed which arc not so justified. In addition, the Bill seeks 
to secure for those who are to emigrate under it, the right to be repatriated from 
Assam with their dependents at the employer s expense. It is proposed to appoint 
a Controller of Emigrant Labour. The charges will be met by the tea industry 
through a cess. The provisions of the Bill are intended to apply only to emigration 
for work on the tea plantations in the first instance, but power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries in Assam and to other districts than the 
eight tea districts. This power could be used if labourers are imported to other forms 
of indutt^ with a view to their transference to tea estates or if the tea industry 
develops in other parts of Assam. 

The Bengal Detenus’ Bill 

Sir James Crerar moved that the House do take into consideration the Belect 
Committee’s report on the Bengal Criminal Law Detenus Bill. He said that the 
Bill was simple and had emerged from the select committee in the precise form in 
which he had introduced it and he hoped that the House would joiu him iu giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Committee. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that as the Bill was not altered and was not improved, 
he would raise an opposition to it. The Bill was meant to dig the grave for 
political detenus. Its purpose was — and he invited the Home Member to say so 
openly— to prevent the relative of the detenus from having interviews with them. 
Speaking as an ex-detenue he stated that solitary life in jail was torture. Gould 
they imagine a greater torture for a Bengalee detenu, than that he be sent to the 
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jail in Ajmcre which was seventy miles from any railway station, and where if 
relatives wished to go. they could travel only by camel or bullock cart. Fish which 
was an essential diet of the Bengalee could not be obtained there. That was clearly 
a case of preventing interviews and wrecking the health of the detenus, none of 
whom had been tried and found guilty and against whom the Government had no 
evidence. 

Air. Rajti contended that the measure was not simple and strongly urged the 
deletion of Clause IV which took away the only remedy available to challenge the 
acts of the Executive if the detention of a particular individual was unlawful. There 
was no reason why a subject should be deprived of this remedy which he had under 
Sec 491 of the Criminal Frooediire Code. 

i1/r. Sant Simfh said that the Bill was on a par with the Rowlatt Act. When 
the Assembly was formed, it killed the Kowlatt Act. Now that the Assembly was to 
pass this measure, it would ring the death-knell of the Assembly. He held that to 
detain a person for a single day without trial was a crime against society. If the 
Government w^anted magistrates who could accept police orders, they could get them 
from the runjab. 

Sir Cntrasji Jahanrpr said that there was confusion of thought in the debate. The 
House had nothing to do with the powers of detention which was governed by a 
local Act. The issue before the Assembly was clear cut, and that was to help the 
Bengal (lovernmcnt to send detenus to places outside Bengal. Beyond that, tht 
Assembly did not accept any other principle. He hoped that the Government would 
take ('-are that detenus w’hen* traniferrod to other parts w’ere given the same comforts 
as they had in their own provinces. That was a moat relevant claim to niako. He 
iupported Mr. Bnju's contention that Clause IV be deleted. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the next day, the J2lh. MARCH, when 
.Sir Frank Noyce introduced the Dill atnendintj the Indian Merchant Ship^tinfj 
Act which proposed to give etfeet to the recommendations of the Haj Committee 
report. Sir Frank addc^l that this was the first of three Bills, two of which would 

propose the constitution of Haj C-ommittees at the Torts of Karachi. liombay and 

Calcutta and provide for licensing of Muslims and their agents. 

Discussion was then rebumed on the Bengal Criminal Lan Suj)plen/i'nfanj Bill 
relating to transfer of detenus. 

Sir /lari Sinf/h Gone referred to the criticism of his work on the .'"^tloi't Com- 
mittee. He said as (Chairman of the C/Ommittee. bis function was like the keeper 

of the ring, who must see that there was fair play. His own views regarding the 
Bill remained unchanged. Continuing, the sneaker said that they must see that 
in the ease of persons, who were denied ordinary remedy of ordinary convicts, they 
received human treatment. Where were they going to i>e lodged and wbat food would 
they get ? He wanted an assurance that in no circa mstancfjs would these detenus 
be lodged in an Island home outside the main land of India. He then examined 
the detailed provisions of the Bill and asked whether its life would belextended if the 
Bengal Act was extended, secondly whether it was not a fact that the Bill took away 
even (he right of the High Court to summon any detenue as a witness in any 
case unconnected with the cause of detention. He asked the (iovernment to see what 
was happening in Ireland to-day. There may be De Valeras among these detenus who 
might one day occupy the treasury benches (applause). Let not therefore posterity 
say that the Assembly put on the statute book an inhuman measure. 

Sir B. L. Mittcr said three- fourths of the speeches were devoted to the principls 
of detention without trial and said : ‘it is an abhorrent principle to every law, to 
every administration, but the Bengal Council having regard to the circumstancci 
there thought it necessary to resort to that abhorrent principle for a temporary 
period but that issue is not before the House ’. 

The President said that if the speaker thought the matter discussed yesterday 
W'as irrelevant why did he not raise a point of order. The Chair would have then 
given reason why discussion was perfectly relevant. (Applause). 

The Law Member said that both relevant and irrelevant matter was so raized 
that it was difficult to take a point of order. The Law Member read from the 
unanimous report of the Select Committee which said : “Wc do not propose that 
any amendments be made in the Bill and we recommend that it be pass^ as intro- 
duced”. (Applause.) The Law Member said, “This is Sir Hari Singh Goar’s written 
opinion and we heard to-day his verbal opinion. How does he reconcile the two ? 
Sir Hari Singh Gour : Haven t I done so ? (Laughter). 
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The Law Member : However, Sir, it is not his conduct but merits of the Bill, 
that we are discussing (renewed lauj^hter). The Law Member admitted that the 
right of the High Court had been taken away but he gave a definite assurance that 
if the High Court wishes to have as witness any detenue the Government would 
not, in any way, stand in the way. , n. 

Mr. Sant Singh : When judges look into this act they will refrain from calling 
detenus. ^ ^ 

Sir B. L. Mitter ; There is nothing to prevent a Judge from saying that tOe evi- 
dence of a particular detenue is necessary but by reason of this act the ^urt is 
not in a position to direct his production. An expression of opinion of that sort 
will be taken note of by the Government of India. l / 

Mr. Mody : Will not Government issue specific instructions to High Courts ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : In the case of State Regulation prisoners such a request 


has 


always been complied with. I chellange any member to prove to the contrary. 

A member : Was it not possible to excuse this from the purview of the Bill ? 

The Law Member : No amendment to this eflect was moved in the select 

committee. • .t 

Sir Abdur Rahim : It is desirable that discretion in this matter be left in the 
hands of the Govern men i ? . . r. , . . 

Sir B. L. Mitter : We are only bringing detenus on a par with Regulation pri- 
soners. If you can swallow detention without trial you can as well swallow this. 

^^^r^C^owasii Jehangir next put the question : How could the High Court intervene 

and tost the legality or illegality of detention in view of clause four ? 

Hir B. L. IVlittcr maintained that the High Court could always judge the legality 
of detention but once detention had been done properly under the special Act High 
Court’s intervention was debarred. He said members of the Select Committee wer« 
shown the rules which would regulate the life of detenus and thoir treatment. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour had admitted them as liberal. He said that every suggestion made 
by members to make the lot of the poor detenus as tolerable as possible would be 
welcomed. Finally he assured the House that the life of the Supplementary Bill 
was only upto the time the life of the Bengal Act of 1930 lasted, namely, five years, 

and even if the Bengal Act was extended the Supplementary Act lapsed. 

Mr, K, M. Munahi (Burma) opposed the Bill as depriving persons of their fun- 
damental rights. He opined that the Assembly had made a mistake in agreeing to 
the principle by referring the Bill to the Select Committee and it should now correct 
it* own error. * . , . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir ; By accept iug for the Bengal Act provisions of the present 


The Law Member stated that if the House could swallow detention with- 
out trial, why then protest against clause four of the present Bill. Mr. Munshi 
agreed with the Law Member, for, if the Assembly now supported the Bill it was 
supporting the principle of the Beugal Act which Dcrniitted detention without trial. 
He asked if Sir Cowasji Jehangir would support the Bengal Act if placed before 
the House. (No answer). If he could not Bupi>ort the Bengal Act, how could he 
support the Bill. He asked Sir Cowasji whether he would persist in perpetuating a 
mistake when the Bill was referred to Jfelect Committee ? 

Sir Cowasji retorted : The House has the privilege of changing its mind at any 
moment. But Mr. Munshi who w'as absent during the j)revioua discussions has no 
right to criticise us at the present stage of the Bill. 

Proceeding, Mr, Munshi examined the principle of the Bill and said that the 
principle of transferring detenus from one Province to another was pernicious. At 
auv rate he did not w’ant detenus to be transferred to Burma. He recalled how in 
i9S6 when the Bengal detenus were lodged in Burma Jail prisoners could not get 
facilities for play or worship, without prolonged corresix)ndence with the Beu^i 
Government. It was no use of the Government member ^dving an assurance that 
every effort would be made for removing any hardship of detenus because it had no 
binding legal sanction on the Bengal Government. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim drew special attention to clause 4 which says : 'The powers 
conferred by Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code shall not be cxerei^ in 
respect of any persons arrested, committed to or detained in custody uuder the 
Local Act or the Local Act as supplemented by its Act,” 

Sir Abdur asked if it was necessary to insert clause 4 to remove any doubts as 
regards the power of High Courts, then why not also make it clear that in case ths 
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doVT\ 'u\ ibc Beunftl Act aw r (.’hTiIb dotenlion of these persons is not 
observed then the Hiph Court has power t ■ "'t rfore and order release of persons in 
custody. , 

Sir B. L. Mitter roplic^d : Onliimnly the High Court has certain powsrs and in 
io far as yon expressly take away those powers, ihcn the High Court loses the 
power. But resiauary* powers remain with the Hij^h Court. 

Abdur Rahim reiteraftd his objection to clause 4 in terms stated nboyo and 
asked why certain rules framed by the liengal Goverunaont had not be<;n published. 

Mr. C. C. Bisu'os (Bengal) spoke for one hour exhaustively criticising the Bil^ 
in all aspects. He analystxl clause four which he described as ambiguous and said 
it was ati eh'mentnry right that a subject should not be deprived of his liberty and 
he should not feel that his liberty had been unlawfully takfm away. Either clause 
4 was intended to be operative or it was not. If it was, then they must successfully 
take away the right of the High Court. If not. they must remove that clause and 
follow it up by bringing in an amending bill. Where a subiect had been deprived of 
his liberty he should not be deprived of his right to show that his liberty had been 
unlawfully taken away. Speaking on a similar legisbition in 1925 Sir Alexander 
Muddiman as Horre Member pointed out that the diflieulty of Government was that 
they could not disclose evidence whereon terrorists were arrested and detained. This 
meant that executive action in respect of detentions must be (lt‘cisively free from 
judicial control. Unless the Government took that position, they could not possibly 
justify clause 4 as it was. But the House had a duty and responsibility in dealing 
with detenus. The least they could do was to accept the amendment of Mr. 
Seetharama Raju for deletion of that clause. Let the House and the Government 
realise that justice should be tempered with mercy, more especially as the detenus 
were not charged before any court but only restrained and detained by the Govern- 
ment for certain purposes". Proceeding, he alluded to the committees appointed to 
revise the cases of detenus and to the release ordered as a result of their inspection 
of records and appealed to the Government to do likewise in respect of the present 
detenus. Regarding diet and other requirement of detenus, Mr. Biswas alluded to 
the special hardships of Bengal detenus and urged Government not to rest content 
with instructions to local Government but to sec that those were followed scrupul- 
ously in each case so that there noed be no unnecessary hardship and that detenus 
were not inhumanly treated. 

Mr. K, C . Neogy said that he was not going to be a party to this bill, let 
alone details and his attitude was one of unadulterated opposition. He doubted if, 
as was pointed out by the Law Member the sanction of the Assembly in relation to 
the Bill was to pass supplementary legislation. It wag not a fact that if the House 
provided comforts for the detenus, its responsibility was over. There was not 
definite proof that autonomous provinces in the future would be affectixl by assu- 
rance given at present. Even if assurance were given by Government as to the 
comforts and better treatment of the detenus as a class, vital objection to the Bill would 
still remain. Therefore he appealed to the members not to delude themselves with n 
tinkering here and there or any false assurances from the Government which could 
not be put into practice but to reject the Bill outright. 

Sir James Crerar, replying to the two days debate, said that no Bill of a similar 
character had been more minutely and more extensively examined by the House 
than this. When therefore it was referred to the Select Committee, the House 
approved of two principles underlying it, namely, that power be given to transfer 
persons from Bengal to other wovinces and that the Habeas Corpus should not apply 
to the provisions of the Bill. He asked whether the House without having any matter 
which would justify qualifications to its previous vote, could resile from its position 
without incurring the imputation that it was eating its own words. It was a matter 
of deep regret that Mr. Munshi should have given expression to views which he 
(speaker) trusted w 9 uld not be endorsed by the House. He submitted that they 
must give due consideration and respect to the views of local legislatures. (Applause). 
Thev would by an adverse vote on this occasion crejitc doubts regarding their 
proieBsioDS about provincial autonomy and possible consequences of responsibility at 
the centre. 

Mr. Sant Singh : May I enquire if the Central Government always follows 
judgment of the Local Government and Legislature ? 

Sir Abdullah Buhrawardy : It seems to accept local judgmant on santenesa but 
OTarrules on question of mercy. 
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8ir Jamei Crerar : We muat have reaaonablc respect and 
tion for local Lcpslatures’ views. As regards the Habey 

if they accepted the view of the local Government. Hir jamw Crerar ~ 

House that liberal rules which were bcin^^ framed re^rarding detenus who wore w 
be transferred would be published in the Gazette of India and wov la permit 
provisions of an officer in charge who knew conditions of Bengal life, Bengalee 
cooks. Bengalee food. Arrangements for recreation and indoor and outdoor 
wouldf all be made in centrally administered areas as far asjpossib/e (applause) and 
he would undertake to communicate the same to the local 
have to take into their jails such detenus. 

A Member asked whether relatives of detenus would 
allowance for interviews. 

Sir .Tames Crerar said ho could not give such an undertaking as it would not be 
just to call upon the tax-payor of Bengal to pay expense of what must be regarded 
as private interest entirely. He asHiired them that the purpose of the Bill was not 
to deprive people of inti rviews. Certainly he wanted to cure the present evils which 
had arisen out of interviews but all reasonable facilities would remain. Finally, he 
appealed to the House to show imagination and discharge its part of the 
responsibility. (Applause). 

The motion that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration was put to the House and division was called. Later, however, the 
opposition agreed to let the motion be agreed to without insisting on division. 

House then adjourned till the 11th. 


(rovemments who may 
be granted travelling 


The 


The Delhi Lathi Charoe 

J4th. MARCH : — In (he Assembly to-day Mr. Mastrood Ahmed moving an adjourn- 
ment motion to protest against the lathi charge in Delhi, briefly narrated the events in 
the cily for the hist three days, as to how indiscriminate lathi charges were made on 
a peaceful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From Press reports and from what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the 
authorities were bent upon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident 
of alleged desecration of a mosque in Kuncha Rahaman into which, he said, the 
police entered with their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi 
charge on the people there and arrested many persons. He had since inspected the 
mosque and found that it was absolutely impossible to throw stones from the 
mosque. There was no window or any hole. That being so, what right had the 
police to enter a religions place of worship and commit atrocities ? The Muslims, 
for all the world, would never allow anything that wounded their relidous sanctity 
or sentiment. He warned the (Tovernment that, unless they punished those who 
were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would never rest quiet for a mo- 
ment. Concluding, Mr. Maswood Ahmed asLd for a independent and impartial enquiry 
into the occurrence, and appealed to the Government to respect the feelings of all 
communities in regard to places of worship. 

Sir James Crerar. replying to the debate, said that Mufti Kifayatullah had been 
making violent sneeches. The meeting had been duly declared unlawful. There 
was no grouncl for the suggestion that the action of the police was not justified. 
Then again, it was Bp[)arcnt from the fact that, on the 12th, a boy with a knife 
wounded iw’O constables and one of them on the chest, that the crowd was not 
peaceful. He asked the House to bear in mind that police action in narrow by- 
fanes was particularly fraught with danger, as they were exposed to missiles and 
brickbats. If action had not been taken rapidly, Delhi might have faced a tragedy 
similar to that which another Upper India town had faced. The Government had 

S mpathy for the great concern expressed by the members over the issue. ( Syed 
urtaza : We don't want lip sympathy ), but he must accept as correct the report 
of Mr. Senior, a police officer of experience and integrity, whom the speaker knew 
personally. 

Mr. Chinoy : Is not he the same officer, who was in Simla ? 

Sir James Crerar : This report must be accepted against irresponsible statements 
by the press whose authors wt'c unknown to the speaxer. 

The Home Member asked the House how the police party under the direction of 
Moslem officers could possibly be guilty of deliberate or wanton damage or desecra- 
tion to the mosque. If any damage occurred, it must have been accidental. Finally, 
Sir James Crerar said that while he adhered to his views, he would consult the 
Chief Commissioner if any further action Vras necessary. Me asked the House to 

34 
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paBB a vote of encouragement for the officers who had duly discharged their duty in 
Delhi. 

The motion was put to the vote, and while a division took place and the tellers 
bad brought the list, two members approached the S(‘cretnry to add their vote on 
the table. To this, the l^eader of the House objected. The Tresitlent said that 
this had been allowed in the past but he would give his considered ruling later. 

Some members on the Opposition benches remained neutral. 

The motion was rejected, 47 voting for and bO against. 

CvT IN Rktkenchmknj 

loth. MARCH:- Voting on Budget demands for grants coinmenctHl to-day and the 
debate on retrenchment initiated by the Independiuits was the main feature of the 
Bitting. 

Mr. S. C. Mittcr moved his token cut on ubehalf of the Independent . 
party to raise the question of the retrenchment. He referred to Sir George 
Schuster’s speech indicating the prosperity of the i)eo})le as shown by the large 
investment in Government treasury bills and loans and other invesrmentH. The 
speaker uttered a warning that that was no test of the country’s prosperity. 

Proceeding, Mr. Mitra said that it was not fair to compare taxation in Britain 
with that in India, for in the former eounlry theri' were many alleviating features 
like unemployment inntranee and other benefits. All thest; features were absent in 
India. Mahatma Gandhi tried to deal with the problem of unemployment with th(‘ 
eharkha but Mahatma ( Jandhi to-day was in jail. However, lliere was no bold policy 
of helping India. Sir (i(‘Oi'gc Schuster was helpb'ss, and every year he was chang- 
ing his view’s and also his principle to suit the eireuiuhtaiu’es. { Laughter. t This 
was perhaps necessary in obedience to the dictates Irom WlnitLal). but it was 
ruinous to India. Let Sir (leorge Sehusttr be given a free band to carry out his 
own policy and there would be a change for the better. 

Mr. Mitra exhaustively examined the growth of expenditure in every department 
and subjected many items to scrutiny in the light of the reeomm’endalions of 
retrenchment committees and com])lained that in th<“ majority of east's the recommen- 
dations had been ignored. As regards New Delhi, he asktd why the (Juvernment 
should suddenly hit upon the new argument of lack of adecpiate water supply 
during summer, in support of the exodus. Why did not the Govdnim'nt, when 
they spent crorcs and crores on New Delhi, not think of nil this ? Surely, 
when the municipality could supply water to such a large ]) 0 ])iiiaiioM in Old and 
New Delhi, could (hey not do for a small additional i)opiilation of two thousand 
clerks ? 

Mr. B. Da.s complained (hat the retrenchment hitherto done had only S'Tapod 
the surface. More than 50 per cent, of the revenues ol the Government merely 
went to pay hills. The only remedy was to revise the basic pay of all s- rviees. He 
wished the Retrenchment (’ummitlees had dime that, lie feared tlie present 
Government might leave (hem various obligations of wiiich thi* eouniry was not yet 
fully aware. He asked why the J-'rontier watch ar-d ward expenses were not 
charged to the military and why there was such extravagance in the Stationery 
department. Every department could do with a si'cietury and an undcr-sccreiary. 
They had a whole series of highly ))aid (‘ngineerH for mi rely looking after New' 
Delhi buildings whereas one superintending engineer would be enough. The 
appointment of a itersonal assistant to the chief engineer. J5 W. D., on Rs. 
1,800 was the worst aspect to extravagance. He wanted a wholcsule reduction in 
the staff of the India Office and a large cut in the Higli GommissiontT’s establish- 
ment and insisted that the Postal department must pay its way even if increases 
given a few years ago were to be cancelled. 7'he country was being driven to the 
verge of ruin and a ’20 per cent, cut should be enforced. 

Sir Faxl-i‘Uussain spoke as one among the long-Butrering heads of departnients. 
He said the Finance Member, who was the watchdog of the Btate’s finances, had 
developed into a wolf and he pleaded in defence that if his department being bene- 
ficent was cut, non-official members would protest, but when the 5ub-Committec8 on 
retrenchment were formed, non-officiais themselves were found to be wolves ‘more blood- 
thirsty’ than the Finance Member. (Laughter.) He gave a few instances. The Archseo- 
logical department which was attein])ting to hold high India’s head in the civiliwi 
world was to be starved. He had to oppose the 'committee’s attempt even to undo a 
contract with an officer who was to give to the world bis experience of life. He 
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asiared them that the Goveranmnt was not engaged in the luxni7 of MuandcriBd 
rnofipy. He had undertaken to work the reforntis in hitJ proviDt*4J with a www w 
advance the beneficent departmentH of the Government and it was a matter PJ*® 
to him to see that the axt^ struck at the root of the i>eneficent activities Of hiS 
department. Not only various research activitif*8 had been killed by the axo ont 
medicine, public health and survey of India and even the A^ricuJturBj Research 
Council which was the creation of a vote of this House were threatened with extinc- 
tion. Fimilly he assured the Ifoiisc that thei-c wes no justification for the charge 
that Eni^lishinen and Am^Io- Indians had not been retrenched and Indian otneiafs had 
been. The facts were otherwise. (Applause.) 

A^ir Abilnr Hnhim, wdio was the Chairman of the General Purposes Bub-Committee, 
was chcen'd as he rose to reply to the Education Member’s char^fe a^^ainst his com- 
mittee. He said that there were other wolves and other victims, The chief victims 
were th(3 peoplr, of (his courifry whom the burden of taxation was ruining. Sir 
Fazli, he said, was out of the coutitry and was not in full possession of facts and 
had bf'cn miolcd. Far from (Tijipliui^ his department the sub- committee want^ 
nothiiii^ to be done to have that etfect . As repirds the Agricultural Research 
Gouucil, for iiisiaucc. the sul»-comnnii“c rccoimncudcd its retention in spite of the 
l»ressnrc put on it fw its abolitioti. .\il that the committee wanted was that the 
agriculture section of the dcptrtm'Ut whieh was duplicating w’ork should stop func- 
tioning. Bimilaily thi y wi<h(‘<] i1h> directrw of meditod services to be abolished as 
the post was HUf.< rflu^MH. .As n'Loird.^ Sir John Marshall they believed that the 
o/n<*cr was cxpis-md dtiriiig his lif(>d')ng service to have refidcred an account of his 
work and that his w-uk could in atty cas** fjf carried on by others and further that 
the terms otfi-rcd were ov.’r-gcucron-. lie told Sir Ihmry (iidney that the customs 
officials w(Te whole-tnuc otfi'UHls and thtu’cforc not entitled to overtime allowance. 
They must nut w.ihtc money on the Customs department. They did not sec why 
twelve lakhs should b' was* d lu overtime allow'aucc.s. ( ontiuuiug Sir Abdur Rahim 
said that the (hniu jiment had not given ellect to their proposals regarding the Public 
Service (bmmi'^sion and had in fact accepted only 50 per cent of their cuts. 

t)ir Ucor'ic Sf'imsU'i' a'^surcij Sir Abdur Rahirn that the result of the committees' 
proposals was umhmbti'dly what Sir Fuzl-i-IIussain had described. The Government 
had already giiun etl-vt to retnuKdiment to the extent of I.'IO lakhs as against 490 
lakhs pr jioscd. Sir .\bdur UahimS committee had itself })roposed a cut of 425 
lakhs of wh’’ h Jo lakhs in respr^t of the Lee eonees.siens and 30 lakhs over the 
abolition of tin' Iv'chsHiasi ieal department could not lie treated us ordinary retrench- 
ment. As for the rest 2oO lakhs had Iknui aci’epted and the Government had 
carried out 87 lakhs of additional cut. This surely was a very ctfective response. 

He was glad to acknowledge that his experiment of associating 'the members of the 
House which in some (juarters was <*oiisidered a dangerous experiment yielded 
happy result. truest ions like reduction in the Public Service CiiJomraission and the 
salary of the (.'ouucil of Slate President were under consideration, but could not be 
seUk'd at once iintil^ some change occurred in the tenure of the posts affected. 

proceeding Sir George Scduisicr emphasised that the Government's jx>liey was one 
of maximum economy consist ont with efticienev. He disputed the suggestion that 
behind the retrenchments then' was any jol^bery or favouritism. As for future 
entrants tin* (Jovernment would shortly come to a decision as to the terms of future 
entrants. Regarding the Arun e.xpc'nditure it was no use merely harping on the 
Inehcape Committee's tigure. it must be noK^d that the figure was suggested when 
the military expenditure was 67>i crores. Now it had been reduced to This 

represented a reduction of more than 30 per cent. He reiterated his observation 
that short of a finf)stan(ial reduction in Iroop.s the (Tovernment could claim that the 
Army expondit lire had been out down to the minimum po.ssible level. Thus on the 
general picture they could congratulate themselves on the results achieved while of 
course they should all follow up retrenchment on the lines already chalked out. 

p' maintained there was enough room for retrenchment. Mr. 

Mitras cut was passed to a division and carried by 47 against 46 votes. 


Income-Tax Ea^asions 

income-tax evasions ,vas raised in the Assembly 

a?’ moving a toxen out on behalf of the European group, said he wished 
to draw attention to the inadequacy of the remarks of the Finance Member in his 
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budget speech on the important question of evasion of income-tax. In November 
last they had been assured by Sir George Schuster that an enquiry would be made 
into the points mentioned by the European group on the subject. He asked what 
had resulted from the enquiry. The Finance Member must not expect any 
information from the outside public. His own department ought to 
know it. Moreover anybody in possession of confidential information through 
professional channels could not be expected to disclose it. Mr. Tait made 
a practical suggestion that a small expert body of two or three persons, not necessa- 
rily officials, should visit each centre to examine the etrcctivcncsa of assessment 
work. He said that those who paid income-tax at present were interested in this 
question, because if all were assessed the result would be a reduction in the charges 
levied on those who paid income-tax at present while persons with incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 could be relieved of this burden. 

Sir George Schuster said he was prepared to accept the position th.at the Govern- 
ment should improve the machinery for venting evasions of income-tax. He had 
already expressed his willingnesB to discuss with the party leaders and others ns soon 
as the session was over various measures for improving (he machinery. A good 
many of the suggestions of the Bombay commercial organisations might encounter 
opposition and would require legislation. On the other hand, the Government pro- 
posals were simple and were intendexi to tighten up control. 

Mr. Tait said the fact that honest people were harrassed was not an argument 
that dishonest people should be allowed to escape. As the Finance Member was 
willing to consult members before taking action he was pr('partd to withdraw his mo- 
tion. The House refused permission to withdraw the motion and rejected it without 
a division. 


IXDIANl.SATION OF ARMV 

Mr. Yamin Khan then moved a token cut to raise the question of Indianisation of 
the army. He recalled the fact that in 1923 he had urged the Assembly to pass his 
resolution that the appointment of King’s commissioned oflici'rs to Indian regiments 
must be conhned to Indians directly recruited or promoted from Vicorov’s commis- 
sions. Though this resolution did not pet through and the Assembly of that day 
was dazzled by Lord Rawlinson’s announcement, time had justified the position he 
took up then. He was anxious to avoid bringing the army into I'olitics. and the 
way to avoid the issue of British troops refusing to be officered by Indians was to 
leave them alone but to Indianisc the commissioned ranks of Indian regiments. 
Indians did not lack in valour, all they larked was training and this should be 
given. He declared that he would treat Anglo-Indians domieib'd in India ns Indians 
and give them equal opportunity for recruitment in the Indian army. 

Mr. Macku’orth Young, Army Secretary, said that dining the lust six years that 
he had been in charge of this subject two points of criticism wore that the militarj' 

budget should be reduced to the Incheape figure of 50 erores and that in accordance 

with the Skeen Committee’s recommendation an Indian Sandhurst should he established 
in 1933. Mr. Mackworth Young stateni that in peace times the military budget would 
never in future reach the figure of 50 erores ( applause '» and a military college will 
be opened in October this year instead of 1933. (Ix)ud clu'crs). He *n*fcrred to the 
fact that in the first three years of the opening of Sandhurst to Indians there was 

a slow progress in number, but since then there had been a steady progress not 

only at Sandhurst but at Woolwich and (?ranwcll so that the Government of India 
in the despatch to the Secretary of State on the Simon report definitely recommen- 
ded a further expansion of Indianisation and the optming of a military college. Now 
after five years they could review the position in order to sf^e what further progress 
was possible. As regards the problem of Viceroy’s commissioned officers, he referred to the 
argument that the need for this class of officers would slowly disappear as Indians 
were recruited directly to the King’s commission. The Army Secretary stated that 
Indianization would proceed in all probability by groups, but the Government would 
always keep the interest of this class in mind whatever might be the course of 
Indianisation. The Government would also consider the suggestion regarding further 
facilities for educating the sons of Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

Mr. Yamin Khan was prepared to withdraw the motion but the House refused 
and carried the cut by 63 votes to 39. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Coal Purchabe By Railways 

17th. MARCH ‘.--Mr. A. H. Ohuxnavi moved to-day a token cut to raise the ques- 
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tion of purchase of coal by railways. He recalled his own previous statement in the 
Assembly to the effect that the Government was losing half a crore of rupees by 
their present policy of coal purchase. 

He gave figures to show that the Government were losing about Rs. 50 lakhs, 
Re. 30 lakhs of which was in State collieries, Rs. 9 lakhs in one company and Rs. 
5 lakhs in shipments to Burma. He further stated that Mr. Whitworth, chief 
mining engineer, practically decided as to who should get the tenders. There were 
many cases in which lower rates have not been accepted. He asked for a committee 
of enquiry to examine the points he raised. 

Sir George Rainy opposed the motion and contested the accuracy of the figures 
of Mr. Ghuznavi. It was not fair to say that the Railway Board accepted the 
mining engineer’s proposals invariably. The revision of the proposals of the Rail- 
way Board was a reality. As Railway Member, he personally discussed these 
matters with the Financial Commissioner for railways, and ho could not remember 
any important case in which there had not been some modification. That the 
distribution of orders by the Railway Board bad given general satisfaction could be 
inferred by a telegram of the Indian Mining Federation entirely dissociating them- 
selves from Mr. (thuznavi s criticism and emphatically ret'ording thier view that the 
contracts for 19.32 -.33 were fairly distributed. As regards Messrs, Low and Company 
Hir George Rainy informed the ifouse that no orders were placed with that firm 
till last year, for which he accepted responsibility. Last year orders for a certain 
amount were })laced with the firm. It was true that there were some cases in 
which lower tenders were not accepted, but the reason was that the Government 
had to look not only at the price hut also to the manner in which the contracts 
were carried out. There was no ground to suppose that the Railway Board was 
giving contracts without adequate reasons. 

The motion was negatived. 

FrxrRK or Bi rma 

Mr. Jchanrjir Munshi moved a token cut to raise a debate on the future of 
Burma. He said the passage* in the Premier's speech was not capable of the inter- 
pretation put on it by the (Governor of Burma that once Burma federated she shall 
remain in it for ever and he wanted the House to endorse the proposition that 
Burma shall be free to enter the Federation without these fetters sought to be put 
to limit her choice. 

ilfr. Tail, European member from Burma, said that the Premier's speech clearly 
narant permanent federation or separation. Europeans in Burma wished Burma to 
make her free choice, but they all wanted that the choice whatever it be should be 
made now finally bccau.se the perpetuation of a feeling of uncertainty would not be 
in the interest of Burma's future. 

Mr. Kyaw Myint, Burma member, was cheered as he rose. He said this time last 
year this separation issue was closed, but after the House had adopted his resolution 
and the Government of India had supported it the issue had been reopened. He 
thanked all party leaders and Mr. Moor^ for their assurances and thanked Mr. B. 
Das for mentioning the position of the Indian National Congress and the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. The idea that once you enter the Federation 
you cannot leave it was frightening the people of Burma particularly uneducated 
who would have a greater say in the selection. So he welcomed these assurances. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kyaw Myint complained that Sir Charles Innes had misinterpre- 
ted the Premier’s Btatt*ment in his speech to the Council. The issue before Burma 
was not separation or federation but whether Burma should separate on the basis of 
the Premier’s statement. The position of those who had been persistently opposing 
separation was stronger to-day than it was last year. Last year they were surmising 
as to what would happen if separation was adopted and what if it was not. Now 
they knew that if they separated they had a constitution within the four corners of 
the Premier s statement. Even those who clamoured for separation did not like that. 
For the constitution that was now being offered was a travesty of constitution 
and was unacceptable. All that Burma wanted was freedom to make 
a choice without any threats of secession. Burma would not exercise that 
right without pondering over the consequences. In their choice they would be 
^ided by Indian brothers. Burma wanted to be bound to the other units of the 
Indian federation by a silken chord not by heavy chains. 

Sir George Rainyy on behalf of the Government, said that he had read every word 
of 8ir CharleB Innes’ speech and there was nothing to suggest that there was any 
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threat. The speech of Sir Charles Innes was not lhat ol an advocate but that of a 
judpe who had placed before the Bnrmans nil points of thnr consideration and 
decision. Let Burma understand the history of Ireland and America. It was one 
thin^r to f*o into the Federation on the basis lhat if after a full trial conditions were 
found to l^e intolerable then bv mutual consent separation was possible. It was 
another thin^ to p:o into the Federation with a mind that after all we ean get out of 
t. Any sort of action of that kind would l)o dangerous and it would he \mworthy 
of Sir ('tharbs Junes to suggent that then* was any departure from the Premier’s 
statement. Nor did he tiud semhlnnce of threat of anything more than a definite 
desire to state clearly that it was for the Burmese to come to a decision on the 
issues realising how serious th<‘y an ere. 

The cut was Avithdrawu and tlic House adjourned. 

E('ONo>fY Crr T^ndkii CrsTo.it 

l^th. jVAJiCH :-~S/r Ahthir RaJnm iuo\ed lo-day a cut ot ivs. lakhs undi'i' 
Customs.’ He said that the general principle underlNing economy cuts under various 
heads was that they i* presented the diflen'in'e In'tNveen tin' ret renehrnent committr^e’s 
propoHMl and the eflirl given by the Governnamt to iluni. But the House sufbTed from 
one difficulty. nauM'ly, it could record its decision only on the votahle items. ThrTi'fore. 
they had de<-i(I('d to move lump cuts ami Icavt' it to tin' Govirnment to distribute 
them among both votahle and non-vofable liead.s aeeortling to the report of the 
rctrenehment siib-oomniittees. He said if avhh impossible for tin* House to lay the 
finger on a ])artieular activity or personnel bceaii.'.e of lluir non-votal)le eharuetcr. 
He {'mjihn'^ised the NNciglit of authority of memlH-i’s Nvho constituted the (.ieneral 
Purpo-e ('\)mmitfee. Business experif'nee av.is npnsintr'd by Mr. Kamsay Seott and 
Lala Kainsaranclas. Mr. Nixon iH'ver mitu'ed Nvmds in expressing the otlieial point 
of view. The late Mr. K. C. Koy had a most intimate knowledge of the \Norking 
of the cb'part merits. .Air. Ilang.asNvami Iyengar was a sonml ])obtieian. Mr. 
Wallnyatnilab repres^mted men with provincial adrninisf laitive experii'iiee. When thes<* 
men found the ofliees overstaffed and loi)-heavy the (Jovernment must give duo 
Nveight to lh('ir opinion. ( Vmeluding, Sir Abdiir Kahim referred to the disparity 
between the salaries of pre\cntivc in^^pta-iors and polna' inspectors, and held that the 
former’s salaries were high. 

Sir Ocurtni Schfa^frr entered a warm deb'iiee on behalf ol the Customs depart- 
ment. Nvbieb }](' eiT)]ibasi<( (1 Nvns a reveiiu'' pr-odiieing (b'paifmenf like thi' Ineome-tnx 
department and tle. rt' eonl I be no eutling down of tiie stall’ im*n'ly lifeause of a 
‘temporary lull in trade. 'I'rade was now Ixginniiig to lr>ok up and it was on the 
upward grade*. If tfa* nioiion nnjis aeeepP-d it NNonld drive tlu' (Jovernment to an 
illogical and unsound position and the House wemld be eommilting an irreirarnbb* 
mjnry to flie Nvhole (toveniim'nf .service for the sake of a temporary rued. 

Sir Alrdur Baliim rrnislicd his speech by stating that he did not desire to press 
his motion. 

Po-Ts And Tr.LF.ejRAPHs 

Thereafter the varioim demands for grants were pass*‘d NNilhoui discussion as the 
Nationalists and Indcpiiidents having (prarrelled did nut jucbs their re8i>ective 
motions. When the demand irnder posts and telegraphs was movrd Mr. N. M. 
.loshi projrosed that the grant be refused as a ])rotest againt the Government 
reducing the salary of postmf'ii when they had exem])ted the loNver grade men in 
other departments. Mr. A. N. Dutt Hnpi)orted the grai.t and told Air. .loshi that 
the Government must either retrench men or salaries. He preferred a cut in the 
salaries as more human and would, thirefore. back the Government. 

19th. MARCH : — The Assembly met to-day to conclude A'Oting on demandH for 
grants. The debate was resumed on the economy cut moved by Mr. .loshi under 
Posts and Telegraphs yesterday. 

Veivan Bahadur Tlarhilas Sarda regretted that, any member should treat the 
Retrenchment (’ommittee’s reports as fit for the waste papei basket. They were 
valuable documents which Avould he of use in the great task of reducing expenditure 
of the Government. 

Sir Joseph Bhore quoted figures disproving Mr. Ilanga Aiyar’s contention that 
hundreds and thousands of postal employees had been retrenched. He affirmed that 
it would take time to give full effect to all retrenchment measures. He added that 
no complaint had been received either from the Postmen’s Union or individual 
against the retrenchment of staff. 
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The Postal and Teicgraj)h Department grant was sanctioned. Several other 
demands were passed. 

Subvention to the Frontier Province 

Mr. B. Das raised a discuBsion under head “Foreign and Political Department" 
on the ground that it had boon irrespouBibie and uneonfititufionnl. He complained 
that the resolution had not been placed before the ABsombly for discuHsion of the 
subvention grant to the North West Frontier, but he objected to bringing this 
subvention by backdoor of efltirnates when the Assembly had not been given full 
opportunity of discussing it on the resolution. IL- wanted devolution Rules 14 and 
15 to be amended so that the subvention could be granted to any deserving provinces 
including his own province of Ori‘<Ka when separated from Ibhar. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster sympathised w'ith Mr. Das in his desire to secure subvention 
for Orissa when it was sej)arated. As regards thc! Frontier subvention Government 
had throughout been dc^sirous of having a debate on the (pustion and was eatished 
that Bueh discussion had taken place to-day to the 8ati‘^fa(tion ot all. The 
Government were satisfied that there* were siiflii icnt reasonalile and fair grounds 
for granting subviaition lo the f rontier to give the new’ jirovinee^ a fair start. If on 
ft subseeiucnt date subvention was foiinel inadecjuate he felt sure that the* Assembly 
would tre‘at more sympatbetieully the reepnre'inents of the Frontier. 

The demand was granted without opposition. 

The Rei’res.'^ive Polk v 

Mr. Barhftns Siuf/h next moved e conomy cut in usjuet of the Home De-partmeut. 
He* related at length the unsatisfactory administration of Ordinances, “maltreatment 
of women in jails", the idacing of respectable people in “C” cla.ss and innumerable 
lathi charges throughout the country. In particular he emj>hasised how the Di'strict 
Magistrate of Ferozepore openly asked a nemiinated number at a District Board meet- 
ing to vote for the (h)vernment on a lesolution. He warned the Government against 
all these abuses of law. 

Sir Ja?/ics Crerar did not think it projur to waste time in repeating arguments 
which he had put during the course of the debate for full two dnjs a motion six 
weeks ago and which was tlirowii out by a large majority. Ibe demand w'as 
carried. 

IT iiEK M.RVK E^ COM.MISSION 

Mr. Thawj^au next moved a cut to the extent recommended by the Retrench- 
ment Gommitice and said that the Public Services Commission was merely an Advisory 
body without final authority and controlUd by the Secn*tary of estate. He urged the 
reduction of two members out of tive as* n eomniendcai by the Retrenchment 
Committee. 

Now th(‘ guillotine fell and the lloiHe di\idcd and Mr, U'hampaii's motion was 
rejected by votes to fil, the Independents nmaining luulral. All other demands 
W(*re thereafter passed and the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

Mi:i>i('al Coun( II. Biu. 

^3rd. AIABCH : — Sir Frank yof/ce introduced a Bill to-day to establish a Medical 
Council in India, and to provide foi the maintenance of a British Indian Medical 
Re^is-er. He informed the House that the Bill was eirculaied to all the local 
(Wernmenta who had accordeul their general approval to the prineiplcB underlying 
it and had agreed that it should be proeetded with. Ihe queeiie-n of creating 
a central agency invested with some authority to guarantee a uniform minimum 
standard of qualifications to India and to the civilised world at large had been under 
eonsideration for several years but, until recently, there had been no consensufl 
of pinion in favour of the esHiblishment of sueii a Council. 

This had been partly due to the action of the General Medical Council in deci- 
ding in February, 1930, to withdraw^ temporarily, recognition of the medical drgreea 
of Indian universities. By this action the inieinational status of these cltgrets had 
been endangered. Therefore, to safeguard this status and to provide for the main- 
tenance of uniform minimum standards of medical education in the eouutrv, it had 
become imperative to resume consideration of the proposal for the e8tabli^hment of 
an All-India Medical Council. 

The Government of India accordingly convened a conference in June, 1930, to 
consider the matter afresh. All the local Governments, except Assam, and all the 
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univerflitie* in British India which possessed medical faculties, were presented at the 
conference which unanimously resolved that the establishment of an All-India 
Medical Council was essential and acceptable in principle. 

Salt Import Duty 

Sir George Schuster next moved consideration of a Bill to extend by one year the 
operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act of 1931. This was to ensure 
the development of the Indian industry and to ensure the stability of prices. 
Government did not intend to make any change in the level of the import duty at 
present. 

Mr. B. Das criticised the inordinate greed of capitalists of Bombay to exploit 
the whole of India. He asked Government to bring forward a resolution by which 
the Provincial Governments would have to snend the money allotted from the 
protective tariff on salt production or else refund it to central revenues. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said he was not opposed to the imposition of the salt duty for 
another year. 

Mr. G. Morgan moved an amendment so that in the case of Aden the price of 
•alt should be Rs. 54-5 per 100 pounds. He complained that Aden was getting 
the greater benetit at the expense of the consumer, j)articularly in Bengal. 

Mr. H. r. Mody opposed the amendment. He said it pcnniisfxl the industry at 
Aden, which was largely in Indian hands. 

Mr. C. C. Biswa.s said he would prefer Aden salt to Liverpool salt. At the same 
time, he was against Aden getting undue predominance so as to affect the aourcea 
of the salt supply in India. 

Sir George Schuster opposed the amendment, which was lo.st. The Bill was then 
passed . 


Treatment of Women Political Pri.^oners 

The House next proceeded to discuss Sardar Saut Sinc/h's adjournment motion 
over the treatment of women political prisoners of Delhi when they were transferred 
to a mixed jail in the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh confessed, in the first instance, that he relied on a report 
which was published in a Delhi newspaper but said he had the facts verifieci by 
some eye-witnesses. He did not want the House to take the police inspector's report 
which must be biassed in favour of his subordinates. He complained that prisoners 
of respectable position like Mrs. Asnf Ali, Chando Bibi and Mrs. Durgadas and 
Usha Devi were so ill-treated that they, along with others, began a hunger-strike 
when threatended with transfer to mixwl jails. Their request for a transfer to a 
Lahore female jail was refused. When Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad. who 
were also in Delhi jail, induced them to give up their hunger-strike the prisoners, 10 
in number, were put into lorries. Chando Bibi was bruised hik! she bled. 
Another w’as hurt while being pushed into a lorry. One of the women 
police used a contemptuous term. 

Sir James Crerar gave the facts as he had received them from the Chief CommU- 
sioner. He said it was found necessary, owing to want of accommodation in Delhi 
jail and also due to the request of some of the female prisoners themselves, to trans- 
fer them from Delhi. One of the prisoners had no objection to a transfer to 
Dharamsala, but the other 15 went on hunger-strike. 

When rations were brought for them they refused to receive them and expressed 
their determination to continue the hunger-strike and pressed for a transfer to the 
Lahore female jail. But there was no accommodation available in the Lahore jail 
and if they were transferred there might have been overcrowding there as well. The 
superintendent of the jail tried, through Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. Ansari, to induce 
them to give up their hunger-trike but it was of no avail. On the other 
hand, they shouted slogans. They were then placed in lorries. One 
prisoner got scratched by accident. One of the women police was bitten on the thumb. 
The Home Member pointed out that Sardar Sant Singh had made no single 
allegation supported by specific facts of any maltreatment whatsoever. There was no 
illegality in transferring them from one jail to another. It was impossible for the 
jail authorities to accede to their unreasonable and impracticable request for transfer 
only to the Lahore jail. 
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Tho women police used the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. 
Force was used in the last resort, in spite of provocation. The action taken was 
tho only one that could have been taken. Concluding, the Horne Member said that 
women and children had becu placed for jmrposes ot propaganda in the forefront 
of the agitation, regardless of any injury that they must sufllT. He appealed to the 
House not to give this propaganda any encouragement. (Cheers.) 

Sardar Sant Sinffh, replying to the debate, complained that the women prisoners 
in (lUCHtion were sent to jails commonly used by felons. The women v^’cre, therefore, 
justified in going on a hunger-strike and refusing to go to a jail where there was 
danger. He challenged Sir James Crerar to show that there was cong(*8tion in Delhi 
Jail while three big apartments were reserved for the conspiracy case approvers. 

Sir Janies Crerar emphasised that there was no evidence that the women police 
deliberately and gratuitously maltreated those prisoners or used more force than was 
absolutely rerpiired. 

The House divided arid rejected the motion by 58 votes to W*, nine members re- 
maining neutral. Some of these belonged to the Independent party and some to the 
(Jentre party, besides Mr. Kubiruddin Ahmed, who is an unattacht*d member. 3 he 
Independents who n'lnained neutral included Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. 11. P. Mody, Sir 
Cowasji .Ichangir, Mahometl Mua/.ziirn Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Nabakuraar Singh 
l)udhoria and Seth Jlaji Abdullah ilaroon. The Assembly then ndjournod. 


Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill 

'J-Uh. MARCH \~Ahvv interptJlations to-day di.scii8sion was resumed on the 
Bengal Detenus 'J'rauHfer Ihll. Mr. Sykes moved an amendment proposing the transfer 
of detenus to jriils in any (Jovernor’s province. J'bi.s was supported by Mr. Mitra. 
but opposed by the Home Member and rejected by 58 against 34 votes, a number 
of members, both IndetK^ndcnts and others, remaining neutral. 

Mr. Mitra th<‘n moved an amendment to the efiect that the jail rules should 
include a provision for the grant of travelling allowances to the nearest relations of 
the detenus t\vi<‘e a year for interview and also provide for the k production, as far 
as possible, of Bengal conditions, speeiuly as regards diet and the manner of eooking 
food. During the speech he obtained from Sir James Crerar a statement that there 
were no detenus of any dt‘Scriplion in Deoli jail. 

Mr. C. S. Ranyii Iyer supported the amendment pointing out that the deleuus 
were ueither anarchists nor terrorists nor revolutionaries. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Amarnnth Dutt also sut)j)orted the amendment. 

Mr. C. C. Bisteas held the amendment impracticable and said it would be better to 
leave the matter where it was and accept the Horne Member's assurance. 

Idbn Gaya Prasad Sinyh said there was nothing unreasonable in asking for 
travelling allowance and suitable diet. 

Sir Cuirasjee Jchatiyir thought that the granting of travelling allowance to rela- 
tions wa.s ju8tifit‘d and if this was done Clovemment would be helping themselves 
and the Bengal CTOvernment of the future. 

Mr. S. C . Sen asked : 'When you provide for salaams to a jail officer by the 
detenus, can t you arrange for provision of costs to the relations for interviews and 
for food according to a Bengali's requirements ?' He added the detenus were not 
prisoners. 

Mr. Ahmed Naiea\ opined that they would be indirectly encouraging terrorists 
or the civil disobedience movement by granting these comforts. Already the detenus 
procured in jail opium, tobacco, etc. 

The Home Member, while not accepting the amendment, did not withdraw any of 
the assurances he gave at various stages of the debate. He repeated the assurance 
that every endeavour would be made to introduce as far as possible the conditions 
obtaining in Bengal in respect of diet, etc. 8o far as detention in places which are 
centrally administered was concerned, rules would be draw’ii up which would give 
effect to these conditions and Bengal food would be provided besides indoor and 
outdoor games. If any members were willing to give useful suggestions in this 
respect, he was prepared to receive them, as the rules were still under preparation. 
He gave a further assurance that as electric fans could not be had in Deoli puukhas 
would be provided during summer. To those who wanted to interview the detenus, 
Bir James Crerar could uot uudertake to pay the travelling allowance, as it was not 
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an obligation which any part of India was prepared to accept. He did not think 
that the Bengal Government should bo under statutory obligation to make payments 
which would have to be defrayed by the taxpayers of Jkngal. 

The House divided and the amendment was lost by 43 against 50 votes. 

Inspection By M. L . A.’s 

Mr, S. C. Mitra next moved another amendment urging periodical examination of 
the detenus by a committex^ of the Assembly to report on the suitability of the place 
of detention and the general comfort ol detenus to (lOvern merit. He said the present 
unofficial visitors to jails were persons whose report.s were subjtrled to much public 
criticism. It was in the interest of (loverument that members of the Assembly be 
selected for visiting jails. 

Mr, liamasuami Aludaliar urged the Government to accept the amendment as 
otherwise they would be lending themselves to the criticism that they weit' not too 
euthusiastic about the comforts ot the detenus. Visits by an Assembly eommitlee 
would enable the members of the House to ajipreeiate the real facts of tbc conditioiis 
in the detention camps, and there would be no room for the* wrong allegations (ac- 
cording to the Home Member), which occassionally apjaaired in the press. 

Deivon Bahadur Ilarbilas Sarda and Mr. C. C. Biairas further supported Ihii 
amendment, the latter demanding its acce])tanee as it \\ould produce a moral and 
psychological efTect on the peojile. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said these amendments were neeessaiy in the iuLcresl of 
the maintenance of British rule. 

Mr. K. C. Neoi/y broke his silence in the debate owing to the piteous njipculs 
made by Mr. Mudaiiar and Mr. Biswas to (.iuveriunent. Ht' thought it was no use 
trying to soften the srony hearts of the (.Jovernmeiit membeis. J’he best method of 
dealing with the Government members was to throw out tht* measures. Mr. Amar- 
nath i)utt had referred to eonsorshi}) of messages. Mr. Neogy said tliis might have 
been the cause of nothing appearing in the papers about the incident which hapiiencd 
on March 8 at Hijli. The information that had reached him wa.s that the trouble 
there was very serious. 

Mr. C. S. Ranya Iyer said the Opposition's duty was to move reasonable amend- 
ments and put the Governinent in the wrong if they chose to oppose them. 

Sir James Crerar said that inspection by an Assembly eommitlee was 
impracticable. The amendment was lost by 53 against 42 \otcs. 

Mr. Patil moved the omission of clause 4 which bars the High Courts from 
exercising their powers under section 491 of the Civil ITooedim' Code. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalari characterised this as a most imporiant anuiulment and 
argued that no legislation could take away the fundamental rights gi\(‘ii by the 
common law. The Bombay and Madras High Court.s hud held that view and only 
the Calcutta High Court had held olherw ise. 

Mr. Bt^tcaa^Jhc Law Member himself argued the case 

Mr. Navalari — Then the Law MembiT is prejudiced. (Laughter.) 

Ihe Laic Member — Now it is the view of that court. 

When legal argument in this strain was going on and Mr. Navalarai said that the 
Law Member had lost the case he had put uj) and the Law Member replied : ‘Not 
BO easily’ and Mr. Navalrai retorted : T know' the obstinacy of the other side’, 8ir 
Cowasji Jebangir asked the President : ‘fc?ir have we become a’ High Court ? 1 want 

your ruling’. 

The President — The Hon. Member has sufficient intelligence to answer the (|uca- 
tion himself. 

The Law Member — We have had plenty of politics ; let ut have a little of law. 

Mr. Navalrai had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 29th. 

29th. MARCH : — Resuming the debate on the detenus Bill when the House met 
to-day after the Easter recess, Mr. I)e Sou\a felt that .there was a legal anomaly in that 
detenus under the Bengal Act could not re-oi>en their ease under a writ of Habeas 
Corpus whereas in the High Couris of Bombay and Madras this right was preserved 
to accused persons. In the absence of a .Supreme Court the Government would facili- 
tate unanimity of decisions between the three premier High Courts in India if 
this right was permitted in Calcutta also. The Government would be adding moral 
support to their policy of repression if they provided proper safeguards against this 
apprehension. 
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Mr. C. C. Bisteas Baid that the IcRal aspect Mold not be ewily 
political aspects. It was finite open to the Icjfislature to restnet the HaheM t^n* 
rierht and no useful purpose could be served in questioning that ri^ht. nhat too 
House was to consider was what would be the effect of enacting? the clauae 
under discussion. He did not think any risk would Ije run by 
before the High (’ourt in oases where detention proceedings were cbailenged. If toe 
(■rovernnient persisted in enacting it the result would be unpopular. He ABkea, ffM 
it right of the Government to disregard all opposition even when it was reasonable . 


Sir B, L. Mi tier said that it was apparent that the object of the Bill was to 
substitute executive judgment for judicial judgment owing to the compelling necessity 
of the situation. The Bengal Council had by an overwhelming vote passed legisla- 
tion but it could not limit the powers of the High Court. Was this House going 
to deny to Bengal the assistance it wanted temporarily to crush the terrorist 
movement ? 

Jf/\ S. C. Mitra This is not the way to crush the terrorists. 

Sir B. L. Mitter : ‘ We consider this is one of the methods, but my point is 
that the House, if it did not like the principle of the legislation, could have thrown 
out the Bill when there wn^^ a motion for a select committee. But then it accepted 
the principle". The Law Memlier declared that most of the discussion was academic. 
Whether the provision was vires was not for the House to decide. If any High 

Gourts possessed any power other than those given by sec. 491 those remained un- 
touched, Ixit those who believtsl these existed try their legal remedy. He also made it 
clear that evi ri under sec. 491 High C’ourts would not send for records but would only 
see whether a person was legally in custody. This the Government wished to avoiu 
as it would lead to the cliselosuVe of evidenee of sources of information. The House 
has passed a similar provision in 1921 and 1925. The Law Member said the provision 
was thus not new. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra .said that every well-governed administration depended on a due 
halnn-’C of power between the legislature, (he judiciary and the executive. The 
Government has already erushinl the legislature by ordinances and 
wished now to erush the judiciary. Why was an apology of temporary legislation 
put forward when power had been posse.ssed for seven years and wanted lor five 
years more. He (diallenged the Home Member to state outside the House that every 
detenu wa- an inveterate terrorist and not to take shelter behind the privileged 
position in the House and then face a court of trial. He warned that the founda- 
tions ot British rule on justice were being shaken. 


Sardar SatU Sin</h said that if the Assembly was merely to give the power 
wanted by the executive then they might all disperse. The House must see that 
the executive worked under a civilized system. 

Si) Ja)ncs Crerar opposed tht' amendment pointing out that clause 4 was very 
important in the whole Bill. He asked the House to realise the responsibility and 
discharge its duties by rejecting the amendment which, if passed, would prevent the 
local (Jovern merit from exercising its powers under the local Act. 

The amendment was lost by 93 against 53 votes. 


Raa Bahadur B. L. Pntil moved another amendment that clause 4 shall be in 
force for one year only. This was also lost. 

Mr. Sratarama Raia moved an amendment that nt the end of clause 4 the 
follosving proviso should bo added ‘Provided, how’over. that the procedure laid 
down in the Act has bwii complied with'. He said that if the Government wished 
that no law should be respected by their executive then let them suspend all laws. 
This proviso was the acid test of the hona fhles of the Government whether they 
wanted that this Act should be administered without a remedy against illegal deten- 
tions or not. 

The debate on this was not concluded when the Assembly adjourned for the day. 


MARCH : — Resuming the debate to-day Mr. Ramastranii Mudaliar 
said that this was a limited amendment and a most reasonable one* 
It was, for instance, required by the bill that a certain police officer could detain a 
person under this legislation only for 15 days. Supposing he detained him for more 
than 15 days and thus a breach of this law occurrea, then the High Court should 
be^ free to intervene. If the Government had any imagination they should accept 
this amendment, for let them not make the world feel that behind their action lay 
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the spirit of vindictiveness and not justice. He had watched the proccodinp^s of the 
Benpjal Council when the hill on the subject was passed and he was irn pressed by 
the statement of Mr. .1. L. Banerjee that terrorism could not be. slampod out by 
public denunciation but by denunciations at th«‘ir homes and soeial ^athcrinp:R. ‘TjCt 
me make this final appeal* to the (tovertmient. It is not an appeal of mendicancy. 
The very name of our party shows that is not our policy, but 1 have taken an 
oath to my kin^ and country to do my duty, and in the discharpje of that duty let 
me tell this Government that by defeating these ainc'ndments they are makinp: mistake 
after mistake and that they arc alienating): the sympathy of the b(*st and the most 
moderate and the wisest in the land by regimenting their majority to crush every 
amendment irrespective of the strength or weakness of its cause. Wisdom lies in 
whittling the bill here, amending it there and carrying it with the unanimous vote 
of the House. Lot me make a special appeal to tlie European group, because in this 
topsy-turvy world their word carries weight with the Government and not ours. By 
using the weight of your votes with the Government you are not killing terrorism ; 
you are driving out all fair-minded men from your fold, and let me warn Sir James 
Orerar that if he is giving this parting gift to India, 1 am not sure that he will not 
repent when he sees the result. You must have moral sanction behind you. and 
no wonder the law ha.s so far failed to be etreefive in Bengal.' 

Sir Ja?t?cs Crrrar said that the amendment was not innocuous or trivial ; it went 
to the root of the whole matter. He said the anundment did not mention to which 
Act it applied. 

Afr. Jiajii . — It applies to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir Janies Crrrar said that then the result of this amendment would be to 
thwart the operation of the very section in the Bengal Act which had on frequent 
occasions enabled the executive' Government of Bengal to j)revenl the commission of 
terrorist outrages. The provision which the amendnu'nt contemplat('d did not 
appear in the original Act, and if it was put in the supplementary bill the normal 
interpretation would be that it im})ort('d something luw. something material and 
something substantial. d'he courts would certainly go into th(‘ merits of the 
suspicion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim . — The High Courts discriminate every day between (jucstions of 
procedure and merit, and they can be left to do that. 

Sir Jamrs C rcrar. — ’Yhe two (piestion'^ are closely conneetid, and a serious res- 
ponsibility would fall on us if we authorise that action. 

Sir James Crerar said it was open to any one to ^xtition the local Government, 

and let them not ({uestion the good faith of the local (Jovernment and its ofiieial.s. 

He assured the House that thi'rc was no obstinacy in his attitmlc, but that he could 

not seriously endanger the whole validity of measures by aeceptiiijL' the amendment. 

Air. Raju's amendment was then put to the vote and rejected by .lO to 4vO votes. 

Life of Biel Limited to Three Year.s 

Mr. Raju next^moved that the bill's life be limited to three years. 

Sir James Crerar oppo^(xi th(' amendment as it w’ould cause serious inconvenience 
if thi'y did not make its life co-terminous with the lib* of the local legislation. 

The amendment was put to the House and carried by 52 to 11 \otes. this being 
the first defeat of the Government over the provisions ot this bill. 

Sir James Crerar then moved the third reading of the Bill. He said 
he regretted that during the last days of his iminbership of the Assembly 
it fell to his lot to pilot this bill during the nine days of the debate on it. Though 
the task is unpleasant, the refusal to do it would be to decline to discharge his res- 
ponsibility. He hoped the House too would be prepared to recognise and dischnrj^e 
its responsibility in assisting the local authorities by legislating on matters within 
the competence of the eentrai legislature. 

Mr. Raneja Iyer opposed the motion. He said he had refused to serve on the 
select committee because he was opposed to its principle. Documents which could 
not be produced wT-re dead documents, and he must fircsurnc the innocence of all 
the detenus. Terrorism had creat.cd a grave situation, a graver situation was being 
created by sending away the detenus to Ajmer. 

Mr. ft. C. Neo^y said the last amendment limiting the life of the bill to three 
years was a trap into which the Opposition had fallen. The Government wished to 
show that it had not succeeded in defeating all the amendments. ‘It pains me, who 
has been in all the four Assemblies, that a bill which was not passed by three 
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Assemblies should be passed by this. If dcteotioQ without trial had not helped you, 
neither will banishment help you. Violence begets vengeance and vengeance begets 
violence and in this vicious circle the Government and the terrorists are moving. Vvhilc 
condemning terrorism we cannot permit Government terrorism.' He recalled how 
8ir Hugh Stephenson in 1925 admitted that Mr. K. K. Mitter and others who were 
detained under the regulation in 1908 were so detained not because of terrorist 
activities but because they were carrying on boycott propaganda and organizing 
volunteers. This is the kind of evidence on which the Government acted. He op- 
posed the Black Bill’. 

Mr, 6\ C. Mitra said that Sir James Orerar would be reme * bered longer than 
Sir George Rainy because of a series of ordinances and obnoxious and mischievous 
measures for which he was responsible. On the eve of his departure he had broken 
the hearts of many unfortunate families in Bengal. Let him have peace. He con- 
tended that the drastic measures of the Government for the x^ast seven years had 
obviously failed in the object, but on the other hand terrorism was increasing. 

Sir CoTrasji Jehanffir warned the Government that it could not rule India by 
these methods. India was a sentimental country and if the Government disregarded 
sentiment and rested its case on logic it woulcf not succeed. 

Mr. Moore said that Mr. Ncogy had said about vengeance and violence, but did 
he remember that after the Irwin-Gandhi pact terrorism increased and the result 
was the greatest number of outbreaks of violence known in this generation. 

Mr. AVo////— What about ofTicial terrorism? ” 

Mr. Moore : Oflicial terrorism was represented by the release of political prisoners 
except those who could not be releasc'd without danger to peace. 

Mr. Nc(y)i/ : What about the Black and Tan regime of your community in 
Chittagong ? I am prepared to substantiate that. 

Mr. M(X)re : My hon ble friend is taking up a ditrerent attitude from that of Mr. 
Mitra. My point is that we are facing in Bengal a terrorist movement which aims 
at terrorising the courts. We have had a judge murdered in the open court and a 
witness murdered and a prosecuting officer seriously wounded. Don't confuse the 
issre more. I contend we cannot deny that in the present situation the Govern- 
ment is justified in asking for these powders. 

Mr. A. N. Putt said that he had every respect for Sir James Crerar’s person 
but ther(^ was something wrong with his head. (Laughter^ Neither the Assembly 
nor the Benpil Council were representative of patriotic men. (Ironical hear, hear}. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt said that it was only the foreigner's life that was in danger. 
Why did they not take shelter in forts and lhanas ? 

The closure was applied and carried by 51 to 29 votes. 

Thereafter Sir James Crerar replying to the debate regretted he had been accused 
of wjint of sympathy. It was also a matter of regret that it had been suggested 
that the whole policy of the Government was involved in the general political 
situation in that province. On the contrary the policy of the Government had been 
to help in the political advance of the country. The House ought to regard the 
\icw8 of the Bengal Government and the Council with due respect. 

The House divided on the motion that the Bill as amended be passed and f^ir 
James Crerar's motion was carried by 54 against 37 votes amidst cheers and countcr- 
eheers. The lloubc then adjourned. 

Ha.j Pii.orimagi: Bim,.s 

’iisf. MARCH : — After interpellations to-day, Sir Frafik Notice introduced a bill 
to establish committees in the principal ports ‘of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim 
tulgrims to the Hedjaz. He said the bill was in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Haj Committee, which proposed that central legislations should be undertaken 
for the purpose of converting the Haj committees at lk)mbay, Karachi and 
Calcutta into statutory bodies, revising their constitution and widening their powers 
and functions. 

Sir Frank Noyce also introduced a bill to regulate the activities of persons in 
British India who offer to as‘ :Kt Muslim pilgrims to the Hedjaz. He said this bill 
was intended to replace the Bengal and I^mbay Acts by an Act of the Indian Legis- 
lature requiring all pilgrim brokers and their agents to obtain licenses to carry on 
their trade. This was also in pursuance of the recommendations of the Haj Com- 
mittee. 

There was no discussion on these two motions, which were agreed to. 
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Foreign Relations Bill 

Sir Evelyn Hofrcll then moved the conRidcration of the Foreign Relations Bill, as it 
emerpjed from the select committee. He said than in September tnerc was a consensus 
of opinion in the House that the Government should take an carlv opportunity of 
stamping out libel on foreign states. The scope of the present bill atfected only 
contiguous states, rorsonally, he would have preferred the preamble of the bill in 
its original form, but he accepted the change made in the select committee provided 
it was understood that the whole bill was not rendered nugatory by making it 
impossible for any prosecutioti over to succci'd. because he wished to emphasise that 
there was a real danger. Its scope was now confined to defamatory articles against 
the rulers of a certain small nun her of states whose territories adjoined the land 
frontiers of India and certain persons in close connection with those rulers either ns 
members of their families or as the principal ministers of their Governments. It 
placed the rulers of these states on precisely the same footing regarding defamatory 
articles as private British subject except that the Governor-General would take ac- 
tion on their behalf. Oflences under this hill h'll within the established rode and 
procedure with the exception that, whereas in the Penal code it could be only simple 
imprisonment, here it might he either simjile or rigorous. With this exception, tin; 
bill was in general conformity with the principles of the English common law, and 
statutes resembling it were inforeed in nearly all the civilised parts of the world. 

Dr. Ziaudilin moved that the hill, as reported hy the select committee, he circu- 
lated for opinion by Aug. 1. He nlerred to Sir (George Rainy’s ^iromise on the 
last occasion that if the liill was referred to a select committee then it would la; 
cireiilati'd hy executive order for opinion. 

Sir iMncclot Grahmn and Sir Evelyn Howell informed Dr. Ziauddin that this 
precisely had been done and that the opinions received from High Courts and bar 
associations had been placed before the committee. 

Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin agreed that the bill as it emerged from the committee 
was a very much moditied one, but h(‘ wantc<l to know from the Foreign Secretary 
whether a* person who criii<*i‘^es the ruler of an adjoining territory for any action 
taken by him in res])eet of the Muslim religion would be proeiieded against. What- 
ever be*lhe reply. Dr. Ziauddin thought that th(‘ bill at this juncture would create 
a wrong impression in the public mind that the Government were out to muzzle the 
press ami the public. 

Sir Ahdur Dahim supported the circulation motion of Dr. Ziauddin because the 
bill, as it had emerged from th(‘ select committee, was a ditl’erent one from the lei! 
introduc('d and created a new otbnce which could not be discussed fulU at the fag 
end of (ho session. If (hev wanted a bill of this (.baractor, then tlu'y must limit it 
to cases of defamation. Tlie Penal C'ode was comprehensive enough to tak(‘ cogni- 
zance of any such otfenee. The franuTS of tlu’ Penal (\)de. who had received the 
encomiums of tlic jiiridic ])art of the world, ha<l deliberately refrained from including 
any such provision as wiis sought. It was diflieult to define defamation when it 
was particularly against rulers in the East. (Laughter.) Dr. Ziauddin’s speech in- 
dicated that only Muslims in India would be afTceted, but that was not the case. 
Most of the rulers of the adjoining territories were Muslims, and therefore it was 
likely that Hindus might be accused persons rather than Muslims. 

Mr. Seetharama Baja said the bill was neither fish nor flesh nor good red her- 
ring. It was neilh(‘r in accordance with the practices of civilised eountries nor in 
consonance with international law. The House had from the beginning been opposed 
to the })rinciple of the bill, which was not legal but political. 

Mr. Ranr/a Iyer was opposed to reeircnlation because the presenl liill was a great 
impiovemcnt on its predecessor If any further improveme nt was ntiidi'd it could 
be made on the floor of tlic House. He did not commit tlic Nationalists by his 
views. 

Mr. Yamin said that no religious obj- ction could be taken to the bill, 

which had been considerably modified. 

Syed Jsh/rtaxa said that the liberty of the [ircss was already curtailed and this 
would take it away further. 

Mr. Anklcsarin said the English law penalized such writings and it was not 
obsolete as the last proseentiou in England took place in 1905 and not a century 
ago as Mr. Kaju had stated. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh said that he, as a member of the select comroitteo, was 
a party to removing most of the objectionable features of the bill. If they had 
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committed a mistake he would gladlv change his opinion, but he thought that no 
purpose would bo served by recirculation. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Naivax, speaking from the point of view of the Frontier 
Province, emphasised that such a bill was most vital for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with their neighbours. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai explained that the opinions promised by the Government 
had been obtained and spoke at length on the various objectionable provisions of 
the bill and how changes had been made by the select committee. 

Sheikh Sadiq IlasRan said the Goveruraent weic becoming daily more and more 
irresponsible and desirous of curtailing liberties through such absurd measures. This 
was possible only because the best element in the country was non-cooperating with 
the Government. 

A voice . — We are quite representative. 

Sheikh Sadio Hassan . — If the radicals had stood you would have little chance; 
at any rate if tne radicals had been here the Government would have felt restrained 
in bringing forward such silly measures. 

Sir Kveltjn lloieell, replying to the debate, said that no technical or constitutional 
reason had been given to justify the need for further circulation. Uc assured the 
House that there was a real need for the measure. He gave instances of how the 
Foreign Relations Ordinance promulgated last year bad enabled the Government to 
have the Zamindtir of Lahore convicted thriee and its editors imprisoned, how the 
Kesari apologised and other newspapers wore punish<d. The result was that since 
the Ordmance terminated the newspapers had been quiescent, but that was because* 
the Government had tub'ii firm steps at once to stop this mischief. lie assured 
hiir Abdur Rahim that the bill did not create a new otience. ‘It does nothing but 
make a slight alteration of the procedure W’hereby persons hitherto debarred from 
aect*8fl to our courts can have the remedy which law provides fur all and sundry.’ 
As regards Aden and small protectorates, he was prepared to meet i^ir Abdur 
Rahim’s objection by omitting Aden from the list d such an amendment was moved. 

Continuing, the Foreign Se'cretary said that Mr. Rujii had quoted from the wri- 
tings of an obscure writer in England in RKH who had suggested the wiping ott' of 
the Gorman fleet and that from that day the (Tcrman Emperor was angry, and had 
said that the British Government took no action. Sir Evelyn Howell commented : 
T submit that if that writer had been muzzled the Great War might perhaps have 
been deferred.’ (‘Hear, hear’ and laughter.) ;^ir Evelyn said a speaker had ijuoted 
from a civilian s opinion that libels on the Boer ITesident were allowed, but did not 
quote further that it had led to the Boer War. He asked ; ‘Which is the greater 
evil : to have unue‘cessary war or muzzle an ill-informeel journalist on one occasion 
and one subject which does not eoueern him and which he does not understand 

He held that the amendments made by the select committee met the objections of 
that civilian and of the chief presidency magistrate of Madras. Similarly, Syed 
Murtaza hud quoted the objwtions of the Shia Association, but these had been met 
because the Hedjuz had been excluded. He assured the House that foreign rulers, 
being human beings, would not care much about attacks on their third or fourth 
cousins or minor otiicials, but the consequences would be dangerous if on any 
occasion an attack was made and the Government of India said they had no power 
to intervene. The ruler might turn round and say that when an Indian visited that 
land he would see they were not comfortable. There was such a possibility and he 
hoped the House would reject the amendment. 

The House thereupon rejected the amendment and agreed to take the bill into 
consideration. 

Ax Official Amexd.mext 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendmenl substituting in place of claii.se 
2 the following :~ 

‘Where an offence falling under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code is 
committed against a ruler of a state outside but adjoining India or against any 
member of his family or against any minister of such ruler and in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council the maintenance of friendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of such state may thereby be prejudiced, 
the Governor-General in Council may make or authorise any person to make a 
complaint in writing of such offence, and notwithstanding anything contained in sec. 
198 of the Code or Criminal Procedure, 1898, any court competent in other 
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respects to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance thereof on such 
complaint.’ 

Dr. ZiamUitn, oppoBinp; the amendment, said the Foreign Secretary himself had 
admitted that since the expiry of the Ordinance there was no offence committed by 
anybody. It would be unwise on the part of the Oovernment to displease their own 
people in order to please a neighbourinc; country. 

The Assembly at his stage adjourned. 

Ist. APRIL Rcauniing the debate to-day Mr. C. C. Bisicaa said that it was 
admitted that no question of international Jaw was involved ; then the reason shown 
in the new clause was utterly groundless. Why should the Oovernment have any 
thing to do with any person who was outside British India and w’as not likely to 
come oyer to this country to seek a remedy ? There was also the danger of imputing 
the motive of favouritism on the part of the Oovernor-Ocneral in Council towards 
any ruler. 

Sir Abdur Rahim asked why there should be any difficulty on the part of a 
foreign ruler or his representative to make a comjilaint in a IJritisli court personally 
or through sonie representative if he had a grievance against any journal or citizen. 
Once a complaint vvas made, by whomsoever it may be, the whole (piestion was 
open to be decided whether a writing or utterance was likely to prejudice foreign 
relations or not. It was too much to accept the position of solicitude on the part of 
Government to assume to protect the reputation of a certain foreign ruler or his 
minister or a inerabcr of his family. It would be more disastrous if the Government 
were Ui j^enalisc reasonable criticism from the public point of view. 

Mr. Gaya Praand Suiyh thought the best authority to decide whether a particu- 
lar action was an otl'ence or not was the court. It would be dangerous to give the 
executive the power they asked for because they were always reluctant to lay thfr 
cards on the table and relied mostly on one-sided evidence. 

Sir Lancelot Orahani thanked Mr. Yarnin Khan for having changed his view in 
favour of the amendment. By passing the bill they were not adding any new 
section to the Criminal Procedure Code. The question was a simple one. It was 
not a question of any foreign ruler or individual being defamed or prejudiced, but 
it was for India s ow’n safety and friendly relations with her neighbours that the 
Government of India must put a check to an otfence which was likely to or would 
disturb the peace. It was most diflicult, and practically not possible, for any 
aggrieved foreign ruler or his representative to lodge any complaint. 

Mr. 11 ilayatullah considered legislation unnecessary as under it any person 
would be improperly put to grave danger on mere legal presumption. 

Sir L. Graham interrupts and saia that thoce was no presumption. It was clear 
that a person would be proceeded against for a definite libel only. 

Mr. Wilaijatullah said that any article could be construeUxi to lx* libellous and 
so it was unjustified. The bill before the House was extraordinary, and the pro- 
posed an>endment would do away with the oqly relieving feature in the bill. It was 
the experience of every one that whenever a prosecution was instituted there was 
sure to be a conviction. 

Sir B. L. M titer was surprised at the alarm expressed by some members over 
such an innocuous measure. Any prosecution would be a very simple one. Before 
conviction it must be proved whether a particular criticism was bona fide or the 
accused person had any wrongful intention to defame. It was only when defamation 
was likely to disturb friendly relations that the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-Couucil could 
take action. They were doing nothing new or dreadful. 

In reply to Mr. Munshi’s question the Law Member admitted that prosecution 
depended on the discretion of the executive Government. However, there was 
enough safeguard provided that no prosecution would be launched unless the 
Governor-General was satisfied that friendly relations with a particular foreign ruler 
were prejudiced. It was open to the court to decide whether the offence implied 
elements of imputation, publication or any wrongful intention on the part of the 
accused. 

Sir Ahdtir Rahim ^ — Including the clement that the article is likely to disturb 
friendly relations ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter — That does not come under the element of defamation. 

Mr, Munshi said that if they were to rely upon what the Law Member had said 
then where was the necessity for words which served no purpose in the 
clause. 
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The Law Member, intervening, said that those words were necessary in the inter- 
est of the accused. 

Mr. Mumhi was surprised to see the Government more solicitous to the accused 
than the representatives of the people. By this enaefment, he said, the Government 
was placing the courts in the strange position of having to decide whether the 
opinion of the Governor-General that the maintenance of friendly relations between 
hia Majesty’s Government and the Government of a state would be prejudiced was 
justiiied or not. He appealed to the Government, to agree to the deletion of those 
words so that the offence might be simply one of defamation. 

Mr. Axhar AH opposed the amendment on the ground that there was no justifi- 
cation for the Government to spend unnecessarily on litigation to promote or main- 
tain friendly relations with foreign rulers. The Government’s object was not so 
much friendly relations as the suppression of free expression of opinion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim moved the deletion of the woras pointed out by Mr. Munshi 
in clause 2. 

The Government accepted the deletion. 

Mr. Yamiii Khan next moved the addition of an explanation that for the opera- 
tion of the bill Aden would be excluded from India. 

This amendment was carried, as also another amendment omitting clause 3 in 
respect of trial courts. 

The Foreiijn Secretarij then moved an amendment which substituted the words to 
which objection was taken and which were later on omitted by Sir Abdur Rahim's 
amendment. 

Mr. Munshi pressed lhat those words should be retained in no part of the bill as 
it would scriouBly prc'judicc the accused. 

The House then agreed to postpone further consideration of the bill till the next 
day by which time there might be a proper understanding as to the wording of the 
remaining clauses to be discussed. 

Sugar Protection Bill 

aSu' George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Sugar Industry Protection 
Bill. He explained the salient features of the changes made by the select committee 
and pointed out that the industry would be protected till March, 1946, and that till 
1938 the basic duty of Rs. 7-1 per cwt. would be maintained and that 
thereafter there would be an enquiry, not to decide whether there should be 
protection, but to decide the rate at which the protective duty should be 
fixed. Meanwhile, if there were any changes in prices at which imported sugar was 
sold w’hich would impair the ctlect of the protection now proposed, then the Govern- 
ment would increase the duty to the extent justified. Sir George Rainy drew pointed 
attention to the facilities proposed for research as a means of cieveloping the industry. 

Mr. Sykes (European, Bombay) moved an amendment for the postponement of 
the bill till the September session in Simla. He explained how it was not possible 
to obtain the opinions of yur manufacturers in the short interval that the bill was 
in the select committee. Even till to-day the opinions of gur manufacturers, who 
were principally concerned, had not been sutficiently obtained to enable a decisive 
view being taken. The high rate of duty on sugar had led to a decrease in con- 
sumption, which in certain enses was made up by the fall in prices. Already there 
was efiective protection in the Finance Act, together with a surcharge of 25 per cent, 
and therefore nothing would be lost by postponing the consideration of the measure 
till the Simla session. 

Government’s Attitude on Reforms 

The clock now struck 4 and the adjournment motion on Government’s attitude on 
Reforms was taken up. Sardar Harbans Singh moved ; 

“The House do now adjourn to discuss the unsatisfactory reply of the Govern- 
ment that they would expedite reforms wdth Mahatma Gandhi in jail.” 

The mover said that so long as repression continued reforms would not be 
acceptable to the majority of the Indians, and even if put into force, would never 
work. He referred to Mr. Benthall’s statement, from which it appeared that there 
was a serious conspiracy to put Mahatma Gandhi in jail and to thwart India from 
getting real responsibility. 

Mr. B. Das said that when Mahatma Gandhi was arrested the public suspected 
that there was some conspiracy behind it in England and India. Mr. Benthairs 
statement had proved it. 

2fi 
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The President asked the speaker not to refer to the circular but to confiDC him- 
Belt to the subject of the motion. 

Mr. B. Das said that it was apparent that w^hile Mahalma Gandhi was carrying 
ou negotiations, plans for his arrest and for fighting the Congress were, being laid 
deep. He would rather have the reforms poBtjionccl and let the die-hards have their 
full wav. He expressed indignation at Mr. Benthall’s remarks about Mahatma 
Gandhi 8 constructive vacuity of mind when Mahatma Gandhi was so much respec- 
ted by his countrymen as perfect and a superman. lie also characterised as false 
the statement that Mahatma Gandhi and the Federation of Indian Chambers were 
all allied to down British commercial interests. He said that without peace with 
Mahatma Gandhi no progress was to be ensured for all their earnestness in hasten- 
ing reforms. (Laughter.) He could not help feeling that this debate on April 1 had 
something to do with that. (Renewed laughter). Mr. B. Das censured them for a 
conspiracy as disclosed by Mr. Benthairs circular. Although this circular had been 
issued by the Royalists Association 

The member had not completed the sentence when the Prrsidvjit declared that 
the circular could not be discussed. The narrow motion was to censure the Ciovern- 
ment that they were keeping Mahatma Gandhi in jail and hurrying the reforms so 
mat the reforms required by India may not be conceded. The aecusLd was the 
Government. (Applause on the Opposition benches and laughter). 

Mr. J/oorc said that Mr. Benthall had communicated to them that the circular 
was accurate in substance and was in no sense secret. 

As Mr. Moore was proceeding the President said he conld not allow the cir- 
cular to be discussed. 

Mr. Moore said that he wished to repudiate the charges made by Mr. B. Das, 
but resumed his seat in view of the ITesident's ruling. 

Mr, Seetharam Raju said that he never was a Congressman nor did he entirely 
accept their programme, but still if there was to be a saiisfaeiory sulntion acceptable 
to all then that could be obtained only by the co-operation of all progressive parlies 
in the country. ^ i i 

Haji Abdulla Haroon opposed the motion and said that any (iovirnroeut worth 
the name would have done the same in the face of the ultimatum issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi soon after his return to India from the Round Table Conference. No one 
would object to the proposal of Mr. Raju that the cooperation of ail pail its should 
be secured for solving India's problem. If the Ciovernment had kept quiet 
without any effort to give reforms, even then the same members wlio had raised the 
question to-day would say that the Government were not erilhnsiastic about reforms 
to India. 

Mr, Jadhav supporting the adjournment sympathised with the (Jovernniout 
members as to how they were mere puppets in the hands of thi' Great Moghul in 
Whitehall. Events for the past ten years had been undermining whuf little trust 
the people had in the Government. A great revolution occurred in England by 
which the Conservatives and diehards seized ofiiee and sinro then a dteplaid 
conspiracy was being hatched to suppress the Corigres.s movement. Wlien the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference were hearing the J Tenner’s Hintemcnt there 
were communications between the Home and Indian (loverniiu nts to take severe 
steps to suppress the Congress. When he returned to India he had prumised in 
England to educate public opinion about the good intentioiiH of the (iovernrnent but 
events in India read in the light of Mr. Benthairs siateiiient had shaitcriKJ com- 
pletely his hopes and disillusioned him regarding the bona fidts of the British 
Governments intentions toward India. In whatever way reforms were framed he had 
grave doubts w^hether they would be workable with popular leaders in jail. 

Sir George Rainy, on behalf of the Government, ojiposed theetnsure motion for 
the Government expediting reforms with Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders in jail. Was it the intention of the Opposition that there should be no 
expediting of reforms and that Congressmen should continue in jail ? Government 
had a dual policy, that is, putting dow'n of the lawless movement and acceleration 
of reforms. The Government knew full well that it was no use proceeding with 
institutional reforms with Congressmen in jail and that was the reason for the 
Delhi pact. Then there was the Round Table Conference at which Congress 
participated, but what happened was known to all. The situation in the United 
Provinces and the Frontier compelled immediate action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Government would have failed in their duty if they had not taken the action 
they did. They were reluctant to take it, but they were compelled by the force of 
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circumstances in the United Provinces and the Frontier to take it. Otherwise 
there would have been a catastrophe in which the whole country might have bc^ 
involved. On behalf of the Government he repudiated any allegation that their action 
in attempting to put down the pernicious activities of the Congress was influenced in 
any way by anything that passed in London. As Lord Willingdon stated in the 
opening speech in the Assembly, Government were determined in seeing that no 
revolutionary activities hampered the work of reforms. If Congressmen 
were released now what guarantee was there that it would not lead to the 
revival of those subversive activities which very nearly brought India to 
the brink of a catastrophe and India would not be landed back in a worse 
condition ? Concluding, Bir George Rainy struck a personal note on this subject and 
said that ho was not and would not be a party to anything which would seriously 
injure India s cause. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer agreed that Sir George Rainy w^as sincere towards 
India. But what was the use of bis or any other member of the Government being 
sincere when they belonged to a subordinate branch of the British administration 
and were ord(Ted by Whitehall to act otherwise ? What Rir George Rainy did last 
year in bringing about the Delhi pact had been broken by Kir Samuel Hoare into 
the policy of expeciiling of reforms and sunpressing Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress as was la/rne out l)y Mr, Berithall s letter. 

Mr. Arthur Moore o))je< ted to the reference to Mr. BenthaH'S letter which had 
been excluded from diseiission. 

Mr. Rauya hjrr saitl he had a greater authority than Mr. Benthall. It was Mr, 
Winston Chiirchril and .Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Moore again ohjeeted to Mr. Kanga Iyer labouring the same point as Mr, 
B. Das in siigg»sting that there was a change of policy after elections when as a 
matter of fact the Conservative Government carried on the policy of the Socialist 
Government. 

The President pointed out that without directly referring to Mr. Benthall’s letter 
it was opt n to a nuMulier to suggest that the reason why Mahatma Gandhi was in 
jail was due to a change of (Tovernment in Britain after the election in England. 

Mr. Rnjiga Iyer procteding nfhrmcd that what India wanted was unmitigated 
reforms besidts die withdrawal of the repressive policy. But how could they expect 
this when Mahatma Gandhi, who was worshipped by the people, was refusea an 
interview' by tlie Viceroy under dictation from Whitehall ? Mr. Kanga Iyer advised 
the Ciovernment to regard Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of the right wing. 

At this stage rijHated demands were made for closure. The President put it to 
vote. There were IS for it and 'U against it. About 15 members belonging to the 
Independent niul Central Muslim parties were neutral. When the result of this 
division over the closure motion was announced Mr. Amarnath Dutt accompanied 
by Mr. llarhaus ^^ingh. Sardar Sant Singh. Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Gunjal 
walked out. There was no mover to reply to the debate. The censure motion was 
lost without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

SroAR Protection Bill 

2nd. APRIL Resuming the debate on the Sugar protection Bill to-day, 
Mr. B. Das 0 })}X)sed Mr. v^ykes dilatory motion and wanted Sir George Rainy 
to leave India after giving more sweets to India through sugar protection. He 
deplored that the inten.st of cane growers was not protected and that a cess duty 
on sugar should be levied to start experimental sugarcane factories for agriculturists. 
He suggested the issue of licenses for sugar factories and that the Government should 
share the surplus profits to the extent of the protection given to factory owners. 

The President asctrtaiiud that an equal number of members were in favour of 
both j>08tponemeiit and consideration of the bill this session. 

Thereupon Kumar Raghbir Singh (United Provinces) suggested the immediate 
consideration of the bill and was glad that the slow moving machinery of the 
Government of India had af'er all responded to the call of the agriculturists and 
supported the bill. 

Sir Oeorge Rainy, in view of the Assembly's desise to proceed with the bill, 
suggested exiH‘ditiouH disposal of the amendments. 

Lala Ilariraj Sarup opposed Mr. Sykes' amendment for postponement, which was 
lost. Sir George Rainy’s motion for consideration was then carried. 
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Mr» N, M, Joshi then moved a lengthy amendment providing inter alia that 
undertakings engaged in manufacturing sugar should give a declaration, pledging 
themselves (1) not to pay any fee or an equivalent sum to the shareholders or other 
participants with limited liability a greater sum by way of annual dividend than 
what they would get at 6 per cent, on the actual capital invested iu the undertaking 
by the persons concerned ; (2) to employ any further surplus in consolidating 
the position of the undertaking in the manner approved by the Government of India; 
(3) not to employ any one who is not an Indian except with the permission of the 
Government of India and (4) to produce a certificate that the labour conditions in 
the undertaking are satisfactory from a committee of three persons appointed by 
the Government of India for that purpose. This amendment was supported by Mr. 
Thampan and was opposed by Mr. 8. V. Mitra, I>r. Ziauddin Ahmed and Seth 
Abdullah Haroon, though they sympathised with the object. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

Mr. Sykes moved another amendment to pro\ idc that whoever in buying sugarcane 
from a grower of sugarcane pays him a price which is less than 8 annas per 
maund of 82 7-8 pounds avoirdupois, shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 2,000 for each offence. 

This w’as lost after brief opposition speeches. 

Sir Qeorge Rniny then moved the third reading that the bill be })assed. 

Mr. B. lias, Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Yamin Khan and Mr. Morgan 
all joined in congratulating 8ir (Jeorge Rainy for his genial spirit and for having 
introduced and establishccf parliamentary practice in the Assembly. The bdl was then 
finally passed. 

Foreign Relations Bill 

Sir Erclyn Hoicell moved a revised amendment to alter clause 3 of the Foreign 
Relations Bill as follows “The provisions of “cetions 09-A to 90-G of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of 1898 and of sections 27-B to 27-1) of the Indian Post Office 
Act of 1898 shall apply in the case of any book, newspaper or otlur document con- 
taining matter which is defamatory of a ruler of a state outside l>iit adjoining India 
or of any member of the family or of any minister of such ruler and lends to j>re- 
jiidice the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty's Government and 
the Government of such state in like manner as they aj>}>ly in ibe case of a book, 
newspaper or document containing seditious matter within the meaning of those 
sectioDB. 

Mr. Jahangir K. Munshi opposed the whole clause heeause that nould place 
foreign rulers in a privileged position against our own subjects. 

Sir Lancelot Oraham explained that this clause would enable tlie Government to 
stop any book or publication which contained poison, the dissemination of which 
would create contempt of our friendly relations with neighbouring states 

Mr. Yamin Khan thought that the clause was necessary ns a ]>recnut ionary 
measure against any evil that might follow^ if such publication was not cheeked. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed supported the amendment, by which there would be only 
forfeiture of publication instead of proseculion. 

Mr. Aniarnath Dutt declared that personally he was opposed to the principle of 
the bill which restricted liberty of person and frccidom of speech, hut once they wer(3 
agreed that they required legislation of the kind then they must have it as India 
was surroundecT by barbarous nations. 

The amendment was carried by 54 votes against 18. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved the third reading of the bill, as amended. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim said that owing to their strong and united opposition the bill was 
amply modified, but still the measure was a very dangerous one. It curtailed 
liberty of the press and freedom of speech. Again, the accused were not given an 
opportuni^^y to disprove their guilt. It was an established practice in every country 
that the press was allowed to express opinions on foreign afiairs which helped the 
Government of the country to form their own attitude. He would not be a party to 
do anything against their intentiouB to establish the same practice in India also. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju opposed the entire bill which penalised the Indian people 
when there was no reciprocal understanding with the foreign states. The bill was 
very drastic in character in spite of the modification and was not amenable to pub- 
lic opinion in India for it aimed at muzzling the public press. 

Syed Murtaxa Saheb thundered that they would go against the bill in spite of 
its existence and would publish or write anything if they found any foreign ruler 
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acting against the principles of Sariat The Government had taken undue advantage 
of the Assembly wnen it was thin to pass a distasteful and unwanted measure. 

!]^plying to the debate, the Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Government gave 
the fullest assurance that the bill would bo very cautiously applied and no prose- 
cution would be launched unless they had fully explored the consequences of their 
action. The House divided and the bill was carried by 48 votes against 18. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. 

Indian Air Force Bill 

4th. APRIL :—The House met to-day to consider official legislative programme. 
Mr. M.acworth Young moved the consideration of the Indian Air Force Bill M 
amended by the select committee. He referred briefly to the changes made in the bill 
and said the definition of domicile had been so put as to make the force genuinely 
Indian and that at the same time statutory provision had been made too difficult 
for the recruiting officers to act under it. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra moved postponement of the bill. He said the House had 
ceased to be representative and appealed to the Chair to adjourn it Bine die. On 
the Government benches, he said, only one member was sitting, while the Opposition 
leader and the European leader had left Delhi. 

The President said he bad a clear answer to what his position was on the ques- 
tion of whether the House was representative or not. There was a clear ruling of 
President Patel given on the occasion of (he Swarajist walk-out and modified the 
next day. The position of Mr. Mitra was that a large number of members were 
not present either throughout the session or had left. The failure to discharge the 
obligation is a matter to be taken note of by the electors. (Applause). The Presi- 
dent continued : ‘The hon. member has drawn attention to the point that a 
controversial measure should not be brought before the House at the last moment. 
The Chair is bound to protect the dignity, rights and privileges of the House. If the 
Government ever attempted any such thing without adequate reason, the Chair will 
lake care that the House is not forced to discuss it. but if the hon. member expects 
the chair to have anv sympathy for the members who take any amount of trouble 
and expense to get elected and do not attend the session, the Chair has no sympathy 
for them, t Applause.) 

Mr. Mitra, in view of the Chair’s remarks, withdrew his motion. 

Capt. Lalnhand then spoke supporting consideration of the Air Force Bill as 
it was an earnest of the sincere desire of the Government to respect Indian aims and 
aspiration. 

Bab?i Gaya Prasad Singh gave whole-hearted support to the bill and was happy 
that the force would be confined to persons mainly of Indian extraction. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said he was not opposed to the bill, but thought it was too 
important to be discusscxl in a thin House. He feared that the array tradition of 
recruiting the less educated and less cultured of the martial races might be followed. 

f>r. Ziatiddin Ainned and Mr. lianga Iner supported the bill. The latter congra- 
tulated the Army Secretary on putting the measure on the statute book before 
leaving the Army department. 

Mr. Yotnig said the bill was a matter of great satisfaction to the Government 
and himself. The bill was then finally passed. 

Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Shore next moved the consideration of the Broadcasting Bill increasing 
the import auty on wireless reception articles. He corrected a mistake in the statement 
of objects and reasons of the bill and said that the gap was to be made up through 
the customs receipt and other revenues and not merely the customs receipt. He said 
Broadcasting in India had a melancholy financial history, but its popularity was shown 
when the retrenchment proposal roused opposition from various quarters. He said 
thev had ruthlessly pruned the expenditure, but a gap of Rs. 60,000 still remained 
to be covered. They stood better as compared to company control whose losses in 
three years were heavy. He was confident of a great future for broadcasting in 
India. After two amendments by Mr. Jog w’cre moved and defeated the House passed 
the bill. 

Bill to Validate Suits Re. Endowments 

The House then took up, on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, the consideration 
of a bill to validate certain suits relating to public matters as pass^ by the Council 
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of State. Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy said the bill was most'controversial and should be 
postponed to the Simla seBsion. He moved an amendment accordinp^ly. 

Detcan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda supported Sir Lancelot Graham’s motion, while 
Mr. B. Das Bupported postponement. 

Sir Abdullah declared that the proposal was without a precedent. The House 
was bein^j; asked to jz:ive retrospective efl'ect so that a number of parties in the suits 
now before the courts might win the cases. Could the House sit in judgment on 
the Privy Council and constitute itself as a court? The bill certainly required more 
serious consideration and should be taken up to Simla. 

Sir B. L. Miner said the matter was not only serious, but lurgent. For half a 
century the Government and all the courts in the country had followed one proce- 
dure. which the l^rivy Council had now declared wrong. All classes had been filed 
in the honest belief that the old procedure was right. The result of the failure of 
the legislature to act now would be to make hundreds of receivers of public and 
charitalde institiuions to hand over the pro]>erty back to fraudulent trustees, The 
thrown being the protector of public charities, it was up to the legiKlature to inter- 
vene. He contented the House was not sitting in judgment on the courts, but was 
rescuing the aggrieved party who liad spent time and money for the sake of pro- 
tecting public charities. But for this all suits would be dismissed. 

The postponement motion was lost. 'J'he motion for reference to a select committee 
was also lost. The bill was finally passed and the Assembly adjourned 

5ih. APRIL The House on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, passed hilU 
amending the Code of Civii Procedure and the bill relating to partncrsbtp as parsed 
by the C’ouncil of State. 

Haj Bill 

Sir Frank Xogee then moved the appointment of a select committee ou the Haj Bill 
amending the Indian Merchant Shipj)ing Act. Maulvi Sbafi Daudi, Dr. Ziaiiddin 
Ahmed, Mr. l\Iaswood Ahnud, and Syed Murtaza Saheb all weleomixl the legislation, 
but reserved their criticism to the select committee stage. 

The motion to refer the bill to a Bclect committee was passed. 

Assam Tla LABorKKRs 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for the appointment of a select committee on the bill 
amending the law relating to emigrant lubourcrs in the tea districts of Assam. He 
said the bill would be circulated by executive order and hoped the select committee 
would meet in Simla some time before the next session, J'he motion was carried. 

Haj Pilgrima(.e Committee 

Sir Frank Xogee then moved two select committee motions on the bills, first, to 
establish a committee in each of the principal ports of pilgrimage to the Hedjaz and 
the second to regulate the activities of persons in British India who offered to assiat 
Muslim pilgrims to the Hedjaz. Several members raised 'objection to the principle 
that a large majority of the members of the committees were either nominated or 
officials. Sir Frank Noyce assured that could be remedied. After slight alterations 
in the membership of the select committees the motions were adopted. 

Burma's Dirmemberment 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved an amendment to the resolution on roadfl relating to 
Burma. This resolution empowered with the approval of the Burma Council and 
the Government that the amount available in respect of road development in Burma 
could be apportioned betw^een the Shan States and Burma proper and could be spout 
on any other Bcheme. The House adopted Sir Joseph Bhore’s resolution. 

Financial Obligations of Burma 

Sir Oeorge Schuster moved the consideration of the report of the standing finance 
committee on the financial questions arising out of the proposed separation of 
Burma from India. While expressing the desire of the Government not to 
prevent any motion for postponement of the consideration of this report, the 
Finance Member made it clear that it might be found necessary by His Majesty’s 
Government to subject to arbitration during the summer the questions arising from tnis 
report. Continuing, Sir George Schuster said one of the most important questions involved 
was that of pensions. Mr. Nixon had asked for 10^ per cent, of the total charge® 
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of the Government of India in reepcct of pensions, while Mr. Howard had suggested 
on behalf of Burma that pensions be paid only for service rendered in Burma. The 
financial diiference involved was that under the Nixon scheme Burma would begin 
with a payment of about 105 lakhs in the first year, while under the Howard 
scheme she would pay only Rs. .35 lakhs. Similarly Mr. Nixon had suggested the 
same proportion in respect of pensions now being earned. The next question was 
that Burma should have her share of the unproductive assets and should pay the 
cost of troops actually employed in Burma. The standing finance committee had, 
however, suggested that the Government of India might claim some general contribu- 
tion on account of the general services of defence. He next referred to the question 
of public debt. Mr. Nixon had suggested that a historical approch to the subject 
was impossible and had suggested that Burma should take over in respect of the 
productive assets the corresponding debt incurred and for the re's! she should take 
over her share on the basis of her proportion to the general revenues of India, both 
central and provincial, which worked out at per cent. This would transfer to 
Burma a debt of Rs. 60 crorcs. Some members of the standing finance committee 
had urged to make an approach through the historical method, to that they might 
be better off, but Sir George Schuster opined this w'as not possible. Summing up 
the position he said India would be worse off between two and a quarter to three 
and a half crores after separation. The diliVrence between the two figures was the 
difference between Mr. Nixon’s and Mr. Howard's way of approach, but when it 
was considered that about Rs. 80 lakhs annually would be saved over interest 
charges after transferring Rs. 66 crores of the debt to Burma the balance might be 
covered. The Finance Member read from the Nixon-Howard memorandum a 
sentence that the question should be approached in a spirit of reason and mutual 
accommodation. To avoid the ill-effects of a change so great, there should be a 
spirit of give and take and Sir George Schuster suggested that the best method was 
not to tie the hands of the Government by giving precise instructions but to ask 
the Government of India to place before impartial tribunal with whiih enquiry the 
standing finance committee members would be associated to put the case or the 
Government of India for fairness to the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr. S, C. Ultra moved for postponement of the Simla session. This was 
supported by Mr. Jehafu/ir Miniahi who said his Burman colleagues were absent. 

The general sense of the House was to postpone the discussion if the Government 
maintained the status quo and did not appoint an arbitration tribunal. Sir George 
Schuster said he could not say what would be the course followed in this matter. 
The House then adjourned. 

6th. APRIL Resuming the debate to-day Dr. Ziauddtn Ahmed declared that 
the question of separation was for Burma to decide and he resented the artificial 
propaganda being carried on on the subject. 

Deican Bahadur Ilarbilas Sarda suggested the Government should take counsel 
with experts before tying their hands. 

Mr. D. Das disliked arguing a hypothetical case and said : Tf we are going to 
have a tribunal it must be appointed by the League of Nations. The British Govern- 
ment are an interested party and none from within the empire should be appointed 
chairman.' 

Mr. B. Sitaram Raju said Madras Andhras and Chetties had developed Burma 
and the question of safeguarding crores of their money w^as also involved. The issues 
were too serious to be discussed lightly. 

Sir Ahilur Rahim, leader of the Indepe dent party, said : ‘This question depends 
on the result of the election. We do not desire separation but we shall not stand 
in the way of Burma, if Burma decides to separate. But if Burma decides to sepa- 
ration then the financial adjustments between the two countries must be carried out 
on the principle of bein^? fair to both parties. There is no question of generosity. 
We are not here to sacrifice the financial interests of India in order to help Burma 
to separate. We are not going in any way to help the party which wants separation 
from India. The arbitration board must not be appointed until Burma has decided 
to separate otherwise we shall be forcing the hands of Burma by giving financial 
settlement one way or the other, 

Mr. Joahi said the question of separation was the concern of the Round Table 
Conference. What status had either the Government of India or the Burma Govern- 
ment to discuss the question or to place the case before an arbitration board ? 
Neither of them had any right to commit the future Governments of the two coun- 
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tries. He asked, who was to appoint the arbitrators. ‘I hear the Secretary of 

State will do it. Let me say that both the Secretary of State and the British 

Government are interested in this question. They forced it on the Round Table 
Conference. When they found they were to jj:ive self-government to India, they 
wanted to create difficulties and brought in the control of princes and decided to 

take away Burma. The (jucstion is one to be settled by the India and Burma 

Round Table Conference jointly. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he did not have any definite opinion whether the arbitra- 
tion should be by the League of Nations or by a Privy Council committee but as 
both India and Burma belonged to the empire an impartial tribunal could bo found 
within the empire. (Sir G. Schuster : Hear, hear.) He felt Mr. Nixon had been 
moderate in putting India’s case where Mr. Howard had been an extreme advocate 
of Burma’s claims. 

Mr. Jadhav asked : Ts the question of separation to be decided by the amount 
of debt she would have to pay to India and is a small debt to be an inducement for 
Burma to go out ? (Applause.) This is a farce practised by our trustees of 
joining Burma against our will and separating her against our will. I urge that the 
settlement of financial questions be postponed till the issue of separation is 
settled.’ 

Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi wished to speak on the merits of the case but, as he 
had taken a brief part in the debate yesterday, he was ruled out. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to tne debate, claimed the debate had been on the 
whole useful. He uruierstood the general sense of the House was in favour of 
referring the issue to arbitration. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim.'— ^ot now. 

Sir George Schtistcr was glad at what fell from Mr. Iyer's lips. The issue was 
essentially an empire issue and it was not necessary to go outside the empire in 
order to get an impartial tribunal. He noticed that the members were silent on 
his suggestion that the members of the Standing Finance Committee should be 
associated with arbitration. Some suggested that experts and other representatives 
should be associated. This was a point which the Government of India would 
represent to His Majesty’s Government. Sir George Schuster next asktxl the House 
what would they gain by further delay. He said the issue on behalf of the Opposition 
had been definitely put by Sir Abdur Rahim and he would answer his categorical 
points. Sir Abdur* Rahim had said he cannot be generous and the settlement must be 
fair and must not make separation unduly attractive. I entirely agree with every word 
of that, but as after separation we have to develop our relations the financial adjust- 
ment must be reasonable and allow amicable relations in the future. Wo have the 
;report of the Standing P^inance Committee which strongly supports the view that 
the issue be submitted to the arbitration of tribunal.* 

Sir Abdur Rahim , — The court should not be appointed now. 

Sir 0. Schuster . — That question docs not rest with us. We can only represent 
to His Majesty’s Government the views expressed in this House and this we shall do. 
But let me remind the Hon. members that the Premier in closing the Burma Round 
T ble Conference had said that before the public of Burma were asked to decide on 
the issue of separation they should have the financial adjustmciits before them. Wo 
cannot decide otherwise here, and now w’e brought this issue to ascertain the views 
of the House, and if the House wishes to iK)stpone the discussion we have no objec- 
tion. We shall represent your views to His Majesty’s Government but if in spite of 
these arbitration docs take place w’e shall try to gather to ourselves assistance of 
the nature which will satisfy the House that we nave made the best effort to repre- 
sent the case of India in order to secure a fair settlement. (Applause). 

The motion was accepted and the debate was adjourned to Bimla and the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House sine die amidst cheers. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The winter sesnion of the Bengal l^egislfltiv^e Council opened in Calcutta oo 
iha Ist. FEBRUARY 19:r^ in the afternoon when Hia Excellency the 
Governor addresaed the Council on the present situation. His Excellency, 
traced the history of the financial position of the province since the introduction 
of Reforms and remarked that the Government had done their best both by retrench- 
ing and stopping almost all expenditure upon new development schemes, to meet the 
situation created by the declining revenue. 

His Excellency next referred to the position of the rural areas, some of which 
suffered from distress through floods, and said : “One gleam of satisfaction has 
been the fair rise in the price of jute. The latest reports indicate that on the whole 
the situation shows a distinct improvement. 

His Excellency proceeding said : “With our fertile soil and our virtual monopoly 
in jute on which a large i proportion of our population depend, we, here in I^ngal, 
should be in a position to take ^immediate advantage of any improvement in the 
general position of trade throughout the world.” 

Referring next to the political situation His Excellency said: “There are many 
who believe that the root cause of many of our troubles, political certainly and 
possibly ec!Oiiomic, is the delay in producing a Constitution placing on the shoulders 
01 Indians the sobering influence of greater responsibility. However that be, an 
opportunity is now being aflbrded to Indians of all classes and communities to bring 
a constructive mind and outlook to bear upon the great problem.” 

Jn connection wi h the composition of the committees, the Government regretted 
that representatives of all shades of political opinion were not represented. 8ome 
had not seen their way to suggest nominees for membership. He also regretted the 
lack of time and opportuuity to consult the House in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the committees. 

Stressing that the wish of the vast majority of the people of the country was for 
peace to admit an advance towards a settlement of the economic and constitutional 
problems, His Exeelleucy said : “There is one section of opinion, however, very 
definitely a minority as the events of the past month have shown, which has chosen 
this, of all moments, co endeavour to divicie the country and force upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of diverting its attention from the promotion of constitutional 
reform and economic revival to the formulation of special measures designed to 
safeguard the 8tate against disruption, and the individual against attacks on Ws 
■personal liberty. I am not here to apologize for the Ordinances, the issue of which 
was forced upon the Ciovernment by those who, whether secretly by bomb, pistol 
or openly by methods no lees unconstitutional, have declared in specific terms, their 
intention of bringing the administration to a standstill and forcing upon the Govern- 
ment and the peojile the will of a minority. The open challenge contained in the 
threat to revive Civil Disobedience was a challenge which no Government for the 
moment could hesitate to take up. ' 

His Excellency continued : "To meet the emergency, the Government of India 
have armed themselves and the local Governments with special powers, which are 
and were intended to be of a wide and drastic nature. In doing so the Government 
of India were only armiug themselves against the possibilities which past experience 
and the explicit threats of the Working Committee appeared to render imminent. No 
one will be better satisfied than the authors of these same Ordinances if their pro- 
visions need not be put further into cfiect. Let me make it clear to the House, that 
the Ordinances are directed solely against those who are engaged in movements sub- 
versive to the safety of the State^^and the liberty of the citizen. No law-abiding 
person need have any apprehuision in regard to^them.” 

His Excellency next referred to “the activities of a certain gang whose object is 
to terrorise Government and its olficers — those who stand in the way of its nefarious 
designs.” The main remedy against terrorism. His Excellency averred, a remedy 
whi^ would most surely and permanently render its continued existence impossible 
in the country, was the manifestation oi that detestation and ^refusal to tolerate it# 

27 
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existence which nil decent citizens must certainly feel and which many ot the mem- 
bei'B of the Le^irtlatiiro expresKod to His Excellency in private. 

Hifl Excellency observed : “Make no niislaki* about it, that the menace of ter- 
rorism once it takes a dce]> root. Mill not be contined to those. Avho may for the 
time be in the position of (xercisin^;- Executive or .Indicial functions, in the public 
service. Already we have had ample jnoof that the lives of >vitncsses, of men in 
public life, of men of property, art' subject to attack at the hands of thost' w'ho do 
not scruple, in furtht'rance of their revolutionary conspiracy, to make use of 
j;irls as instruments of their munliTOUS designs.” 

His Excellency added: “If imblie ojiinion demands its ci'ssation and if the })ublic 
of all classes come forward to help its eradication, the moveim'iil must ]ierish.‘’ 

Thj: CiUTi AiaiMi Ki:iH)nt' 

The report on the Chittae’Oiyi!; occurrence formed the subjt'ct of interpellations, a 
member asking- for a cojiy of tiie ri'jiort Ix'ing idacicl on thi' table. 

Ile])lying, Mr. I’renticc said that the (iovernment di'cided that it >vas not in 
public interest to publish the report. 

Pij:a roii Eidxo.mic 

The Council then adoplid by 11 votes to LM.'t Jovcuimcnt members not voting, a reso- 
lution recoin iiH'ndinc; tin* (ioverniiu'nl to appoint a committee of (»jl)< iah. non-onii'ials 
and expi'i’ts for a systematic exainination of tlu' pre.^eiil icomimii' deiuission in the 
province and to suggest meaNiues to alleviali' the dislrc'-s. 


Release of Detenus 

2nd. KBRrAHy :~7hv Council dij^cusst-d ior nearly for time hours to-day, 
Afr. Shanfi Shrll/arf shtnir Ra/j's resolution n eommeiiding 1 be release of all persoms 
detained without trial under the l’.< ngal C'liminal Lav- Amendment Act of ItKll). 

The debate showed that Mhib- the memlH'rs admitted ]iiacti('ally the (xisterieo of a 
terroiist movement in tin' juovinee, tin' gii(\ai>ce ot mm-i tlicial ImliMis ^^ns the 
detention of persons without trial lor an ind< tiniO' ])eiiod. one mcmbi r observing 
that the recent Ordinanci's -wcie far liettir as pioxiding an (‘j<}H)rliniity for trial. 

Mr. Rail, moving the resolution, asscTtcd that the (bAenitmnt had b'li'iiyed (he 
trust ]>laeed in them by tlu* House. 

Mr. X. K. Rns(( pomUd out that, since th(' enact men! ot the Act. the numla'r of 
terrorist outrages had inereased. The Act liad faded in its juirpo-'C. he as^i'rled. 

Air. J. L. B(irn\oXj(r^ Mhile admitting that public opinion had faded to cope with 
the monriee. could not but support the resolul ion, in Aiew of the (lovcriimcnt not 
taking the pea})le into their coutidi nce. as esidi'iiei'd by their n fusal to publish 
the Chittagong report. He demanded an open Inal for th(>e men. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on the other hand, np]M‘aling to the iloio’e to throw 
out the resolution, remarked that its reju-tion by a inajoiity would lx* a message 
to the Viceroy and the rreinier to continue tlx'ir great policy h)r India's future. 
Sir Lancelot pointed out that the n'solution was in reality a ]Jio[)Osal to repeal a 
law duly jiassed by a majority of the (TUineil. Many ol them ditested such provi- 
sions, but only a sense ot duty and re^^iinnsibility led the C’ouneil to arm the (»o- 
vernment with unusual powers, the (Jovernment containing live Indians and two 
Britishers. Sir Lancelot told the mover that, if (hey could find a method by Mhieh 
detenus might be released without danger, EurojH'ans were prepared to support 
him. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta (retired Civilian^ asked 1h(‘ Home Member to appoint a Board 
of the House to be associated with the Executive in going through the cases of 
detenus, but as regards the iiucstion of relt^aso, he did not think it a sound propo- 
sition, as a very substantial number of the detenus were really dangerous. 

Mr. J. N. Basip Liberal Leader, tracing the history of the Terrorist movement 
since 190G-07, observed that the measures, far from eradicating the evil, failed to 
cope with the increase in the number of terrorist crimes. 

Among others, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Mr. B. C, Chatterjee, Maulavi Hassan Ali 
and Byed Majid Baksh spoke, the latter three supporting the resolution. The Council 
then adjourned. 
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3r(L FEBRUARY : — Ropumin;!^ the debate on the releafic of detenup to-day, Afr. 
W. D. R. Prpnlicr, the Home Member, declared : “VVe may not;>iieeecd in atampint^ 
out terrorism alto^^ethcT, but we must do oiir best and in this connection we ask 
for the co-operation of the ])eoplc of Bengal. ' 

I'he Iloiun Alvuihrr categorically re})lied to the points raised by non-official Indi- 
ans, the previous day, against the Bengal (’riininal Law Amendment Act of 1030, 
and assun'd the House that, being rcsponsiblo for administration of the Act, he waa 
very careful to se(‘ that these powers were not used unless there was a strong case 
against the person concerned. 3'he High Court .fudges, who had been entrusted 
with the examination of the cases, had examined over cases out of which 6 
failed to satisfy them. In the circumstances, the Home Member added that the 
charge brought against the: Act, was unfounded. The Home Member sounded a note 
of warning in view of the growth of the terrorist movement. At present it was 
mainly dirc'ctcd against the British (civirnmcnt, hut there was no promise, no indi- 
ealion, that th(' Iinlian ( iovi rnnHSif . which would he in power before many years had 
pas.scd’w’onld not he cniifronttd wnh the mcnanec. 3he Home Member deelared that ho 
himself hati'd the wdiole piece of legislation, a thing invol\ing wa^5te of money, whieh 
w'as needed in the tvrovince. but urged tin* House to rtalise that a really* serious 
state of aflairs (‘xi,^ked. lixplaining why the ( h^veininent re.soitcd to special powers, 
the Home Mfunber said (hat (he A<-t cheeked the growth of terrorism, though it 
might have diiveii it undei^’round to raise its head later on. He pointed out that, 
some of the piTsons n'least d uiuh r the amne.-ty were siib.>-ec]UeulIy found to renew' 
terrorist nctivities, resulting in th(' adoption of }»owcrs as m i'Jdl. Concluding;, the 
Horne Mimiher declared : ’] call iijon the ('fuitieil ton cognise their responsibility by 
turning down the resolution nuking lor the release of all enniinals”. 


Ihfiiu to mou‘ 
the t’hittagong 
in the moiioi 


'J'ln ('nrrr,vooN’o Brronr Ad.t. Motion 
.V( this Plage, tlie rnsideiit adjourned the debate, and called ni)On Mr. N. K. 

in eonnea'iion with the non-ijublication of 
( flieial r.iHjiiiry Ivcport. I he debate lasted for 1)^ hours, resulting 
j , • , , against votes. Mr. Ba.su, initiating (he debate, 

maintained lii.it tin.' noiopiiblication wa-> really an act of breaeli of faithr 

o, I>id>lish the report in the interest of 

lUe great (.i\ii >ei\iee, t() whieli iu' Inul thi' honour to belong 

"ilh !.ny ■innocont people who 
Millercl fioii, the arlu>ii ,.f itriy nu'intirr ot my community- (leeltircci Sir Lnmdot 

' ' "‘■“I'-l '■«y to the House and ihroUKh the House 

Whlh hi i V, >'H.t. ..nder the conditions 

which txisiid in ( hillapui^ la^t \(af hroke otit this wav I sav lhe%- were htirritd 
throuiihont 111,, wnolc },ar and their ncrv.s were noticed to such a state that it 
would not be sinpiivuig the.-e yt^iing iiitii broke out.' 
his community 

peacefully and _ 

be driven out tif this ((uintry by l>oml)s or pi.'-tols. 

The JloM,- .Vniibn-. iu the course of his n|,ly. maiiilaitiLd that non-publicatiou 
Of the report did not mean that ih,-re was any ducicdit to (iovernmcnl or to any 
of UK officcTs 1 It was so pul.lishcd. ft micht l.c that people when wrilinir to the 
(.overniuent did not do so with an ,ye to the ultimate puhliealion. Thev wrote to 
the (.overumeut frankly and if they knew that the report would be published, they 
mij^ht have altt'ied the wording considerably. ^ ^ 

u Member affirmed the (luvcrnment decision that the report could not 

bo published, He, however, assured the House (hat the Government did not ignore 

L’h!<»h V^'USi wf) I lltwfoV* 1 1 1.1 * 


,, ... Lanci'lot declared that 

IV w.is Strutt, K thcif best to hand over the I lovcrnmeiit of the country 
id with success to Indians, but liis community were determiiud not to 


the situation, which was still under consideration, and 
Govern nient conclusion to the Ifouse at a later date. 


he undertook to stale the 


Leleasi: of Dei'eni s 

4(h. FRBR [ AR^ BJ/clharesfrar Rai'a resolution rccommciidiDc: 

persons detained under the Bengal Criminal l.aw' Amendment Act of 
lydo, which was being debated since 3ud P'ebruary, was lost this afternoon without 
a division. 
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Pbevention of Commonal Disorders 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, recommending; resort to 
legislation to prevent the recurrence of communal disordeiB in Bengal, was with- 
drawn, after some discussion. The object of the mover was to have 

legislation, making persons responsible for communal disorders liable to pay damages 
to the victims. 

Mr. Ahdus Samad, supporting the motion, declared : “Bemove the "cause, and 
the eflect automatically disappears”. The cause, according to him, was nothing but 
the poison of communal electorates, injected into the body politic of India. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr. ir. S. lionkyns, Chief Secretary, 

said tnat communal disorders were noAv dealt with under tne Criminal Procedure 
Code, the provisions of which, with the Police Act. had proved to be sufficient, 

generally. 

Committee on Retrench^! ent 

On the motion of Mr. J. N. Onpta, the House acce])tcd a resolution without 
a division, recommending the appointment of a Committee oji n'trciichmf nt 
to examine the possible retrenchments both in the reserved and the transfer- 
red sides, taking proper action to etrect a substantial reduction in the cost of 
administration. 

Replying to the debate the Ihn. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, said that 
the House would back him when he maintained that Bengal was most disgracefully 
dealt with in the financial settlement of 1921. The House would equally agree W'itn 
him, when he said that if the Government had been able to make over a decent 
sum of say. Rs. 50 lakhs, annually to the nation-building do])artmentH. the history 
of the last 10 years would have been very difl'erent indeed. He hoped to secure in 
the next years budget a saving of* about 14 lakhs. He believed that 
no committee would be able to do very much in respect of retrenchment. 
He added that if the resolution was passed, the Government would lake it into 
consideration, 

Non-Officiae Bills 

5th. FEBRUARY : — Five non-official bills were considered in the Council to*dny, 
which adjourned till February 15. 

The Bill amending the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary hnprovement Act of 
1020 was passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bengal Village Sclf'Gorernmcnt Art of 1919 was referred 
to a select committee. 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act of 192:), was re-firculnted and 
two others were thrown out. At (he consideration stage of on(‘ of the latter, 
namely, the Bill to amend the Bengal Patani Taluls Regulation of 1819, the 
Government suffered the first defeat of the session, by a single vote, the House de- 
ciding to consider the Bill. The measure was, however, rejected by 46 votes to 40, 
Europeans not voting. 

Transfer of Law and Order to Ministers 

15th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. B, C\ Chatterjcc's adjournment motion which was 
allowed earlier in the day was talked out, after two hours’ discussion in the Council 
in the afternoon. The motion urged the Council to discuss the ‘‘situation arising out 
of the attempt made on the life of His h^xccllency the Governor of Bengal at the 
annual Convocation of the Calcutta University on the Gth February, necessitating 
such actions on the part of the Government of Bengal as will lead to the authorities 
concerned immediately to transfer all the port-folios, except one, to popular Ministers 
responsible to the legislatures with a view to sueccsHfully combating and ultimately 
eradicating the menace of terrorism in Bengal.” 

Mr, IV, C, Weyrdsivorth, speaking on behalf of the British group, opposed the 
motion. From personal contact with students and young men of the city, he could 
say that they regarded what happened at the Senate House as a stain on the pro- 
vince, on the University and on themselves. 

Sir Lancelot Travers pointed out that the British community in Bengal were in 
favour of the immediate grant of provincial autonomy, but thtw were not in favour 
of the transference of Law and Order to either a Hindu or Mahomedan Minister in 
the present state of communal feeling. 
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The Hon'blc Mr. W, D. R, Prentice said that the Government members would 
not vote on the motion which, if passed, would be recommended to the Government 
of India, with a note that they all wanted to see Beiif^al happy and prosperous and 
rid of the terrible menace of terrorism, but the speaker doubted whether the adop- 
tion of the proposal would have the desired effect. 

Taxation of Motor Vehicles 

loth. FEBRUARY \ — The Council, this afternoon, placed the Doifjal Motor Vehicles 
Tax Bill on the statute-book. 

Introduced by Mr. /?. P. Sinfjha Rot/^ Minister for Local Self-Government, the 
Rill provided for taxation, the proceeds of which would be expended on roads, the 
basis beinji; the weight-capacity of the vehicles. The Rill closely followed the Bihar 
Act. The Bill siipcrsedca the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor-vehicles and in turn provided for payment to the Corporation of an annual 
sum of Rs. lakhs. 

Ex-Minister Xairab Musharaff Flossain led the attack on the Bill, asking the 
House not to consider the measure in view of the present economic condition. Maulvi 
Abdul Ilaknn urged postponement of the operation of the Bill till April 1 1033, on 
the same ground. 

A controversy raged over the grant of Rs. lakhs to the Corporation. A 

number of amendments for an increased grant were moved, but all, however, were 
lost. 

Official Bills 

17th. FEBRJ^ARY \ — Six official Bills were discussed in the Council to-day of 
W'hich the Oarde7i Reach Municipality Bill was pa.sscd into law. Four, including 
the Local Sclf-Oorernmcnt Amendment Bill, were referred to the select committee. 
The Opium Anmidmcnt Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

The new' Act passed on the motion of the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Singh Roy. [Minister 
for Lv.>cal Self-Government, provided for the separation of the Garden Reach area, 
excluding King George’s Dock area, from the Calcutta Corporation, as an indepen- 
dent Municipality. .The Calcutta Corporation, under the Act, will have to pay 
lakhs per annum to the new Municipality for 30 years. 

IIUSSAINABAD FIRING— OFFICIAL REPORT 

The IJon'ble Mr. IT. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, then read the report he had 
received from the District Magistrate of Tipperah on the latter's return from 
Hussainabad, whore on the evening of February 13, following the assault by a 
rowdy mob, resulting in injury to a Sub-Inspcctor and six constables, the police 
opened fire. Two of the mob were kilted, and several injured, three seriously. The 
report stated that, despite police persuasion, several villagers came out in a proces- 
sion with national flags at midday. While the sub-inspcctor was explaining the 
illegalities of their action and ’asking them to go away, about a thousand people 
uuex^ctedly ca-mc in, armed with lathis, from the direction of the last village of 
Noaknali di^strict, and shouting slogans, approached the police, who asked them to 
disperse. The mob became rowdy, and began to assault the police with lathis with 
the above casualties. Some of the rioters even rushed forward and seized one of 
the rifles, trying to snatch it from a constable. The officer- in -charge in order to 
save the lives or the officers and men ordered the opening of fire. Even then, the 
report stated, the rioters did not disperse. The police retreated, and took shelter in 
the house of a member of the Union Board. The mob followed them, surrounded 
the house and demanded of the owner to make over the police to them. There, the 
mob remained in a menacing attitude, till very late at night. Meanwhile, the 
officer- iu-chaiye sent through the chowkidar, the draft of a telegram to a literate 
constable at Laksain for transmission to the Superintendent *of Police, there being no 
telegraph office at Hussainabad. On receipt of the telegram at 8 p.m. the Deputy 
Buperin ten dent of Police accompanied by the Deputy Alagistrate, proceeded to the' 
spot. It was added : “It appears to me, that the firing was justified, and resorted to 
in self-defence after the police had been attacked by a rowdy mob. Had there been 
no firing, it is undoubted that the police would have been annihilated by the mob.” 
Thirty-five men were wounded, buf the injuries were not very serious, excepting in 
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the case of one, ns more buckshots were used than bullets. The reports added that 
the situation was under control. 

At this Btap:e, the Ilon'ble the President informed the House that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment on the subject, but he thought, after the 
statement of the Jlome Member, that there would be hardly any necessity for 
moving that motion. The President suggested short-notice (juestioiis bearing on 
the Home Member’s statement but one of those who 'had given notice pressea for 
the motion. The President said that the motion would be examined in due course. 

Financial Statement For 1932-33 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. PEER VAPY when the Budget was pre- 
sented. In j)resenling the Budget the Uon'ldv Mr. A. Marr, Finance Memlx'r 
said : — “The picture which 1 have presented is a distressing one, and I regret that T 
can see no hope for the future and no chanec' of that development wliieh the jirovinee 
so urgent ly needs and the peo])1(‘ of \hv province so justly demand, unh'ss Bengal 
can find justice at the hands of the Federal Finance t\uurniltee. now sitting, before 
which 1 shall shortly appear.” 

The final result as estimated of the working of the current year, shows a deficit 

of no less than 2,10,04,CK)0 including Bs. 12 lakhs for famine relief and lls. 

9,48.000 for the I'oad fund, the closing balance shown being Ps. 2],4S,0(Kk So. to 

cover the dcfieit, the Government has arranged with the India Governnunt to bor- 
row an equivalent amount on the last day of the tinancial year, the rei)aymenl of 
which will be sjiread o\er a period of fifty years by annual instalments of Ks. 
M.d.'j.OCK). In spite of the cut in ]->ay, and in travelling and conveyance allowances 
and economies, the total expenditure under revenue heads was expected to reach Bs. 

1 l,Id.89,(X)(\ giving a revemu' deficit of Bs. 27,.")0,(X'0 including IN. 2l.r)4.0<'K) directly 
attributable to measures to coj>e with terrorist and kindred mo\cments and the abnor- 
mal cxpimditurc of Bs. 2.25 f >00 for relieving suflerers in floods and in the economic 
depression. 

The estimates for the coming year under ‘ Bevenue Ileiids” show' a total receipt 
of Bs. 9.49.81.000, an increase over tlu' curient jenr s rece ipts oi Bs. 49 55,000 of 
W'hieh Bs. 15.98 000 is on account of receijits from thc' eintral road fund. The figure 
on the expenditure side under re\(.nue head is Bs. 11.12.9S.GH) wliich includes 

Bs. 99,17.C)GJ for jails, additional police and expendilurt' im ('i\il 1 >i>ol)edience and 
leiTorisni. T'he total extra expenditure, therefore', more than swallows the total 
economies plannetl. 

The net result, as at pre.srnt anticipated, of thc next year's working will thus 
again be a dGieii of Rs. l.G'kd.'.CHlO a heavy delieil is inevitable at th(‘ < nd of the 
year and if the figures are approximately correct, Bengal, it js h'ared, will Ixi saddled 
with a fiirtlur burden ol unproduetive debt feu th(' service wlu’ieof an annual pay- 
ment of Rs. l.JO.GX) will have to be made from P9.i;>-94, in addition to IN. 14.99, t)90 
already mentioned on account of the current year's overdraft. 

NoN-ornciAi P)nj.s 

Six non-official bills then came up for consideration. Of these five wane circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thiTCon. 

The object of the Ecnfjdl Ptsordet Ponijnnsatiou P>ilL lOil], introduced liy Bai 
Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, is to compensate sutlercrs from acts of unlawful 
assemblies including those* of a communal nature as occurred in thc town of Dacca 
and its vicinity in May, lOilO and in Kisorcganj shortly thereafter. 

On the motion of Mr. .Tatindra Nath Basil the Council eireiilatcd the Enifjal 
Suppression of Immoral Ira flic Bill, 19:12 for thc purpo.se of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by the :i0th April, ]9:i2. The object of Ihe^ hill is to amend the Calcutta 
Suppicssion of Immoral Traffic Act J929 and to provide for the extension of its pro- 
vision to any town or place in Bengal and further to amend the Bengal Children 
Act, 1925, and further to amend the C’alcutta Police Act, 1806. 

In moving (hat the Bengal Tenatirtf {Amend m€ 7 il) Bill, 1991 be taken into 
consideration, Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh pointed out that under (he provisions of 
the Benpl Tenancy Amendment Act IV of 1928 n natural guardian may be 
appointed a guardian ad liten of a minor defendant in a rent suit case 
even if he docs not appear before the Court and gives his assent to such 
appointment. 
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The other two bills circulated for eliciting public opinion were the Calcutta 

Municipal {Amendment) Bill 1931, introducea by Mr. Mnkuuda Behary Mullick 
and the Bengal Pasture Bill, lOill introduced by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai. 
The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill is intended to remove the difficulties that 
the rcHidents of Ward No, 29 fell in havinp^ their needs bein</ attended to by one 
elected Coiineillor and that a portion from the southerfi side of Ward No. 

29 be transferred to Ward No. 28 while the said latter Ward will retain its two 
elected scats. 

l>(^ave was refused to Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen C.iipba, by 26 af^ainst CO votes, to 

irdroduee the Bcfnjat Jute Bill which aimed at re^^ulatin^ and controliine; the produc- 

tion of jute. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 

2.Jrd. FEBRUARY By 73 to 30 votes, the Council allowed the Horne Member 
to introduce the IFnfjnl Cnunnal Lau Atnendmeut Act 19.32. 

Introducinj;^ the Bill, the liotnc Member said that the members of the Council 
were w<‘ll aware* that the Ordinance which was pr(miuljratcd by the (fovcrnor-Ocnc- 
ral was expirm^ at the cud of April and no lucmhcr of th(' Council would say that 
the conditions existinjr in Bi'u^al or likely to exist in the near future, svere so much 
better that the necessity of the power e:ivcn liy the ()rdinance did not exist. The 
(iovernment asked tin* Council to e;rant sindi a power. The Covernment were 
determiuf'd to stamp out terrorism, and the Home Member was authorised to say 
that llis Majesty’s (roveniment and the (Government of India had no intention of 
allowing the Ordinance to lajisix 'I'hc view of the Bengal (lovernment was that the 
power w'us still required to meet the terrorist menace. 

Durinjj; the consideration sta^o of the Bill, as many as seven dilatory motions by 
non-otheials asking for circulation of the Bill were tabled, six of which were lost 
without a division. 

The motion for thi’ circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by March 
1 1th by Mt\ Jala/nddin llashfhnj was pressed to a division and was nciratived by 
G8 to 29 votes. Mr. Hashemy said that terrorist outra^^es were the result of the 
activities ol aiicnts prm ocatucr of the l^oliee DepartuH'ut. He tould testify that 
iitp'fils jiroi'(iC(if}tcr wore distributing leatlels and supplying; materials for pnparin^ 
bomb.s to students. He knew that students were even being supplied with 
revolvers. 

Mr. ir, I>. R. Home Member, opposing the motion for circulation of the 

Bill, reiterated the eonviciion of the (ioviTiiment that the powers given by the 
Ordinance must be continued for the suppn'ssion of terrorism. That being so. these 
powers must be given before the expiry of the Ordinance on April 2Sth. The 
main iHiint of the Bill, he said, was to pass legislation which would maintain all 
the provisions of the Ordinance. I'hat Ordinance had been before the public for 
about four months, d'hey knew very well, from the Press, what public opinion was 
as regards the terms of the Ordinance, They also knew from the speeches of the 
rntMiiliers what their feeling was regarding the matter. 

3'he House then proceeded to discuss the motion for referring the Bill to a select 
committee, which too was defeated by GO to 31 votes. 

Mo\ing for consideration of the Bill, the Home Member explained the principles 
involved in the Bill, the first of which was to extend the period of the existing 
Ordinance and the second to remove certain administrative difliculiies. The Bill, 
eontinued the Home Member, aimed at suppressing terrorist gangs who were active. 
Unfortunately, experience had shown that there were also outrages by individuals 
who were not actually terrorists. It had been therefore decided to go back to the 
precedent existing before the Great War and to include potential terrorists as well as 
active terrorists. The Government realised that they had not succeeded in preventing 
a recuiTcncc of these outrages, as public opinion in the province co-operated with 
the Government in the matter, there would be no need for a legislation of this 
nature. But while the need continued, the Government had to deal with potential as 
well as active terrorists. 

Of the 30 members voting against the iutroduction of the Bill, 8 were Moslems. 

The Presuient read a messages to the Council from His Excellency the Governor 
appreciating the congratulations of the members of the House on his providential 
escape from the outrage at the Con vocation, and the gallant action of the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Council then adjourned till next day ^to consider the Bill clause 
by clause. 
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24ih, FEBRUARY :^yLo\mg the passa^z^c of the Bill, the Home Member assured 
the Council that if the terrorist menace disappeared, then the Act would be allowed 
to die of inanition and would not be used for any other purpose than that for which 
it was intended. 

The passage of the Bill was opposed by Syed Majid, who characterised the Bill as 
a negation of law. Earlier attempts were made to limit the life-time of the amending 
bill to one year, which, however, w^as defeated by 05 votes against 37. 

The original Act, which was passed in 1930, was for a period of five years. Mov- 
ing an amendment for limiting tne’Iifc-time of the Bill to one year, Mr. Syamaprasad 
Muhherji said that like a drowning man catching a straw, the Government were 
enacting ordinances after ordinances. lie asked the Oovernraeut to go to the root 
of the matter instead of persisting in the present policy, 

Proceeding, Mr. Mukherii saia that in the ensuing year’s budget estimates, there 
was provision for Ks. 33 lakhs for Police and Jails, on account of the political situa- 
tion. If half of that amount was spent in the solution of the problem of unem loy- 
ment, the situation would be eased. 

In supporting the amendment, Mr. B. C. Chatterji said that the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal had nothing to do with the question of unemployment, ft was 
a well-known fact that a good many boys took part in this movement who did not 
suffer from poverty. He also did not support Mr. Mukherji when he said that tin* 
services of Gandhiji in these directions w'ould help the Government. Mr. Chatterji 
said that Gandhiji’s preaching fell like water on a duck s back. ?So far as these 
young men were concerned, they did not listen to him. 

Mr. Campbell’ Forester, opposing the amendment, said that the Government were 
right in placing the measures on the statute book. 

Opposing the amendment, the Home Member explained that if it was carried, the 
Act would be a dead year hence and the Government would have no power to deal 
with terrorism without coming to the Council again. 

The Home Member assured the House that the Government did not regard repre- 
ssion as an end by itself, but only as a means to an end. Nobody had yet been able 
to suggest any other measure by \vhich the Government could deal with the menace 
of terrorism, but if there was any member of the Council who had suggestions to 
make on the subject, the Home Member would be glad to discuss, the matter with 
him. 

On the motion of the Home member, the Council passed the. Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The House then adjourned 
till the 29th. 

General Discussion of BuixiEi 

2M. FFBRUARY : — A dozen non-official members participated in the general 
discussion of the budget in the Council to-day. 

The proceedings were dull and manuscript eloouence seemed to be the order of 
the day. Attendance both in the House and in the galleries was thin, and towards 
the end the attendance dwindled to such an extent that the House w'as adjourned 
by the Hon. President for want of a ouorum. 

Initiating the discussion on the budget, Mr. J. N. Gupta referred to the deficit 
budget to the extent of Ks. 2 crores which was to be covered by Joan from the 
Government of India and said that suft’ering as they had been from chronic starva- 
tion, this collapse of their slender resources, which would leave just over lls. 9 
crores for catering to the needs of a population of five millions, was a staggering 
blow and a calamity which was without parallel in any other province oi 
India. He urged all possible economies to cut down their expenditure. While admitting 
that the economic crisis was world-wide, he pointed out that the political situation of 
the country had greatly added to the special difficulty. But true statesmanship 
would indicate that the time had come for initiating a policy of leniency and 
conciliation. It was only when there was a spontaneous resuscitation of natural 
activities which were now paralysed that business would revive, and with, the revival 
of business, the resources of the Government would again show signs of ascending 
the upward course. 

Kai Bahadur Dr. Haridhone Duit wished that the Government had practised 
the financial maxim that the year’s expenditure should bo kept within the year’s 
income. 
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Oupta thought that if the Government had been inspired by 
A Bound financial policy, and there was true statesmanship and imagination in the 
Government, the position would not have been so bad. He urged a ruthless cut in 
expenditure. 

Mr. Jalaluddin Hash^niy suggested a drastic cut in the cost of administration 
a^ said that the Governor of the Province should not receive more than Rs. 
500 pw month and that the Members of the Executive Council should get 
less than Rs. 500 and that the Ministers must go. He thought that if the 
political situation did not improve, there was very little chance of revival of trade 
and commerce. 

Rai Bahadur K. C. Banerji deplored that far-sighted statesmanship had been 
sacrificed at the alter of political expediency. 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Das suggested ten per cent, cut in general admi- 
nistration in addition to the ten per cent, cut in salary. He also suggest^ the 
temporary suspension of some departments of the Government. 

After several others had spoken, the Council grant for internees was adjourned. 

1st. MARCH : — On the motion of the Hon ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, 
the Council to-day passed supplementary grant of Rs. 1,35,000 in toto to cover the 
expenditure in excess of the voted grants on account of the charges relating to 
pi.Tflons detained outside jails under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1030, as amcndc‘d by Ordinaiu'c No. IX of 1931. 

There were ten amendments to supplementary grant in the course of which 
matters relating to the treatment of detenus as well as their .allowances were raised. 

By a token ‘eiit ’. Dr. N. C. Sen Oupta raised a discussion on the action of the 
Government resulting in a large increase in the detention of persons outside jails 
without trial. Mr, W. L. Armstrong, by another token “cut", initiated a discussion 
on the need for economy. 

All the cuts, however, were lost without a division and the grant was passed. 

Replying to the debate. Mr. IT. />. R. Prentice^ Home Member, explained that 
the grant was required to ect the expenditure up to the end of the year in respect 
of detenus in confinement or under restraint outside jails. When the budget was 
framed they expected to deal with 500 detenus, but already there had been an in- 
crease of 50 j)er cent, and it showcMl signs of increasing still further. The Home 
Member^ said : ’‘We have endeavoured throughout to keep allowances at a reasonable 
rate. We can t treat these men as criminals. We have got to treat them as under 
preventive detention, and have tried to hoidithe scales even between the two extremes." 
Concluding the Home Member said that no person was detained under the Act 
unless he was conneottKl with terrorism, and assured the House that bona fide 
politicians need have no fear that they would be dealt with uuder the Act. 

Voting on BroGET Grants 

The House then adjourned till the i4th. MARCH when voting on Budget 
grants commenced. On the loth. MARCH the Government sufiered its first defeat 
when, by 54 votes to 44, the House carried a token cut of Rs. 5 under Land 
Revenue demand, drawing attention to excessive assessment and the failure to take 
effective steps for proper assessment. The entire demand of Rs. 39,04,000 minus 
Rb. 5 was sanctioned. 

The House voted the entire demand for Rs. 17,39,000 for Excise, defeating a cut- 
motion moved by Rev. B. A. Nag to call attention to the incompetency of the 
Excise Superintendent to run the administration, by 21 to 18 votes. 

The demand of the Finance Member, for Rs. 5,34,000 for Stamps was similarly 
voted without a cut. 

16th. MARC H When the Council commenced its discussion to-day on the de- 
mand for Rs. 8,96,000 for Forests, the Member in Charge, the Hon. Mr. A. Marr, 
Leader of the House, replying to a “cut” moved by Mr. N. K. Basu stated that on 
the arrival of the new Governor, the Government would appoint a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee as early as possible. Mr. Marr agreed that the motion of Mr. Bose was 
for economy, but requested Mr. Bose and the mover of similar motions to withdraw 
the same, in view of the assurance that the matter would be placed before the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment, The cut motion having been withdrawn, the entire demaud 
for Forests was sanctioned. 

28 
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The Council cenBured the Government by 47 to 38 votes by carrying a token cut 
of Bs. 100 disapproving of the policy underlying the permitting ot licences to 
carnivals in Calcutta. Minus this cut, the entire demand of the Finance Member for 
Bs. 1,500, which was necessary for payment to the Calcutta Turf Club for the 
collection of amusement and betting taxes was passed. 

The House next voted the entire demand of the Minister for Education and Be- 
dstration for Bs. 18,94,000 under Begistration, defeating a motion for the refusal of 
Bb. 1,97,300 by 65 to 23 votes. 

The House adjourned when it was discussing the demand of the Irrigation Mem- 
ber for Bs. 32,93,000. 

17/^. MARCH:— ThQ Council discussed to-day the demand of the Home Member 
for Bs. 95,28,000 for General Administration. 

A cut motion of Mr. Munindra Deb Bai Mahasai for the total refusal of Bs. 
2,800 under the head, Hill and Dacca allowances, was withdrawn on the assurance 
of the Finance Member that the whole question would be placed before the Betrench* 
ment Committee. 

The entire demand of the Irrigation member for Bs. 32,93,000 was voted. 

A cut motion of a Moslem Member to criticise the irrigation policy of the Go- 
vernment was defeated by 58 votes to 41. 

18th, M ARCH The necessity for reducing the number of Executive Council- 
lors was voiced by non-official members at the Council this afternoon by a cut 
motion of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin under the head General Administration. 
After a lengthy discussion the motion was pressed to division and lost by 61 
votes to 41. 

Supporting the cut motion Mr. J. N. Gupta said not only the number of Execu- 
tive Councillors, but also their pay should be reduced. He appealed to the Executive 
Councillors and Ministers to set an example by ottering to accept a lower paj' and 
aeked Government to take a leaf out of the book of the Bombay Government jo the 
matter of the reduction of the members in the Cabinet. 

Mr. N. K. Basu asked the House to request the Secretary of State to fix the 
talary of the Executive Councillors, less than the maximum salary in view of the 
present economic depression. 

The Horne Member^ replying to the debate, said the pay and number of executive 
councillors were not within the competence of the House to discuss. 

Following a point of order raised, the President held the debate relevant and 
the motion as admitted by the Chair to discuss the issue before the House was 
Bound. 

The Hom^ Member replied he was not questioning the ruling of the Chair. All 
he said was this money was wanted for the peon and other contingencies and had 
nothing to do with the Executive Councillors. 

Mr. A. F. M. Rahaman discussed the merits and demerits of the question of 
granting immediate responsible government to the province, while Mr. \ L. Banerji 
demanded the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy as, in iiir, opinion, 
Bengal was tired of political agitation and wanted peace. 

The Debate was continued on the next day, the \9th. MARCH, when a 
number of Members joined in the debate, Mr. A. K. Raxlul^ Huq favouring, 
and his fellow delegate to the Bound Table Conference Mr, J. N. Basu, opposing 
the immediiate grant of responsible government which, according to the latter, would 
be' valueless without responsibility in the Centre. 

During the debate on the constitutional issue, Mr. N. K. Basu said he would 
accept provincial autonomy if provincial administration was allowed to be carried 
without interference by an irresponsible Centre. Beferring to Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy’t 
speech in the course of which Mr. Suhrawardy said that the Hindus being 
unthinkingly, passionately and blindly communal, were unable to bear the idea of 
Moslem majority in the Bengal and Punjab and that Moslems would never agree to 
transference of power unless their demands, including statutory majority for Moslems 
in five provinces on basis of separate electorates, were fulfilled. Mr. Basu said that 
the speech was one long stream of bitter invectives against Hindus. He did not 
want it to be understood either inside or outside the House that Mr. Buhrawardy 
represented a considerable section of Mahomedans. If a man who gave expression to 
such veuomous vituperations against Hindus was brought to him (Basu) for 
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justice then he would say : take the loathsome reptile away, stamp upon it and crush 
Its head. 

Suhrawardy, rising to a point of order, asked the Chair to request Mr. Basu 
to withdraw his remark as it was directed against a member of the House. 

The President said : I should be very pleased to ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark, but yesterday some Hindu members represented to me that they took 
exception to the remark in your speech that all Hindu members were in sympathy 
with terrorists. If you will withdraw that remark, I will ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
hie remark. 

Mr. Suhrawardy remained silent. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy said that as long as there was 
no truce with the Congress, as long as there was rule by Ordinances, as long as 
there was the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, so long there would be no 
neace, there would be no Re-^ponsible Government. Mr. Hashemy wondered why 
Mr, J. L. Biinerji, once a great advocate of the Congress, was now playing the 
role of Indian Cosgrave to fight the Indian De Valera. 

Sir Lancelot Travers, on behalf of Europ<‘anB, said that the European Association 
was in favour of the introduction of provincial autonomy first, but the proposal had 
been voted by almost the unanimous voice of the delegates in the Round Table 
Conference and if now provincial autonomy was initiates the delegates would charge 
the British Government with breach of faith. 

Replying, the Hon. TI. D. R. I^rentice, sympathised with the object of the 
motion which he opposed only on principle. What had been recommended by the 
motions had licen considered by His Majesty s Government, but not yet accepted. 
Therefore it was not possible for the Bengal Government to make recommendations 
contrary to the declared policy of Ilis Majesty’s Government. He promised to 
forward the proceedings to the Government of India and suggested the withdrawal 
of motions. 

By 61 votes to 43, the House defeated a token cut of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee 
aiming at discussion of the “(iiustion of administration of Public Department” by 
transfer of the portfolio to a responsible Minister. 

Guillotine was then aoplied and the entire demand of the Home Member for Ri. 
95,28,000 for general administration was voted. 

Discussion was going on the Home Member’s demand for Rs. 77,37.000 for 
"Administration of justice" when the House adjourned till the 2l8t. 

21st. MARCH : — In the {Council to-day, the necessity for appointing women 
Honorary Magistrates for juvenile courts, was urged by a token cut of one rupee 
under Administration of Justice. 

Mr. S. M. Bose thought that women would be of great use in dealing with such 
offenders, and that the btate would gain in the long run. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. IF. C. Wordsworth said that in this respect India 
was far behind the rest of the world, and Bengal lagged far behind some parts of 
India. He pointed out that the Act which was pass^ after deliberation, had prac- 
tically remained inoperative. Pointing out the steps taken i : England in this matter 
he stressed the desirability of issuing instructions on the lines issued by the Home 
Becretary in England for dealing with such offenders. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. The guillotine was applied, and the entire 
demand for the Administration of Justice was voted. 

A token "<^!^ut” of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs, 48,95.000 under the head "Jails 
and Convict Settlements” to discuss the grievances of political and other prisoners 
regarding diet, treatment, etc., was lost by 52 votes to 25, and the original demand 
was sanctioned. 

Moving the demand for Jails and Convict Settlements, the Hon. Sir B. B. Qhose 
said that the demand represented an increase of Rs. 12 lakhs over the last budget 
provision. From the beginning of this year, there had been a rapid rise in the 
number of prisoners. Government had to re-cmen and re-staff two special jails 
at Dum Dum, as well as another special jail at Hijli. The demand has been based 
on a population of 24,055, calculating the number of ordinary prisoners at 18,900, 
Civil Disobedience prisoners at 5,000 and detenus at 150, against a normal popala* 
tion of 13,500. 

^ Mr. H. Birkmyre said that from the information given, it could be taken that 
jails were extraordinarily good and political prisoners were well-housed and well-fed* 
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Drawing a comparison between the lot of prisoners in France and Russia with 
those in India, Mr. Birkmyre said that the real need of the hour was for all the 
members to join hands to get real educated public opinion behind them which would 
enable them to throw open the prison gate and release all prisoners. 

Replying to the debate, Sir R B. Gnose pointed out that steps had been taken 
to redress the grievances. 

The guillotine was at this stage applied, and the motion was rejected. 

23rd. MARCH : — After a full dress debate, the [Council to-day rejected by 61 
votes to 33. the ‘•cut” motion of Mr. J. N. Basu under the head ‘rolice’ to discuss 
the want of facilities for calling public attention to the misconduct of the Presidency 
police. A large number of members participated in the debate, in the course of whicn 
the Press Officer was criticised for the manner in which he was functioning. 

Moving the demand under the head “Police ', the Home Member said that al- 
though the demand was the largest compared with other provinces, be would ask the 
House to grant it, it being required for the maintenance of Law and Order. The 
demand was not extravagant, but was absolutely necessary. 

Initiating the debate, Mr. Basu said that he heard that news which was considered 
fit for publication in other parts of India, was not allowed to be published in Cal- 
cutta. He suggested to the Government to see that the police in performing their 
duty, behaved in a manner which would be above suspicion. The Government should 
see to the publication of news dealing with police excesses. They should assure the 
public that their grievances were being considered sympathetically. 

Supporting Mr. J. K. Basu's cut motion. Dr. N. C.^Sen Gupta referred to the 
allegations of assault on Bimal Das Gupta sentenced to ten years’ rigorous for an 
attempt on the life of Mr. Villiers, while he was in police custody, and said that an 
enquiry into the allegations were held in the abHcnce of the defence i>leader and in 
the absence of Bimal Das Gupta himself. Why this anxiety to avoid a thorough 
enquii^ into such specific allegations of assault ? Why was there no medical exa- 
mination and why was not Bimal Das Gupta himself examined ? In the circums- 
tances, the presumption might be that Bimal had been assaulted by the police. 

Mr. J. N. Oupta (retired civilian), supporting the motion, referred to the visit 
of a European lady to the Police Commissioner, when she found him so excited that 
he could not give her two minutes' hearing. If that was the state of mind of those 
responsible for the police administration, was it a wonder that the whole police 
force was demoralised ? He added that they were doing no good by resorting to 
means which must be criticised as 'oarbaroiis and uncivilised. 

Replying to the debate the Home Mewher absolutely denied that the Government 
were pursuing a policy of terrorism in dealing uith the present movement and 
said that the orders issued’ by the (Government were against it. He also denied the 
charge that the Press Officer had forbidden the IVess to public assault and 
challenged any member of, the House to produce proofs supporting the charge. 

The Home Member pointed out that the initiative for what was going on was 
not with the Government who were trying to maintain public peace against those 
who were out to break it. He added that the Government had not handed over the 
administration of the ordinances to officers without taking care to see what was 
being done and pointed out that a special officer had been appointed to look after 
the administration of the emergency measures and that the GovernmcLt were 
keeping themselves in the closest contact with him. Since full Responsible 
Government was coming shortly, he expected the members to be a little more 
responsible in criticising the police assuring the House that the Government on 
their part were doing tneir utmost to prevent illegalities. 

After the rejection of Mr. J. N. Basu's ‘cut' motion, Mr. S. M. Bose moving a 
cut motion wanted to discuss the advisability of encouraging the use of indigenous 
goods specially those made in Bengal, by the Calcutta Police. 

Mr. B. R. Sen. Additional Deputy Secretary, Political Department in a maiden 
speech said that the Government were in full sympathy with the objects of the 
motion, their policy being to encourage indigenous industries as far as possible 
regarding local purchases. 

The motion was then withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

24th, MARCH The Council carried without a division to-day the adjournment 
motion of Mr, Jalaluddin Eashemy censuring the Government for the unusual and 
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unnecessary delay in effecting the immediate separation of the Council Department 
from the Legislative Department. 

The Hon. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, assured the House that the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle of separation. As regards the complaint that the 
Council was not taken into confidence, he thought that Government were not to 
blame for it. Dealing with the main issue, Mr. Mart said that there were four schemes, 
first involving no expenditure, the two departments to be separated on paper, the 
second costing Rs. 7,000, the third Rs. 1,000 and th^ last between Rs. 17.000 and 
Re. 25,000. The Government felt that they would not be justified in pushing for- 
ward the proposals, when they were definitely committed to retrenchment. 

Governor’h Fareweij. Address 

His Excellency the Governor then addressed the Council of whom he took 
leave prior to his leaving the office. In the course of his speech. H. E. said : 

“I must gratefully acknowledge the way in which ♦he House has had risen to 
the full heijSfit of ils resjmnHibilities when demands have had to be made upon it 
for funds and for legislation for the maintenance of peace and good government in the 
province.” His Excellency said that he would. not be present here to offer help in the task 
of implementing the policy of His Majesty’s Government as regards the future 
Government of India, out ne looked forward to the day when he might hear and 
read of their aohieveraents under the new Constitution. His Excellency added : “I 
think I am right in believing that, in spite of the distance vet to be traversed and 
the hurdles still to be crossed it might fall to my immediate successor to order 
elections which will provide this province its first autonomous Government.” 

VOTINO OF GRANT.S 

Following the speech of the Governor, the entire demand of the Hon bleMr. Prentice, 
for Rs. 2,08,80.000 for “Police” was sanctioned by the House, without any cut. 

The demands of the Hon'ble Mr. A. Marr for Rs. 4,08,000 for Ports and Pilotage, 
for Rs. 25,000 for “Scientific Departments, and for Rs. 10.01,000 for Education 
(Reserved) were then voted. 

Moving a token cut in the demand for Eduent’on (reserved i. Mr. W. C. 
W ordsu'orih asked for information about the two Government European 
schools at Kurseong. He said that the Domiciled Anglo-Indian community sus- 
pected that owing to the economic crisis, the Government were hIjuiU to diminish 
or restrict the facilities for education now enjoyed by the community at the above 
schools. Mr, Wordsworth wanted to tell the members of the Hotise : ’ We (Europeans) 
do not take the money of the tax-payers of Bengal for the education of our children. 
Our children are educated in England.” 

The Finance Member replied that tJovernment agreed as a temporary 
measure, in view of the financial difficulty and lack of European pupils, to 
relax the rules governing admission to certain schools, but not to the schools at 
Kurseong. 

Mr. Word.^icorth withdrew the motion. 

The House was discussing the demand of the Education Minister for Rs, 
1,06,75.000 for F/lucation (Transferred) when the Council adjourned nil the 29th. 

20th. MARCH : — When the Council re-assembled to-day after the Easter recess, 
the entire demand of the Hon’ble Mr. K. ^a.imnddin. Minister for Education 
(Transferred) for Rs. 1,08.75.000 was carried after a number of token “cuts” had 
been either withdrawn or lost. 

The affairs of the Calcutta University were criricisH during the discussion of the 
“cut” motion of Mr. Tamixttddin Khan, urging the amendment of the University 
Act to give adequate representation to Muslims. 

Opposing Mr. Tamizuddin’s motion, Mr, Wordsuorih desired to see the Moslem 
community taking a lead in higher ^ucation, not as the result of legislation 
forcing such things, and not by calculation of percentages, but as the 
result of natural development of the work done by the community for higher 
education. Khan Bahadur Axixul Bug joined issue with Mr. Wordsworth. 

Mr, Syamaprasad Mukherjee expressing the viewpoint of the University pointed 
out that out of KW Ordinary Fellows, 80 nad been nominated by the Governor, 10 
elected by the registered graduates, and the remaining by the Faculties. 
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Referring to the contribution made by Moaleme towards the Univewity, Mr. 
Mukherjee pointed out that during the last twenty years, the Hindu public contri- 
buted about 50 Inkhp against Rs. 11,000 by Mahomedans. 

The Minister Mr. Nazimuddin referred lo the bill to amend the University Act, 
which, though drafted, had been considered by the Government as being inadvisable 
for introduction, involving, as it did, a controversy. 

On the assurance of the Education Minister, that most of the evils complained of 
would be remedied when the University gave effect to reforms outlined in the Re- 
organisation Committee’s report, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherjee^ by a token “cut” wanted to discuss the possibility 
of de-p^ovincialisation of Government Arts Colleges, opining that the money spent 
on them would be better spent if distributed to private institutions. 

Mr. IF. C. Wordsworth j supporting Mr. Mukherji, said that the necessity for the 
Government being the pioneer for the maintenance of a large number of educa- 
tiorml institutions had now dif appeared. Private enterprise was doing more than 80 
per cent of the educational work tin the province. Ho suggested that education 
would improve if the Government handed over the colleges to a small body not 
eternally harassed to meet the wishes of individuals and groups influenced by other 
than educational considerations. 

The Education Minister promising to consider the matter, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

30th. MARCH ‘. — The Council to-day voted the entire demand of Rs. 43, 49, (XX) for 
medical and Rs. 38,71.000 for public health. The motion of Dr. IJrridhon Dutt 
raising a discussion in connection with the grant to the Jadabpur Tuberculosis 
vSanatorium was lost by bl votes to 30. 

3Ut. MARCH Discussion of the Budget grants concluded to-day. The 

time-limit having been reached the guillotine was applied and the House in jg^uick 
succession votea entire grants of Rs. 22,"'" ■ .r. , 

Industries, Rs. 20,72,000 for Miscellaneous Dc 
Rs. 1 ,,30,000 for Famine Relief, Rs. 52,(X1,0(K) 

Pensions, Rs, 20,09,(KK) for Stationery and Printing, Rs. 6,16.000 for Expenditure in 
England and Rs. 10,35.000 for Loans and Advances. 

Official Billh 

The House then took up the consideration of Government Bills and passed the 
Bengal Mahoniedan Marriages and Divorces Amendment Bill, and the Bengal 
Primary Education Amemlmeni Bill, at the instance of the Hon. Mr. K. Nazimud- 
din. The object of the latter Bill is to make primary education for girls, not below 
six nor more than ten, compulsory within the municipal areas. 

The Hon. Sir A. K. Qhuxnavi introduceil two Bills, one to amend the Elephants 
Preservation Act of 1879 in its application *to Bengal, validating the existing prac- 
tice for proclaiming wild elephants, which had become dangerous to human life and 
property. This was passed. 

Introducing the Rhinoceros Preservation Bill Sir A. K. Ghuznavi said that it had 
been found that illicit killing of the animal was on the increase on account of the 
high prices offered for its horns, and failing immediate and adequate protection, the 
animal was likely to become extinct in the province. There was five species, two 
African and three Asiatic. One of the latter was already extinct. The Bill wanted to 
enhance the present penalty. 

IfiL APRIL ‘.—After interpellations to-day, the House passed the Bill introduced 
by Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi giving protection to the Rhinoceros. 

The Bill introduced by the Minister, Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, to amend the Bernal 
Municipal Act of 1884, was referred to a select committee. The Minister said that 
the Bill wanted to democratise the constitution of municipalities and would be the 
first experiment in extended franchise. It placed the powers of additional taxation 
in the rate-payers’ representatives, so as to enable them to undertake schemes for 
civic improvements. The Bill further proposed that Commissioners should take the 
oath of allegiance before assuming office. 

The Council was then prorogued. 


«u,uuu lor Agncuirure. ks. h /, on , uuu ror 
pnrtments, Rh. 75,16,000 for Civil Works, 
for Superannuation Allowances ana 
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The Budget BCfiHion of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at 
the 24th. FEBRUARY I9a2, the Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddv prmdiof'. IDC 
question hour was unusually lively. There was a string of interpellations relating to 
tile alleged police excesses in connection with the diHjierflal of unlawful assemblies 
arising from civil disobedience. Replying to them *S»r Mohamed Oosmartf Home 
Member, stated that instructions had be<n issued that only the rnniimum force be 
used. The Home Member agreed to give effect to a suggestion of Dr. feubbaroyan, 
the Opposition leader, that in view of the apprehension among the public that the 
mere wearing of Khaddar itself was looked upon by the police as an offence, Govern- 
ment should issue instructions making it clear that it was not so. 

Budeet For 19.32-33 

Introducing the Budget for 1012-3.3, today Mr. 17. G. Stokes, Finance Member, 
made the following preliminary observations : 

So far as polities is conceniod the period under review has been almost entirely 
covcrrxi by the duration of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. This interval which was from 
the outset declared by certain Congress leaders to bo merely a truce or armistice had 
been employKi by them mainly in af tempting to reorganize and strengthen their 
organisation while keeping the civil disobedience movement before the public eye by 
the campaign of nicketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor shops. These activities, 
although ostensibly nonviolent, have contributed to sustain the atmosphere of 
turmoil and the attitude of contempt for authority, the existence of which forced 
the Government in 19.30 to strengthen their police forces and has rendered it im- 
possible to effect in the police expenditure many economics which in quieter times 
might have been fca8ib]<‘. They have also contributed to some extent to a decline 
in the excise revenue, though it is probable that for this collapse we have to thank 
mainly the general economic depression. Now the ‘pact’ has come to an end and 
although we may hope for a great impievcment as the labours of the various 
committees engaged in evolving the future constitution of India and the provinces 
proceed, it would certainly be unwise to base our financial expectations on too 
sanguine a footing. The sit nation, whether we regard it from the agricultural 
and economic or from the political standpoint is not such as to justify any but a 
most conservative estimate of revenue and a most restricted and cautious policy of 
expenditure. 

Discussing the figures for 1032-33, Mr. tStokes said the Government estimated 
he total revenue at 1.503,01 lakhs, which fell short of the revised estimate for 1931- 
32 by 16,48 Inkhs and of the budget esiinmtc of revenue for the same year by no 
less than 2,36 lakhs. The figures discloscxl slight increase under land revenue, fore- 
set, registration aud miscellaneous departments. 

General Discussion of Budoet 

The general discussion of the Budget was held from the 2Cth, to 29th. FEBRUARY. 
Mr. Mahomed Schamnad suggested the abolition of Ministry until the introduction 
of further reforms ns a means of retrenchment. Another member asked for * the 
abolitiou of the Revenue Board. 

Several members congratulated the Finance Member on producing a balanced 
budget. 

The Rajah of Purlakcmcdi declared that the Retrenchment Committee should not 
apply its Bcissors to the Police Departments. 

‘•The Crush Congress ’ slogan will no more be profitable than Was the ‘Hang 
Kaiser’ slogan after the war”, declared Mr, Cheity criticising the Government’a 
attitude towards the Congress. Several other members also spoke in the same 
strain. The Finance Member was criticised for not initiating the steps for the 
abolition of supernumerary appointments and dejsartments. Mr. James urged the 
Finance Member to fight strennously against the introduction of provincial contribu- 
tion. Satisfaction was expressed that the budget bad been balanced unlike as in 
some sister provincos. 

29 
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Emm Member^ regarding the complaints of excessive use of force by the 
police, said that if specific instances were brought to Government’s notice they would 
take disciplinary action against those concerned. He added that reports of incidents 
were often exaggerated and were found to be untrue on an enquiry. 

The Finance Member, speaking last, said that it was not the policy of the 
Government to repress or extinguish the political aspirations of the people. The 
Government was anxious to evolve a constitution which could enable India to realise 
her ambitions. The special measures were designed to counteract the agitation which 
would undermine law and order and also rcsjiect for authority. 

VoTiNo ON Budget Gran is 

11th, MARCH : — The Council voted to-day the entire demand for land revenue 
administration amounting to Its. 19.05,200 without any cut. A token cut motion by 
Mr. Arokiasami Mudahar^ cx-Minister, to discuss the Government’s land revenue 
policy was lost by 26 against 31 votes. The demand under excise was under 
discussion when the House adjourned. Several Opposition members supported Mr. 
Arokiasami Mudaliar’s cut motion to discuss the excise policy of the Government, 
pleading the introduciion of total prohibition, at least in one district. 

After question time, Mr Abdul llamecd Khan moved that the business of the 
House be adjourned for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, th(; need of continuation for another year of the reduced rate 
of Bs. 7 as. 8 per seat for motor vehicles plying for *hirc under the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act. 

The Prcstdc7it, disallowing the motion, said that under Rule 12 of the Council 
Rules a motion for adjournment must be for discussing a delinite matter of urgent 
public importance and one of the restrictions mentioned in Rule 12 of the Council 
Rules must be restricted to a specific matter of recent occurrence. ‘This motion 
does not relate to any matter ot recent occurrence at all, but practically recommends 
to the Government that the particular policy which they had I)ccn following for the 
last one year should be continued for another year. This recommendation could have 
been made at any time in the course of the year. Further, during the course of the 
discussion of demands for grants no adjournment motion should be allowed except 
in the'ease of grave emergency or for the purpose of checking the recent grievance 
w'hich. if unchecked, might become irremediable. 

12th. MARCH : — Replying to the criticisms of the Government’s excise policy 
on a token cut to-day the Excise Mini.stcr said that total prohibition was the accepted 
policy of Government, but if at present they gave eflcct to the programme of 
prohibition it would not only mean a loss to Government but th('y would 
have to incur large expenditure for the pay of an additional ])reventi\e Hiail and 
asked hon. mcmbeis if they were prepared to vote money for this purpose. Govern- 
ment had been driven to the necessity under a national emergency of cutting down 
temporarily the pay of their servants. He appealed to the House to have patience in 
pursuing methods of prohibition. If after finding more money. Government had 
something left, they would consider how that money could be spent for prohibition. 
'What Government bad been able to do at present was to keep going on with the 
experiment in prohibition that had already been started. 

The Excise demand was voted fully, the cut motion criticizing Government’s 
excise policy being lost without a division. 

The question hour was unusually lively to-day. Ih'plying to a cjucstion regardiug 
the number of ‘peaceful pieketers’ injured by a lathi charge, the Home Member said: 
Government do not accept the assumption that any person who is not a member of 
an unlawful assembly likely to disturb public tranquillity has been injured in a 
laihi charage.’ 

Replying to Mr. Hamecd Khan with reference to I>r. Paton’s case the Homo 
Member said that Dr. Paton was a member of an unlawful assembly. He was not 
dealt with individually. (Opposition cries of ‘no, no .) The Home Member added 
he was a member of a crowd which was becoming boisterous and the police had to 
disperse it by force. 

The Home Member was considerably heckled when questions were put regarding 
the Tellicherry thali incident. Ho said Mr. Dodwcll had cxprcHsed regret to 
Government and the Home Member repeated that none regretted the unfortunate 
incident more than Government. 
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14th. MARCn-.—rha Council voted to-day Rs. 8,264,000 under 'irrigation’, 
excluding the Cauvery Mettur project. „ . -j .u * 

Replying to a cut motion, which was withdrawn, the Revenue Member said mat 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation channeJs in deltas had consider- 
ably increased and assured the House that improvements would be carried out as 
far ns financial conditions allowed. 

The desire of speeding up further instalment of Reforms and the establishment 
of provincial autonomy with an All-Jndia Federation as early as possible was voiced 
by Mr. Ve.nkatarmnayya (Justicite) by a token cut on the Homo Member’s demand 
for Rs. 284,000 under the heads or Pensions and Executive Councils (Reserved). 
The speaker urged that (iovernment should rest on people’s consent by 
satisfying their legitimate political aspiration. 

Dr. Suhharoijan, the Opposition leader, said that no purpose could be served by 
cut motions of this sort, because even if the cut motion was carried that would not 
bind the (rovernment. lie wanted a non-oflicial day to be allotted for the discus- 
sion of a comprehensive resolution, and announced that his party would not parti- 
cipate in the debate. 

Mr. F. E. James, a European planting member, Isaid. that the European community 
in the country was as sincere as any other community in pursuit of federation with 
responsible (lovernment in the jirovinces. 

The Chief Minister, on behalf of the Justice Party, said that they were behind 
none, not even the Congress, in demanding complete Swaraj, provincial autonomy 
with responsibility at the centre. Mere provincial responsibility without central res- 
ponsibility was unacceptable. 

The Home Member replying said that Government wivs for speeding reforms and 
assured the House that copies of the debate will be forwarded to the Government 
of India and the Franchise Committee. 

^5th. MARCH In the Council to-day the Kumararaja of VenJeatayiri 
moved a token cut reducing the allotment of Rs. 2,28,400 for legislative bodies 
(reserved) to di.scuss the desirability! of constituting the Legislative Council 
secretariat. 

The Home Member replying said (he Council ofTicc for all practical purposes 
was now separate from the secretariat and the question of separating the same 
from the secretariat would be considered when new reforms are introduced. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Council voted next Ks, S, 20 1, GOO under Irrigation (Reserved) excluding 
the Cauvery Mettur Project. 

Rc’plying to a cut motion which was withdraw n, the I Revenue Member said that 
the maiutenance and repairing charges of irrig.ation of channels and deltas had con- 
siderably increased. He assured the House that improvements would be carried out 
as far as fmaucial conditions allowed. 

IGth. M ARCH The Council to-day asked whether it was a fact that three Congress 
pickets in Mangalore were beaten with lathis by the police on the head, face, neck 
and body last wixjk in January. 

The Home Member said that seven pickets and other volunteers who refused to 
disperse despite warning wore dispersed by force. None was beaten on the 
noc'V face or head deliberately but one volunteer who turned back and fell 
accidentally received a blow' on the head. The Home Member added that 
Government found no necessity to hold open cmpiiries in such instances. 

The Minister's policy was criticised by the Opposition on a token cut in demand 
made by the Chief Minister. 

The mover of the cut motion characterised the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
introduced by the Chief Minister as an ill-conceived measure and held the Ministers 
as much responsible as the Reserved half for the repressive policy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, the Opposition leader, said that if the constitutional problem 
could be solved, it could be solved only with the aid of Congress. He was voicing 
the feeling of the masses when he declared that it could not be solved without 
Mr. Gandhi. 

The Chief Minister replied answering the criticisms. As regards the repressive 
policy, ho said, it was a question of an All-India concern and the Government 
were taking care that the excesses complained of did not recur. 

The cut motion was lost without division. 
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17/A. Af -4/2(7//:— After quest ion -time in the Council to-day, the leader of the 
Opposition asked the Homo Member whether the Govern men t^had received any report 
on the dispersal of a Buy Indian Lca^^uc procession at Narsapur. 

Sir M(^ia}ned Us7na7i said as soon as the matter was broiie:ht to his notice he 
tele|;?raphcd to the district magistrate whose report, now received, stated : ‘On the 
12th, J3th and 14th of March, the Congress activities were renewed under the cloak 
of the Buy Indian League. Procession were organised for collecting crowds in the 
public bazar, for carrying the Congress tricolour flags and singing Congress slogans. 
The police seized the flags and the ‘Buy Indian’ placards carritjd by volunteers and 
dispersed the unlawful assemblies, using the minimum force. L('gitimatc ‘Buy 
Indian’ activities were not interfered with.’ 

The Home Member informed the House that the Government had issued the 
following instructions to the district magistrates and the police eominissioner : — ‘The 
Buy Indian League is being addressed to get into touch with the district niagistrntea 
and the commissioner of police before they start operations, so that misunderstand- 
ings may not arise. Meanwhile the district magistrates and the commissioner should 
issue instructions to the etTcct that there should be no interference with the activities 
of the Buy Indian League so long as they do not transgress the law. The Govern- 
ment wish to avoid all appearance of interference with legitimate advertisement 
of Indian goods. So there is particular need for discretion on the part of all 
officers’. 

Police Excesses Condemned 

The Council then voted the entire demand under ‘Jails, reserved’ amounting 
to Rs. 21,40,500. 

Strong condemnation of the police methods in dealing with the civil disobedience 
movement was voiced by the Opposition on a cut motion made by Mr. Arokiasami 
Mudaliar, when the jiolice demand amounting to Ils. bbhlO.tKX) was under discus- 
sion. Mr. Mudaliar opined that if the (iovernment thought that the present methods 
of dealing with civil aisobcdiencc were calculated to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the impending constitutional reforms they wdv under a delusion. The se rnclnods, 
he maintained, alienated public confidence. Th(‘ speaker iirg('d the adoption of a 
more humane policy in dealing with civil disobedience if they wished to have the 
loyal support of law-abiding citizens. 

Dr. Hubbaroyan. the Opposition leader, supporting the motion, strongly deno- 
unced the present f policy. 

Bcveral speakers urged a judicial enquiry into the alleged police excesses. 

The Home Member, replying, said that the Government had no option but to 
take up the challenge to law and order. 

The cut motion was negatived by GO votes to 30. three members remaining 
neutral, and the entire police demand was voted. 

Lathi Chaiu;e.s on Mods 

\Sth. MARCU:—An extract from the police gazette dated August 2Jast, regarding 
laihi charge on mobs was the subject of a series of supplementary questions in the 
Council to day, replying whereto the Horae Member admitted that orders were given 
therein to the police to charge with lathis with full force on the free and neck, but 
these instructions applied only to the case of formidable and violent mobs, and that, 
where considerable resistance to dispersal was unlikely, tlic force employed by the 
police should be carefully regulated by what was reriuircd to eirect dispersal, and 
blows should not be directed at the heads or faces of the opponents, and 
few blows with switches or light canes should be sufficient to disperse very small 
assemblies. 

The Home Member added that instructions were issued in the ordinary course 
of business as it was part of the duty of the police to deal with riotous mobs of any 
description and that it had nothing to do with the civil disobedience movement nor 
had any connection whatever with the political iituation. 

Hydro-Electihc Schemes 

After questions, the demand for Rs. 34,62,000 under electricity was taken up. 
The Law Member replying to a cut motion said the Government had sunx 
more than one and a quarter crores in the Pykara 'hydro-electric scheme. 

It was a business concern and there was an oblig^ation to the taxpayer 
that the Government should derive some profit from the scheme. It was hoped 
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that power Irom tho.Pykara wouW.fc. l^Z m 


the Gofcrnmcni 


I wuuiu in: MW* 7''-''-'' r I 

after ‘the Government proj>OBcd to take on hand the feriar and 
entire demand was passed. , 

During rnicfitionR, Dr. hubbaroyan asked ’ui;,, The ffome 

have communicated Mr. Dodwell’a letter of aiwlo^y ^ 

Member replied that the communication of Mr. Dodwell s letters to Mrs. 1 
in the opinion of Government not in public interest. 

Mr. AIkIuI Hamid Khan cited the instance of the Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India agreeing to send apology to a prisoner in a similar case, 

The Home Member : I have nothin^: to add. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed : Will the Home Member follow the Secretary of ntate who 
expressed repjret for Dr. Paton’e ease and also expressed rep^ret to Mrs. Prabhu ? 

Home Member : I have already answered the question. 

The Homo Member during a reply to a cut motion on the police ^rant stated 
that the Inspector General oi Prisons had been instructed to convey the communique 
containing re-p^rct to Mrs. Prabhu. 


19th. MARCn : — At question time in the Council to-day it was elicited that 
up to the end of February, 1246 persons were convicted in the Presidency in con- 
nection with the Civil Disobedience Movement of which 539 were sentenceu over siz 
months and the fines imposed amounted to Rs. 91,760. 

Regarding the seizure of photos of national leaders from individuals or business 
places, the Home Member denied any order of being issued to the police in this 
connection but said that the pictures and portraits of leaders of the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement should be considered to have come under the purview' of Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance and if so they would be unauthorised news sheets and 
ns such the police have been empowerca to seize the same. He added that the power 
of order of destruction of such photos was conferred on certain Magistrites. 

21st. MARCH :--A series of supplementary questions were put in the Counci( 
ta-day during the question time regarding the use of force by the police against 
pickets. 

The Home Member stated that though instruction had already been issued not 
to disperse an assembly of less than four by force, ‘he would consider the sugges- 
tion of issuing further instructions to the effect. The Home Member promised to 
consider the question of advising medical officers to issue wound certificates on 
payment of foes. 

After question time, Mr. Venhatarama Iyer (Madura) moved an adjournment 
motion to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent alleged 
disclosures in Dr. Subramanayam’s case in Rnjahmiindry that certain persons were 
compelled by the use of force by the Rajahmundry police to remove the Khaddcr 
cloths they were wearing and burn them and buy and wear foreign cloth. 

The President ruled the motion out of order stating that the occurrence was not 
.a recent one and the matter which was under the enquiry of the court should not 
form the subject of an urgent motion. lie added that since there had been no 
repetition of such an occurrence, there was no nrgency in the matter. 

The Chief Minister then moved a demand for Rs. 20.99.800 under Tublic Health.” 

Mr. A, B, Shetty moved a cut motion to discuss the public health policy of the 
Government. The speaker made a strong plea for birth-control propaganda, which 
he said should be considered as an essential part of the programme of work of the 
public health department. He quoted the opinion of eminent medical men in support 
of his suggestion. He added that birth control clinics should be established through 
out the province. 


22nd» MARCH '. — When the demand under industries was moved* to-day Mr. 
Basheer Ahmed drew attention to alleged mismanagement as disclosed by the audit 
report in certain sections of the Industries department. 

The member from Madura vehemently criticised the present policy which he 
declared was stifling the J^wadeshi industry and Buppiessing Bwaaeshi propaganda 
by force. The speaker instanced the cases of Narasapur, Rajahmundry and other 
places where he alleged the police molested people advocating Swadeshi and 
Khaddar. 

The Minister of Industries raised a point of order that the speaker was criticising 
the police administration and not industries. 
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The Praidont ruled (he Rpenker in order ns he was merely pointing out that the 
Govern mpiit vrorc ndoptinp; n policy which would have a reaction on Swadeshi. 

The discussion was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

23rd. MAT? CTJ i—Anf^wevinp, an interpellation in the Council to-day rejj^ardinp; the 
withdrawal of the complaint np^ainst Hr. Paton, the Homo Member stated the 
complaint was withdrawn under the orders of the police commissioner with the 
knowledge of the Government. A copy of the commissioner’s order annexed to the 
printed answer stated : ‘As Hr. Forrester Paton was the only person against 
whom proceedings in court were instituted as the result of picketing in George 
Town on Jan. 15, and and as he has now left Madras and there is reason to believe 
he will not take part any further in the proceed of the ConjxreBB that has been 
declared illegal the case against him be withdrawn. 

Bcpiying to another question, the Home Member stated there had been 31 eases 
in which prosecutions connected with the civil disobedience movement had been 
withdrawn. The Government had no information as to the details of these eases 
))nt would inquire. Asked whether the Becretary of Rtato for India had called for 
an explanation or a report from Government of the facts relating to the action of 
the police in beating and ill-treating Hr. Paton and why the prosecution was with- 
drawn and whether Government replied to the Pecretary of Btate. the Home Mem- 
ber said there had been correspondence between this Government, the Bccretary of 
State and the Government of India on the subject of Hr. Patou's ease and 
added the Government were not prepared to lay copies of the cabli'grams 
as correspondence on the table of the House. Questioned whether the pro- 
secution of Hr. Paton was launched after due consideration by Government, the 
Home Member stated the iirosecution was instituted by the eommiasioncr without 
reference to Government , Asked whether Hr, Paton filed a written statement 
denying the charge made against him and challenging the truth of the story and 
whether the withdrawal of the ease before the magistrate was made subsequently, 
the Home Member said the commissioner’s order directing the withdrawal of the 
case was passed on ,Tan. 26 and the Government understood that Hr. Patou's state- 
ment was filed on the same day and in the High Court on the 2Bth. The Home 
Member said in reference to another question that Hr. Paton and Hr. Hogg called 
at the secretariat and saw’ the chief secretary On Jan. 10. As the, chief secretary 
Iflarnt that a charge was to be laid against Hr. Paton he declined to discuss the 
occurrence with them. 


Tite Co-operative Societies Bill 

The Council then passed into law a Bi/l to comolidntc and amend the /ate 
relating to the cooperatiee societies in the presidency. Among other changes the Bill 
provides for a greater measure of control by non-official bodies over the cooperative 
societies with a view to secure their cooperation in the expansion and progress 
of the cooperative movement. 

24th. MARCn -.—After interpellations to-day, His Excellency Bir George Btanley 
the Governor, nddressctl (he Council. In the course of his spwch, H. E. said ~ 
' Further proof of determination on the part of the British Government to press 
on with reforms constitution have been given by various committees which have 
been and are still teaching the country to obtain nocossary data to enable reformed 
constitution to be launched. His Excellency added : “That being so I would ask as 
to what can possibly be gained by the Civil Disobedience Movement which has 
unfortunately been raised again. Can it be expected that it will expedite matters 
when already all arc working continuously to obtain the desired end ? Is it not far 
more likely to hamper than to assist the working of reforms— moicovcr at a time 
which is acknowledged, on all hands, to be extremely difficult when trade requires 
the best efforts of all concerned to lift it from depression :into which it has sunk ? 
Would! it not be better for all to co-operate towards that and instead of embarking 
a movement which in its very essence is entirely disruptive, and if successful 
would bring all ordered Government to an end ; and which must be resisted here and 
now if Belf-Governracnt, which I trust will soon be an accomplished fact, is not 
to be crippled at the outset by a precedent which that movement is setting up.’' 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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The Governor’s Opening Address 

The Bud^ 2 :ct Session of the Bombay Lcgifllatiro Council commenced afc Bombay 
on the 17th. FEBRUARY ld:i2, the Hon. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi pr^iding. His 
Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, the (Jovernor in opening the session said : 

“We will not permit coercion. Wo will enter into no treaties with Jaw breakers. 
Let mo warn those who resort to these methods, that they must be prepared to 
ButhT the full legal penalties which they have deliberately provoked by cmbafiring 
on this line of action.” 

His Excellency devoted the major part of his speech to the political situation. Ho 
felt extremely gratitied that the (jrovcrnmcnt by ordinances, though unfortunate, was 
nothing when compared with the Public Safety Act in Ireland and the Defence of 
the Realm Act in England, 

Continuing, Sir F. Sykes said that the present political crisis was precipitated by 
the Congress, which was making preparations and keeping alive the war mentality. 
The Congress was not prepared to adhere to constitutional methods. They deman- 
ded, under threat of the civil disobedience, unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Government which has left no alternative between accepting the challenge or abdi- 
cating. The (piarrel was forced upon the Government. 

Referring to the Ordinances, the Governor said that they appeared comparatively 
milder to the Irish Public Safety Act. The Government had to take prompt mea- 
sures to save iveaceful citizens from again being exposed to the reign of terror wit- 
nessed in Sholatiur, Malegaon, Viraragaon and Ahmedabad, and carried out by 
Congressmen. Congress was paying only lip service to non-violence. The Govern- 
ment could not forsake its elementary duty of protecting the liberty of the people. 
The Ajrdinanees were only emergency measures, which woi^ld disappear when the 
emergency passes. 

Turning to the financial situation, His Excellency confessed that despite the sign 
of improvement the position was causing the Government very grave anxiety. Tne 
first essential for trade revival was the restoration of law and oro^er. The unpatriotic 
and suicidal action of a section of the merchants in supporting the Congress, would 
bring ruin to themselves and the city. Business must go on. The continuea closing 
of the markets worked havoc. Sanity lay in keeping business and politicta apart. 
The Government were determined to ensure peace to build the new constitution under 
which, India, in due course, \AOuld become an absolutely equal partner 
with the Other Dominions under the Crown. tSporadic outbreaks of efisorder 
hindered progress. His Excellency appealed to the House for co-operation in the 
hour of need. 

Touching the Government’s budget. Sir F. Sykes said that only extreme financial 
pressure induced his Government to levy fresh taxation. Retrenchment to the farthest 
limit had been carried out. The Government proposed to reorganise the administra- 
tive machinery to further reduce the cost of Government It had a complete scheme 
ready for the reduction of the Cabinet to four, two Members and two Ministers. He 
doubted the advisability of giving efi'cct to it at this critical juncture, without dislo- 
cation, when other constitutional charges were fast approaching. 

Budget for 1932-33 

Sir Qoviud BaUcant Pradhan, Finance Member, then presented his Budget 
estimates for 1932-33. In the course of his speech the Member observed that the 
position of the Government was even worse than in November last. The Government 
had 75 lakhs deficit. The Government had decided to obtain the best expert advice 
in investigating the general system of administration with a view to ascertaining 
whether it was impossible by reorganisation, to reduce the Government’s generm 
expenditure to a figure more in consonance with their resources. It was hoped to 
secure the services of Hir F. Gauntlett. His intimate acquaintance with 
the administration of all the provinces would give great authority to his recommen- 
dations. Proceeding, Sir Qovind said that the Kayatwari system of land tenure added 
greatly to the cost of the Government's administration. Goming to Sind, he added 
that even if the separation of Sind, the administration of which was costing the 
30 
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Government much, proved practicable, there would be a deficit to n considerable ex- 
tent in the Government’s finances. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said : “We may have to reduce our standard 
of living, but if the Government could count on the co-operation and support of the 
House, there is no reason why Bombay should not retain its proud position in the 
new constitution as the first province in India.’’ 

The Finance Secretary to the Bombay Government in his Budget note said : 

“The year 1931-32 opened with a balance of Bs. 77 lakhs of which Ks. 75 lakhs 
were in the famine relief fund. The Budget-eslimates provided for Es. Gl lakhs 
deficit. The eight-monthly revised estimates show a fall in revenue below anticipa- 
tions of Bs. 73 lakhs. On the other hand, the expenditure debitable to revenue has 
also been reduced by Bs. 23 lakhs, so that the original estimated deficit of Bs. Gl 
lakhs is expected to be increased to Bs. Ill lakhs. The whole of this deficit will be 
met by borrowing in the ensuing year. The total estimate of revenue for 1932-33 
amounts to Bs. 1,435 lakhs, and the expenditure debitable to revenue to Bs. 1,508 
lakhs, the uncovered deficit being Bs. 73 lakhs. Jn arriving at this delicit, account 
has been taken of the postponement by one year of the payment of the tixid ins- 
talments of the principal due on account of the loans taken from the J’rovincial 
Loans Fund. The Government of India have also sanctioned the postponement of 
the last instalment amounting to about Bs. IG lakhs of the lue-nform debt. 

“The expenditure for 1932-33 has been swollen by Bs. 13 lakhs under super- 
annuation charges, Bs. 15 lakhs under the head “Interest on tSind Barrage loan”, Bs. 
14 lakhs under interest charge on the deve]oj)nient loan, Jvs. 4 lakhs in respect of 
guarantee to the new Sind Bailway, and Bs. 10 lakhs on the Nasik Gistillery. It 
is estimated that the pronosals in the Finance Bill cover Bs. 98 lakhs. Of this 
deficit Bs. G lakhs will be met by the surplus under the capital balance. Bs. 39 
lakhs has been included iu the loan which it is proposed to borrow from the 
Provincial Loans Fund.” 

Gknkuai. Discussion of Brixir/r 

18th, FEBRUARY :—(hncT‘A\ discussion on the Budget proposals was opened 
by the Opposition benches, the main burden of the sj>eeches being vigorous attack 
on the Government’s failure to give full eileet to the major rtromnirndations of the 
Betrenchment Committee. The members also condemned the Government’s jiolicy of 
starving the nation-building departments. 

Mr. Jehanfjir Petit, after condemning the “cuts" in the Kdueational grants, 
opined that the rule by Ordinances was seriously hampering trade and commerce by 
creating an uncertainty in the minds of the, busmeJ'S community, lie made an 
earnest appeal to the Governnunt to end Ordinance Itule at the earliest i)OH8ibIo 
moment and thus restore normal conditions. 

Mr. White? botltiim (European i said that the sujireme needs of the moment were 
peace, retrenchment and reform. So far as pence was concerned, he oj>iiud that it 
could not be had until the present situation changed, and said he did not share the 
views of Mr. Petit that the mere withdrawal of the Ordinaiuas would improve 
matters. Bcgarding retrenchment, he welcomed the fJovcinment’s proposal to appoint 
an expert Committee to overhaul the administrative machinery and to reduce the size 
of the Governor’s Cabinet. He urged that immediate dbet should be given to the 
latter proposal. Begardirg reforms, Mr. Winterhotham said that it would be 
disastrous to have provincial autonomy, although he has been in favour of it alw'ays, 
until a more just and equitable financial settlement was made for the province. 

Rao Bahadur Kale urgtd the Government to be more humane and less humi- 
liating in their administration of the Ordinanees, and ({uoled the instance of Dr, 
Dixit being hauled up by the police for unknowingly giving shelter to a 
CJongressman. 

19th. FEBRUARY : — Besuming the debate to-day Mr. R. R, Gohhale (Poona) 
contended that all sources of retrenchment should be tried before fresh taxation was 
levied. 

Dr, Oilder (Bombay) deplored the Government’s decision to cut down Medical 
grants and urged the Government to eflect economies in other directions, 

Mr. W, F. Hudson^ Bevenue Member, entered on a vigorous defence of the 
Government’s Budget proposals, and told the critics of the Government, that the 
Government had done their utmost lo give effect to the recommendations of the 
Betrenchment Committee. Beviewing the agricultural situation, the Bevenue Mem- 
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ber said that the Government, during the past year, had given relief to agriculturists 
to the extent of over Rs. 25 lakhs in the form of special concessions and remissions 
of land-revenue. In addition, the Government had also postponed giving effect to 
the enhanced sale of land revenue in certain districts, and had decided not to 
demand payment of the old arrears. Referring to the current year, the Revenue 
Member said that the Government had decided to suspend three annas in the rupee 
in the Colaba, Bombay Suburban, Thana and Ratnagiri Districts, which m^nt a 
good remission. Besides this the Government were also making certain concessions in 
the Ahrncdnagar and Belgaum Districts. He assurctl the House that the Government 
had not lost sight of the agriculturists, in their anxiety to balance their Budget. Mr. 
Hudson maintained that any coneessions to the agriculturists, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, would he unfair to the general taxpayer. So for as Sind was 
concerned, the Revenue Member concluded that the Government were awaiting a re- 
port from the Commissioner and would decide thereafter. 

Mr. O. Wilcfi, Finance Secretary, met the criticism of the non-official members, 
regarding the Government’s reluctance to effect retrenchment, by saying: “You can- 
not go on governing a great province by n'trcnchment, no more than can you go on 
governing by Ordinances.” He asked the House not to concentrate their attention 
on the past but to look to the futnre and face facts as they were. Concluding, he 
said that he would be shortly proceeding to Delhi to give evidence before the 
Federal Finance (.’omniitteo, and there urge upon the Committee the necessity for an 
(Mjuitablc iinancial settU'inent for the province. 

20th. FEBRJ" ARY .-—More: non-official members came forward to speak on the 
Budget to-day as it was the last day and the main trend of their speeches was a 
vigorous attack on the j)ropnstKl additional taxation. Non-official members contended 
that the Government had not effected enough retrenchment and therefore the demand 
for fresh taxation was unjustified. 

Replying to criticisms raised by non-official members that the Government had 
spent over fifteen crores on buildings alone during the last fifteen years. Sir O. B. 
Pradha?f. Finance Mc'inber, said it was not correct to say all the fifteen crores were 
spent on buildings alone bi'causc th(‘y were spent on unproductive purposes. 
Referring to tin; insistent dianand of the House during the last throe days /or more 
and more retrenchment, the Finance Member said (Tovernment had already given effect 
to as many recommendations of the Retrenchment (’ommittee as possible and besides 
those recommendations the (tovernment hud also effected certain other retrenchments 
and were still considering reorganisation of the Administrative system. As such the 
Government had gone further with retrenchment than the recommendations of the 
Committee and there was not scojie for further retrenchment. Past experience 
showed the expected revcauie was never rtalised and under the circumstances the 
Government had no eourst' hut to levy fresh taxation. Under such circumstances, 
asktxi the I’inanco Member, were the Government to sit quiet and go on borrowing 
thinking that conditions would improve and the Government would be able 
to realise the estimated amount of revenue ? “CJovernment had already got a 
pile of debts and do you want the Government to go deeper and deeper into debts ? 
He opposed the idea of borrowing for day-to-day expenses of the Government. The 
financial position of th(* presidency was an unenviable one and the nex^ Finance 
Member would find it almost difficult to make both ends meet. He therefore 
appealed to members to realise the seriousness of the position and support the budget 
proposals and not vote against them. 

The Finance Bill 

22 W. FEBRUARY When the Council reassembled this afternoon, Sir Govind 
Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the first reading of the Finance Bill. In recom- 
mending the Bill to (he acceptance of the House, he said that the financial position 
of the presidency was so baa that, despite retrenchments, the Government found 
themselves faced with a huge deficit which they could not meet without resort to 
additional taxation. He added that the Government had therefore made certain 
proposals for additional taxation which were contained in budget proposals, namely, 
a surcharge on electricity by which he expected to realise 12 lakhs, the enhancement 
of the court fees and the amendment of tnc Btarap Act by which forward trausac- 
tions in the share and commodity markets could be charged. So far as the first 
measure was concerned, the Finance Member assured the House that he would 
watch its effects and let the House have an opportunity of examining its incidence 
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after one year. So far as non-official members wore concerned, the majority of them 
appear to be totally oj^osed to new taxation and this view was given expression to 
by a number of non-official members, including Moslems. 

Mr. JVinUrhotham (European Commerce) was the only member who supported 
the additional taxation, not because he favoured it, but because he wanted to help the 
Government to get over the present difficulties. 

Lathi Charge at Ahmednagar 

Earlier in the day, Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) had moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance” namely, the lathi 
charges made by the police on the 4th February at Ahmednagar “on an unarmed 
and unprovocative crowd.” 

The adjournment motion, when moved, was lost without a division. 

Moving the adjournment of the House, Rao Bahadur Chitale said that the police 
authorities of Ahmednagar had, contrarv to previous practice and understanding with 
the public, dispersed an unarmed crowd without warning which resulted in injuries 
to a number of men, w’omen and children. 

Mr. J, A. Thomas (Home Member) opposing the adjournment motion said that 
the police authorities had to disperse the meeting and procession as it was held for 
furthering unlawful activities, and in dispersing the gathering sufficient warning was 
given. He also contradicted Kao Bahadur Chitale’s statement that women and 
children were injured. 


The Finance Bill 

23j'd. FEBRUARY — The Council discussed to-day the Finance Bill (Bill No. 1 
of 1932) which provided (1) for the levy of a duty on consumption of electrical 
energy in the presidency of Bombay and (2) to amend the Court Fees Act of 1870 
and (3) the Indian Stamp Act of 1897 in their application to the Bombay 
presidency. On the next day, the 21th. FEBRUARY Hon. Sir Gulamhusscin 
BidayatuUa (General Member) in course of his speech in support of the 
bill said the agriculturists would not be at all aflected by the Electricity 
Bill. The poor agriculturist lived in a dingy cottage and burnt oil lamp and 

he would not mind this tax. Besides electricity was not in much use in villages. 
It was the rich people and the clubs that made extravagant use of electrical 
energy. The poor people who lived in a single tenement and use only one light 

would hardly have to pay two annus a month extra, which w’as insignificant. 
Referring to the court foes, he said, a small extra fee was comparatively insigni- 
ficant compared to the exaction of the lawyers. Then the Stamp PYcs would be 
levied on cash forward and “badli” transactions which wmuld afl'ect only the rich 
men who speculated in thousands of rupees a day. 

Mr. John Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) doubted the wisdom of 
the Government in bringing a fresh taxation bill, but in view of the exceptional 
circumstances, he supportea the bill. 

Rao Bahadur Bhimbai R. Naik (Surat) opposed the bill and said that there was 

no room for further taxation as the Presidency was already overburdened with taxa- 

tions. He urged the Government to stay their hands on fresh taxations, till the 
expert committee which they proposed to appoint, have submitted their report. 

The hon. Mr. \Y. F. Iludson (Revenue Member) assured the House that the pro- 
posal of a new taxation bill would not retard the progress of electricity in the iTesi- 
dency as every year new electric companies were cropping up in different parts of 
the presidency. In the last twelve months electricity was nrovided at seven places 
and in the next few weeks three other towns in the Presidency w’ould bo installed 
with electricity. He did not think, therefore, that the Electricity Bill would hit hard 
any body or retard the progress of industries. 

Dr. M. D. Oilder (Bombay North) considered the proposed appointment of 
the expert committee to overhaul the Presidency’s finance a comouflage and said the 
export of gold of Rs. 50 crores in the last three or four months referred to 
by the Revenue Member, was not in gold bullion but in ornaments 
which was the sav ngs of several generations of the poor people of 
India. 

The hon. Sir Rustom Vakil (Minister for Local vSelf-Government) assured the 
House that the Retrenchment Committee carried on their work with the fullest 
co-operation of all officers and heads of GovernmeDt. 
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Mr. N. E. Navle (Ahmed nagar) opposed the bill and strongly pro- 
tested ap^ajnst the way the three bills were jumbled up in one. He admitted that 
the Electricity Bill would not hit the agriculturists, but it would seriously affect the 
poor and middle classes of the towns and cities. The other two bills, he submitted, 
would affect the afjriciilturist, and ho thou^^ht that was not the time to bring those 
bills. He, therefore, urged Government to withdraw the money bills. 

An Amendment 

The Finance Secretary then moved an amendment to limit the operation of the 
bill for one year. Kao Bahadur S. N. Angadi (Bclgaum) supported the bill as it did 
away with the inequality of the system of taxation. By this bill, he said, poor and 
rich would be taxed alike. 

Mr. 77. M. Rahimtoolla (Bombay Mohamedan Urban! repudiated the statement of 
the Finance Secretary that out of Hs. 70-.o raised on taxation per head Ks. 15 went 
to the Government of India, Ks. 31 to the Municipality and only five annas to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. Kahimtoola said Bomnay City contriliuted to provincial 
revenue Ks. 2,92,000,00. Taking the population of Bombay as 11..50,C'00, the incidence 
of taxation per head came to Ks. 25 and not five annas as stated by the Finance 
Becretary. 

Kao Bahadur 7?. 7?. Kale (Bombay University) opposed the bill. Syed Miran 
Mahomed Bhah (Plyderabadf supported the bill. The Council then adjourned. 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Council by an overwhelming majority passed the first 
reading of the Finance Bill to-day. The Bill was then referred to a select committee. 

Ilcplying to his critics. Sir * O. B. Fradhan, Finance Member, emphatically 
declared that the Government were not prepared to borrow any more for day-to-day 
administration, fie also refuted the suggestions made in certain quarter that the 
Government hud deliberately framed the Finance Bill in such s manner as to divide 
the House or set one section against another. 

B r PPT.EM ENT A P. Y D EM A N I ) S 

25th. F FBRVARY :—\ number of supplementary demands for grants were made 
in the Council to-day. 

Hon. Bir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, (General Member) asked for a token 
grant of Ks, 10 under the head of Bombay Development Behemc, for providing a 
thicker apron of big boulders for the rubljle mound of the new sea wall at Marine 
Lines, Back Bay, Bombay. 

Hon. Mr. \\. P\ Hudson (Revenue Member) demanded Ks. 10,000 for the remun- 
eration to the Becretary, Western India Turf Club, for collectbig revenue from book- 
makers. 

Hon. Dewan Bahadur B. T. Kambli (Minister for Agriculture) made a token 
demand of Ks. 10 for expenditure in conneetiou with the Bugar Cane Research 
Scheme for the Bom bay -Deccan. 

The Hoifble Bir (iovindrao Bradhaii, then made a demand of Ks. 30,02,(300 for a 
IjOan to Imnrovemeiit Trust. 

All the aemauds were granted. 

26th. FEBRUARY A number of cut motions were tabled to-day by some 
councillors under the dilTerent heads of the government department, to cither discuss 
the policy of the government or to protest against the same. When however the 
cut motion came for discussion their sponsors were either seen absent and therefore 
the motions against their names dropped ‘ipso facto' or they withdrew, after some 
explanations were given by the Minister or the Momber-in-charge of the portfolio. 

Most of the day therefore passed olT dull and dreary till the fag end of the day 
when some of the Bind Muslims vehemently i3rotcste'd " against the retention of a 
number of oflicers on canals in Bind although the major part of the work was 
complicated. The cut motion on this particular item was not over when the Council 
rose. 

29th. FEBRUARY Council discussed to-day a number of cut motions, 

but the Budget demands w’cre passed all the same, either because the movers of the 
cut motions were not present or even, if present, they did not press for the motions 
and withdrew. Only in one case the cut motion was discussed to the end, but was 
defeated. One motion for the reduction of grant was withdrawn after being discussed 
for an hour and a half. 
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1st. MARCH \ — Tho Council dieciissed to-day tho cut motion of Kao Bahadur B. 
R. Naik which wns moved to raise a general discussion on the department of “Indus- 
tries.’' Tho Hon. Sir Raftuddin Ahmed had moved the previous day for a total demand 
of Rs. 3.66.f)00 under the head of Industries. 

Bardar Davar T. K. Mody (Burat) observed that tho prant allotted to the 
])opartment of Industries was so meapre, that it was not possible for that depart- 
ment to carry out the siippestions made by ditlbrent members for the development 
of home industries. The nirecter of Industries had under him an Industrial Enpi- 
neer and an Industrial Chemist, and could not, therefore, be expected to look aRcr 
a larpe numlxT of industries as suppested by several members. 

Hr. M. K. Dixit (Burat) urped for the expansion of the department for the 
development of villape industries. 

Mr. M. M. Karhhari (Thana) stressed tho necessity of providinp home indus- 
tries for the apriculturists, who for six months in a year sat idle at homo without 
work. 

Mr. B. S. Karnnf (nominated) urped for a larper prant to the Department of 
Industries and pointed out how an enormous amount of 2 crores of rupees was 
absorbed between the P. W. 1). and Irripation Departments. 

The Hon. Sir Rnfiuddin Ahmed, in his reply, assured the House that he would 
pive sympathetic consideration to the criticisms of the councillors, and the cut 
motion was withdrawn. The oripinal prant w’as npreeil to. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kavddt then made a demand for. Ks. 23,05, CKX) 
under the bend of “Apriculturc’’ apainst which there were several cuts moved, but 
they were either withdrawn or dropped for want of movers. 

Pnr?. A/ A 7?C/7 Before almost an empty House the Council discussed the 
npriculturc demand to-day. 

Rno Bahadur h, 1" Paruhd.ar (Ratnnpiri) moved a cut of Rs. lOO to raise a 
pcneral discussion on the aericuliural policy of (Jovernment. 

Mr. llnji Mir Maho}in>d Baloch (Karachi City) urped the (Jovernment to protect 
crops in Bind from the ravapes of locusts. 

Rao Bahadur Bhiiuhhai R. Xaih (Burat) pointed out that the results shown by 
the Department of Apriculture was not quite satisfactory. 

After a few more councillors criticised the npri(*u]tural department, the Council 
adjourned. 

3rd. MARC II Itesuminp the di^bate ‘o-day the hn^i. Deu'on Bahadur S. T. Kamhli, 
Minister for Apriculture, assured the House that the a( tivitics of the department 
wore carried on in the usual way and on the same scale in s]nte of the fact 
that the npiiointment of the Deputy Director of Apriculture was kept in abeyance. 
He also informed the lioust; that the horticultural departjuent was takinp stens 
to improve the quality of manpoes prown in the presicfency. An othcer of the 
department had been sent to Enpland to study the method of preservinp manpoes 
and the cjuestion of exportinp fruit to Enpland and the continent of Europe. 

Rao Bahadur Parulekar withdrew his cut motion and the total demand was 
pranted. 

The hon. Sir Rustom Vakil, Miui.^ter of I^ocal Belf-riovernmcnt, then moved 
for a total prant of Ks. 2.3,70,000 under the head of “Public Health’’. 

Rao Saheh P. D. Kulkarni, (Poona District) moved a cut of Rs. 100 to raise 
a peneral debate on the Public Health Establishments. 

The motion was then put to vote and was defeated. Mr. Kulkarni only votinp 
for the motion. The demand w’as then pranted. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Millowncrs’ Association) then moved a cut in the prant 
demanded for the European General Hospital, Bombay. 

The European members both ofTieials and non-oflflcials sat immediately erect into 
their scats and the Indian members w’cre quickened to attention by the powder and 
shots which were exchanped by the sponsors and the opposers of the motion. Sir 
Rustom Vakil who at an uupuarded moment pave his assent to the discussion of 
the cut motion did not expect the tirade on his department as otherwise this cut 
motion would not have been discussed at all, it beinp not piven to the president 
in time to be placed on the apenda. One of tho European speakers defendinp the 
expenditure on the E. G. Hospital said most of the beds were used bp Goans. 

4th. MARCH : — The European and Anplo-Indian education in the presidency came 
for discussion in the Council but except two or three members none came forward 
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to ventilate their views, and the discussion on the whole, proved a tarac affair. 
Mr, J. O. More, who moved the cut motion, however severely criticised the 
policy of the Government in pamperinp: Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while ruth- 
lessly reducing the grants for Indian education. 

7th, MARCH : — That the College students of Sind were being drawn “in the 
whirlpool of politics” and were carrying on anti-Oovernment activities, and that the 
Government should start its own college, was the suggestion made by a member 
during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahvicd, the Minister of Education, moved the total grant of Rs. 

1.08.05.000 under the head of “Education Transferred.” 

Rao Suheb P. I). Kulkarni, moved a cut of Rs. lOO in the provision of Rfl. 

4.49.000 under the head “Government and other Arts Colleges.” After discussion the 
cut motion was withdrawn. 

8th, MARCH : — “Has the Government abandoned its declared policy in favour 
of the cxnansion of piimary education in the Presidency V' asked member after 
member during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

A cu* of Rs. 100 in the total demand under the hwid “Primary Education” was 
moved by Mr. V. A. Surve (Ratnagiri l)i8trict) as a protest against the retrenchment 
effected by Government in grants for primary education. 

The cut motion was carried to a division and declared lost 20 voting for the cut 
and 40 against. 

During the debate Mr. R. L, Bcclatt, Director of Public Instruction, stated that 
the liability of the (Government to contribute towards the cause of primary education 
was purely moral and not hgal. 

Rao Bahadur Bhunrao Saik iBurat I>istrict) protested against the retrenchment 
carried out by (Government in primary education. He complained that expenditure 
on education in his district had been reduced by Rs. 8,(.)00. That was a big cut. 
How did the Government expect the Local Boards to carry on the work, asked the 
speaker. 

iHh. MARCH '.—'Yho, mofussil members of the Council took sirong exception to-day 
to the conduct of the special emergency police employed by the (loveniment to the 
Civil Disobeilience movement, when the police Budget came up for discussion to-day. 

Rao Salicb P. C. Kulkarni moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the provision for Rs, 5,03,000 
under Soocial Emergency expenditure. 

Mr. A, R. (rokhale (Poona), in supporting the cut. strongly protested against the 
alleged rough handling of a crowd that had gathered at Pona on the “Motilal Day.” 
He said that the crowd which was ucaceful was churgid by the police with lathis, 
and the police also entered the Martel premises “and belaboured persons who had 
nothing to do with the meeting”. He asked whether it was fair for the police to 
enter the market and assault innocent persons. The speaker liked to know more 
about the emjiloyment of emergency police'. If at all lathi charges were necessary, 
the speaker tnought the police should be instructed to use minimum force. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmed nagar) said that, as lathi chargis were likely to be 
frorpieut, the Government ought to have laid down definite rules. The speaker 
advistni the Government to instruct the police not to deliver blows on the head. 

Mr. G. A. Thouias (Home Member) said that the Government were justified in 
employing emergency police for combating Civil Disobedience, but so far as the 
Poona incident was ooncemed, the Home Member assurcHl the House that no emer- 
gency police were used on the occasion. He added that the police were generally 
instructed to use lathis with great discrimination. The Home Member concludenl : 
“The best way of avoiding lathi charges is to avoid unlawful meetings”. 

The “cut” motion was lost without a division. 

lOth MARCH : — When the Council took up the discussion of the General Adminis- 
tration grant to-day, Mr. Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) moved a cut of 
Rs. 1 000 ill the total demanef for Rs. 2,08,23,CKX). He made out a very strong case for 
further retrenchment, especially foi the reduction of the size of the present Cabinet 
and for putting an end to the movement of Government headquarters from place 
to place. He maintained that b 9 th the questions were important, and they should 
be tackled immediately. Reduction oLthe size of the Cabinet alone would help the 
Government to save two lakhs. Regarding the headquarters of the Government, the 
speaker opined that one of them should be given up. 
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Mr, J, B, Petit (BoQibay Mill-owners’), Bupportin^j; the “cut”, said that Bombay 
should be made the permanent capital of the Government. 

Sir Reginald Spence (European Commerce) asked the House to decide whether 
Bombay or Ahrncaabad should bo the headquarters of the Government, as the latter 
place was f^aining prominence due to her mill industry. 

Sir Qhulamhiisscin Hidaijatullah, General Member, in the course ot his reply 
said that so far as reduction of the size of the Cabinet was concerned, it had been 
entirely left to His Excellency the Governor and every member of the Cabinet was 
ready to quit if required. 

Regarding the suggestion to do away with one of the capitals, the General Mem- 
ber maintained that two capitals were necessary as the Komlbay l^residcncy consisted 
of both an industrial and an agricultural population, liornbay city represented the 
industrial side of the Presidency's life, while the agricultural side was represented 
by Poona. He, therefore, thought that if the Government stuck to Bombay only, 
they would be out of touch with agricultural interests. Thereafter, the “cut ’ motion 
was withdrawn and the whole demaud was voted for. 


11///. A/AECii The Council concluded the discussion on the Budget to-day. 

A debate on the question of land revenue policy was raised by Mr. V. A. Surve 
(Ratnagiri District) who moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 06,68,000 
made by the Revenue Member under the head “l^and Revenue". 

Mr. Hyad Miran Mahomed 8hah (Hyderabad District) U'^ked the Government to 
lake early steps to revise the present Hystem of revenue assessment. The people of 
Sind had been reduced to utter poverty us crops were destroyed by Hoods and 
locusts, and to add to their miHcries there were periodi(‘al visitations of cholera and 
malaria. More than 75 per cent of Zamindars hud to sell oli* their lands and were 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue obtaining at present, lie calletl upon 
Government to make substantial remissions. 

Mr. F, ir. Hudson, Revenue Member, in replying to the debate, said that for 
the first time in the history of the Council, they were able to go through the whole 
budget without the President having to apply the axe on further discussion. It 
clearly indicated a marked improvement in the methods of the House, and showed 
that the members were satisfied that Cioveminent applied themselves earnestly to the 
budget. Government had reason to congratulate itself for these satisfactory results. . 

To C^ONVENE A CoNEEKENCE OE LEADERS 
12th. MARCH :-~ThQ Council discussed to-day for over hours, liao Bahadur 
Kale's motion requesting the Governor to convene a conference of leaders of various 
parties in the Presidency, to facilitate the work of the Round Table bub-Committces 
and to ensure a safe ground for future Reforms. 

bpeakiiig ou the motion Mr. Kale observed that the Ordinances were not worked 
in accordance with the assurances given from time to time by the Ciovernmeut and 
the becretary of btate. There was no abnormal situation necessitating the 
Ordinances. The situation could be very well met by the ordinary laws. The 
insecurity created by the last emergency measures was destroying the scope for the 
better working of the R. T, C. bub-Committees. 

The Home Member^ Mr. Thomas, observed that the Ordinances were administered 
with great care and caution. Arrests and detentions were not made on mere 
suspicion. In every case they had tangible proof of assistance to unlawful 

operations of the Congress. Arrests were ordered by responsible authorities. 

Government would withdraw' the Ordinances, the moment the annormal situation in 
the country settled down. Jlule by ordinances was no pleasure. It was for the 
House to bring about peace in the country. 

The motion had the Governracut’s sympathy. It was absolutely necessary to 
submit to His Excellency a definite and concrete scheme of action by the leaders of 
the various parties in the house. It was not the Government’s intention to vote on 
the motion. 

Mr. Shawnaivax Bhutto (Sind Muslims’ ycader). considered that the motion was 
superficial. The situation was created by the Congress and not by the Government.. 
He then referred to Mr. Gandhi’s activities in London and the Minority Pact when 
the Chair pulled him up saying that the references were not in order. 

lieferring to the question of calling a conference of party leaders, the Home 

Member saia : If the Governor is to be asked to give an interview to party loaders, 

a definite and concrete scheme of action should be submitted. Bo far os the 
Ordinances were concerned, they had been promulgated to meet the abnormal 
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situation deliberately brought about by ill-wishers of the Government and so long as 
that abnormal situation lasted, Ordinances will have to remain in force and not a 
day longer. He suggested that members of the Council should co-operate with the 
Government to remove the abnormal situation and create a peaceful atmosphere and 
for this they should form their own organisation. 

Mr. \V interhotham (European Commerce) in opposing the motion said that he 
and his community felt that the present Government had outlived their purpose 
and days of authority were over and now time had come for a change so as to 
enable the people of India to be responsible for their Government. He added that 
that did not mean that they should not support the old Government and therefore 
ho and his party would support Government in their measures. 

Khan Bahadur Bhutto (Sind) opposed the motion on the ground that it was 
superfluous as he thought that the proposed conference would not be able to bring 
round the Oongrc'ss party. 

Mr. Kamat (Dharwar) in supoorting the motion said that he wished the Govern- 
ment had come forward with such a motion instead of a non-official member. 

Mr. J. B. Petit (Mill-owners’, Bombay) in the course of a vigorous speech 
attacked the promulgation as well as working of the Ordinances which he said had 
resulted in gagging the press and prohibition of public protest meetings and 
forcible making of merchants to oj)en their shops against their will. Mr. Petit 
maintained that emergency for the Ordinances had never arisen and their promul- 
gation was the result of panic while continuation of such Ordinances, when in 
Government’s own admission that Congress had been crushed, was a sign of weakness. 
He did not sen; any reason w'hy ordinary law could not meet the situation. The 
speaker wondered why these Ordinances were applied to Bombay and why they 
were still in force when the Government themselves admitted that the Congress bad 
been crushed. The crusade against the Congress, he said, was an unfortunate step 
but he added : “1 am sure it won’t be possible for the Government to crush the 
Congress — a country- wide organisation. They can only drive the movement under- 
ground which wifi work havoc like rats. Referring to the working of the 
Ordinances Mr. Petit said : “Various ways in which tyrannies of these (ordinances 
had been working resulted in gagging the Press, prohibition of public protest 
meetings and forcible opening of shops. I would like to know if forcible opening 
of shops is an item on the programme of the Government in crushing the 
I'ongresB,’’ Ref(Tring to the Home Member's suggestion for concrete proposals. Mr. 
Petit asked the (rovernment immediately to withuraw the Ordinances. Concluding, Mr. 
Petit said that there wore moments in the lives of/ men and Government when the 
utmost amount of circumspection and wisdom were necessarv. For the Government 
and the country the present was one such occasion. He. therefore, appealed to the 
Government as well as to the (Governor to withdraw the Ordinances at least from 
the Province of Bombay and restore rules by ordinary laws. 

Dr. Solanki opposed the motion while Mr. Achrekar supported it. Further 
debate on the motion was adjourned till the 14th. MARCH when by a narrow 
majority of two votes ttic house rejected the resolution. Although the official 
members did not vote the Sind bloc, the Non-Brahmins, the “Depressed’’ Classe 
and the Europeans made common cause and voted against the proposition. 

Transfer cf Aden 

15th. MARCH The Council passed a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Governor-iu-Council that the civil administration of Aden should not be trans- 
ferred to the Government of India. 

Sir Oolamhussein Ilidayiullah, the Leader of the House, declared that 
the transfer of Aden to the Government had been practically decided upon and 
that the Central Government had even made a provision in its budget for Aden. 
The change was likely to come into effect by the beginning of the next financial year. 

Mr. j. B. Petit strongly protested against the action of the Government of India 
for taking such an important decision in “Purdah” without consulting the Bombay 
Government or the Couiieil. He feared that the move might be mer^y a stepping 
•tone for the ultimate transfer of Aden, which had political advantages, to the Co- 
lonial Government. 

The Leader of the House agreed to convey the views of the Council to the Go- 
vernment of India. As regards the fear entertained by Mr. Petit, he said that the 
Vieeroy had given an assurance to a deputation of Indian Merehants that if at all 
31 
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they thought of transferring Aden to the Colonial Government they would ascertain 
the views of all concerned. 

Hospital Sweepstake 

Another resolution adopted by the House recommended to the Government to' take 
steps to institute a (Government Hosoital lottery for the purpose of supplementing 
the funds required for re-opening the beds in the hospitals which were elostid for 
financial reasons. 

Sir Rustom Valcil^ Minister for IjOcal Self-(iovernmcnt. announced that the Bom- 
bay Government wrote to the (Government of India in June ]9:U seeking sanction 
for starting a State lottery but the latter lurried the proposal down. But be would 
try again by conveying the sense of the House to the Central Government. 

Finance Biij. 

16th, MARCH The Council to-day discussed the Finance Bill as amended 
by the Select Com mil tee. 

Sir Oovind Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the second reading of the Bill and 
in doing so, briefly explained the main charges that had been made in the Bill, by 
the Select Com mitt ce. 

The Bill bad been now rendered so innocuous, said the Financi** Member, that he 
hoped the House would have no ditliculty in accepting the measure. 

Roc Bahadur G. F, Pradhan (Nasik District) moved an amendment that the rate 
of six pies proposed for each unit of electrical energy be reduced to four pies. 

Mr. G. Wiles. Finance Secretary, said that the aineiidmeni moved by Mr. Pradhan. if 
accepted by the House, would retiuce the expected revenue of Rs. 12’ lakhs to 8 lakhs 
which the Government wore not prepared to accept. 

Considerable objection was raised by some members to fixing the minimum at ten 
units. The Finance Memoer opposed the amendment, and when it was pressed to a 
division, was declared lost by 5.'i against 29 votes. 

iZt/i. Af A7?C’H During the discussion on the Btanps Duty in the (Council 
to-day, Rao Bahadur D. R. Patil urged to mlucc the Btampa Duty on the 
Divorce Deeds on the plea that poor peasants who divorced their wives very 
often would be affected. 

The hon Sir 0, B. Pradhan said that the men who wanted to divorce their 
wives to marry other women should pay for the luxury the extra duty on the 
Divorce Deeas. 

The Stamps Act Bill passed through the second reading with a very slight altera- 
tion, as emerged from the Select Conimittee. 

The Indian Succession Act Bill which had been thrown out before was again in- 
troduced. 

ISth. MARCH:— The Council this afternoon threw out the motion for the first 
reading of the Indian Succession Duty Bill moved by Sir Pradhan, Finance Member, 
by fifty-one to thirty-one votes. 

The House thereafter carried by 55 to 52 votes the Finance MemlKjr's 
motion for the third reading of the Finance Bill whose consideration was postponed 
yesterday. 

His Excellency the Governor pronfffued thr Couuril after the Council had passed 
the third reading of the Finance Bill without material alterntion and also passed all 
the three readings of the Bill to levy tax on tobacco coming into the City of 
Bombay. 

An amendment that the Bill should be in force only for ten years was accepted. 
This Bill is intended to help the Municipal Corporation to levy tax on tobacco so as 
to help it to meet the huge deficit which it has to face because of its taxing over 
charge of the Improvement Trust. 
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THE C. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The January session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced 
at Nagpur on the ISfh, JANUARY 1932. At the outset three different members, 
including Mr. B. G. Khaparde, notified their intention to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the present political situation and the Local Governments policy. 
Mr. S. A. Rixvi, President, ad^j^itted the motion. 

Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao then introduced the C . P. Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill and moved reference to a select committee. The motion was adopted. The Bill 
which involved taxation to the extent of about six lakhs intended to replace the re- 
gistration fees at present levied under sec. 11 of the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1914 by charges leviable under the Bill. 

The Council next passed into law a lenancy Bill of minor importance, also the 
C. P. Vaccination [Amendment Bill) which aimed at making vaccination compulsory 
in rural areas on the initiative of district. councils. 

The adjournment motion of Mr. Khaparde was then taken up and it was finally 
talked out. Sir Arthur Nidson^ Finance Member arid Mr. Raghavendra Rao, 
Home Member welcomed the motion on the ground tnat it would a fiord an opportu- 
nity to explain the Government’s policy and also give a correct review of the pro- 
vincial situation. 

Mr. Rao, Horae Member, who opposed the motion on behalf of the Government 
said that in the Central Provinces the Congress took the offensive, the Nagpur 
Committee forming a war council on Jan. 3. The Government acted five days 
later applying the Boycotting and Unlawful Association Ordinaiu'cs at Nagpur and 
afterwards to some other districts when faced with open hostilitv. The minimum 
force was used everywhere. The number of arrests was limited. If the lawlessness 
ceased the Government would cease to act. Incidents in Jubbulpore and Chhind- 
wara were comparatively trivial where canes wore used not iuthis’. As regards sen- 
tences, fines obviously were more appropriate than fiunishment but the Government 
did not approve of vindictive or excessive Bentonc(*B. The Gov(>rnment were 
now examining the records of the recent cases where a markedly heavy 
punishment was awarded with a view to revise them. Instructions were 
also issued which would equate punishment on reasonable lines throughout the 
province. 

Speaking on the motion several members referred to the fine of Rs. 10.000 im- 
posed on Mr. Ahhayankcr and Selh Poofiamchand but ns the Home Member’s 
speeches clearly indicated that the Government w'ould rc^duco the sentences the Op- 
position members were not keen on pressing the motion to a division. It was 
accordingly talked out. 

10th. JANUARY : — The Council passed to-day tico hill.^ amending the existing 
Municipalities Act. One bill was oi minor interest, but the other proved contentious. 
The latter makes provision inter alia for appeal by municiparemployecs to the local 
Government in case of dismissal, limits the period of the recovery of municipal taxes 
to six years and also empowers municipalities to make bye-laws for the registration 
of midwives. 

20th. JANUARY To-day being the first non-official day there was a big bunch 
of 21 private bills, of which only one was passed into law. Another was referred 
to a select committee. The rest were either circulated to elicit opinion or dropped 
altogether. 

The Village Panchayats Bill, which became law, extended the jurisdiction of 
the panchayats. 

The Cotton Market Bill, which was referred to a select committee, aimed at regu- 
lating the sale of cotton. 

The Council also adopted, by a majority, two tion-official resolutions, one recom- 
mending to the Government to fix the education grant to the District Councils and 
three-fourths of the total expenditure incurred by them. 

The Education Minister pleaded financial stringency. 
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NO-CONFIDENCE ON MINISTERS 

No-Confidence on iNDnsTRiES Minister 

2l8t. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day Mr. T. J. Kedar, leader of the people’a 
party, sought leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the Minister of Industries, 
Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal. More than 22 members signifying assent for the mo- 
tion being made, the President fixed the next day for a discussion. Another 
member of the people’s party gave notice and obtained leave to make a similar 
motion against Dr. P. B. Deshraukh, Education Minister. 

Regarding the Ministerial crisis, it may be mentioned that the C. P. Council 
comprised three groups, namely, the People’s Party, the Nationalists and the Democrats. 
The two Ministers in office adnered to the last mentioned section. 

The Council then adopted three resolutions. One recoir mended hand-weaving to 
be made compulsory in all primary and middle schools. 

Dr, Deshninkh, Education Minister, opfKising the resolution, expressed his readi- 
ness to include them as optional subjects. 

The second resolution recommended the appointment of a committee to en(]uire 
into and report on the cases of teachers of the Raipur district who were dismissed 
for their political views. 

The third resolution recommended the reduction of rents and land revenue by a 
half throughout the province. 

Mr. K. P. Pandey. the mover, admitted that the proposition W’as of a drastic 
nature but maintained that it was justified by the seriousness of the agricultural 
situation caused by the slump in prices and the failure of crops in several places. 

The resolution was supported liy many non-official members, including land- 
holders. 

Mr. C. F. Waterfall, settlement commissioner, opposing the resolution, main- 
tained that the proposition was impractical and pointed out that the current land 
revenue demand was considerably less than the demand of the precec’ding years. He 
addetl that the prfsent prospects of crops were favourable. 

Sir Arthur S'elson, Finance Member, assured the (^ouncil that the Government 
had the cultivators’ interests at heart and had ah^eady taken steps, where necessary, 
to alleviate distress. They were closely watching further developments and w’ould 
find means to meet th(;m. Tayuvi loans w'cre being freely given, debt conciliation 
proceedings had been started and execution of decrees involving sale of land was 
virtually stopped. 

The resolution was adopted without a division. 

Xo-CoNFIDENCE ON lNDr.->TRIES MlNISTEE 

^rui. JANUARY : — After a prolonged debate the motion of ‘Xo Confidence” 
against Rai Bahadur G. F. Jaiswal. Minister, was thrown out by the Council to-day 
by 40 votes to 24. the total strength of the Council being 72. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, leader of the People’s Party, making the motion, argued that 
Mr. Jaiswal lacked personality and was unable to make himself felt in shaping the 
Government’s policy and as such was no Minister in the real sense of the term. 
Further, his record as a Minister was nil. Proceeding, Mr. Keilar referred to the 
election petition against Mr. Jaiswal wherein certain allegations were made against 
the latter. Finally, Mr. Kedar took exception to the acceptance by the Minister of 
the title of Rai Bahadur while in office. 

Rao Bahadur Naidu, opposing the motion, enquired what the substantial charges 
against Mr. Jaiswal were. Regarding the allegations in the election petition, the 
tribunal appointed by the Government had decided the case in the Minister’s favour. 
Since the Minister w’as not a non-co-operator, there was nothing surprising in the 
Government conferring on him a title. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore, further opposing the motion, said that the selection of 
the present Ministers was constitutionally sound since they belonged to the dominant 
party in the Council. 

Dr, Shareef supporting the censure motion, said that the Ministers had initiated 
no new ^licy and as such were a mere burden to the tax-payer, 

Mr, K. W, Fuley regretted that the censure motions came in, in such quick 
Buccession in C. P., mainly on grounds of personal likes and dislikes. This job. 
^nting cost more to the tax-payer in waste of time than the Ministers themsefyes 
He asked what earthly good there was in framing new policies when there was no 
money to act upon them. 
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Mr. G. C. Singhai supported the censure on the ground that the Minister had 
failed to carry out the policy of ultimate Prohibition chalked out by the c-ouncil. 

Mr. Mangahnoorti wanted to know what the G. P. Ministers had done 
for the uplift of the masses and what impetus they had given to the provincial 
industries. 

Se^h Shcolal wanted the Ministers to resign as a protest against the Government’s 
repressive policy. 

Sir Arthur Nelson refuted the charges that the Minister had failed to 
carry out the Excise policy of ultimate Prohibition. He quoted figures to show 
that liquor consumption in C, P. during the last four years had dropped by nea]% 
75 per cent. 

Mr. K. P. Pandeg. supporting the censure motion, took strong exception to 
the Minister’s policy regarding nomination to local bodies. He also criticised the 
Minister for not reconstituting the Raipur and Bctnl Histrict Councils, which had 
been superseded on political grounds. Further, he held that by accepting the title of 
“Rai Bahadur” Mr. Jaiswal had humiliated not only himself, but all Ministers 
throughout India. 

Mr. B. G. Khajiarde, Leader of the Nationalists, supporting the motion, 
said that the Ministry was not a popular Ministry, and w'onld nave been voted out 
long ago, but for the official support. The democratic party’s pica was therefore all 
nonsense. 

Mr. G. P. Jaisfral, Minister, replying, said that the allegations in the election 
petition were not levelled against him personally regarding the delay in nominations 
to local bodies. He would say that a hasty choice was not always happy. Further, 
there was inteiference by the members of the Council themselvi^. The District 
Councils of Raipur and FVtul could not be reconstituted until their tinances were 
set right. In the Excise Department, he strictly adhered to the policy of ultimate 
Prohibition. There was no use of enunciating new policies when funds were insuffi- 
cient to carry out even the old ones. Regarding the title he did not seek it. It 
had been conferred on him. 

It was close upon 7 when the question was put, 24 members voted for the cen- 
sure motion and 40 against. 

A similar motion against Dr. Deshmukh. Education Minister, tabled for to-day, 
was not taken up because of the lateness of the hour, It was taken up on the 
next day. 

2Srd. JANPApy :—Thc Council voted four supplementary demands to-day, comple- 
ted the second reading and finally passed into law the Central Prot inces Motor Vehi~ 
cles laoratioii Bill. This money Bill as originally presented provided for additional 
revenue of over Rs. 5,00.000. In the Committee stage the rate of tax was consider- 
ably altered and as reported by the Select Committee it provided additional revenue 
of about Rs. 3.00,000. 

Attempts by Sir Arthur Nelsoii on behalf of the Government to enhance rates 
and by Mr. B. O. Parckh to reduce them were rejected by the Council and the 
schedule rates recommended by the Select Committee were loft unaltered. The most 
important amendment adopted was that in effect the act and schedule would remain 
in force for three years only. 

NO-CONFIDENCE ON EDUCATION MINISTER 

The motion of no-confidence against Dr. P. S. Deshmukh. Education Minister, 
was taken up late in the evening, the debate lasting till 8 in the night. The motion 
was rejected without division. 

Mr. D. T, Manqalmoorti moving the censure motion said that the Minister had 
done nothing for furtherance of primarv education. 

Mr: B. O. Khaparde supporting said that the Minister was unable to assert him- 
self in the Cabinet and get more money for the spread of education. 

Mr. C. B. Parekh opposing said that under the present constitution no Minister 
could achieve much when the purse strings were controlled by others. 

Mr. M. Y. Shariff critised the Minister for not giving effect to the Council’s 
recommendations. 

Rao Bahadur Nayudu analysed yesterday ’a. voting to show that the Ministers enjoy- 
ed the confidence of the elected majority, 

Dr. Deshmukh, replying, traced the education reforms effected by him and referred 
to the establishment of a hostel for the depressed classes. Further, despite financial 
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stringency the Government had sanctioned a large sum for primary education and 
had ordered reduction of college fees for the sons of agriculturists and also general 
reduction in schools fees. The censure motion was rejected, the Opposition not clai- 
ming a division. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Budget for 1932-33 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 21ih. FEBRUARY 1932. 
After the swearing in of oflicial members, Sir Arthur Nelaou presented the Budget 
and then five supplementary demands for grants were put before the House. ihe 
demands were all voted without discussion and the Council adjourned. 

F resen ting a small revenue surplus budget for 1932-33 8ir Arthur Nelson, the 
Finance Member, stated that the year 1930-31 actually closed with an overdraft of 
over its 27 lakhs and this together with the current year's estimated deficit of Rs. 42>4 
lakhs, would bring up the total of provincial overdraft to Rs 71 lakhs. The expen- 
diture had been curtailed to the minimum, making it possible to take a less gloomy 
view of the financial position in the budget year. 

The budget for 1932-33 provides for a revenue of Rs. 49,288 lakhs and expendi- 
ture charged to revenue of Rs. 488,88 lakhs, or a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs. The 
revenue estimate baa been framed with caution. Under land revenue, only a 
portion of the arrears has been put down for collection during the budget year, 
leaving a margin of Rs. 35 lakhs for collection in future years. Under the debt 
bead disbursements, provision has been made in the budget for taccavi advances on 
a liberal scale, while the capital programme has been confined to the continuance 
of w’orks already started. 

The estimated result of the budget year’s working is a revenue surplus of Rs. 4 
lakhs, ordinary closing balance of Rs. 3 lakhs and famine relief fund balance of 
Rs. 46 >4 lakhs. The current year’s working has been far from satisfactory. The 
budget for 1931-32 estimated the revenue at 512 lakhs. The revised estimate is 
down by nearly Rs. 90 lakhs, the fall being mainly due to the failure of the 
cotton crop in Berar which necessitated land revenue suspensions to the extent tf 
Rs. 41.23 lakhs and a drop in the revenue from excise of Rs. 27 ^ lakhs, forests, 
Rs. 1% lakhs and stamp Rs. 51 >4 lakhs. To make up this loss in income the 
expenditure has becu cut down from Rs. 48(3.80 lakhs to Rs. 4G4.74 lakhs, or nearly 
by 22 lakhs, of which Rs. 3.65 lakhs were due to the cut in pay and the rest due 
to schemes of retrenchment such as reductions in the allowances, abolition of the 
Nerbudda division, abolition of the three districts of Damoh, 8eoni and Narsmghpur 
and the abolitiou of three civil districts of Buldana. 8augor and Bhandara. The 
revised estimates put the current year’s deficit at Rs. 42 lakhs. 

General Discussion of Budget 

29th. FEBRUARY ’—Tho. general discussion of the Budget was held to-day. During 
the debate non-ofiicial members considered the revenue tstimatcs too optimistic 
expressing a doubt if the land revenue estimate of 272 lakhs, was warranted by the 
present agricultural conditions. They held that the (rovernment had not gone far 
enough in the direction of retrenchment, several members suggesting the gradual 
substitution of an administrative agency, considerably cheaper than the existing one, 
which consumed nearly halt the provincial revenue by way of salaries alone. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, and Mr. N. J. Roughton, Finance 
Secretary, both maintained that the revenue estimates were modest, provided the 
conditiouB proved normal during the Budget year. The Government were far from 
remiss in the matter of retreuchmeut. The administrative expenses had been and 
were being cut down drastically. That policy alone made a balanced budget 
possible. 

The Wardha Lathi Charge 

let. MARCH '. — In the Council .to-day, Mr. T. J. Kedar asked for leave to move 
an adjournment motion to idiscuss a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, the .serious political situatiou created by the policy under-lying the Govern- 
ment’s press communique relating to the incidents in the Wardha District. 

Mr. S. W. Rixvif President, ruled the motion in order, and the reciuisite number 
of members signifying assent he fixed 4 p. m. for discussion. 

It may m mentioned here, that a similar motion was ruled out of order 
yesteiday. The Communique gave the reasons for the posting of punitive police at 
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Hinganghat stating inter alia that, a police party was pelted with stones there on 
the 19th January, and again at Wardha on the iGth February. The allegation was 
that the facts stated in the communique were incorrect. 

The communique regretted that the Congress movement was degenerating into 
violence and the instances of Hinganghat and Wardha, where ths police were alleged 
to have been stoned. Mr. Kcdar specially referred the incidents at Wardha and 
challenged the accuracy of the (lOvernment version and said that the Congress 
processionists, far from being violent, were needlessly set upon by the police who 
beat them mercilessly with lathis, for quarter of an hour, injuring 125 persons. The 
communique, he said, made no mention of the repeated lathi charges, and only said 
that the police were stoned and seven constables were injured. From local inquirios 
he had ascertained that there was pelting of stones only after the police had pinned 
the crowd in an area, closed all the exits, and made three lathi charges. The 
Magistrate, l\Ir. Kedar maintained, should have given the crowd a time to move off 
after ordering dispersal, and before beginning a lathi charge. He observed that there 
was no tendency on the part of the Congressmen to resort to violence. The Govern- 
ment in the eommunique had suppressed facts, and was thus guilty of bringing 
itself into contempt. 

Rao Bahadur K. S. Xaf/udu, Leader of the Democratic Party, supporting the 
motion, said that it was a perversion of truth to say that the Congre.ssmen were 
resorting to violence. His own political views w(Te widely divergent from those of 
Congressmen. Nevertheless, ho would say that the Congress Movement, at least in 
Wardha town, was perfectly peaceful. The Government need not have siippresscHl 
facts. On the lOth February, there W’ns lathi charge. A number of men who did 
not belong to the Congress, but were attracted by the elaborate police arrangements, 
were injured. The lathi charge was ordered long before the crowd showed any signs 
of getting violent. 

Mr, Raghavendra Rao, Home Member, opposing the motion, said that the 
eommunique only regretted the outbreak of violence, and appealed to the public to 
assist the Government to maintain peace. There was nothing wrong about it. He 
quoted instances where in Hinganghat and Wardha, public servants bad been abused 
and beaten by Congressmen, necessitating the posting of punitive police at Umgan- 
ghat. Regarding the incidents at Wardha on the 16th February, he would not deny 
that the police used force in dispersing an unruly crowd. But he would repudiate 
any allegation that the police were only aggressive or that more than the 
minimum force was used. His information was that only ten persons w’ero injured 
by lathis and that 50 persons were slightly hurt in the process of being pushed 
back. Public peace was openly threatened, and the Ijocal authorities had to take this 
action. The evening before the owner of a liquorshop which w as picketed and which 
was the venue of the lathi charge, was criminally threatened by Congress volunteers. 

The debate closed after these three speeches, and the House divided, 29 voted for 
the motion, and 23 against. 

Voting (►n Budgkt Demands 

2nd. MARCH: -The Council discussed and voted to-day dea'.andfl under “Indus- 
tries and Scientific Departments” (Ks. 1,90,082), Miscellaneous Departments (Ks. 
1,31.860) and “Civil Works— Reserved” (Rs. 52,400). 

The demand for Rs. 55,05,306 under “Civil Works Transferred", was under dis- 
cussion, when the Council rose for the day. 

A token motion taking exception to the grant of hill allowance to clerks was 
defeated by 35 against 22 votes. 

A token “cut’' urging the amalgamation of the posts of Electrical Adviser to the 
Government, Chief Inspector of Factories and Chief Inspector of Boilers w'as carried 
by 36 votes to 17. 

3rd, The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under 18 

different heads, including Civil Works, 8tatioucry and Printing, Irrigation Outlay 
and Famine Relief. 

The demand under the head “Laud Revenue” was under discussion when the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

A token “cut” insisting on Government buying itself or asking the Central Stores 
Department to supply the Government with stationery of Indian manufacture was 
carried. Mr, N, J. Rough ton, Finance Secretary, stated that as far as possible 
only Indian manufactures were supplied by the Central Stores. 
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Another token “cut” adopted, urged the Government not to reduce grants to local 
bodies. 

The Council carried a token “cut” indicating that the provision of 23 lakhs for 
Taccavi Iomos whs inadequate. 

Ill the Land Revenue demand, cxeeption was taken to the special pay paid to 
officers cmruHted with setflement work. 

Mr. C. F. Waterfall, t^etilemcnt Commissioner, and Sir Arthur Nelson, 

both maintained that special pay was neeesairy, because of the arduous 
nature of the work done by the SetJement officers, and that without 

special pay, the right type of oflieers would not 1)C fonheoniing to do the extra heavy 
work. The cut was adopted by 32 votes against 17 votes. 

4th. M ARCH interest was evinced in the budget discussions in the 

Council to-day. Most of the motions for ‘‘cuts*’ lapsed owing to the absence of 
members from their seats. Tiie Conned devot»d the whole day to the consideration 
of the demand under the head J^and Revenue (reserved) and effected a cut 
of Rs. 1,000 on the motion of Rao Bahadur K. S. j\a>judu, who pointed out 
that there was no need for srltlernent of the Nazul areas in Berar during the 
present period of tinaneial Htnngeney 

Mr. Khaparde's motion tor reducing travelling allnvances by Rs, 500 

for reasons of economy was also earned, the Government not claiming a division. 

Consideration of the demand was not finishid when the House adjourned. 

7th. MARC H : — There was lively debate in the Council to-day when Mr. 0. C. 

Singhai moved his token cut to ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists and 
malguzars with special reference to land revenue and rent-eollections. 

Mr. Singhai opined that the land revenue policy should be fully scrutinised. 
He complaiiani that crof>s were over-estimated and the revenue demand fixed at a 
rate, With the inevitable result that people were being oppressed by revenue 
officials. He was afraid that if proper l)rakt‘S were not applied in time, the 
Ordinances might give a handle to the local olficcr'i to oppress people at the time 
of the realisation of the coming kisi. He was conscious of the financial 
stringency, liut at the same time he asserted that the distress of the 
agrieiiliural classes was acute. He concluded that, by mutual accommodation, 
revenue could lie collected without destroying the tenantry and ruining malguzars. 

Mr. Mangahnoorti thought that the unsympathetic and grinding nature of the 
costly administration was responsible for. the acute slate of the agriculturists to-day. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore observed that the agriculturist was the backbone of 
the Government, and tlie prosperity of the cultivator meant the prosperity of the 
Government. He suggested a larger sum ndrr in the salaries of high otfiei<d8. 

The honhle Sir Arthur Kelson, Ftnance Member, replying, said that in no other 

f )rovmce in India had such liberality been shown as in the last three years. More 
aiitude in the adoption of measures for collection, he remarked, would result in 
suspending practically the whole revenue. He repudiated the charge of lack of 
sympathy and pointed out that remissions, amounting to Rs. 8 lawhs, had been 
given in the last, three years. Ttie motion being uut to vote, was declared carried. 

The lime allotted for discussion of the demand having txpired, ihe whole demand 
under Land R -venue for Rs. 19,22,400, reduced by Rs. 1,505, was voted without 
further discussion. 

By a token ‘cul*’ of one rupee, Mr. G. C. Singhai wanted to express his 
disapproval of the excise policy followed by the Hon’ble the Minister for Excise. He 
asked if the Minister could show what progress be had made in the course of Pro- 
hibition and cliaractcri^ed the Mintsur’s policy as anti-national. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, supporting the ‘*cut” said 
that diarcliy had been introduced with the avowed atm that the Minister would carry 
out the policy dictated by the people, and asked if the Minister was able to carry 
out the policy of Prohibition. Qiifstious of ecouomy or illicit distillation appeared 
to him to be irrelevant to the issue. 

Mr. N. J. Bough ton pointed out that the excise revenue had fallen from Re. 
156 lakhs to 63 lakhs iu leu years, and asked the House, if the time had not arrived 
to indicate new sources of revenue before a further extension of the Prohibition 
could be pe'‘mitted. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Jaiswal, Minister for Excise, said liquor cooBumption 
had fallen by 60 per cent. 
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The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Neho7i said that there was no seriouB drink evil in the 
province to accelerate the policy of total prohibition. To the aboriginal forest tribes, 
who constituted one-sixth of the population, consumption of liquor was not only a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity. How could the House justify 
interference with the religious rights of their people ? In all countries which had 
tried Prohibition, the inevitable effects had been contraband trade, contempt for law, 
perjury, secret drinking, and practically increased intemperance. In the matter of 
Prohibition it seemed, he added, that the Council was allowing itself to be dragged 
along the chariot wheels of extremists like 5Ir. Hinghai. He assurt'd the House 
that the Minister had faithfully carried out the policy and would faithfully carry it 
out in future. Instead of this vote of censure, in his opinion, the Minister deserved 
to be congratulated on the results achieved. 

The House dividing, the motion was declared lost, 20 voting for and 30 
against. 

8th. MARCH: — In the Council to-day the demand uiidcr Stamps for Rs. 1,31,922 
was voted without any discussion. 

“Cuts” under “Forests” (Reserved) w'crc either not moved or withdrawn on the 
explanation of tSir Arthur Nelson, Revenue Member, and the demand was voted 
intact. 

Demands made under Registration (Tnuisfcrred). Irripition Works charged to 
Revenue (Reserved), and Irrigation Establishment (RcHcrved). were not opposeu. 

After lunch, the demand under General Administration was taken up. and the 
proceedings became lively, 

Mr. Mangalmoorti moved a token “cut’ , urging retrenchment in the staff and 
household of His Excellency the Governor. He complained of heavy cost and 
“extravagance.” 

Mvy Parekh, supporting the motion, said that it was essential for the peace and 
prosperity of both the Government and the people to retrench. 

Sir Arthur Nelson assured the House that retrenchment had been and was being 
carried out. 

The motion was not pressed. 

A token motion, demanding discontinuance of the exodus to IV'hmarhi was 
defeated by a majority of 17. The demand was still under consideration when the 
House adjourned for the day . 

9th. MARCH ■.—'When the discussion of the demand under General Administra- 
tion (reserved) was resumed, the (Tovernnient sufl'ered a defeat over a token “cut’ 
moved by Mr. llajurkar to criticise the addition of more comniisaionerships to the 
I. C. S. cadre. 

A prolonged debate ensued over Mr. Parekh's token “cuts” eiKjuiring what 
steps the Government had taken to carry out the various recommendations of the 
Financial Committee. The House acc»‘pted both the cuts. The whole demand for 
Rs. 52,19,000 reduced by Ks. 4 was voted. 

Demanding a reduction of one rupee in the General Administration (Trans- 
ferred), Mr. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, disapproved of the policy 
of the Ministers. He criticised the policy pursued by the Ministers in respect of 
nominations to local bodies, and complained that the Raipur District Council was 
still in abeyance and nothing had been done to restore it. He also poined out that 
Col. Tarr, Civil f^urgeon, Nagpur, against whose reappointment after retirement, the 
Council had expressed strongly, was still in otticc. 

The Ho7i, Rai Bahadur Jaisnal, Minister in charge, replying, said that the 
grievance was due to the disappointment of certain members of the Nationalist Party 
in failing to secure nominations. He assured the House that steps were being taken 
to reconstitute the Raipur District Council. 

Regarding Col. Tarr, the Minister observed that the Civil Burgeenship of 
Nagpur was reserved for an I. M. B. officer, and Col. Tarr was given an extension. 

Mr. Khaparde pressing for a division, the motion was defeated, 1C voting for 
and 41 against. 

A motion for a “cut’’ of Rs. 6,(XO from the salaries of the Ministers was lost 
by a majority of 25. 

At 5 p. m., to expedite the disposal of the outstanding demands, the guillotine 
was appliea, and further discussions stopped. The Council voted the remaining 
demands and adjourned sine die. 
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rhe Budp:pt SrBsion of the Unitpd Provinces La^i»Iative Council opened at 
Lucknow on the lUth. FEBRUARY 19;i2. 

The PrcfliHrnt annoDnrod thnt the Ac/ra Tenancy Amendment Act, the United 
Provinces Municijtalities Amendment Act. p.-isst cl i)y thn I>‘gisluiure in the previous 
had n ciivnl tin* as-t iit df the (i()V< r»»or-G* »»eral. 

Cortsuh rut ion of the report of the S« h-et C‘>minntee on the United Provinces 
Qoondas Bill, niovrd ity the Hone* M* mh<T, was (h ft rK il tintil the 22nd. F* bruary, 
in view of the objection rniH( d by Uai Unjcswar Bili, Opposition Leader, that the 
report was laid on the table that morning:, and the .members therefore had not had 
time to study it. 

Budget For 1932-33 

20th, FEBRUARY '. — Prcfcntinp- the IhuJ^ret statement in the Council for 1 932-33, 
the Hon. Mr. Blunt, Finnuce Member dtHcloscd a d» ficit for the current, year and 
Haiti that for the next finanei.il year, rev<Miie efeirtr/s arf* put at 1.243 lakhs or 41 
lakhs helow the re\ ised < stnnn(e of fin* eiirrent y< ar. Mr. Blunt tsikes note of the 
facts firstly, that tin* reinis-tion of re\enne of current year mu«r be repeated in the 
next and that there will he little or no recovery under oth'*r heads olf revenue. In- 
clnvion of renii-sion in inxt year’s e'^tirnate does not however imply nnv sort of 
lind< rtakiriiT that it ^^ill he repeated. Retrenehment operations for the budget year 
are expected to result in a savihjr of over 7? lakhs, whereas the ultimate r*due»ion 
in rxptndiiuie resulting from retrenchment operations now in piogress would amount 
to a little over 3 crores. 

But in order to meet the defn'ir, the Government proposed four taxation measure# 
estimnftd to yidd ihiriy lakhs. They are firstly, enhaneoment of court fees, se.-ond- 
ly, enhancement <-f stani]) dmies, thirdly, enhanf-emonr of rejzist rat ion fees, and last- 
ly, ineiease of annual re^'stra'ion of private motor velueh s. This sum of 32' lakhs 
was a VI ry small sum. eompared with 144 lakhs of n t renehni' iit, already effected or 
to l>e rfl’eeled in the Budget year. Thoueh the ohvifuis avenues had heeii explored, 
there were still dark re<’c-ses m the financial forest win re waste migiiL be lurking. 
If BO, the hunters of the Finance Department would track it down. 

22nd F'EBRUA RY : — In the (^ouneil to-day the President announced that the 
United Provinces A/ediral Amendment Act, wld' h was passed in the December 
SesBiim. had receivid the assent of ihe (Jovcrnor-General. 

eVruHiderat ion of the GoviidasBill was postponed till the next day. the Home 
Member asking for lime to go through the amendments moved by Mr. Thakur 
Han u man fsingh. 

The House accepted a motion recommending the introduefion of early legislation 
to amend the Court of Wards Act oo the lines recommended in the McNair Com- 
mittee report. 

Reduction of C. I. D. Grant 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — The Council voted to-day most of the demands for supple- 
mentary grants. 

A vigorous defence of the criminal invcRtigntinn department was made by the 
Inspector-General of Police when a non-offi(‘inl member moved a tokent “cni”. £Ce 
urged that the present was an inopportune moment for the expenditure of a huge 
#um on this score. 

The Inspector- General said that, certain members of the Council seemed to think 
C. I. D. activities were entirely directed towards the terrorist movement or towards 
politieal activities. The C. I. D. consisted of several departments. Firstly, there 
was the Criminal Department, the members of which took np all important crime# 
that extended at times over a number of provinces. For ittsfance, there was what 
was called the Malsia Coining Conspiracy, now under enquiry. They had arrested 
about sixty-two people in that eonnectiou. The conspiracy extended ail over the 
Punjab^ the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Calcutta. They had recovered 
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BCTcral coining; machines that were made in Germany. The Malsia community was 
a very wealthy one in the Punjab and had luntold wealth. They had a regular 
defence fund, and were prepared to spend Rs. 50,000 for the defence of the men 
involved in the trial. In order to save expenditure, they had a Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police to conduct the prosecution. If they had decided to engage special 
counsel he would have charged a very much bigger sum. They had thus saved much 
expenditure. There was, besides, the General Branch, which dealt with the activities 
of the criminal tribes and were trying to reclaim them all over the province. The 
speaker submitted that a good deal of extra expenditure had been incurred in con- 
nection with these two heads. They had a third branch which dealt with Finger 
Prints which was also very essential. 

The fourth branch dealt with the revolutionary movement. The speaker submittM 
to the House that they had no revolutionary outrage of a very serious nature in 
these provinces, and that they had men shadowing all important officials and others 
engaged in important public activities. Ho continued : ‘ It may be attributed a 

great deal to (he exertions of these men, that our public servants have been free 
from attacks." They had a small staff' which was engaged in dealing with the recent 
bomb outrages, and which was collecting material in order that they might not have 
more of these incidents. 

The Inspector General mentioned that there was a bomb outrage in Sitnpur the 
previous day. The missile, which was placed outside the residence' of the Ifcadmas- 
ter of the local school, and was apparently intendcKl for him, exploded and injured 
the Chaukidar who discovered it. 

Speaking in the same connection, the Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. 
H. Blunt, said that he thought that if there were no C. I. D., there would he a 
good many people both inside and outside the House who would feel much more 
uncomfortable than they did now. 

Opposing the motion. Shaikh Muhamwad IJahibullah said that, to his mind at a 
time when the peace of the country was disturbed and when there was the danger 
of terrorist movement spreading to* the Provinces, the Government did just the right 
thing by taking steps to counter such movements. During the last tnree months, 
a great change had taken place in the country, and })Ut for the timely action of 
the Government, those provinces would also have been the hot bed of the terroriat 
movement. He added that the C. 1. I), were not peculiar to these provinces and that 
even men, like Mahatma Gandhi had to be protected by the C. I. D. when he visit- 
ed Europe. The motion was withdrawn. 

Gkaxt for Irrig axiom 

The House accepted the motion ot Rai Rajrsuar Bali, who urged that the grant 
under “Construelion of Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Work’’ should be reduced by 
a rupee to mark the protest of the House against the expenditure of money without 
previous intimation being given to it. 

The Finance Member said that he considered that no blame whatever attached 
to the Finance Department. The blame must, iu this case, attach to the proper 
department. 

The President observed that it would he a matter for a domestic quarrel, and 
he did not think that the House could be called upon to give a decision on that. 

The U. P. Goondak Bili. 

Most of the day was spent in the discussion of amendments to the United Pro- 
vinces Goondas Bill, some of which .were accepted. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

U. P. Immoral Traffic Bijj. 

FEBRUARY: — The Council, this morning, accepted the motion of Mr. E, 
Ahmad Shah, who introduced a Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic 
in these Provinces, and moved for its reference to a Select Committee. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastava was congratulated by all sections of the House when she 
introduced a Bill to amend the U. P. District Boards Act, the object of which was to 
provide for representation of women on the local bodies. 

The proposed amendment, if passed, would enable the Government to nominate 
a woman member to every District Board in the United Provinces. 

Mrs. Srivastava’s Bill was referred to a select committee. 
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On her own motion, a Bimilar procedure was adopted with reference to her Bill 
to amend the U. P. Municipalitiea Act. 

The Council passed the Bill to amend Ihe U. P. Land Revenue Act. 

CONFERENa? OF LEADERS 

25th. FEBRUARY : — The Council adopted to-day a non-official resolution recom- 
mending to Government to communicate their request to the Government of India to 
convene a meeting of the leaders of the various parties in the country in order to 
find means for a settlement and to secure the co-operation of all parties in the 
inauguration of the new constitution for India. 

The only dissentient was Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that unless it 
could be absolutely guaranteed that there would be a recrudescence of trouble and 
the present trouble would cease, he must oppose the resolution. If, on the other 
hand, it was merely a cry for peace, he continued : “Let us make friends, and get 
on with the business, and then I should not at all events, strongly oppose it.” 

The Council also passed a resolution moved by lhahur Ilanuinan Singh with 
amendments, recommending to the Government that the “policy of coercion should 
be replaced by a policy of conciliation and that to achieve this object the Govern- 
ment should enjoin on officers certain matters.” 

Arolition Of Ofdh Chief Court 

26th. FEBRUARY '.—The abolition of the Oiidh Chief Court as a measure of 
economy was suggested by Rai Ihihadur Vikramajit 8inghlduring the general discus- 
sion on Budget to-day. 

All the speakers urged for more retrenchment and some of them opposed the new 
taxation proposals. 


Reduction of Mini.stkrs’ alary 

29th. FEBRUARY the Council to-day, a non-official motion to reduce the 
salaries of Ministers by a rupee “to draw the attention of the House to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the nominations made” was defeated. 

The mover explained that it was far from his intention to bring in a vote of 
censure. All that he wanted was to ensure that, in the matter of nominations 
to the Local Boards, they must see that, as voters had been given a free right 
to vote, the element of nomination did not vitiate the result and give place to 
favouritism. 

The Linance Member, the Hon ble Mr. L, A. H. Blunt announced that the 
Home Member, the Hon’ble the Nawab of Chattari proposed to take only Rs. 4.000 
as salary, and thanked him on behalf of the Government. 

Reduction of Commissioner^ 

laL 3/ A/? C7i The Council accepted to-day the motion of Thakur Hanuman 
Smgh, who by a token cut urged a reauction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they had 
fully considered the question and had come to certain conclusions and had made 
certain recommendations. He was unable to divulge the precise nature of those 
rwommendations, because the matter was the subject of correspondence with the 
higher authorities. He however admitted that the House had good reasons to press 
Its own views. All that ho had to say with regard to this particular ‘cut” was 
that he would not oppose it. If the House saw it fit to pass it. there would be 
no opposition from the Government benches. 

Better Treatment of Dy. Collectors 

Civil servants were the target of attack, when moving a token cut of one rupee, 
a non-official member pleaded for better treatment |for Deputy Collectors from their 
superior officers, in matters official as well as social. In doing so, he cited certain 
instances of alleged ill-treatment of Provincial Service men by those belonging to 
the Civil Service. 

The Finance Member.Jspeaking on behalf of the Government, said that they held 
the very highest view of the Provincial Civil Service, and assured the House that if 
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concrete cases of bad treatment were brought to their notice, they would deal with 
them ‘ very seriously”. 

The motion wiis Avithdrawn. 

At 4-30, the fruillotiiie Avas applied, and the demand of Ra. 1,05.34,295 under 
General Administration (traiisferied), less reductions aggregating to Rs. 902, waa 
put and Ai'oted. 

3rd. MARCH : — By 44 to 2G A’ofea, the Oonneil accepted on the motion of Rai 
Rajeawar B.tli, Deputy leader of the Nationalist Party, a token cut of one rupee in 
the demand for the Education Dtpariment. 

The mover p^iinted out tliat the object of the motion was to draw the attention 
of the Government to the fact that, at present, there were three ofTicerfl at the 
headquarttrs on the adnibiisrrative aide of the department and all the three were 
Europeans. Without raising the question of racial discrimination, he felt that, at 
the headquarters, there shond he Boine Indians in order that the Indian vieAvpoint 
might find adiqiiate expresoion. 

Mr. A. H. .Mai‘kciizi(\ Director of Pnhlie Instruction said that the problem of 
Indianising the Sterciariat aars ditferent in the idueation department from Avhat it 
was in the Reserved Dejiari ments. He asked if it Avas fair thai a fcAV European 
oflQeers Avho Avere lelt in ihe EdiK'ntional Service, should lie denied ihat C'xperiencc, 
whicli Avonld enable them to ipialify for the veiy f(W openings nviiilahle to them. 

The entire demnrnl for the “Edneation Depan miait'’ minus Rs. 2 Avas vott*d. 

A token ‘‘eiu” in connection AVifh the (h maud for “Admimsl rai ion of Justice”, 
and urging the amalgamation of the Allahahad High Court, Avas under discussion 
when the gniliotiiie aahs applnd. 

The entire demand of Rs. G,(d.2,053 was put and voted. 

lOih. MARCH With the exception of a rupee cut, the Council voted; the demand 
for Rs. 18.42, 2(d under Public ILahh to-day. 

Tiie Finance Member presmted tlie demand for collection and administration of 
Land Revenue amounting to Ks. 74,04.027. 

Several motions for reduction or omission were discussed, but were cither 
negatived or Avithdiawii. The entire demand Avas voted. 

12th. 3/Ai?C 77 Replying to amotion for reduction of the secret service grant in 
the Council to-tl.iy, Mr. S. T. Hollins, Iii'^pcefor -General of I\)lice said that there were 
certain people who Avorked secretly lor the police and Govornment had to reAvard 
them secretly. He assured the House that these nun lemhrMl serviei' winch had 
Berions risks of life. Only the other day they hinl to shadow in Allahabad two 
Bengalees Avho had revolvers in their poektts. Mr. Hollins suhmiited that the 
Department concerned Avould be unable to carry on its activities AAiihout this 
grant. 

The NaAvab of Chhatari, Home Member said that there was no police force in the 
world Avhich had no secret service grant and the amount of Rs. 12,000 that was 
wanted Avaa only too small considering the size of the Province. 

The motion Avas withdraAvn. 

14th. MARCH Subject to a reduction of Rs. 30,000, the Council voted the 
demand for police grant to the extent of Rs. 15,217,197. With two exceptions the cut 
motions Avero AviihdraAvn or negatived. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for Ra. 9,000 for famine relief which 
was voted entirely. 

Minus a token cut of Rf». one urging the desirability of Government granting 
loan to the Municipal Board of Gorakhpur, the demand ‘for Rs. 1,270.000 under the 
head Loans and Advances by the Local Government vAas voted. 

The entire demand of Rs. 438,052 under Registration was voted. 

15fh. MARCH :~The Council voted <he entire demand of Rs. 42,95,000 under the 
head “Charges on Irrigation and Hydto-EUciric p^stablif^hmeni.” 

Moving the demand for a grant of Rs. 30,26 369 for Jails and Convict SettlemenU 
the Home Member, the NaAAab of Chhatari, said that the Budget was curtailed by 
about 7 lakhs and every possible avenue of retrenchment was explored. 

The motion for “cuU'^ were withdrawn. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 
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16ih. MARCH '. — Durinpj the discusHion on the demand under jails and convict 
settlementH to-day, several m<*ral)erfl veherncfitly protested against the arbitrary classi' 
fication of political prisoners, mostly in the ‘U’ class, with litile or no regard to their 
social Status ar.d instances were given of the selfsame persons who were ‘A’ class 
prisoners in connection with the last Civil Disobedience movetnent being given ‘B’ or 
*0’ class in connection with the present campaign. Exeeption was also taken to the 
summary manner in which Col. P:dmer, Inspector-General of Prisons, dealt with 
numerous complaints videed by the House. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh said that it was wrong to complain against the local 
Magistrates for cla8>^ifi(nition of persons of high social status in ‘C’ division as it was 
almost universal in all districts and he had strong suspicion that Magistrates must 
have received some secret instru<‘tionH about the mailer. He wi^^hed to protest 
emphaiically against tht^ absolute indifference of Government to the wishes 
express* d by the Council as r**gards proper classification of political prisoners and 
however much they difh.*r<d from (Jongres.s.nen in politics they could not refuse 
them c<>urieous and dij/nifed tr*‘Htmeni in jails. Congressmen were not like the 
ordinary criminals and Imlian M*Tnbers of the Government should realize that they 
owed their high positions to the saeiifices of their eoumrymen in previous years 
and that the next instalment of ref*>rtiis would be likewise due to the immtnse sacri- 
fices of t 'ongressmen wlio were most of them now und*'rgoing imprisonment. 
The speaker said that glaring injn^ti(•e as regards classification had been done 
to th»*8e noble patriots who ehose to sulfer for the sake of their convict ions. He 
raentiomal in particular tin* tia e of Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh who was formerly 
moving on eonal tc^ms with at least half a d*)zeii Ruling Princes and yet had 
been given 'll class, He fiarliculai ly fircssed for considerate and sympathetic 
treatment to women (/ongress pnsomT.s as thi*y were memlH^rs of respectable families 
and could lu no sensi* he r*‘garded as criminals. He lastly depitUed the unwholesome 
coinlitions of the Lucknow camp gaol and pleaded for betterment thtTe*of. 

Col. f \ilmpr. Inspeetor-Chmeral, quite agr»*(*d with the ideal that the Government 
should provi*i(^ sptcuil aeeommodation for “A” ami *‘B'’ class prisoners in District 
Jails, but tlie cost of doing it would be prohibiiive and would aim'unt to several 
lakhs. fVS regard-^ j tils for femal«>s, aecommodatnin for elass female prisoners 

was provided in the Lm know Central Jail, for “B’’ class female prisoners in Benares 
and for “C ’ class female prisoners in Futehgarh. All th*-8e three prisons have 
wholeiime matrons, where naturally stip-Tvi^iun was very much better than in 
smaller jails. Another member had referred lo the question of suitable work for 
f»*male prisoners. I'he lnspec(or-G*Mieral said that work for females was a very 
dtlicult qut‘8iion and ttiey h.id sewing cl.isses tu the Benares Female Prison and 
sewing work ni Fatehgarh Jail. The Gov**rnment were also trying to provide the 
same work in the Lucknow Finuale Prison. The Inspetuor-General in conclusion 
said that the jailors could not inflict any punishment without the sanction of the 
Bup»Tint<*ndcnr. 

Mr. Vikromdjit Singh contrasted the way in which European and Indian 
pr-soners Were removed irorn one plaee to another. The latter were tied with rope 
as if they wer*> monkeys and Mr. Singh eh iracterised this practice as nothing 
short of disgrac**ful. Ht‘ urgi-d ih it rh*Te stiould be humane treatment of prisoners 
and I hey sh-uild not be tieoed as dutnb anunals. 

By a token cm under the entire h- ad Tnakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh criticised 
the arbitrary classification of poliiicai prisoners which ga\e rise to strong resentment 
among ihe public and insta teed the case of the sou of Seih Jamnalal Bajaj. who 
was given • C” class at Ilaidoi Jail. 

Mrs. Srivastara, wife of the Minister, urged on the Horae Member the necessity 
of giving female prisoners sans or at least letiing them have their own dress. If 
Government could not provide them with saris. Government should not force 
women prisooers to put on lanhgas (corresponding to “mundu” in Madras) which 
were unaccustomed to and which was not the dress of the province. Secondly, 
children ami womim-political piisoners, she understood, were given their first meal 
at 12 o’clock in the ilay and she was sure (ioveriiment would agree with her that it 
was very cruel to keep them starving till midday, I'hirdly, Mis. Srivasiava appealed 
to ihe Horae Member, chivalrous as he was, to give all women political prisoners 

higher class than “O’ and not to force them into the company of other women who 

were either murderers or robbers, fehe lasily urged that women political prisooers 

should be given more freedom and not as at present locked up lo cells and ailow^ 

to be out twice a day for half au hour each time (Applause). 

83 
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The Nawah of Chh atari, Home Member, said that Col. Palmer as head of the 
department could not deal with the several points raised in the discussion involving 
matters of policy with which members of the Government concerned could alone 
deal. As regards classification, the Horne Member admitted that there were cases in 
which mistakes had been committed and be was quite willing to look into every 
case brought to his notice either by the prisoner himself or those that were 
interested in him. Alluding to ihe report of the .Tails Enquiry Committee he 
concurred with their opinion that social status and not the motive of the crime 
should be the sole criterion for classification of every prisoner and on the same 
ground he regretted his inability to accede to the request of Mrs. Srivastava 
that no womeu political prisoners should be put in “C” class. The demand was 
voted in full. 

The U. F. Court Fees Bill 

17th. MARCH : — The Council discussed to-day the Stleot Committee’s report on 
the U. P. Court Fees Act Amendment Bill presented liy tlu* Finance Member. 

A non-official member moved that consideration of the bill be ])OHtponed to a 
future date and said that, tietore saddling; the lax-paycrs with fiirilier taxation, the 
Council should he satisfied that all the recomniendai ions of the Ketrenchment Com- 
mittee had been earned out. 

The Opposition Leader, however felt that, for sometime at least, fr< sh taxation was 
necessary. He askt'd the Finance Member as a condition f)rece(lcnt to stop further 
recruitment lo Imperial JScrvices and continue ihe emergency cut for another year 
in order that ihe finances might balance. 

The postponement motion was. ih*rcafter. withdrawn and the Bill was taken into 
consideration and passed on the next day. 

This was the first of the four taxation measures that were proposed to be 
placed before the House with a view to increase the rtvcniie of the Piovinces 
and would be in force tor a period of two years. The object of ihe measure 
was, in addition to the measure of economy and ret renchim'iit, to increase the revenue 
by reimposing ihe enhanced laten of eourl fees which was first done for a year in 
1923. With ihe exception of a few’ members, the Independent Party including iheir 
Leader Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh and non-officials, including the Oppusition, 
mostly supported the measure. 

Enhancement of Stamp Duty 

The Council passed, in an amended form, two oiher taxation measures agreeing 
to reimpose the enhanced stamp duties in view of the finaneial posiiion of the pro- 
Tiuce and recommended the tnhancement of rales of registration fees. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

19th. M ARCH The Council passed o-day the Bill to amend Municipalities Act. 
The object ot the measure among others was to give more powers to the Chairman to 
carry on the administration. 

The Council was then prorojued. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 

The Summer Session of the Council opened at Naini Tal on the 13th, JUNE 
1932, the Hon’ble Sir Sitaram Ram presiding. 

The President read a message from His Excellency the Governor, recommending 
reconsideration of a particular clause in the United Provinces Assistant to 
Tenants Bill. 

It was announced that the Governor General had assented to the U, P. Ooondaa 
Act, the U. P. Court Fees Amen iment Act, the U, P. Stamp Amendment Act and 
the U, P. Land Revenue Amendment Act. 

Thereafter, the House adjourned for the day without transacting any buslneM^ 
as a mark of respect to the memory of the late Maharaj Kumar Mah^it Stngh. 
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NON-OFFICTAL BILLS 

Govts. Excise Policy 

14 th. JUNK : — In the Council to-dny, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani Leader of the 
Opposition^ naoved a resolution ur^j^inp; the abolition of the auction system of disposal 
of excise licences reintroduced in certain districts, as well as the sale of country 
spirits in open bottles. Mr. Chintamani assured the House that the resolution was 
not in the nature of a motion of “no*cor)fidence'’ in the Ministers, and asked the 
members to compel the Government by all the moral authority at their command to 
proceed along the lines laid down by them and lead the people to total abstinence. 
‘•Every vote that is given to-day, will decide not the fate of the Ministers, but the 
question of drink or sobriety.’' 

Mr. S. S. L. Dar, Excise Commissioner, explaining the Government’s position 
observed, on the authority of the Minister-in-charge, that total al)stinence was yet 
their goal, and that iln*y had changed some of the mf^thods with the object of 
eradicating illicit distillation where it was rife and to enable them to collect data, 
without which it would be impossible to decide what methods would serve their 
purpose best. There was no finality in the proposals adopted, and the Ministry had 
not yet definitely committed itaelf one W’ay or the other. 

On the motion of Khan Bahadur liafix riidnynt Husain, the House agreed to 
defer diseustuon until sudieient data had been collected to examine the question, 
whether the procedure would increase consumption or not. 

SLPi*KEfisioN OF Immoral Traffic 

\5th. — The Council devoted to-day to the consideration of the Select 

Comrnittee Report on the Bill to provide for tho suppression of immoral traffic. The 
object of the neasure was to check commercialised prostitution in the province. 

When however the third reading was moved, an objection to the Bill was raised 
by the MoHlem members, which olijcction was upheld by the President. 

Women in U. P. District Boards 

lOth. JUNE'. — The Council passed to-dav a Bill piloted by Mrs, Katlash 
Srivastaya to armnd the United Provinces District Boards Act, with the object 
of providing mon* ad* (piate representation to women on these bodies, especially 
where there was no chance for them to gnt in by election. It, wdl enable the 
Gov<‘rnm<‘nt to nominate a woman member to every Board in the Province. 

It may be mentioned that the Select Committee, with the casting vote of the 
Chairman the Hon’hle Xn/rnb Mah(tnwd Yusuf, inserted a provision in the Bill to 
the efffct, that in nominating a woman member, the Minister should not alter the 
existing communal proportioti. 

Among th'ise who oopos-^d the amendment was the author of the Bill herself 
Mrs. SrivMStava. who movrd for its deletion. 

In the course of the d- hate on the amendment, speakers belonging to both the 
communities compi nned that communalism had been sought to be introduced by 
the inclus'on of the provision. 

The Minister-in-chargM, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, observed that it was purely a 
matter of principle, and that there was no question of communabsm. He added 
that if the principle w«s embodied, it would eq ually affect both the communities. 

The moiion to d^h te the amendment was rejected. The Bill was passed into law 
and the House adjourned. 

Suppression of Immoral TBArnc 

The House then took up the debate on Mr. Ahmad Shah's bill for the suppres- 
sion of immoral traffic. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivastava felt disappointed at the attitude of those who opposed 
the bill. Keferring to the fear expnssed by Chaudhuri Muhammad Ali that rescued 
girls might be forced to change ihcir religion, Mrs. Srivastava asked what was 
woman’H religion but her moral character. She asserted there would be no dearth of 
rescue homes for girls who were rescued. 

Nawab Zada Liaqat Ali Khan said he bad listened with great astonishment and 
disappoiatmeui to the speeches of those members who had spoken in opposition to 
the biU. As had been pointed out by the mover, the object of the Bill was not to 
•top prostitution altogether, but was to check the evil of commercialized vice. It 
meant that if any man on account of economic depression got hold of a few 
women and lived on their earuiuga by prostitution that man should be punished. 
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The bill did not propose compulsory marriages for rescued girls but only propo-'ed 
to take girls from evil surroundings and to give th(*m a chance to chose any other 
proft^ssioii. The speaker finally expressed surprise at a speech made by the Horne 
Member and said it was very inconsistent for the Government now to remain 
neutral, having participated in yesterday’s division and dchaies. The speaker con- 
cluded : ‘Every vote that will be given against the bill to-day will be a vote in 
favour of organised commercial prostitution in this province”. 

The bill was eventually rejected by the House by 35 votes against 30. 

IJ. P. Arrears of Rent Bill 

17ih» JUNE : — In the Council to-day. the President the Hon. Sir Sitaram put 
to the vote of the House an amendment, in accordance wiih H. E. (he (lovernor’s 
message, to the U. P. Arrears of Rent Bill which was passed during the March 
session. 

The Bill, which was an official measure aimed at rendering assistance to tenants 
in view of the prevailing economic con»linons. During the March session, Raja 
Jagannath Baksh yingh, Leader of the independent Parly, moved an amendment 
urging tlmt in all cases where remission of rent was gianicd, remission in revenue 
to the extent of lialf the amount of rent lemitled, should be given. It was carricxl 
against official opposition, llis Execlleney the Governor, instead of giving assent 
to the measure, sent it back to the ('ouiumI for nronsnleraf ion with the recommen- 
dation that for the ivorcl “half might be subsr nuted the words “forty per cent of.'’ 

The House accepted the amendment, there being no disst nticnts. 

20th. JUNE — Non-compliance with standing orders in the matter of answering 
questions in the most prompt manner possible, was strongly commented on by the 
President to-day. 

The qnes'ions in the present instance related to the health of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru Ft. Govindhai labh Pant and two oth*T political leaders now in jail and as to 
whether or not ilie District otlicers had lu^en asked by the (iovernment or any mem- 
ber thereof to assist in obtaining financial support to “The Pioneer” new's-paper. 

As regards the first question the Pn'sideiit observed that :f the answer was post- 
poned till Oetoiier, the matter would perhaps ct^HhC to he of any puhite interi*st. He 
added that if in the future these orders wer<‘ not complied with and postponement 
was asked for on grounds which were inadequate, ihe t'hair would have to see 
whai to do. He hofied the (diair would not U* compelled to take aeiion 

The Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E. A. H. B'unt, as LmkIit of the House, 
regreftid that there had been these eomplainis, and that there had been grounds 
therefor and promised to do his best to h<‘(‘ that then^ was no occasion for them m 
the future. The siatement was received with applause by all se^jlions of the House. 

Dt. Boards Act Amend. Bill 

Without a division the Council accepted the Bill moved by the Minister for 
Education, the Hon. Mr. J. P, Brivasiuva to amend ihe United Provinces Di. Board# 
Act. The measure sought to ensure improved vernacular education in the rural 
areas. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

lat. JUNE : — The Council voted lo-day Rs. 12,518 for the department of Pub- 
licity and Reforms by 59 voles to 16 as vvell as other supplementary demands for 
grants. It also i)aased Mis. Kailash Siivastava’s Bill to amend the United Piovincei 
Municipalities Act to ensure greater representation of women on these bodies. 

The Council theu adjourned sine die. 
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The Viceroy’* Inaugural Speech 

XT iiRMal pomp nnd splondonr the inang:iiration coremony of the firRt. Reformed 

Nnnh-W<-8t F'ronfier Le^zi'-lafive Connoil was lield at PeshMwar on the 20th. April 
Tu Coun< il wns opt iied by H. E. the Viceroy who made a speech of which 

the following: ia the t('xt : — 

Yonr Excelleney, Your Hiirhness, Nawnbs, Sirdars, Khans, Raises, Ladies and 
CTenueman — I should like to preface wliat T have to say this afternoon with a 
word of thanks to you all on behalf of Lady Wdlin^tion and myself for the cordial 
^eeptjon w’hirh yon have p:ivon ns. on this oeeasion of my first official visit as 
l.7overnor-n(*neral, to your historic capital. This is not indeed. th<‘ first time that 
we have been here or tasted the traditional warmth of a Pathan welcome. Of tliat 
1 could find much to say. but there is business to transact this afiernoon, and I 

must not delay you with p T.sonal remitiiscetices. I will therefore pass on to the 

ruore important matters which I wish to discuss with you to-day. 

The iMroRTANCE of the Frontier 

It was now rather more than thirty years airo, since a rccop^nition of the vital 
importance of the Fnuilicr caused Loid (’urzon’s (Tovernment to take Frontier 
affairs ui der their own immediate nianauement and eontrol by severing from the 
Punjab, this tract of Ilntish India which lies beyond the Indus and forming it with 
the Hazara District into ihe North- West Froniier Province, with a separate admi- 
nistraiion of its own. Thiriy y.-ars ago, alm ost to the day. Lord Onrzon himself 

visited tfie Fiontier to inaugurate the new S'^heme of things and to explain the 

F olicy < f the (Tovernment. As he said in the opening words of his speecn, which 
suppose, some of you present here lo-day have h«nrd. he came to the Frontier 
and the message which he brought for th* m was, in substance, the same as that 
which I now iiave for yon to-day — not only for you. the Horrhlc Meunbers of the 
newly elected Provincial L'gislativc (\nincil, whom 1 congratulate upon your election, 
but tor all of you who, whether as electors or elected, hitve now begun to take your 
part in the working of the Reformed Constitution. ’‘Your destinies”, said Lord 
Curzon, “arc mainly in your own hands, and I look to your loeui pride 
and local patriotism to see that they are zealously guarded and that the 
North-West Frontier Province shows itself ever more deserving of the 
interest that has secured for it a separate existence and an independent 
namn.” 

Thirty years have passed and gone since those memorable words were uttered, 
and in the interval, Viceroy after Viceroy, in turn, has come to Peshawar and traveU 
ltd ihiough your province— nor only to view the stage upon w’hieh so many great 
exploits have been iicrformed in the past nnd across which so many of the great 
figures of Indiau Fiisn ry have moved, but also to testify to the abiding interest of 
the Government of India in your welfare and to learn for himself, by personal con- 
tact, Fomethiiig of the Pathan spirit and all that it stands for. In those thirty 
years. India bus seen gnat changes Here, in the gnat Continent, with its vast 
population, has been laid the sense of perhaps the most daring and the most mo- 
menious political experiment ever arfempted by any branch of the human race— I 
mean the t stablishment of forms of Representative Government and the introduction 
of democratic instil utions, with all their latent hopes and possibilities, into the 
administrative fabric of the country. In that experiment, you are now about to 
take your full part. If Lord Curzon's message to the generation which came before 
you was true, how much truer ia it now for you and how much truer still will it 
become for your descendants in the days to come, when the seed which we are now 
planting shall have taken root and the great constitutional scheme for which we are 
all working shall have brought rospousibility everywhere in its administration to the 
people oi this country. 
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Subversive Activities 

At this point I must ask you to allow me to digress for a moment from my 
main subject, and to speak to you with absolute frynkness in regard to certain very 
unfortunate incidents and occurrences— -I am glad to note, only in a small part of 
the province-connected with the general eleciion in which you have all been 
engaged during the pant weeks. The purpose of our gathering here to-day is to 
celebrate the fact that, after years of waiting, your province has now become a 
Government’s province and has been placed on a footing of equality with the other 
provinces in India. Almost everywhere you seem to have riaen to the occasion 
and to hive grasped the good gift which the Government has given. But 
what do I hear Of Mardan and Charsada ? — a 8ham»*ful story of voters intimidated, 
of loyalists assaulted and of 8ea^ele83 and futile obsiruction. These are 
strong words, gentlemen, but 1 am sure you will agree with me that they are not 
unmHnted. 

What possible object do those who organised the movement to which I refer, or 
those who took pan in it, think that it is going to serve ? They have made them- 
selves the tools of a dangerous and subversive propaganda, I'hey have deliberately 
placed tlu'mselves in opposition to the aspirations of the great majority of the 
people, and have attempted to make impossible the fulfilm'-nt of the desire of this 
province to attain the sami* status and rights as oiher Governor’s Provinces. By 
their action they are imprdmg the resiorauon of normal conditions and are making 
impossible the withdrawal of those extraordinary powers which my Government have 
been compi'lled to assume. There must be no misapprth'Mision in this respect. So 
long as their activities continue the Government must and will ntam the powers 
which are necessary to meet them. If on the other hand they abandon their 
unlawful acts and eo-op-raie in working the Constitution, that has to-day been 
inaugurated. I am eonfident that the Governor-iii-t 'ouncil w ill not be slow to 
suggest, nor the Government of Imiia to approve, the i elinquishment of powers 
which will then no long.r be necessary. In the meantime here, as elsewhere, it is 
our fixed determination to press on with the constituiional reionns and we shall 
not oe deterred or delayed by these unlawful activities from achieving the purpose 
we all have in view — a great Federation of all the various interests and communiiies 
of this country. That Federation, gentlemen, is an object worthy of the best 
energies which any of us can put forward and I ask you now to do your part to 
realise that equality of opportunity means equality of responsibiliiv. and to show 
yourselves decianxl supporters of the R-formed Constitution, by wnich alone true 
progress on the path of orderly advance is possible. 

lUSTRUMENT OP INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNOR 

Now. I turn, more particularly to address myself to you. gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent and memOers of the L<'gisliinve Council of the Nniih-WcHt Frontier Province. 
Perhiips, I cannot, do better than take as the text for what I have to say to you, 
the Instrument of Instructions that is given by His Majesty the King-Empcror to 
each Governor of a Province on his appointmei't. The first of these insi ructions 
is that the Govcrn»>r shall do all that lies in his power to maintain the standards 
of good adininistrstioii. If this charge finds the first place in the Instruments of 
Instructions to all other Governor, how much more necessary is it that it should do 
so in this province, where stands the gaie of India, of which he and you are the 
keeps ? This instruction is addressed to the Governor, but the Governor is but one 
part in the machinery of the Cousiitution, and no machine, however carefully 
contrived, can work to its highest efficiency unless all its parts harmonise in the 
fulfilment of their separate functions. I am confident that you will always be able 
to count upon the guidance and support of your Governor who has, during many 
years of close associaiion and service amongst you, always proved himself your 
tried and trusted friend. In the promotion of all pleasures that may be necessary 
to 86v.ure those standards of good Hdmiiiistration which he is enjoined to maintain, 
1 am equally confident that he, in his turn, can count upon that part which it is no 
less incumbent upon you to render. Here I must ask you to bear with me again 
while 1 make further digressiou. 

Crime Regulation 

I am aware of the anxiety which has found expression in many quarters for the 
immediate repeal of those regulations which aie in force in this province. The pro- 
blem, gentlemen, is not a eimple one and demande consideration from all aapecte, 
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but the point on which crificism has chicly been focnsscci ia the procedure laid 
down in a portion of that rr^uhition known ns the Frontier Crimes Refriihtion 
(thoujrh the name is soinerhinjj: of a misnomer) for the trial of criminal casis hv 
reference to a Council of Eiders. This, fj^tntlemen, is a subject on which much 
mi^ht be said, hut 1 desire at present to say no more than this. With the approval 
of my Government recourse lo that procedure has rec<‘ntly, as you no doubt are 
already aware, been suspended by Executive order in the districts of Hazara and 
Dehra Ismail Khan. His Excellency the Governor now informs me that, with the 
full consiait of the district olficers concerned, he has decided similarly to suspend 
this procedure in the three remaining districts also, but as an exfieriiiiental measure 
for a period of one yi'ar only. lie and his officers are now enga^jed in considering 
in what other respects the operation of the Regulation can lie modified and he hopes 
to be able to make a further aniiouneemcnt on this subject shortly. Meanwhile, 
during that year, you will have opportunity to study and discuss this question and 
present your conclusions to the Local Government, by whom they will be carefully 
considered. 

Advancement of Minority Communities 

I ask you, genth'men, to accept this as an earnest of the spirit by which the 
Government and its officers in the new piovinct* are animated and to rc‘<pond to it 
in kind. Your co-operaiion in this spirit is needed, for the times through which 
your province, in common with other provinces in India, has b(‘en psssing havt* been 
times of no ordinary ditliculty and the task ihat confronts you is no easy huo. 
You have seen around you the stirrings of discontent and ihe disiress of poverty — 
symptoms of the iinsettbd conditions that aie to-day a most woiKlwide. Your most 
earnest and pressing desire must be to alleviate them. Many of you have thought 
that in this changi* from the (dd order to the new is to he found a Hoavim-sent 
remedy. ‘‘Where there is a will there is a wa\” is a common saying, and I believe 
that the hones y and sincerity of the ideal can do more than an} thing to clear the 
paths you seek to follow. But. this, or that political instiiutioti is not an end in 
Itself. It is merely the means to an end, and that end must be the contentment 
and prosperity of those whose welfare it has been designed to servt* and whose 
chosen repres. ntatives you are. It is your duty, thcrefoio, as it is a duty t‘njoin*‘d 
upon your Government, to maintain ihe high standards of good admimsiration and 
to encourage co-operation and goodwill among all classes, d'he css* mv of the 
modern system of Kofirescntative Government is not ihe ariiiirary onfoiocmcnt of 
the will of the majoriiy. Let me again quote from the Insirument of insiruciions 
to y»mr (tovernor. He is enjoined to lake care ihat due proviMon shall be made for 
the advanceiin'iit and social welfare of ibo'^e class4-s committed to his charge who, 
whether on a<count of the smallness of their numb* r or their lack of educaluMial or 

material advantages oi from any other cau'cs, an* sp. cially in need of protection 

and cannot as yet fully rely for ih< ir wellar*- upon jo nt poIiii<*al action, and that 
BUch classes shall not suffer have cans** to fear negUs t nr oj)j>rt shion. He is further 
enjoiiu'd to see that no act of his L«-gislutive Coumil shall he so framed that any of 

the diverse interests of or arising fnen race, nligion, education, social conditions and 

wealth be d«-prived of the privileges or advantages, which they hav«' therefore enjoyed 
or he excluded from the enjoyment of ihe hcnefiis which may lnTeafl*T tie 
confe»red upon the proplc at largi*. Were it enacied that eai h ni« mher of this 
Legi.slative Council should also receive U|>on his election mime such instrument 
or manual of instruction as that which is issued for the guidance of 
your Governor, I can conceive of nothing that could better epitomise his duties 
and resfionsihilitics. 

Each of you has, it is true, been elected by the majority of voters of your 
constituencies, but it is not to that majoiity alone that you owe your sole and 
entire duty. You have a duty to all ihos*; who, whether from lack of e<Ju<*ation or 
material advantages or from any otluT causes, siiecially needed your pro.ection or 
to those who cannot, as y<*t, fully r*ly for their welfare upon united action. All 
this is implied in the admoniiion to maintain standards of good administration and 
of co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds. As I have said, that 
task will he no easy one, but to-day we look not to the past, but the future and I 
am optimistic enough to believe that 1 see the hand of the political barometer 
once again moving steadily towards “set fair”. From this optimism, I am not 
diverted by what has happened in the two areas to wbn h I have alluded elsewhere. 
Throughout the province your response has been very different. It has maniiested 
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itself in the keeness with which your elections have been fought, and has shown 
that you are determined to have no further part or lot with those whose misguided 
patriotism has sought to lead them along paths that are alien to the traditional and 
oft-prov^ loyalty of the Pathan race— your pride of race and qualities in which I 
see the happiest augury for your future. But you must not decsive yourselves 
into thinking that the battle has been won, and that all will now be plain-sailing. 
There must be peace within your borders, and the forces of disorder must be held in 
check. 

“Hasten Slowly” 

The Reforms which you have now been granted are, as you know, but the first 
instalment of the further measure of reforms in which you are to share equally with 
the rest of India. Your novitiate in the art of Self-Government will therefore bo 
short ; but you must see to it that it is thorough. Your feeling will, I know, be 
that there is much to do and but liitle time in which to do it. That is but natural, 
out it is for this reason all the more necessary that you should beware of being 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. 'Hasten Slowly’ must therefore be your 
guiding principle, remembering that upon the security of the foundations which you 
are now to lay, will dejieiid tlic strength and safety of the structure which is shortly 
to be built upon them. 

I now cotiimend you to the task that lies before you. In the discharge of it, 
you will have the best wishes of my-clf and of my Government and of the peoples 
of ail the provinces of India. It shall be our pricie and interest to watch your pro- 
gress and see that you justify the position of responsibility to which your province 
has now attained. 

The Budget Setsion 

The first businoss sitting of the Council commenced at Abbottabad on the 
ISth. AfAY 1932, tit was an imposing assembly of Frontier’s foremost representatives. 
Clad ill their salvars and torahs ami thick frock coats, the stalwart figures of the 
^rdcr rueriibers lent a certain air of dignity and grandeur to the Council which 
looked distinguished and businesslike in every respect. 

Following the Hweariiig-in of one nominated member, questions were answered 
after which the first Provincial Budget under the reformed constitution was presented 
by Hon’ble xMr. C. 11. Gidney. 

Fxeluding tigures for the first 17 days of April l‘J32, the provincial receipts and 
expenditure for tlie current year are estimated at 05 lakhs and 159^ lakhs respec- 
tively. Ihc subvention by the Governnnut of India for the current financial year 
will amount to 94 lakhs as a net esjienditure of 0 lakhs for the first 17 days of 
April will be adjusted in the Budget of the Central Government. In his speech 
introducing the budget estimates the Finance Member said that with the help of 
the Bubyeuiion the closing balance at the end of the year was expected to be 9^ 
lakhs. “Uurs is an economy budget,’’ be said “and a scrutiny of it will satisfy 
mernbers that every endeavour has been made to keep expenditure down to the 
minimum consistent with good administr.ition. ’ Dealing with the head ‘Police,’ Mr, 
Gidney said that if there was no deterioration in the political situation, a reduction 
u Police personnel was contemplated within the next few months, but 

should law and order bo jeopardised, there would have to be an increase from the 
present budgeted expenditure of 33 lakhs. 

Genekal Discussion on Budget 

20th, may : — That rigid economy should be exercised in the routine departments 
and more funds devoted towards nation-building activities, such as education, 
sanitation and improvement of agriculture, was the key-note of the speeches at 
tP* I?'* ®dting of the Council, when a general debate on the Budget was initiated. 
In all, 11 members spoke and considering that the Council is new to its task, opinion 
in the lobby was unanimous that the debate reached a high level of eloquence and 
well-informed criticism. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh, Leader of the Independent Opposition Party, who initiated 
the debate, delivered an impressive speech, in which he maintained that this, their 
first Budget under the Reforms, bore too much resemblance to its previous prototypes 
to b^r the im^iress of the new era, which it was supposed to introduce. In nis 
opinion, the chief feature of the Budget was the solicitude to maintain law and 

34 
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order and any attempt to promote activities beneficent fo the people in general and 
to raise them from tneir present backward state was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Budget was silent on the subject of improved sanitation, irrigation of arid areas 
and provision of industrial education. The Frontier was quite on a par in point 
of importance with the rest of India’s Provinces but a great wrong had been done 
to it by reducing the proposed subvention by about twenty lakhs and this pruning 
would launch the new regime on its career under such a severe handicap that botii 
the Reforms and the Council were in danger of proving failures. 

Among the speakers who followed, there was a remarkable unanimity that the 
immediate needs of the people should not be subordinated to the exigem'ies of the 
general administration and the maintenance of law and order, urgent though they 
were. They contrasted the amounts appropriated to education, jails and the relief of 
unemployment with those for the police, forests ami public w’orks and said they 
were quite willing to meet in moiiest surroundings rather than spend Rs. 250,000 
on a Council Hall. They urged that, with the introduction of changed conditions, a 
liberal-minded policy of trust and contidence sliould be ad()|)lcd and the more top- 
heavy departments should be compelled to cut down their expenses which would 
make for peace and contentment, thereby eliminating wasteful administrative expen- 
diture and leading the people of the Frontier into ehannels of constructive effort and 
prosperity. 

21st. MAY \ — Khan Bahadur Rahman Khan, Deputy iPresident continuing 

the debate to-day. entered a strong jilea for the fixation of the Central subvention 
at a figure adequate to the financial ncotls of the Province. He expressed the fear that 
with the introduction of central responsibility in a F(*deral system of government, 
the importance of the Frontier would he forgotten and it yvoiild bo regarded as a 
white elephant, unworthy of such considerable subvention. As regards the budget 
itself the only comment, he said, he had to maki* was that the sjxaiding departments, 
especially the Police, should be managed with the greatest economy possible. In 
this connection he appealed to the Government to lay aside the yv capon of repression 
and in a spirit of magnanimity and a far-sighted statesmanshi}» adofit a jiolicy of 
conciliation which he yvas confident yvould he readily rt'eiprocat(*d by the 

people of the Frontier so that harmony might take the place of bitlerness and op- 

probrium. 

Mr. Jlabibullah Khan (Nationalist) yvas cheered from all sides of the House 
when he said that he and his party had not eonu* to the House as wreckers, but 
with a will to work out the reforms and if the best interests of the people could be 
served thereby, he and his friends yvere quite jirejiared to eo-c^perate yvith the 
Government in all benevolent schemes. He yvas, hoyvever. constrained to say that the 
budget, as it stood, shoyved no change of heart and no solicit iuh‘ for the toiling 
masses. It was not even an economy biuigid as the Finance Mcmb**r hud described 

it, because, while lls, 33 lakhs out of a revenue of Ks. 65 lakhs had been 

appropriated for the police, including extra police, no corrcsjionding provision had 
been made for the yvelfare of the jieople. He declared that the (Government was 
intent on the maintenance of laiv and order as though that yvas the tinr qua fion 
of its existence. He challenged the Government to point out even one instance 
in which it had acted in a spirit of appreciation of the neyv order of things or to 
win the people’s co-operation. 

Mr. A. J. Hopkinson, Secretary of the Transferred Departments, in a spirited 
speech replied to the various charges made by the members against the Government. 
He said that the Government was doing everything it could to show a change of 
heart if that could only be discerned. Constitutional advance of which the Council 
was a part was the result of a change of heart. MorroviT, the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation had been partly suspended. Further proofs of change of heart might 
have been forthcoming if certain wreckers had not been laying tbemsclves out to 
frustrate the Government’s best intentions. It yvas easy to lay charges against the 
police and draw verbal pictures of how people yvere groaning under their heels. 
But when there were such demented people abroad as would make a game of burn- 
ing people’s letter boxes, how could one charge the Government with making a fetish 
of law and order ? lie appealed to critics to remove the causes of friction. They 
would find the Government not a whit less prepared than they to ameliorate the 
condition of the people. 

Nawab Muxaffar Khan, Reforms Officer and Sir Abdul Qayum, Minister, and 
Mr, Qidney, Finance Member, explained the budget and pointed out that avan with 
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the limited resources at their disposal, the Government had appropriated the maxi- 
mum amount to the naf ion-building; departments and the minimum to the spend- 
ing departments consistent with good administration. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

2Srd. MAY Voting on demands for grants was taken up in the Council, to-day. 
Only one demand, namely, the one for Es. 2,97,000 for Land Revenue 
and Stamps was passed. Several members attacked the Land Revenue administration 
and levelled charges of corruption against the department. 

The Finance Member gave a sympathetic reply, and assured the House that 
attempts would be made to remove as far as possible all the grievances mentioned 
during the discussion of this demand. 

The House rejected the demand for Rs. 80,000 for Excise and Registration. 

Speakers from all sides of the House, including Progressives, Nationalists, 
Hindus and Muslims condemned the policy of finding money for the Minister 
through the sale of li(pior and intoxicants. Many of the Urdu speeches delivered 
in support of rejection of the motion made a great impression. Members 
of the Minister’s own party (Progressives) joined hands with the Opposition on this 
issue. 

24th. MAY : — Voting on demands for grants was continued in the Council 
to-day, and six more demands w’ere passed including Forests (Rs. 66,22,000h 
Irrigation (Rs. IW.llO.CXX), General Administration (Hs. 13,15,000) and Justice 
(5,50, (KXi). 

Token ‘‘cuts’’ were moved in respect of all the major demands, but were with- 
drawn following assiiranet's from the mcmbcrs-in-chargc that the grievances, to give 
expression to which the cuts were moved, would be thoroughly investigated and re- 
dressed if possinle. 

A severe criticism of all the departments concerned was a feature of the speechea 
and, in the end. the Finance Member appealed to the members to mention 
specific grievances and i)articularisc alleged conditions of maladministration, 
while moving token “cuts’’ instead of making general charges against the 
Government. 

The departments that came in for the most severe criticism were Justice and 
Jails. Many vehement spetH'hes w(Te made in which members asked for the more 
humane trr*atment of [lolitieal prisoners. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rainnan Khmi, Deputy President, reminded the Govern- 
ment that before long they would have to deal Avith the persons who were now 
Bufieririg the rigours of the jails, and it was no good giving Mr. Gandhi alone fair 
treatment in jail. 


The Frontier Prisoners 

During question hour, it was stated that so far as the Frontier was concerned, 
between 25(n Di'ceinber 1931 and 9th May 1932 the total arrests were as follows : — 
2,GG9 under the Ordinances ; and 3.8^11 undiT the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
The total convictions were 49 under the Ordinances ; 4,2G!1 under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act ; 92 under the Froniier Regulation : and 199 under the ordinary 
law. 

Di.scrs.sioN ON Forest Demand 

Replying to the criticisms of reckless expenditure and enforcement of “begar” 
during the discus-^ion on the Forest Demand, Mr. Hopkinson, Secretary to the 
Traiisrerred Dep.artmonis, said that the officers were stricily told not to countenance 
‘begar’ and if any such charge could be proved, the oflending officials would be 
punished. He pointed out that Forests Avere the chief asset of the province and it 
was the duty of every patriotic member to support the progressive policy of the 
Government regarding I^Aresls, seeing that New Zealand Avuh not even half the forest 
area of the province was making it a forest pay many times more. 

Discussion on Irrigation Grant 

After the Forest Demand was passed without opposition Mr. Ahdul Ghafar 
Khan move<l a cut of Rs. 5 in the Irrigation Deman a. It was pointed out by the 
speakers that an entirely disproportionate amount was being spent on the noQ-produ<v 
tivo phases of irrigation such as the Upper Swat Canal and although very high 
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rates were levied from the agriculturists, the canals of the Frontier were not paying 
propositions as were canals of the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

The members from Dcra Ismail Khan also demanded that something should be 
done to irrigate their arid tracts. 

The Finance Memho' explained that Irrigation, as a whole, was a public utility 
concern and the capital expenditure undertaken thereon would give an adequate 
yield in the years to come, although he could not hold out any immediate hopes, 
that any particular limb of the irrigation system which was at present unproductive, 
would become productive forthwith. 

Demand for Economy in Administration 

The cut of Rs. 5 in respect of the General Administration was withdrawn, after 
the Finance Member had given an assurance that the Government was fully alive to 
the need for the utmost economy and that retrenchment would be cfTectcd whero- 
ever possible. In this connection, the Leader of the Op])Osition Mr. K/iuda Baksk 
asked the Government to examine the necessity of the aiinnal exodus to the hills, 
pointing out that sessions courts functioned in the plains just as well iti summer as 
in winter. 

In regard to the administration of .lustiee it was suggested that dficieney and 
not any other consideration should be the basis of recruitment to the magistracy. 
It was also observed that judges were never punctual in starting their day’s work. 

Disci ssion on Jails Grant 

Discussion on the Jail Demand was enlivened by many fervent epeeches, 
the Nationalist members declaring that the conditions inside jails were horrible 
beyond description. 

Mr. Ilopkifison replied that he also had been a prisoner during the War and had 
gone through similar experiences. 

Pir Baksh Khan, Mr. llahibnUah . Mr. Ahdiil Qaij/um Khan, Mr. Nur Baksk 
and Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan all appealed to the Government to do away with the 
flogging of political prisoners on their uncovered body and the order denying any 
sort of interviews to politicals. They said tliut such treatment rankled in the 
public mind and one whose self-re‘^I)eet had been wounded while his personal liberty 
had also been forfeited, remained an enemy throughout life. This was what the 
Government was laying in store for its<*lf in the future. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khatt added that if Mr. Gandhi had great respect for the 
English people, it was in a great measure due to his being treated as a man while 
he was their prisoner. There w(Te thousands of others in jail for similar reasons 
who had forfeited their personal liberty and the Government must treat them as 
honest men. 

Mr. Hopkinson, replying, narrated the difTiciiItiefl of the Government and said 
that otiicials were ever ready to maintain the jirisoner’s self-respect if the prisoners 
remembered that otiicials also had such a thing as self-rispect. No one 
was wantonly ill-treated and the jail manual was not an instrument of torture. 
If political prisoners after entering the jails, became guilty of incitement to 
mutiny and similar conduct, they called upon themselves the punishment prescribed 
by the law. 

The debate was adjourned. 

Dibcttsbion on Police Grant 

25th. y Voting on demands for grants coneluded in the Council to-day 
and ail the demands were passed without any reduction. 

Two ‘‘cuts” W'ere proposed, one of Ks. 5 under Jails and another of Rs. 2 lakhs 
in the Police demand. The Nationalists and Non-Moslem members combined in 
support ol the former cut but it was defeated by 18 to IG votes and the entire Jails 
demand of Rs. 8,86,900 was passed. 

There was a very keen debate on the cut under Police^ but it fell through, as a 
result of the surprising action of Nationalist members in withdrawing from the 
House just before the guillotine fell. 

The Inspector-General of Police Mr. Adam had replied to all the points raised by 
the critics of the police administration and Mr. Pir Baksk, mover of the “cut” was on 
his feet exercising his right of reply. Owing to the trend of Mr. Pir Baksh’s speech, 
the Finance Member, as Leader of the House, appealed for the maintenance of a 
semblance of reality and seriousness in the debate, by confiniug the speeches to the 
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merits or demerits of the proposals actually under consideration. The guillotine W!Wi 
then just about to fall and the Prosidcnt asked Mr. Pir Baksh to wind up his 
remarks. Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Pir Baksh gave up his right of reply, on the ground 
that the treasury members had been given more time and withdrew from the House, 
accompanied by other Nationalist members. After the withdrawal of the Opposition 
group, all the demands, including the Police demand were put from the chair and 
passed. 

Discubhion on Jailb Demand 

Discussing the Jails Demand Major Diamond, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who was specially nominated for the purpose, dealt with the criticism regarding 
whipping, banning of interviews and penal diet in jails and the treatment of women 
prisoners. Major Diamond said that whipping was entirely brought about by the 
conduct of the political prisoners. The Inspector-General of Prisons described the 
difficulties of the jail officials in dealing with political prisoners and said that in 
Haripur Jail the J,000 prisoners created such an anxious situation for the authorities 
that they had to choose between handing over the jail to the military and whipping 
the ringleaders.’ “Better that a few known ringleaders are whipped” he said, “than 
that a single innocent convict should be injured by firing”. He described how 
politicals, immediately on coming to jails, shouted slogans, snatched food from the 
convict-distributers, rushed the sector gates whenever they were opened, refused to 
surrender their clothes and abused the jail officials. He declared that they 
were non-violent neither in deed nor words, and that if they eeased to create trouble 
for the jailors, they could ensure for themselves all the comforts under the Jail 
Manual. 

Mr. 0. R. Oid7iey observed that the Government were compelled to resort to 
whipping with the greatest reluctance. He emphasised that political prisoners were 
whipped not because they were political prisoners, but because only such drastic 
action could ensure the safety of the jails. Indeed, on one occasion, military 
assistance had to be called for control of the Haripur jail, and in his opinion a 
serious calamity was averted thcjeby. As regards interviews, Mr. Gidney said that 
most of the prisoners were surreplitously keeping up contact with the outside world 
not for their private affairs, but to foment more trouble and to incite others to 
create trouble. As regards the charge that only one woman visitor has visited the 
Haripur jail, the Finance Member said that the Government had invited many ladies 
to visit jails, but they had refused. Concluding, the Finance Member said that no 
prisoners wouM be whipped and no jail penalties inflicted if ho behaved properly. 

A few Hindu members, including Rai Saheb Mfhar Ohand Khanna. 
vot(Ki in favour of the cut of Rs. 5 in the Jail demand, which was however passed 
in full. 

Motion For “Crx” in Police Grant 

A “cut” of rupees two lakhs was proposed in the Police demand of Rs. 2,86,50,00 
and argumiMits a<lvanced in support thereof were that extra police were no longer 
necessary and that there were any number of policemen on guard at the European 
dance halls, clubs, bungalows, and mt'cting places, while the city was ill-guarded. 
The police were setting a bad example by indiscriminate use of their lathis, and the 
police, as a department, were made too much of. 

Many members paid glowing tribute’s to the Frontier Police, including Mr. Kur 
Baksh and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim Khan, but the latter also declared that, to 
the coming era of the people’s Government, police subordinates w’ere leaving an 
undesirable legacy and bad tradition, by being too free with their lathis. Others 
including Natvab Zada Allah Nairax Khan (Dera Ismail Khan), uttered a note of 
warning, that any weakening of the police in the Frontier would be fraught with 
gra^e danger to the whole of India. 

Mr. Allah Naicax Khan denied that the police were to blame for the calamities 
of Oawnporc and Dera Ismail Kban. On the other hand, they only illustrated the 
consequences of weakening the police force as at Oawnpore. 

Mr. Adam, Inspector-General of Police, quoted figures to show that crime was 
on the increase in spite of all the talk of non-violence and harmony and that 
registered crimes showed a rise of 55 per cent as compared with 1029. He asked 
the Leader of the Opposition, who had been a Public Prosocuter for five years, how 
many cases of extorted confessions and false cases (as he had alleged) he had 
brought to the Government’s notice during his official regime. The Inspector- 
General of Police stoutly defended the Frontier Police, and said that they were 
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second to none throughout India in respect of loyalty and devotion to duty. They 
nad nianfully handled the situation, which they had been suddenly called upon to 
face throughout the districts, and if they did not always act too gently, that was 
because they could not deal with organised lawlessness in that manner. While 
admitting that no police force was perfect, Mr. Adam said that if the criticisms 
proved anything, it was that the Frontier Police who were drawn from excellent 
material, were in need of more training and he hoped that when shortly 
be came forward with a proposal for a police training school, the House would 
readily accept it. 

The House at'this. stage adjourned. 

Non- Official Rebolutions 

A/A F:— Non-oflicial business was taken up in the Council to-day, 
when four resolutions were discussed, of which one was passed with the concurrence 
of the (rovernment, one was withdrawn and the third rejected. The fourth resolu- 
tion relating to co-operative credit societies was under discussion when the Iloiise 
adjourned. 


Releare of ITatikiiel Prisoners 

Mr. IJabihuUah Khan (Nationalist) moved that the Governor-in-Council bo pleased 
to release the Hathikhcl prisoners convicted in connection with the incident of 
knied^^ which a large number of persons, including Captain Asheroff, were 

members including Messrs. Pir Bahsh and Khnda Baksh as well as 
Khan Bahadur Ahdul Rahim Khan and Rai Buhib A/c/iarc/iern^/ AT/ianna, 8iip})orted the 
resolution, while Maulvi Aur Baksh withdrew his amendment, and associated him- 
selt with the mover. It was stated that only five out of the 3S persons convicted 
in connection with the incident were now in prison, and that this was a fit case for 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy which would soothe the whole of Bannu 
territory Moreover, in the action that was then resorted to, the pcojile had been 
Buln^ciently punished and a magnanimous gesture now would not be out of place. 
I have groat faith in the magnanimity of the Government’’, said Mr.| Uabibullah, 
and I appeal to the Government to forget and forgive.” 

Mr. Oidney, Finance Member, giving the history of the incident, said that while 
a platoon of military under Capt. Asherofr were drawn up at a hamlet to reinforce 
the pf^bee, a large liishker who uere armed with rifles, ndvanciai and opened fire on 
^apt. Asheroff’s men. result irig in nine soldiers being killed and ten being wounded. 
Capt. Asheroff himself was killed. It was not an unarmed non-vioh nt crowd as had 
been alleged, hut the following of two ring-leaders who were openly inciting the 
trans-border tribes to rise against the British Government. The condemned persons 
had been convicted of murder, and they were not political prisoners in any sense 
of the term. The Finance Member said that he was then an Executive Officer of 
the district and he had personally told Captain Asheroff' not to open fire unless 
provocation w.as offered. There was no proof to bear out the siiggiistion that Cajit. 
Asheroff had gone and pulled the beard of Mullah Abdul Qadir, while the latter 
was addressing a gathering of non-violent Congressmen. On the other hand, (.'iipt. 
Asheroffs men were first fired ujion by the Mullah’s men, who w-ere intent on mur- 
der. As a further proof of the temper of the crowd, Mr. Gidney stated that an 
attempt was just then made to murder the Political Officer. These were fired upon 
while proceeding in a car. 

Mr. BahihuUnh Khan, replying to the debate, maintained that it was a crowd of 
non-violent Congressmen who had no intention of bringing about armed insurrection. 
The Government had been gravely misinformed. They should release the remaining 
prisoners, if for no other reason because they were convicted by a jirga under the 
Frontier Regulation without a proper judicial trial. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost without a division. 

Water Bupply to Teri Country 

Speaking on his resolution asking for an adequate water supply for Teri country, 
Natvab Bax Muhammad Khun described how the villagers there had sometimes to 
walk as many as ten miles to fetch water bo that in one trip they had to 
traverse about twenty miles' for a small supply of water, spending nearly eight 
hours daily in its collection. He claimed that his tribe was one of the brightest 
jewels of the British Crown and if the benign Government could not extend to them 
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the ameeities of railways and canals, they could at least bring within their reach 
the heavenly blessing of pure water. 

Nawah Muxaffar Khan gave his experiences and counselled self-help through 
local channels and private efforts in the first instance, a suggestion which was 
assailed by Nationalist members as the philosophy of text books. They declared 
that they were hardly in a position to help themselves. 

Mr. Burket and Mr. Gidncij, on behalf of the Government, observed that the 
question had long been under' the consideration of the Government and experiments 
were in hand to find out the most economical means of supplying water to the 
Teri country. The great difficulty was of course money, but they assured the 
House that there was every possibility of their plans maturing this year. 

Expansion of Co-operative Credit 

Several members supported Khan Ohulam Haider Khan's resolution in favour 
of opening co-operative credit societies and extending the system throughout the 
province. 

Mr. Ropkinson, Secretary, Transferred Departments however uttered a note of 
warning that in this sphere more haste meant less speed, as Lad been the experience 
of most other provinces throughout India. He said that these co-operative institutions 
should be careiully nurtured and watched and the Frontier should guide itself from 
the experience of other provinces. 

27th. ifAT:— The Budget session of the Council . concluded .to-day. Khan 
Bahadur Qhalani Haider Khan's resolution in favour of starting co-operative 
credit societies in the districts where they have not yet been started and 
increasing their number where they already exist, was accepted by the Government, 
and it was passed without any opposition. 

Mr. Hopkinson reiterated that any hasty advance in Co-operative effort was 
frauvht with the danger of the movement itself receiving a serious setback from 
whiem it might take long to recover. The experience of others was before them. As 
the movement was es.seiitially based on self-help, it was necessary that there should 
be as little official interference in the work of these societies as possible. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

Another resolution which was passed without opposition, was that moved by Mr. 
llahihullah Khafi recommending that immediate measures should be taken for 
making adequate provision for the construction of tanks and wells for the supply 
of drinking water in the barren tracts of the Hazara, Bannu, Kohat and D. I. Khan 
districts. 

Punjab Munktpal Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Pir Baksh (Nationalist j introduced a Bill to amend the Punjab Municipal Act 
1911 as applied to the North-West Frontier Province empowering Municipal 
Committees to prohibit by notice the keeping of brothels or the residence of public 
prostitutes in the Municipal areas. The Bill sought to impose penalties for non- 
compliance with a notice of such prohibitions. 

Mr. Pir Baksh traced the history of the agitation against prostitution in the Frontier 
culminating in the resort to direct action in Bannu and Kohat and said that 
Section 152 of the Punjab Municipal Act was a great obstacle in the way of the 
municipalities, dealing with this social curse. Lengthy trials and the difficulty of 
adducing direct evidence of prostitutions were other difficulties to meet which he 
had provided for summary trials and the eligibility of evidence regarding the repu- 
tation of the accused. 

The Finance Member described these provisions as taking a leaf out of the Ordi- 
nances to which he supposed the mover strongly objected. 

Maulvi Nur Baksh raised the point that tinkering with the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Criminal Procedure Code in a provincial enactment was hardly permissible. 
He was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill but public interest demanded 
that it should be circulated for eliciting opinion on its provisions and he therefore 
moved its circulation. This was supported by the Government. 

Mr. Hopkinson said that the Government hesitated to break new ground in 
respect of social legislation, except in matters of urgent importance. While the 
Government was always eager to take public opinion with it, it had no mind to 
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outstrip it. Because the Government supported the motion for circulation, it should 
not therefore be supposed that the Government was opposed to measures of social 
reform. The Government’s object was to allow public opinion to crystallise on this 
issue and circulation would not entail a delay of more than four months. 

Mr. Khuda Baksh opposed the amendment and ho was supported by Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Erdiim Khan, who 8uo:gestcd that if an improvement was all that 
was desired, the Bill mi^ht be referred to a select committee. 

The Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum appealed to the Nationalist benches not to 
think that the Government was composed of reactionaries opposed to progress of any 
kind. 

The amendment was put and carried, after a division had been claimed. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

The debate on Mr. Rahilmllnh' s resolution followed the lines of that on Nawab 
Baz Muhammad Khan of Teri's, only the conditions in some of the districts 
affected by his resolution were described as worse than in Teii. 

Maul VI Nur Bakhsh declared that people had sometimes to migrate from their 
villages bag and baggage, because water coulil not be obtain(‘d for miles and miles 
around. In addition to this hardship, they had also to go without schools and 
hospitals, because these could not exist unless there was siiffieient water for all. 

Rai t^ahib Rochiram observed that serious diseases which kept the people bed- 
ridden for years were prevalent in these tracts owing to scarcity of water, which 
when available at nil was muddy and gerrn-laden. 

Mr. Thompson, Revenue Commissioner, gave a sympathetic reply and said that the 
Government was doing everything it could to alleviate the distress arising from 
scarcity of water, but it would take sometime before the Government’s plans w^ere 
put into execution. 

High School ror CBrls in’ Peshawar 

Mr. Meharchand Khanna moved a resolution urging the establishment of a High 
School for girls in Peshawar. He complained that the N. W. F. (Tovernment was 
not spending on female education even u fraction of what the Punjab was spending, 
and it was high time that the Government opened a high school for girls at 
Peshawar. 

Sardar Raja Svigh supported the resolution. Manlvi Nur Baksh withdrew his 
amendment in order to facilitate its easy passage. The resolution, however, could 
not be put for want of time, and a large number of people who were watching the 
debate, were disappointed. 

The Budget fecssion then concluded. 
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The Panjab Legislative Cooocil 

The Punjab Muni^pal Amend, bill 

Th^ Bndcf't BOfision of the Punjab Lec:is’afive C^oiinoil opf'nod at Lahore on the 
25th. FEBRUARY, 19.32 with Oh'-udhun Shahal)iid<lin in the chair. Tiie ottendence 
WflB full. After new niemlx'rs had laketi (lie oath of allt‘gianee. questions concerning 
local interests w’ero answen'd by the ofiicial inf‘ml)ers. 'Ihe reports of the select 
committees on the Payijah Servire i'ommission Bill and on the Punjab Nurses' 
Registration bill were presented to the House. 

The Hon’ble Dr Ookulchand Nar^ng. Minister for lineal Self- Government next 
moved that the Punjab Municipal (Amfndmrnt) Bill, which was introduced in the 
last Session of the Council, be referred to a schet cominiitee. consisting of twelve 
members. Dr. Narang, giving the r(‘a«ona its rcfcrcn<‘e to a sehet committee, 
Baid that he would welcome suggestions and amendments whu*h would occur to 
members in the select committee and that the amendments would receive Lis beet 
consideration. 

There was a hot discussion over the selection of members to the select committee. 
Some more names were suggested to be added to the list of members mentioned by 
the mover. 

At this stage, Sir Ilrnry Crnik said the number of members on a select com- 
mittee should be as few as* possible. Oiherwi.sc, there would be a burden in these 
days of stringency. 

After some discussion, nine more names w’cre added, out of which six Would be 
local members, who would not get any travelling allo^Yanee. 

The Council at this stage adjourned till the 29th instant. 

Revival of Middle School Examination 

29th. FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day Mr. E. Maya Das's resolution 
recommending the Government to rescind the Education de|)artment’B circular 
directing the reinstitution for Anglo- vernacular schools of an examination equivalent 
to the previous Middle School examination, sueci'ss in winch is prescribed as 
obligatory for promotion to IX class. The mover said that this examination was 
abandoned in 1904 as it was then found that the minds of teachers and the pupils 
were constantly fixed on passing examin.ntions rather than on study. The circular 
says that the introduction of this r'xamination would lessen the number of failures 
at the matriculation stage. The speaker said than at. the matriculation stage already 
the percentage of failures were much less than at the Intermediate or the B. A. 
stage. The proposal would unnecessarily burden the students' minds, put more ex- 
penditure on parents, and discourage education after class VIII. 

The resolution was supported by members from all sides of the bouse. No 
speaker opposed it except the Director of Public Instruction Mr. Anderson, who 
said that toe main object of introduction of the proposed examination was to reduce 
the number of failures at the matricuiatioo standard, which were due to too maiijr 
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promotion in the earlier cla««*. There was no undue “HoftSS 

boy* underwent an examination at that stage, and the expeodltare Wii 
than Rs. 7 after seven years' educational career. 

PtTTftr.PT FOR 1032-33 


In presenting the budget to the Council on the 3rd. MARCH, Sir Henry Craik, 
Fina»)ce n)(*mi)er, painted a depreHsing picture of the prtivincial finances. ii6 Mid 
that the final accounta of the previous year Bhowed revenue receipts of 65 
below the esiitnafed. Instrad of the current year opefiing with a credit balance of 32 
lakhs, it actually opened with a deficit balance of 10 lakhs. As the result of enor- 
mous rern'ssiotis of land revenue and abiana, totalling 159 lakhs, and also the fall in 
receipts iinder other heudn, the actual revenue for the current year was now expec- 
ted to b»" lyi crori 8 h 88 than th«- budg' t cHtimate. Total redu(Mion of expenditure in 
the current year cfh cied by econotnics had been 1U8>2 lakhs gross, or 81 lakhs net. 

During the current year, capital expenditure cstunated at 215 lakhs had been 
reduced to 192 lakhs. The whole of tins would have to be met from borrowing 
except 14 luklis representing excess of recoveries over out-goings in the Provincitu 
Loan Account. 

Turning to the prospects for the year beginning Ist April next, Sir Henrx' Craik 
said that the scliedulc of new exficndit nre hud been reduced consitlerably below the 
modest figure of last year, from 40 to 21/^ lakhs of which only 5 lakhs was really 
new expenditure, the remainder hettig merely for Establishment. The total expendi- 
ture chargcaldt* to revenue had l)cen reduced to 982 lakhs, being the lowest since 
the redonns exci pt the year 192J-24. The* revenue estimate had been formed midway 
between the normal year and the worst j)ossible year hitherto experienced. The gap 
between these two figures was slightly over a crore and a half and a carefully 
considered estirnaie of individual departments came to a figure under all ordinary 
beads of 1,038 lakhs, which was about three quarters higher than the actual 
revenue of the curiciit year. If this amount would be realised, there would be a 
surplus over expenditure of 50 lakhs to which would he added 27 lakhs for extraordi- 
nary receipts. Capital account had been estimated at 159 lakhs as against 192 lakhs 
for the current year. This expenditure would be met by borrowing save to the extent 
of 14 liikbs. 

Turning to the report of the llevcnuo Sources Committee he observed : “No’really 
consideralile addition to our revenue can be expected wMthin the present limited field 
for provincial laxaiion even if the time weie opportune for the imposition of fresh 
provincial taxation.” Finally he said : “A tentative forecast of revenue and ex- 
penditure prepared by tlie Finance Department for the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38 
seems to siiow that evim without allowing for any further expansion in one nation- 
building activities, if will take us five years of slow recovery to wipe out the accu- 
mulated revenue dcfi-di of 152 lakhs.” 


Protection AixaInst Molestation Bill 


4tk. M ARCll :—V>y 42 against 2l votes the Founcil referred to a select committee 
to-day Mr. Faw Mahomed's 1‘unjub Proiection Against Molestation Bill, which is 
ba^ed upon the lntimidaii*Mi Oialiimnce of 1910 and punishes all offences under it, up 
to six months or with a fine or both, for two years after the passage of the Bill. 

The mover said that picketing was accentuating communal feelings and therefore 
he thought it, his duty to prevent the evil. 

Mr. Naretidranath said that as the Civil Disobedience Movement was not 
strong in this province there was hardly any necessity for enacting such a bill. 

Pandit Nanakchand ^ald that the CJoverninent apparently did not need 

this measure. Dc dui not nnclerstand why the Bill was brought forward. 

Mr. Rkah Mahomed said that under the provisions of the Bill, the police 

could arrest pet sons iiromiscuously for even whispering to others to take to 

Swadeshi. Khah Bahadur Din Mahornal said that the bill would affect the sale of 

Swadeshi goods. 

The Legal Remembrancer said that there were no provisions in the Bill which 
were foreign to a similar law which once existed in England. 

Mr. Abdul Ohani said that the Council would be doing a very grave disservice 
to the Government, by putting the Bill on the statute book. 

Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhoturam, while opposing the giving of powers to the 
police, suggested that the Bill be referred to a select committee to report by the 7th 
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May next. He thoufrht that if the Ciril Disobedience Movement died out, then the 
Bill could be dropped, otherwise the House would proceed with it. 

Mr. Mohammad Sadiq said that the Bill was a wild cat, desip^ned to devour 
the bird of freedom. Under its provisious, a father could be jailed for asking his son 
to go to school. 

Mr. MukandlaX Puri said that he was informed that the Government of India 
was seriously considering the bringing forward of all Ordinances iu the form of a Bill 
before the Assembly. So, why not wait for that occasion ? 

Mr. Faix Mahomed, replying to the debate, referring to those who attributed 
motives, said that those who were guilty, thought others to be so. As regards the 
necessity for the Bill, he thought that if he did not introduce it people would think 
that while the Viceroy was issuing Ordinances to restore peace, Indians were doing 
nothing. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

10th, MARCH When the Council re-a8Beml>led to-day for voting Government 
demands for grants a surprising development occurred. 

Mr. Mukandlal Puri moved that the Budget presented by the Government was 
most ambiguous and quite contrary to the usual practice. lie expressed his inability 
to table any “cut” motion in the absence of detailed figures. The President called 
upon the Government to explain. 

Sir Henry Craik. Finance Member, said that it was done as several members in 
1930 had complainea that the budget was too lengthy. This question should not be 
taken at this stage, he suggested, as it would lead to the wastage of a lot of time 
and money. 

Beveral non-official members pressed for detailed information and asked for 
the adjournment of the House in order to enable the Government to supply full 
details. The motion was rejected, as all the official and uominattd membtrs were 
against the proposal. 

After this. Mr. Nanakchand moved for half an 'hour's adjournment, which was 
accepted by the House. 

During the adjournment non-official members decided that instead of an adjourn- 
ment for two or three weeks, a week’s adjournment should be oved. 

When the House re-assembled Mr. Chhoturam moved that the House be adjourn- 
ed from the 14th to 21 st. during which time the House should be supplied with the 
necessary information. 

The President at this stage said that as days for discussing the budget were 
fixed by the Governor, he would communicate the views of the House to him and 
the decision thereon would be conveyed to the House the next day. 

Later on, at the suggestion of the Government, a committee of four non-official 
members was formed in order to seek from the Government the particular informa- 
tion wanted by the members from time to time. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Government demand for “Land 
Bevenue”. 

Mr. C. H. Chhoturam moved that ;th6 ’grant be reduced by Re. 73,400 by bring- 
ing the post of Director of Land Records under reduction. 

On an assurance given by the Chief Secretary, that as much reduction as possible 
would be made in this connection, the mover withdrew his motion. 

lUh. MARCH Speeches pointing to the deplorable condition of the Punjab Zamtn- 
dars were made to-day in the Council which passed the first token cur in the land revenue 

S ‘ant. The Government spokesman, Mr. Calvert, financial commissioner, said the 
overnment was doing what it possibly conld to give relief to the zamindars who 
were bit by the world- wide slump. Thereafter the land revenue demand was 
granted. A cut of one Ukh in excise demand to press the Government for economy 
in the department and another token cut against patwariee' record inspection lee 
were defeated. 

J4th, MARCH grants in respect of forests (Rs. 1,368,600), forest capital 

expenditure (Rs. 4,067,00()), registration (Bs. 74,300, and irrigation (Rs. 8,952.9(^) 
were voted to-day by the Council without any cuts. Several cuts were moved in 
respect of these grants but were either reject^ or withdrawn. 

On a token cut moved by Khan Bahadur Mian Mahomed Bay at Qureehi in the 
Irrigation Demand, to protest against the high water rates, the mover argued that 
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when the price level bad shrunk and the economic distreM had overpowered the 
samindars, a cut in rales was mr>8t essential. 

Haja Narendranath said that the water-rate should be fixed at such a leyrf that 
every poor peasant would be able lo pay it. When the rates of all commodities had 
fallen down, why were the Government maintaining the old rates ? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh said that the Punjab was an agricultural province, and It 
was more hardly hit than the other part of India, there being no industry in the 
province. The pricr^ of commodities had fallen. The present circumstance showed 
that the prices would not rise in the near future. The future price of wh^t was 
liki ly to be less than it was at present. It would be impossible for the zemindar to 
meet both ends. 

Mr. Nanakchavd Pandit said that excepting a few big landlords, the zemindars 
were ready to part with their land, as they could not pay the land revenue aod the 
water-rate. 

/7<A. The Government policy for recruitment to Government posta 

was enunciated by Mr. C. C. Oarbet, Chief Secretary, in the Council to-day when 
communal matters again loomed large during cu b on demands for grants. 

Mr. E. Mayndas ^ Christian) moved another cut to point out the smallness of 
the number in the Irrigation Depaitment of those communities that were stated in 
the census returns as ‘^others”. 

Hindu members urged a statement of policy by the Government in regard to 
appointments. 

Mr. Garbet, Chief Secretary, said ‘‘others” communities in the Punjab represented 
3.6 per cent only, including 2 cent Christians and Jains, Buddhists and Parseet. 
As regards recruitment to the Punjab Government Secretariat, as long as the candi- 
date, who from his family record could be trust<*d with secret files, was available 
and was elficient, that was about all the Government looked for. Christian represen- 
tation among the Engineers in the Irrigation Department was 11.1 per cent and 
among Deputy Collectors was 2.7 per cent. A general principle was followed by 
the Govern racMit in recruitment to Government posts and 50 per cent of the reemit- 
raent was given to Muslims and 50 per cent to non-Muslims. Of the latter 50 per 
cent was given to Sikhs and 33 per cent to others. The speaker pointed out how 
difficult it was to regulate the proiX)rtion of representatives of communities, des- 
cribed as “Others”, but he assurel them that the Government would make an 
endeavour to ke<‘p an allotment scheme in view when making new appointments. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jotiprasad movt^i a token cut to protest against the method of recruitment 
in the Irrigation Department, particularly against the circular issued in the 
Department to the effect that, during the retrenchment in the temporary establish- 
merit, Muslims should be spared because of the paucity of Muslims in the perma- 
nent establishment. 

Captain Sikandar Bayat Khan, Revenue Member, said the Mahomedans were 
much less in proportion to others in the pt'rmanent establishment. Therefore, it was 
onl^ just and fair that steps should be taken to safeguard their interests. 

The Hindu moml)ers urged the Government to state the definite policy, which th^ 
were following in recruitment for posts and objected to efficient men being debarred 
from public services, due to their belonging to particular communities. 

The Muslim members demanded that in view of the importance and largenesa of 
their community as compared with other communities in the Punjab, more poato 
should in justice be held by Muslims. The cut was rejected without m division. 

J8ih. MARCH : — That Financial Commissioners were remnants of the old bureau- 
sratio form of government and these posts should be abolished were among tbs 
arguments put forwaid bv the supporters of Mr. Allah DadkharCs, motion in tbs 
Council to-day urging a lakh of rupees cut in general administration demand. 

Mr. Allah Dudkhan said that in 19J6 there was only one Financial Commissioner 
but since the introduction of reforms, two posts of Financial Commissioners have been 
ereated. Government has ignored the recommeudation of the Retrenchmeut (Join- 
JDittee to abolish one post. 

Mr. Corbettf Chief Secretary, said that there were three Financial Oommissioners 
before reform and a third post had been abolished following the taking over of the 
Income-tax Department bv the Government of India. The Punjab ^treuchmeut 
Committee had undoubtedly leoommeuded the abolitioa of the post of one Fuumeiil 
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Commissioner, but Government who had more expert knowledge on the point, 
thought that abolition was not advisable. The eIect(Mi members attacked Govern- 
ment for not touching the high salaried posts and giving untenable excuses for 
retaining them. 

Mr. Calvert, Financial Commissioner, enumerated the various duties of the 
Financial CommissiomT, includitjg executive judicjnl and ailvisory. 

Mr. Naiiakchand Paudtt said the post of Financial Commissioner ^vns a remnant 
of the old bureaucratic form of government and was an ob>^tacle in bringing about 
the reduction in the salaries of many high paid oflicers. Ft»r example, when they 
approached the President for a cut in his salary, he pointed out to the high 
Bfllaries of ministers and when the ministers and executive councillors were 
approached thiy pointi'd out the ollicers working under them namely, the Financial 
Commissioners and othtTs. 

Mr, Miles Iri/ing, second Financial Commisssioner, said he eonld not understand 
why some members thoiighr that one post, of Financial ( ’ommi^^siomT was supeiflnous. 
Did they see one of the C 'inmissioners loitering about during ofliee hours or sleeping 
in ofhci ? He hid no doubt that they did wa'^te two months of tlieir every year 
sitting m the t'onned when t: ey could have been touring ai)out and doing useful 
work giving advice. But that wastage of lime was not due to their fault. 

Sir Henry Craik said this reduction of a f w thousand rupees ironflily wns not 
real economy as the provincial revenue would lose much more by the aholition of 
this post raiher tlian gain as the Financial Fommission'us brought three-tifr lis 
of the revenue. The Punjab finau'uil i>ositioii was envied by almi>9i all provinces 
and the financial position of ’he Punjib was du«' to a wonderful irrigation system 
which was designed by the Financial ('ornmissioners. 

The motion was rejected, 25 voting for and 42 against it. 

Cut in Ministers’ Salaries 

23rd. MARCH : — A storm followed the use of a Persian cottplet of the poet 
Sheikh Sadi, in the Conned to-day. by a non-olficial member during the debate on 
a motion for a cut in the Minister’s alarics. 

Mr. Habthullah moved a cut to rednei* the Ministers’ salaries (which after a ten 
per rent reduction siood at Ks. 4.r)(Kb to Rs. He said that the cut was not 

for censuring the Miiiisr« rs but uas in« rely intended as a niensure of economy. 

Several Moslem speakers siipfiortcd the mover, criticising the Ministers' “easy 
offi<‘e-hout s’', and point mg out the economic conditi<m of the jirovinee. 

Hindu members opposed the “‘Ut” bui suL^gcstiHl lliat the (jufsiion should b« 
handled in such a way that the Ministers might be induced voluntarily to reduce 
their salarns. 

The Ministers did not participate in the debate, hut Sir Henry Cratk Finance 
Member, oppesing the “cut”, said that in the intcr.-st of go id govcrninenf. the 
Minisiers’ salaries should he suffi' icnl to attract the best, typo of p»'r‘<ons. It would 
be very regrettable if ihe Governor approaclied numbers to iiecojne Minist<rs and the 
offer was rifu.^^id. The Ministrr.-^’ sal.iries did not carry tin* privilcgt's of Government 
service in the slmpe of leave, pensions, and provident fund, and t!ie Mmisier had 
greater responsihiliiy than most, of the Government, servants. Reduction motions 
bad been brought three tinies in the Ot>uncil, and such moiions acted as a 
Damocles’ swoid over the Ministers’ heads. The best coutsc for the tUiuncil W’ould 
be to reduce the salaries of the Ministers to be appointed in the future Councils. 

The motion vas rejecUed. 

The Local Brlf-Gov( rnment Minister, Dr. Gokvlchand Narnng, then rose to 

S rotest against the couplet used by Mr. Ahmed Yar Khan DaiiUana, which Dr. 

faraiig said, meant that wbrn the rouiiiry wjis burning, flic Mimsttrs who had nO 
sense of honour were rolling in luxury. This cast a rcflectimi not only on the 
Ministeis but on the Government M» mliers and was an expression tliat noliody could 
use outside the House. He ohjicud lo the al)use nf his privilege liy a member. 

The Minifler for E'lucaiion, Mr. Teroxc Kha^i Noon, imgtily pointed out that on 
A similar occasion firevionsly , the Presidoi.t liad foiced a remaik to be withdrawn, 
tweniy-four hours after the dihate vns over. 

After eousultation with the Council Secretary, the President called upon Mr* 
Dauhana to withdraw the remark, 

Mr, Dau/tana refused to witiidraw the remark, on the ground that the meaning 
of the couplet was uot that which Dr. Naraug assumed. 
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The President and other memberfl, who claimed to have rend Persian, said that the 
couplet waH likely to he interpreted in an ohjeetionable manner. 

Mr Zafarullah pointed ont that the Becretary of State for India had used the 
term in the Commons, “Doi'^s hark, but the earavan pa^^ses on’’ and asked whether 
the couplet us(‘d by Mr. Daultana could not be allowed as parliaientary languags, 
in the same manner. 

The President however differed, and called upon Mr. Daultana to withdrew the 
couplet. Mr. Daultana, W'hile disagreeing with the other meaning, withdrew the 
couplet. 

24th. With the exception of three rupees which were'cut from ‘the land 

revenue, canal, water rares and ('oiincil secretariat demands, the whole of the Budget 
was passed to-day by guillotine. Demands for ‘police and jads’ were not reached. 
A censnro motion by a token cut to protesr against the policy of the Minister of 
Locil S“lf-(ilovcrnmeMt for appointing executive officers in mnmcipaliti“S fad*^d. 

Mr. Matfadn^ withdrew his rcsolotion urging ttie withdrawal of the Education 
departments circular anmuinciiig that from next year a pnlilic examination would 
be held at the stage of Anglo- vernacular middle class, following an assurance of the 
Education Minister that ih** circular w'ould not he cnforc<'d and he would submit 
the whole proposal for consideration by the Ivlncation Bnh-t'ommitfec. 

The Government next a<*ccpte<i Mr. Muk'indlnl Puri's resolution urging that those 
Muxhabi Mi itoncliahic) Siktis who did not follow th** profession of scavengers ehriuld 
not be made to clean laterincs when in jail. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

THE APRIL MAY SESSION 

Punjab Muniuipal Amenpmknt Biur. 

28th. APPIL : — The April-May session of the Conned eommenecd at Lahore with 
the Punjih Municipal Amendnu n’t Bill « • -imnre I hy Hon. Dr. Gokulehand Narnng. 
Minister for L 'C d iovcrnmi iit. T!i • Bill soiikdit lo unTcase Government control 
0v» r mnui np ilii les in ihc Piinjih through (fovnanment nffi d ah. including the deputy 
commissioners, cornnussioiu rs and the L 'cal Gov. rnment Boarfl. with a view to 
enquire into the affiirs of committees for ascertaining wheilvT municipalities were 
being 8 itisfactorily ndmimstcrctl and also with a view to suspending or prohibiting the 
doing of a-ns in ’excels of th*' i>owcrs confe rred on them by law or contrarv to the 
interests of the pulilic or likely to cam-e waste or damage to mnnicipd funds or 
property or likely to lead to a breach of the peace or to encourage lawlessness or 
cause iidiiry or annoyance. 

Dr, \aran(f preMeiiied to the Ilonse the report of the sehet committee on the Bill. 

Some memheis nosed objections, firstly, on the ground that the report as presented 
was not the one whu-h they had signed ; secondly, that it contained certain 
claiist 8 which went beyond the scope ('f the hill : and thinlly, tluit it suggested 
the raising of taxation for the mainfenanec of an inspci torate for inspecting niuniei* 
palities. After a lengthy discussion for over three hours the President upheld the 
objections and throw out the report. 

The President also held that when the meetings of a select committee concluded 
the select committee became defunct ; hence the hill could not be further proceeded 
with ; the only course was to iniroduee a fresh bill. 

On the motion of the Revenue Member, the House agreed to refer to a select 
committee a bill protecting certain wild animals. 

Molestation Bill 

5th. AfAY: — The non-official measure Picketing and Molestation Bill, which pro- 
posed to penalise all forms of picketing and loitering was thrown out in the Council 
to-day by the President’s ruling. The author of ihc Bill. Mr. Faix. A/o/ia mad. introduced 
the report of the select committee which was characterised as illegal hy Mr. Mohan- 
lal who saiil that not only the Bill (report ?) had not been signed hy *lhe committee 
memhers, but its contents were incorrect. Mr. Sale, legal remembrancer, who acted 
as secretary of the select commi<tee, admitted that a blank paper whereon were ob- 
tained the signatures of the memhers of the committee had been attached to tho 
report which was, however, quite correct. 

The President ruliMi that the report was not properly signed. Therefort 
automatically the Bill was thrown out and a fresh Bill would hare to 1^ 
intioduoecL 
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Reduction op Crops Dues and Railway Freight 

A/il 7:— Two resolutions were paBsed bv the Council to-day. The first 
recommended to the Government that all dues for the rabi crops of this year 
throughout the province be reduced by 50 per cent., and the second resolution 
recommended to the Government that an urgent representation be made to the Gov- 
ernment of India advocating the necessiiv for the reduction of railway freights on 
food grains generally, and that an immediate reduction be made in respect of the 
food grams carried to the ports of Calcutta and Karachi, in particular. 

A gloomy picture of the economic condition of the agriculturists was painted by 
speaker after speaker, while discussing the first resolution. Captain Sikandar Hayat 
Khan, Revenue Member, admitted the plight of the zamiodars owing to the drop in 
the prices of the produce but pointed out that the enormous remissions granted 
totalled so far four and a half crores. The Government had, also, reduced the ex- 
penditure and were in favour of further remissions. The retrenchment Committee 
had recommended a saving of Rs. 240 lakhs and the Government had already effected 
savings of two crores of rupees ; and further savings had been st ipped by the 
members themselves who urged the abandonment of that scheme of retrenchment for 
that. He opposed the resoluiion on the ground that it urged a uniform reduction 
of 50 per cent, and not a redaction according to the extent of the distress in particular 
areas. The resolution was carried by 41 against 24 votes. 


Punjab Municipal Amend. Bill 

10th. MAY — The Council referred to a select committee to-day the Miiniepial 
Amendment Bill which aimed at better municipal administration and a more judi- 
cious spending of the public money by mnnieipal officers. It vrill bo remembered 
that the bill was introduced in the Council last year and was thrown out by the 
President’s ruling on April 28. 

This morning Dr. Ookulchand Narang, Minister for IjOcal Self-Government, in- 
troduced a fresh bill almost similar to that which emerged from the select committee 
and then moved for its reference to a sek'Ct committee. 

The Hindu party supported the measure, while the Unionist Nationalist party, 
consisting mostly of Muslims and almost entirely of rural members opposed the 
bill tooth and nail inter alia on the ground that the bill takes away the powers given 
to the people under the last reform. 

Mr, Marsden, secretary for I^ocal S(*lf-Government, said that there was no doubt 
that municipal administration in the Punjab was a failure. The auditors had com- 
plained to the Government that their objections were not being attended to and 
therefore there was no use in conducting audit in municipal accounts. The Govern- 
ment was being pestered with complaints by the people in and outside the province 
about the non-payment of bills by the municipalities and other matters. Another 
terrible evil in ihe municipalities was the deliberate dishonesty of the municipalities 
and there had been regrettable increase recently of embtzzlernent of municipal funds 
by the municipal staff. He gave innumerable instances in support of his ubegaiions. 
Both the motions of Dr. Gokulchand Narang, firstly for the iutruductioii and 
secondly for reference to a select committee, were carried by an overwhelming 
majority. Thereafter the leader of the Unionist Party said that as his party was in- 
adequately represented in the select committee the four members (out of 14) of his 
party would not serve on the committee. 

The President that the House had elected 14 members and they had all ex- 
pressed tbeir willingnesB to serve on the commiUce. Tiierefor#* ibe only course for 
them was to resign. 

Dr, Ookulckand Narang said that it was highly disrespectful to the House that 
the four members of the committee after they bad accepted office •bould refuse to 
serve. He however added that the remaining ten mem^rs were quite sufficient to 
carry on the work of the committee. 

Earlier, the President characterised as a breach of privilege the action of certain 
members who had criticised in the press the ruling of the President on the nport of 
the select committee on the Municipal Amendment Bill by which ruUng the bill was 
thrown out. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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The B. & 0. Legislative Coaocil 

The winter pppsion of tho Biliar and Orissa Jypislativo Council commenced at 
Patna on the loiJt. FKBRrARY IIKD. Tlu* Pr(‘'<ul«‘iit con^iratnlaU'd Sir Jnm**9. 
Siflon on his appointment as ttic Govrmor of tfie Piovince and Mr J. T. Whitty 
on his appoint rnciit as a mcinlicr of Ilis Kxc<'ll<nc \ ’h I^xccntivc ('onncil 
Members representing the Oppo.^'ilion and Mn^Iims a.SHucia’tcd themselves with the 
President’s observation. 

Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha introduced a 7>V// to amend the Local Self- 
Oovernment Act. }Jt.‘ also moved f(»r consuleiation of ihe Bill. 

Mr. U. E. Otiven moved an amendment, and the Bill was allowed to be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. 

:--Noi]-otlicial legislative business was transacted in the 
Connell lO'day. Mr. Kalyan S/nah's motion for referenee t)f tin* Tenure- 

holders Rent Account Amnidinent Bill to a siJeei cotnnnnee \>aH Kjecied. The 
mover explained that the iinasure was designed to provid * relief to part owners of 
pernianeiii tenures by having their a«-e)iints snp.ir it-ly ma le tip. The (lovernment 
opposed the measure on the ground that it would afRet landlords adversely and 
would be unworkable. 

Budget Fop. 19 .'V 2 -r }3 

11th. FEBRUARY : — Introducing the Budget for 19.J2-33 in the Council to-day, the 
Hon. the Raja of Kanika, Finance Mernb>r said that Iasi yi ar he esiinaled the opening 
balance of the province for 1931-^2 to be Rs. 9 (J laklis. of v\hi(‘h Rs. 41 lakhs woula 
be ordinary baiance. Actually, the op'Miing balan(M. was Rs lakhs. 

Regarding the prospects of the next year the Firianee M.mber said that it had 
ieemed best to assume that the gen-ral eonditiou would be no better in 1932-33 than 
they were in 1931-32, but they would not b** worse. The aeiual figure taken for the 
total revenue budget was just, over Ks .^) eron-s. After allowing a saving of 20 
lakhs on account of the temporary -‘ent” in pay, and the cTeet of the letrenchrneoU 
already put into force, it was found nece^.siiry to reduce the expenditure bv Rs. 30 
lakhs more, in order to balance the budget. ‘As a result of the proposals of the 
Retrenchment Committee, savings to tue extent of Rs. 25 lakhs in the budget 
estimates were indicated and the consequ - nt Goveruuaeut orders tUereoa for A MTUkg 
of Rs. 21 lakhs were embodied in the budget. 
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Apart from certain activities of the Medical and Public Health Departments, the 
declaration of war by the Congress rendered it enscntial to provide for the continu- 
ance of the temporary police forces and for the provision of quarters to the mounted 
military police force at Jfim8h«‘dpur. The total cost of the new schemes amounted to 
about Rs. 2% lakhs. Tiiere remained, therefore, a of Rs. 1\% lakhs to be 
bridj^ed before the l)ud^ot would be balanced. Ks. 5^ lakhs of this amount was 
found by further prnninj^ the budget, by a ten per cent cut in the primary educa- 
tion j^rants and by u reduction by 1)4 lakhs in the provision made for distributing 
among local bodies the priKMcds of the motor tax, and by a further cut of one lakn 
of rupees in the Reserved Depart mcMjts. 

The budget had be(;n balanced, and they had been able to introduce a surplus 
budget. It provided for Rs. ‘i9'J lakhs expcudiiiire charged to revenue, and would 
give them a closing Italancc of Rm. .’iO lakhs which w’as just Rs. 2 lakhs better 
than the opening balance. There would la? Rs. LT lakb'^ for ihe famine relief fund, 
Rs. 3X lakhs for road subveniionH, and Rs. 62 .(j(X), ordinary balance. The revenue 
expenditure in Bihar and Dii'^sa m and IbiiO lU was just over Rs. 6 crores, 

while in 19.i2-3'l it would lie just undt-r Rs. 5 crores. showing a reduction of Rs. 1 
crore or oin -sixtb of the exjjcndituic, which was no mean result, considering the 
poverty of the province. 

Tin: Monghyr (Tarapt’r) Firing 

J8^k, FEBjR TA R y :~-Jn the ("!onfK*il. today, replying to a short-notice question by 
Mr. IS ich«-iii(ian uicla Smha, Mr. M (I. IT*‘llett, Ciiu f tj'^'-r- tary, made the following 
stateaient regarding the recent riot in Monghyr di«trici : — 

“Detnib'd nqioris have now l>ien rcecived regarding the attack on the district 
magistrate and tiie police at Tara{)ur polire station, in south Monghyr. 

“Eirly on the morning of p'* b. lotii the siip< rintenclont of police received informa- 
tion by a special nie'^seng-*r that a Congress pioce>Sion would be taken out and a 
meeting held at Taraput with the oi'j<c! of hoi‘,iing the Congrtss flag over the piolice 
Btaiion build. ng. Notices had in f<ict bet n jtO'ted in Several villages intimating that 
on p\d). 15 tiicre would lie an att.sck on frovernment huiiiiiiigs throughout the coun- 

try and that on the same day the Congress flag would be lioisted on the thana 
buildings, rile superintendent of polna* arraiigetl for additional police to be Beat to 
Tarapur and liimsdf went there with the distruu magistrate. 

‘ On tht-ir arrival fht re at aiauit 1-do p.in. they found ail quiet, but they noticed 
in the /i^it which was held that day an unusual proportion of men in the prime of 
life, many of wIkmii carried sticks and lathis. At about d-45 p.m. the superinten- 
dent of police who w.ss working in the dak bungalow h(‘anl a noise coming from the 
direction of ihc thana niul he went there at ouee and found six volunteers carrying 
flags about to enter the thana compound supported by a large mob of about 4,000. 
He wurnevl them to (li'-jver^-e, but th«-y paid no attention, and as it was necessary to 
prevent their enteiing tlit? thana <*ompound lie j.)«‘r8onally led a /at/fi charge 
and Biicocedcd in pushing th(' mob back somewhat and arn-sted three volunteers. 

“The mob immediately began to altaek three sides with brickbats and lathis, several 
of the polic (3 party, irnduding the snpcnni«*nden. of police, receiving injuries. They 
were forced back into the thana compound when they were joined by the district 
magistrate who had forced his way with some ditheiilty through the outskirts of the 
crowd to the thann. Tin? mob was at this turn* only 12 yards from the thana 
building, but tlie clistri<’t inai istrate and the supt rintendent of police went forw'ard 
at considorahle personal risk to warn them to disperse. They were greeted with a 
shower of brickbats, one of which bit the magistrate on the right leg. He went 
back to the thana and minlc a further aitemt»t to warn the crowd to disperse, but it 
was impossible for him to do an\ thing owing to the intense volleys of brickbats 
which smashed the door of the building. Rtalising the stnotisncss of the situation, 
be then fired two rounds with his ]>isiob but this had no elleot. ii^ix rounds were 
then find by the constables, but this also liul not make the crowd withdraw. Ab 
the crowd was surrounding the Iharni. magistrate undertook the defence of the 
Bouthern side, while the superinp lulcnt defemb d the western and northern sides. 
Firing, which was personally ctuitrollcd by the two oflicers, went on for abont 10 
minutes, 70 lounds altogether being fired. Rut it wa.s not till some leaders had been 
killed that the crowd began to di-perse. One of them was in fact shot when he wrb 
leading reinforcementB from the hat ground, and another when trying to break down 
the compound wall. 
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“Immediately the crowd began to disperse, firing ceased, though the crowd itill 
showed signs of reorganising. The ma^stratc and the superintendent of police 
again warned the crowd to disnerse and drew attention to the fact that some of 
their number had already been killed and injured as a result of this attack. The 
crowd then slowly dispersed. 

“An attack was also made on the servants of the magistrate in the dak bungalow, 
but the mob desisted from this attempt on one of the servants tiring a gun. 

“Both the officers then took steps to bring in the dead and wounded and despatch- 
ed a car to fetch the nearest doctor. By 7 p.m, first aid had been rendered to all 
wounded persons and they were depat ched with a doctor to Monghyr. 

‘The total casualties appear to be 8 dead and 5 injured. All those who were 
wounded were in the front rank and close to the thana. No boys have been injured. 
Two of those killed are reported to be prominent Congress workers of the locality. 
Reinforcements of police arrived later from Bhagalpur and the superintendent made 
arrangements for guarding the thana from further attack. In this he received assis- 
tance from the private secretary to Kumar Krishnanand Singh of Sulianganj, who 
also undertook to visit the villagers in his area to deter the villagers from taking 
part in such demonstrations. 

“There is very little doubt that this attempt on the thana was concerted and 
organised beforehand, and it is fortunate that there was a sufficitMitly large police 
force present to resist the attack. The magistrate and the superintendent both show- 
ed great courage and restraint in a most dangerous situation and refrained from 
opening fire till it became absolut(*ly necessary to save their lives and those of the 
men who were under their command, and controlled the firing tUcctivcly. They also 
made prompt arrangements for the wounded." 

Patna University Act. Ami:ni>. Bill 

Sir Mahomed Fakhruddin. Education Minister, then introduced a Bill to amend 
the Patna University Act and moved its reference to a select committee. In doing 
BO he said that the objects of the Bill were in the main three, namely^ to 
bring the Act up-to-date and into conformity with the present conditions, 
co-ordinate the work of the colleges of Patna and improve the constitution of the 
Benate and the syndicate. When the Act was passed in 1917 the framers had in 
mind a university partly teaching and partly affiliating. But in fact the university 
had never been partly teaching and paHly affiliating. Jt always had been an 
affiliating university and had left the business of teaching to coll-ges. Consequently, 
people of all shades of thought had long realised that either the Cniversity should 
be made partly teaching ana partly affiliating or the Act should be brought in line 
with things as they were. Experience elsewhere had shown that the experiment of 
the mixed type of university, partly teaching and partly affiliating, was a failure. 
Realising this and other difhculties the University sent forward the present Bill which 
he had placed before the Council. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, formerly vice-chancellor of the University, who was specially 
nominated as an expert member, maintained that the Bill did not intend to do away 
with the provisions of post-graduate teaching by the university. The present Bill 
was decidedly an improvement and as such they should support it. There was the 
difficulty of finance regarding the proposal of a teaching university. If public 
opinion would demand it and there would be sufficient funds, let them by all means 
have a teaching university, but the present was not the time for it. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said that by accepting the Bill they would be discard- 
ing the ideal of a teaching university for the sake of a few more seats for non-offici- 
als as proposed in this Bill. He appealed to the Minister to bring forward another 
comprehensive Bill which would be acceptable to the people and in conformity with 
the national ideal, 

Mr. Fawcus, director of public instruction, replying to the criticism of the mem- 
bers pointed out that the mixed type of university as urged was a failure and the 
separation of arrangements for teaching of the post-graduate and graduate students 
would result in a very large expense. Besides the external colleges were emphatically 
oppoBed to any scheme involving differential treatment between external and internal 
colleges. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was then adopted with- 
out division. 
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22nd. FEBRUARY : — Reduction of the canal rates was the subject-Tii alter of an 
important resolution discussed in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Rajandhari Sinha, the mover, ur^ed that the rates levied on the Bone canal 
be restored to the level which obtained before the last enhancement. His p:round was 
that the cultivators were hard hit by the economic depression due to the fall in the 
prices of food grains and the Punjab and the United Provinces Governments had 
announced remissions in this direction. 

Messrs. Abdul Ghani and Godavaris Misru moved amendments to include the 
Tirbeni and Orissa canals in the scope of the resolution. The other non-official 
members also joined in pleadin^: the interests of the tenantry and asking for 
relief. 

The Raja of Kant La, on behalf of the (iovernment, opposed the resolution and 
pointed out that the cultivators in the canal area were much better otl'than the general 
run of tenants. The proposal would result in the loss of revenue to Government to 
the extent of about eight lakhs which they could ill-afford to lose in the present 
financial position of the province. 

On a division being called the resolution was carried by 43 votes to 28. 

O THER ReSOLUTIOKS 

A resolution demanding multiplication of the agricultural demonstration farms 
was withdrawn. In reply, the Ctovcrnment accepted the policy on increase of 
demonstration farms, but that owing to the financial stringency the policy could not 
be pushed forward. 

Another re.solution for allowing the Paharis of Rajraahal. Sarital Parganas, to 
cultivate and sell Sahai grass without restriction was negatived. 

Criminal Court .Iudoments 

Rai Bahadur Lachtul Prasad's resolution, asking the Government to take the 
necessary steps to stop the practice obtaining in criminal courts of delivering 
jadgmciu on the last working day before long holidays so as not to deny the 
accused the right of moving bail petitions before the m^xt higher authority without 
the least possible delay, was carried by 4S votes to 20. This was the second non- 
official victory. The (Tovernment, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they 
could not issue an executive older asking the magistrates not to deliver judgment 
on the days the courts were open. This would not the a })roper thing to do. 

Civil Courts' Vacation 

Afaulvi Khalilur Rahnians resolution for closing the raofuBsil civil courts in 
biimmcr for long vacation in conformity with the High Court vacation was rejected. 

Rent and Revenue Remission 

Mr. Oodaicaris Afisra moved a resolution urging the remission for the current 
year of 25 jier cent, rent and revenue in view of the present economic situation. 

The mover said the tenants of Orissa were suflering acutely owing to economic 

depression and were unable to pay the full quota of rent. Their existing economic 
position called for relief. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshnii Dhar Mahanti moved an amendment excluding the 
permanently settled estates from the scope of the resolution. He said when only 
recently rent and revenue were enhanced by 25 per cent, as a result of fresh 
settlement, remission to the same extent for the year could not much affect the 
Government. 

The Hon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, opposing the resolution, 
said they have had good crops on iho whole during the last few years in all parts 
of the province and there was no distress in the sense in which the word was used 

32 years ago. What they have had to face now was really the scarcity of money. 

People who have had good crops and more than enough to eat have had the 
difficulty of selling the surplus so that they could buy other necessities of life and 
pay their rent and revenue. The proposal to reduce rent and revenue by 25 per 
cent, meant that the income of the Government was to be reduced by this amount 
and this could only be done if the provincial budget was balanced by reducing the 
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expenditure ; to this amount or by increasing: taxation. There was hardly any scope 
for this drastic reduction in the bud^rct w'hen, due to fitmnoial stringency, the 
administration was beinji: carried on with the greatest ditficuliy with the present 
expenditure and any attempt to impose fresh taxation in order to give relief to 
landowners, who have had good and prosperous time in the past, would be highly 
resented. The Government were not iinsy m[)athetic and they knew very well that a 
sudden change of this nature was always di/lieult to meet, however great the 
prosperity which had produe(‘d it. Definite orders have bcr ii is-med to the collectors 
to take into account tlie economic conditions in dealing with defaults and this was 
being done and particular cases of hardslnp were dealt with generously. 

Ou division the resolution was rejected. 

Other Nox-Official Eksoi.utioxs 

24tli. PEBRZ^AliY — :Rai Bahadur Lo<diht)ii Prasad Singh moved a resolution 
to-day t urging the appointmi'iit of a eommitt(‘e to impure into and report on the 
causes of unemployment among educated young men in the Provinec and to suggest 
remi’dia! measures. 

The Govern imait spokesman pointed out that no usefnl purpose would be served 
by the appointment of a committee as it was a (jm'siioii of money, and the 
difBeulties were augmented by the financial stringency and economic dipression. 

The resolution was tlnai withdrawn. 

The C/Ouneil then discussed four more res(>lntions movinl by Mr. KhalHur 
Rahmnpi : (1) regarding ih(‘ abolition of the system of reern it meiit of insj'ceiors 

and 8nb-inspi‘otors of police for conducting pros(eutinn8 liefore lower criminal 
courts, and the (‘rnployment of lawyiTs for the puriiosc, (C) the revision of the 
existing road ccss assessment on the basis of th(' piesent j^rues of food grains, (3) 
changing the nomenclature of (iepnty and siih-depury niagisf rafts assistant 
magistrates and assistant ('olhctors. and that of snlionlinate judges and munsifTs 
into assistant judges, and (4) tiie reeruitmciit of *5 jier cent, of the total fetrength of 
Bubordinate judges direct fn'm tht* bar. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Smha and odier nonp'flieial members snp]iorted these 
reBolutions. Tht' (-iovernment C'ppostd them. ))ointing out the practical diffieullies 
in the way of giving efl'cct to biieh jirojiosals. The resolutions were either withdrawn 
or rejected without a division. 

Ck)vr. Policy Toward!^ Cuxorkhb 

7th. MARCH : — Voting on Budget grants which commenced to-d.ay gave occasion 
to discuss the (iovernment's f policy towards the ('ivil Disobedu ucc Vovement, 
The debate was raised by Mr. Srihrishna Prashad who riiov* d a token cet in 
the provision for tlic Executive Council to discuss the methods adopted by the 
reserved side of the Go\ernment in dealing with the Congiess moveimrit with 
epecial reference to the jxdice activities. 'J'hough he ricogiiizvd that desperate 
actions and circumstances called for desperate measures and the situation in Bengal 
and the United Provinces might liave nectssitafed strong measures, hv thought the 

E romiilgation of all-India Ordinances was hardly justified, jn Bihar, jiari leulaily, 
e said things were fjiiict and the Government had not exjilaincd what Citngress 
activities heie necessitated the application of Ordinances. It was a inisiaken policy 
to use force and resort so frerpiciitly to lathi charges by the polict*. If the Govern- 
ment wanted peace and to create r(sp< ct for law' and order, as th' V all wantid, the 
activities of the suboidinate oflicers of the Government must he such as to create 
confidence in the j)ublic mind. He criticised the levy of additional police tax in 
several villages in Tarapiir poliei^ station and asked why non-Oongressmen in these 
villages who bad not defied the law should be taxed. The (lOvernment should be 
able to difFerentiatc between the guilty and the innocent. 

Explaining the Government policy m dealing with the 'civil disobedience movo- 
inent and the ap^plication of Ordinances, Mr. Whittg said the administration of 
Ordinances in the province had not interbred in any way with the every day 
life of law-abiding citizt'ns and he was convinced that the great majority of people 
were delighted that Congress tyranny W’hb past, J^ow^ers under the Ordinances 
were used with the greatest moderation and restraint and there was not a single 
instance of abuse, They had been tfiective and almost the whole province was 
very quiet and peaceful, more so than it had been for a good long time past. 
Every member of the Government deplored as much as^any other , member the lament- 
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able loss of life which had taken place at Motihari, Tarapiir, Mon^hyr district, and 
Sheohar, MuzafTarpur district but he believed not one step was taken at these 
places, not one shot was fired which could have been avoided and for every action 
of the Government and the police the foolish and wicked policy of the (Jongress 
was responsilile. Th(.'y coultl well realise the position, a tiny armed police force 
consisting of 20 to 30 men surrounded by an excited mob showering brickbats, 
clods and stones and once the mob got to that stage, any moment it might get 
completely out of control, rush the police and boat them to death and burn down 
the police station. Faced with sueh dilficult situations the magistrates in charge and 
the police had acted with restraint, courage and at great personal risk and also the 
forces under them. 

Regarding (ho employment of additional police, it was based on the principle 
that if j)eof)le by their own misconduct remdered additional police necessary to secure 
law and order, they should be madi; to pay for them and they only employed the 
amallest numlxir )Ssil)le for shoitest possible perio<l. This principle was earned out 
in a reasonable way. Uuder (Ifse eire.utnsi>iiices, if they condemned the Government 
and the police action, they would be doing a grave injustice wliich would make g(X)d 
government more dillicult and tie their own hands most grievously when the province 
got autonomy in near future. 

Mr. Sarfichiiiananda Sinha. leader of the Opposifi()n. said, at this stage, that no 
useful purpose, it setnued to him, could l)c served by discussing the jiistiticatiou or 
otherwise of the Ordinanci s. asked thi; (Tovernment to have the allegalion of 
polie.e excesses made by the non-officials fully investigared and satisty those who had 
doubts. Though ih'‘ Government possessed a giant's strength, he hoped they would 
not use it like a giant. 

Messrs. Rdjandhuri Sinfta and Dirarkanath joined with the previous 
speaker in demanding a full iiujuiry by the higher auihonties into the allegations 
made. 

Mr. Whitty re])li(Hl it was not easy for the Government to make inquiries 
regarding vague all(‘^a ions, ffe would be ))crfc(Mly willing to satisfy the 
noii-otficial members, but coinplatuis, in the first instance, should be made to 
the local officers and if they were not satistied, they ehonld approach the higher 
authoriiicB. 

On a division, the motion of token cut was rejected by 31 voles to 17. 14 mem- 
bers keeping neutral. 

8th, M ARC H ’.—X token cut motion urging the appointment of more natives of 
the province us managers of court of ward.« in general and of the Brtish court 
of wards in particular was earned. 

There wms a in* on (he ni<iiion regarding the Shahadabad dead body case, the 
mover asserting that the (h)vcrnmtnt acted in supersession of judicial findings by 
Bccepimg the opinions of the Inspceloi-tieiieral of Police that no blame attached to 
the polna* ollicers. 

The Chief Secretary, replying, maintained that the charge against the Government 
was III Correct. 

The motion was rejected by the casting vote of the President who, according to 
convention, voted for lUe status quo. 

The House then voted the whole demand under the 'Treneral Administration” 
minus one rupee. 


9th. MARCH:~X demand wa.s made to-day for the adequate representation 
of Bihari Unidus in appointments as Government Pleaders, Public Prosecutors and 
District and Sessions Judges, Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad sponsored the demand under a 
token “cut” in the grant for "Adinini.straiion of Justice”, and pointed out that the 
representation was only 3 out of 26 in the former appointments and only one out 
of 10 in the latter appointments. Other members supported him. 

The Government opposed the motion stating that the policy had been to 
select the best available men. Due regard was being paid to the representation 
of diflferent communities consistent with the principle ot eflSciency of the public 
services. The motion was withdrawn. 

Another demand was made by Mr. Shyamnandan Sahay for the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions. 
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The GoFcrnment replied that the best course was to leave the decision on the 
question to the future Government. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the demand under Administration of Justice. 

Classification of Prisoners 

Mr. Sri Krishtm T^ashad next raised the question of classification of 
political prisoners under a token cut in the .Tail demand. He pleaded for 
revision of classification of prisoners. The motion was continued on the next day, the 
lOth. MARCH, when the mover urged that the prisoners who during the last civil 
disobedience movement were placed cither in ‘A’ or 'll' class should now be simi- 
larly classed. He numerated cases in which prisoners classed ‘A' during the last civil 
disobedience movement on re-coavietion this time wore classed 'IJ' and those who 
were formerly classed ‘B’ were now being classed ‘C’. He hoped that this state of 
affairs would be remedied. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and Mr. Rajandhari Sinha supporting the motion 
stressed that the jail rules in the matter of clahsilicatioii should be siiictiy 
adhered to. 

Mr. Bimala Cliaran Sifigh opposed the motion and asked why those who in- 
fringed the law should seek its protection. 

Rai Bahadur l)uarlca)iath suggt'slcd the appointment of district committees pre- 
sided over by the district judges to help the Govcnimeiit in tlic classification of 
political prisoners. 

Mr. A. C. Davica, Judicial Secretary, replied that the ca.ses of classification 
of political prisoners were carefully examined by the (iovernmenl according to the 
rules laid down. During the last civil disobedience movement the rules were newly 
framed and now the classification was being more scientilically worked out than in 
its first year of working. It was open to the class prisoners to apj>eal to the 
Government against their cbissificalion and in the absence of such an appeal to the 
Government there was no alternative for the Government to proceed in the matter. 
The appointment of district committees would not be feasible. 

The motion was rejected by 37 votes to 35. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under jails and convict settlements. 

J’OSTLNC OF x\l)I)lTJONAJ. PoJJCL 

Mr. Srikrishua Prasad raised another debate to discuss the posting of the 
additional police force in Barbigha and Tarapur. Monghyr district, at the cost of the 
inhabitants of those areas. He contended that the recpiiremciils to be fulfilled for 

5 uartering additional police under the Police Act were absent in both tbese cases. 

'he Government had not established that these areas were in a disturbed and 
dangerous state. He asked why the whole population of these villnges W’as being 
taxed for the misdeeds of a few persons. It would mean a great hardship to the 
poor people of those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Wahab Khan said that it was not the fault df the Ciovcrnmeiit 
that the additional police was quartered in those areas, but it was the fault of those 
who were out to break the law and disturb pcac#'. He knew from personal experi- 
ence that the people of these areas were a turbulent nature. 

Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh Mr. Gogcudra Mohan Sinha and Rai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath supported the motion. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Singh and Rai Bahadur^Harendranath Banerjec oprioscd the 
motion. 

The hon. Mr. J. T. Whitti/, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
nobody would object to the general principle on w'hich the appointment of additional 
police was based. In areas where serious disturbances occurred additional police was 
appointed at the cost of the inhabitants of those areas in order to secure peace and 
order. He explained how conditions in those areas and the conduct of their in- 
habitants rendered the appointment of additional police neccssa^. It was not 
intended as a punishment but the sole object was to secure peace. The levy was 
based on property qualification and therefore the incidence would not be large on the 
poor people. 

\lth. MARCH Resuming the debate to-day, ‘ Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha, 

leader to the Opposition, said that his sympathy was entirely with the 
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Government in this matter. He had no sympathy with those who created 
trouble by engaj^ing themselves in subversive activities either in the name 
of Swaraj or iiidt penclcnce. He had carefully read the history of his country 
and he could say tliat all such movements served as an impediment in the way of 
constitution d progress and the attainment of responsible self-government. It was no 
argument tliar, b(‘eaus!* some innocent people would be taxed. Government should 
not appoint additional police. If that view were to prevail Government could 
not appoint addifional police under any circumsta/ices. During the Shahabad 
riots of 1917, his friend Air. .Fuat ice .Twala Prasad, judge, Patna High Court had 
also to pay a substantial sum for additional police. He, however, asked the Govern- 
ment to consider the matter carefully at the earliest opportunity before six monthi 
and do their best to relievo the hardship of the people in those areas. 

Khan Bahadur S irfhir-ul-Uat/ said that in matters redating to law and order there 
should be no jilaco for sentiment. The spirit of lawlessiiesn must be checked at any 
cost, and if tins spirit was not checked, it would be difficult to work the new cons- 
titution smooihly. 

Mr. S. M, Ha feel stateil that he had no sympathy with law-breakers. But he 
would nsk the (Tovenirncni to cxcr<‘isc their extraordinary pow’ers with extreme cau- 
tion and see that those who were innocent should not sufler. 

Rai Bahadur Shijiun JVandun Sahay suggested that the number of the additional 
police force be reduced and also the period of its appointment. 

The lion. Mr. IVkitty, winding up the discussion, reiterated the general policy 
of the Government in the matter of appointment of additional police, and said that 
this polii’y had found ufiport with many members. It was admitted that there 
wen; seriou.s disr urbamv-.s and lawlessue.ss in tho.se ar(,‘as necessitating the appoint- 
ment of additional jioiice with a view to s(;cunngilaw and order and peace. He would 
he prepared to e-\amine carefully the question aner the expiry of the period of six 
months. 

Ihc token cut motion was withdrawn and the Council voted the demands for ths 
police, the scientdic dejiartment and education, (reserved). 

Inadequacy of Primary Education 

Rai Bahadur LaL^hmidhnr Mahanti then moved a token cut in the provision for 
grants to local bodies for primary education. He complained of the inadequacy of 
grants and other member- joint'd with him in accusing the Government in not taxing 
rneasures to iiDro luce free ami compulsory primary education for the training of 
the electorate in rural areas and pro esting against the ten per cent, cut in primary 
education grants as a measure of retrenchment. 


:--The discussion was continued to-day when Mr. B, K. 
Gokhale, Kdueuiioii Secretary, explaining the measure adopted to further the 
progress of primary edneauon stated that primary education had had a fair 
share of the funds and the expenditure on it was in the vicinity of Rs. 60,{X).(XX). 
Ihey had provided education to 40 per cent, boys of the school-going age. They 
all desired to attain the goal of fre^* and compulsory primary education but due to 
the present state of the provincial finances and the inelastic sources of revenue the 
cost would be prohibitive. Iniroduciion of free and compulsory education would 
^at three crores of recurring besides a vast amount of non-retmrring expenditure. 
The Government regretted the 10 per cent, cut in the primary education grant 
but It was inevitable for the purpose of balancing the budget. 

Khan Bahadur Saghtr-ul-haq opposed the motion and urged that the Government 
ahoulU take over the direct control of primary education from the local bodies as 
be consiclered the present system of primary education objectionable and productive 
01 class paired. Instead of being a nation-building agency it was going to be a 
naiion-ruming agency. ^ ^ 

Rai Bahadur Dicarkauath considered literacy to be the cure for all the present 

I education was the best foundation for making 

Ine elect()rate politically conscious. ** 

of Education, assured the Council that he had tlwaya 
f f? education and he also subscribed to the 

ob««cl“rthefr"w^ education, but the present financial outlook wai a 

87 
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The token cut motion was pressed fo a division nnd carried by 34 votes to 28. 
Other cut motions were under discuBsiou ^^hL•u the Council adjourned. 

15th, MAECH^ :The Council voted to-duy the demand for education less rupee 
one and the whole demand for civil works, transferred and reserved, and miscella- 
neous departments. 

Heavy Establishment of P. W. D. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a token cut in civil works and called 
attention to wlmt mi^lit be cliaracien^eil as the heavy cost of cHtablishment of the 
Public Woiks Department and urji^ed the desiiabiliiy of building: residential houses 
for which rents w'eie to be realised on busitKss lines by floaiiiiK loans for the 
purpose. 

d' Veral non-official members inclndino: Mr Sachchidananda Sinha, Mr. Srikrishna 
Prasad and Eni Bahadur Lachknii Pru'^nd Siiiha criticisial liie ex})endii me on the 
Public Works Dep<irtment, piriieularly esiablishment cha'^es, and urt^ed that 
the province was bordering on bankruptcy and could not jitlbid ttie present scale of 
expendii nre. 

Sir Ganesh Datfa Singh, Minister, and Mr (iiilibay, chief-enpinO' r, replying stated 
that the estalilishment chiiges had been appr<ci.inly redue d nnd thai ilitre was 
hardly any scope for furiber rt'ireiichment. Tne reeonimend<ttioiis (if iht' Rcircnchment 
Commiitee relating to ihe de|)artment weie (*aretudy examiiud by tlnm m all tlunr 
aspects. It was a doubtful proposition if it would pay the Go\emnient to float 
loans for building purposes, and when there was no pioMsion in the budget for 
original works a uiscussiou on the (piC'-tion would only be academic. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Eameshivar Prasad Singh under a token cut jirott^stcd against the reduction 
by one-half of the provision made for distnbuiion to local bodii s out of the pro- 
ceeds from the moior tax. 

Mr. Ouen, secretary to Local Self-(4ov(Tnmei)t departuniit, explained that the cut 
was a temporary one to meet an unfonseeii tiiianciul emtwgency. He assund the 
Council that it was the desire of the Government that local bodies should receive 
full benefit out of tbest' pioceids. 

The motion was rejected by .<4 votes to 20. 

ALOLin<.)N OF ^r^HLItI]:s Deft. 

Mr. Eameshirar Prasad Singh's motion for the abolition of the lisherios depart- 
ment was under discussion whui the Council adjourned. 

16th. MARCH:— In opposing the abolition of the Fish^Tits department 
to-day, Mr. B. K Gohhalr, FJiiration Seeictarv, said that tlu* Industry supported 
lOo.UUO people in lire })roviiiee. While other piovima s w* re spinding much more on 
it, Bihar was spending over Rs. lO.GdO. ihe (b)>aitmeiit was now d.sinbming 4)^ 
lakhs of fry which resulted in inertas- d profit to tho-e i ngaged in the industry. 
Ttie underlying idea of the d* pirtrncnr w’as not lo make a profit but to 
undertake propaganaa and scientific invt siication of fi>h eiibiiii*. 

The motion for the omission of money fur the dipanment was ultimately rejected 
without a division. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad raised a debase nruhtra token cut on the policy underlying 
the working of tiie dejiartment of Industries and its dituilid piogiumme. Firstly, 
he urged the need for undertakitig a coinprrhcnsivc snrvty of the industries of the 
province so as to explore the possiinlilies of tluir (iiwelopmcnt, Secondly, he stressed 
the need of organising industrial finance by CHtalilishing an industiial Bank m the 
province. Thirdly, he stressed thc^ m ed for formulating a di finite programme for 
10 or !5 years for the industrial development of the piovince. 

Mr. Gokhale, Educaiion Sicretary, puin.ed out that, an industiial survey might be 
a costly affair costing lakhs of rupees. The Govei nment had done all that was 
possible towards the industrial development of the province with the limited finan- 
cial resources at their disposal. He added that without a ceniial c-oordinating orga- 
nisation like the Imperial Agricultural Council it was not possible to tackle bigger 
industrial problems tffectively. 

The motion was withdrawn, 
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Mr. Khalilur Rahman raised the question under a token cut of the emoluments 
of the Director of Industries and pointed out that his salary was out of proportion 
of the work done by him 

Mauivi Abdul Ohani said that when other provinces with much larger revenues 
were paying tfieir Directors of Indusiiies much less, they were paying a much higher 
salary. 

Mr. Sachrhidanavda Sinha suggested that when the contract with the present 
incumbent expired, ih(! Govcriimt nt should cut down the salary for the post by at 
least half in view of ihe piesmt financial sirmgcncy. 

The Education tSecretary, Mr. GolJtale, and Sir Fahhruddin. Minister in charge, 
replied that they were paying the present incumbent less than the sanctioned salary 
and if th'-y really wanted a good man they would havi? to pay a reasonably decent 
salary. They a'^surt'd the CMimeil that in April next, ye«r wiien the contract ternoi- 
nateu with the prcaeni incumbent Government would carefully consider the question 
of salary for this ofliee. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The O.uneil ih tn votL‘<l th<’ whole demand tinder Industries. 

Rai Buha Inr Lachh)>ii Vra'^nd SnJct under a token cut, discussed the working 
of the Coopeiiirive d<‘() tr t merit. Me er tici'xd the preS' nt i)oliey of the wholesale 
liquidiition (f co-ofiet an ve ‘'ocienes and -n^gested the abolition of the federation office 
and esiabli-^huK'ijt on the ground that it was sr-rviiiLT no useful purpose. 

Mr. 0 Jeh lie. Iviucinui .Secretary. repln'(l thar they were awaiting the 
report of itie ( 'ooperutive IiKpiiry Committee and they would carefully consider 
the huguostious made by the memtxT along with the recommendations of the 
commiitee. 

The motion w’as withdrawn. 

I7th. MARCH:— The Government carried through all their budget demands in 
the Council to-day. whi'h being the last day for tlie voting of budget demands the 
guillotine wa" applied alter five and many dmiands were vottd without discussion. 

Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha raised the qtiestion of amalgamation of the 
departments of puolie hi'ulth, inapt etoi-g* neral of civil hospitals and inspector- 
gent-ral of pr-isows m the inteiesth of c<‘onotiiy. 

The Government replying s'aletl that the activities of the medical and public 
health d^^qian nu nts had eonmd<rably incrca-cd and it was not possible to amalgamate 
tbtm. As K'gards the suegestton to amalgamate the jail department either with the 
medical or public health depatimciu iL would be carefully examined by the 
Government. 

dhe Minister ])ointt d out that jail bcuig a reserved department be could anticipate 
what dec sion the ( TOvenim*'nt would take on the suggestion. The policy of the 
Irngat on dejjartnienr was also eriticstd by non-official membtrs, including Messrs, 
yiiyamnaiulan Saliay, 1 )\\ arkanat h, Hare Kiishna Chaudhun and J^ri Krishna Prasad 
who complained that many useful irrigation schemes were not be.ng given effect to 
by the d<pariment. 

The Gi'vernment replied that the schemes were expensive and they could not 
utilise the general revenues of the province for the improvement of land under per- 
manent Settlement. 

The Council carried a token cut of Rs. 10 by 2S votes to 26 in the irrigation 
demand. 

Rao Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sinha urgtd the desirability of filling the post of 
inspector-general of stamps and rtgistrution and excise commissioner from the pro- 
vincial cuil service. 

The Minister of Excise objected to the proposal on the ground that it was not 
in the inierest of excise department and excise being the chief source of revenue 
of the province, they could not fill the post of excise commissioner from the provin- 
cial service. 

Ail token cut motions were withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

Thc Patna University Amend. Bile 

\8th. MARCH. — At to-day’s meeting of the (’ouneil (he hon. Sir Fahhruddin. 
Minister of Education, moved tha» the Patna University Amendment Bill 
as reported by the b« led committee be taken into consuleraiion. He explained 
that the object of the Bill was to bring the Act iu coufoimiiy with the existing cob* 
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ditions, to improve the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and to co-ordinate 
the wo^k of the collep^es at Patna, 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prashad moved an amendment to omit clause 2 from the 
Bill. He contended that the character of the University as contemplated in the 
original Act of 1917 and based on the Nathan Committee Report should not 
be altered. The original Act contemplated a partly afliliaiing and partly teaching 
type of university and by the present Bill it, was intended to do away with the 
teaching part. The University buildings and equipment had already been completed, 
he added, and what was required was to transfer the control of the teaching of 
internal colleges to the University and also transfer funds to it. TluTefore, there was 
no difficulty at all in establishing a teaching university by changing the character of 
the university. 

Sir SuHaji Ahmad, formerly Viec-chanecllor of the Patna University, speaking 
said that he was also in favour of the ideal of a teaching university and he fought 
for it for ten years and he still stood by that view. Hut tin y should not be earned 
away by theories and dogmas. The mere alteration of a few voids would not 
change the character of the system of higher education in the province. Tin? condi- 
tions for which the original Act was brought into operation did not exist at present 
and therefore the Bill was designed to bring it into etmfonnily with the present-day 
conditions. The deletion of the clause as proposed in the Bill would not be a bar 
to the establishment of a teaching university in future when j'liblic ojiinion asserted 
itself in its favour. 

Mr. S. M. Hafpe\ said that though he was not fully satisfied witli th{‘ bill he 
welcomed it as introducing what he called even little reforms. 

Mr, S. Sinha adhering to the ideal of a teaching university asked that even by 
the retention of the original clause regarding a teuehing univetsiiy, what guarantee 
there was that a teaching university wouUI be established in the near futuie. In all 
civilized countries universities were organised not only by (iovernmenl hupj>ort but 
also by public support, 

Rai Bahadur Dicarkanaih said that (he dch'tion of the original fdaiise would give 
the impression that for long time to come they were going to ab'did wi the idi-a of a 
teaching university. I./et the Government omit from the siatnte an\ thing they Iiktd 
but the ideal of a teaching university could not he blotted (uit fioin the recesses of 
their hearts and minds. The discussion w'as not conel tided when the C'ouucii 
adjournerl. 

The Council also voted several supplementary demands including Rs. 2.7CX) for 
the survey of the Patna city municipality. 

GovERNrut’s Farewell leech 

After this H. E. Sir Hugh Stephenson, the (iovernor. dJivcred a speech bidding 
farewell to the Council. In the course of his speech il. E. said that for more than 
26 years he had served India with the best that was in him and in return ho 
received a rich reward in the fullness of the life India oflered him, in the opportu- 
nities for work that was really worth whih* and, .above all in the friendship of its 

e ople. Referring to retrenchment in provincial (xpendifiire to tin? txtmi of a crore, 
is Excellency added that they had not been able during the iawl five years to take 
great strides forward, but an autonomous ))rovine*- of the future would be grattful 
to them that they had sacrificed their selves on the alter of KiUency and had re- 
frained from mortgaging their finances. They all regretted the huflcring that the 

civil disobedience movement and the action they had fiuind it luc'C'-sary to take to 
defeat it had entailed and thev fervently hoped the provinee would ijuiekly return to 
that peace which was essential to enable it to face with courage the difficulties of 
the future. 

Concluding, His Excellency said : “If our partnership of 5 years confers any 
privilege on me to give a word of advice, it is that we should cast aside the slogans 
and political cries that belong to a past, manfully face the facts and (lifficultiea be- 
fore us and think out for ourselves the solutions that are in the best intcrisf of the 
country as a whole. My good wishes always will be with Bihar ai*d Orissa 

whatever the future may bold and I am very sorry I have come to the parting of 

our ways.” 



The Barma Legislative Coaocil 

Governor on Burma’s Future 

The Budget SoHsion of the Burma Legislative Council was openf'd by 
Charles Innen, the Gov^'rnor at Haneoon ou the 11^//. FEBRUARY Iwa-. 

In opening the session IJis Evcellency explained the full itnport of the Premiers 
“hifttf^rie ’ nnnounceriient at the termination of the Burma Round Tabic Conference 
in all its bearing‘<, and said that the nnnounc(‘ment cleared the air, making plain tne 
choien that lay belore the y)fv>ple rd Burma, of either Federation or Separation. 

While detailing the over-mastering eonditions b'diind the urge towards a Feder^ 
tion of the Indian provine<s aiol State^*, flis Execlhmey oointed out that Bucn 
considerations hardly touched Burma and referred particularly to the diflfeie^e 
betwe<-n Burrnnn and Indian national feeling and geograidiieal factors. His 

Exeellency add'-d ; “It is quite a legitimate view that, taking all things into neeount 
it would he wi'^cr for liurma to eontiniie to yuill her resources with those of L’dia 
and to enter the Indian Federation. But it wotild mean surrender for ari iiuhnnite 
period, of Burma’s a'=pirations to w'ork out her own destiny as a nation and be 
mistress in her own house. It would mean also that Burma would remain a part 
of India, and the interests of the part, wdiere they differ, must necessarily give way 
to the interest of the whole, Th(Te are also the olivioiis imp'ieatii.ns of the 

stubborn f:u*t that the population of Burma is only 14 millions, while that of India 
is nearly hlO millions. On t)ie other hand, if only* she will grasp the opportumty 
the prospect is opining nj) before India of being welded into a great powerful 
Foderaiioii controlling, under tin* British Crown, the destiny of one-fifth of the 

human race ; and some Burmans may reasonably thittk, that it would be wiser for 
Burma to avoid the wremdi and dislocation of «eparrifion and safer for her. as she 
is, to be content uith a pbu'c in the Indian P'ederation.*’ 

His Excellency continued : “The only pi'int I wish to make is that the issues 
ought to be carefully thouglit out and sijuarely factvl. There must he no thought 
of u-ing Ifidia merely as u yiiditical convenience. There is no place in the Indian 
Federation, exeepl for loyal members, content that the membfr’s common interest 
should b(* rnanageil in the interests of the wh<*le, and ready and willing to contribtite 
loyally and faithfully to the stretigth and widl-being of the Federation. If Burma 
wants to separate froni India, now is her opportunity. If not, let her throw’ in her 
lot with Indta whole-heartedly and without any arriere pfjisec and let her play her 
part as a loyal membiT of th<' Federation. 

His Kxecllency expressts^i the desirubility of an early settlement of the preliminary 
issuf' of Srpar.ition or FedtTation by a general election, regarding W’hieh he would 
announce liis deeision soon after consulting the parly leaders and other interi'sts.^ 

His Excellency conifmrcd and contrasted the present and proposed CVmstitutions, 
Blressitig that of bo subjects 91 will he tno.isferri d. subj* ct to rertain safeguards, as 
oppoHed to 22 pr'ivineial snhj< ets at present admini8t<Ted by the Minesters, 

Regarding Safeguards, llis Excellency observed fbd the true parallel was between 
India and Burma, nud a comparative study of the Premier’s announcements, both at 
the cl ise of the Imiia Conference and Burma Conference, would disclose a similarity 
in their application to both the countries. 

His Excellency gave an aecount of the progress made in the suppression of the 
rebellion, complimenf ing the troops among others, but warned the House of the 
possibility of the attainmeut of happy results and normality only upon their 
success in suppressing the terrible out-breaks of violent crime to* which the rebellion 
gave rise. 

As regards the financial situation His Exccllv''ncy outlined the financial stringency 
of the province by contrasting the prp'-ent budget figures with the previous ones and 
by quoting the figures of receipts and expeuditurp, there being a heavy fall in the 
former, and an increase in the latter, due partly to the rebellion. His Excellency 
pointed out that world economic conditions should not be lost sight of. Burma 
nad to borrow 218 lakhs to balance la*t year’s budget, and was not able to tide over 
the financial situation to repay the loan, despite the reduction in the ordinary 
expenditure of 240 lakhs and 164 lakhs, compared with the figures of 1928-1929 and 
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193C-31 reipectively. Thn Governor emphas’sed the importance of balancing ^be 
budget in the event of Burma eeparn'ing: from India, for the purpose of creating 
confidence in th»' world miirkets, ehablinj; borrowing nt a reii'^onablc rate of infcrtst. 

Concluding. Hin Excellency s.-od : “Rememb-T, His Majes y’s (lovernmcnt is 
building, not for the present, but for the future’’ and added : ‘ This is the Mirnii'g 

point in the histoiy of Burma, and it is for >oii to see tliat her feet are firmly set 
on the safe and certain road that leads towarils the goal, and that she is not led 
astray into the wdderneH«. What is needed now, is eo operation. E-^peeially, will 
it be necessary if the d('ei>'ion is to -epnrate from India. Th' re jire points of contro- 
versy in the new Constitution betwem difb nmt parties and dillerent sections of the 
communities. Get together, and try to settle them by eonseut. 

rUKsKNTATION OF BriXiFT 

After His Excellency's speech. Mr. Thnvias Co/zp^r. Finance Member, presented 
the Provincial Budert atid said that the yttir lOiiOdtl, be bad lioned, would end with 
a surplus balanet' of Rs. ‘A‘.\ lakhs. The derision to iio-^rp oie the codiction of land 
revenii-' invalidated that t*>rimate. Only a .sum (d’ TO 80 lakhs out of the normal 
main cto]> owenue of s-mie Rs. j'O laklw ^^as got in by the .ONf March l‘J3l, and 
the year clos-a] wiili a deli at of Rs, 21S lakh.s, wtiu-li >\!is borrowed ftom the 
P’ovineial [;oan« Ihind of ilu' G iilrid Gov('riim<mt. d'lie \ear lOR-.dJ therefore 
opened with nothhig in the tirovine al frc isury. Ttn r<‘ .as a large sliriiikagt' of 
revenue in R>.') -32 as the fall in tin* price of nerieultur.il piodiiei', ii her and titber 
commodities had a disa'-iroiis naietion on the provinei.a! rt'venue^, the chief tienis in 
shrinkage being unthT I'otest Rs. .‘V.) lakhs. (’ i)»)f.ati. m and d'lui' bameda taxC'* Rs. 
27 lakb«. ordinary bind r* venue RG. 22 bikhs, Evet^e ;’>j Itikhs, Fishery l.o lakhs, 
and Civil Works ]4 lakh'^. The pr(>i*able <*xpendi'!ii<> in tin* sanui vear fieing revised, 
thM’e were large. snGi gs under eert-iin lead- •^mdi n< 51 lakhs nmler civil uotks, 11 
lakhs und'T ronimut<d pensions, S lakhs ••ent" in na> : but tin' ineirast' of Rs 54 
lakhs under Loans and Advances. 2.") lakhs urnbr !’<>: ee. and 9 lakhs under Famine 
Relief, left only 1.5 lakhs below the oriL’ttial estnnafi*. 

The bndgel esi nnpe for the Rt “.2-T> wm* suintnarisrd ns follows : Ord'nary 

iTvenne Rs. 9^9 lakhs, tepaymetit of the L ..ad Go\ er n nn ni ‘s loans R^. 24 lakhs. 

Miscellaneous Been ])fs Rs. y, ] »klis nnd i he loan taken from the ('.niral (uivt rn- 
ment's Prowiieial L 'jo.s Fund IG. W) lakh-., making the total reecpis PSd lakhs, 
The ordinary exp'ndnure of Tis. 9].'l lekhs. ^^;^h otlnr pavnieiits and exiaxidituies. 
totalled Rs. 978 lakh«, thus having a very snnall cbc-nig balatKc of Ri 5 lakliR. 
The most drastic* noa-'ines of e- onoinv and idienchmeni bad been tmide in ordt^r to 
reduce expenditun*. ih-* net result ot r-t i . neh.tm-nt being a saving of Rs lakhs. 

As the ordinary revenue "as not siiiJieient to in-*ef thi' (*r(iinary expenditure, mneh 
lees finance expenditure of a capital nature, it ].r(.[Hv^ed to borrow R-. 30 lakhs 

in 1932-33 for itrication \\oik^. lemsion eoniimi'ations /md oilitr iiiiMe'.ees. The 
borrow'ings in lO ’fidil, imdnding Rs. 21S lakhs tjiken on the ’iNt March 1931, 
totalled Rs. 27.1 lakhs ami v.ith the loans ttikcu in the rarher years and s ill 
outstanding, the total indebtedness of the jirovinee on Miir.h J9.’>.1 would be Rs. 
581 lakhs. 

Regarding the province's fimincitil position, the Finance Member said that, it was 
unsatisfactory. The fall of 1 crori s in r> vianie must he expe ac 1 ti> last so long 
aa the fall in the price-lev el of agi ieuM iir.al commodities continued. I'ln re bad been 
great reductions in nun-reeiirring expemlntire from Rs 6ti to 8 bikbs and on caf>ital 
expenditure from Rs. .50 to 5^ lakhs. Imt the de])arlments in future had to contem- 
plate tvvo erores sinnually less for routine expenditure. Tb ’ revenue deficit required 
immediate correctioe. Boirouing not regarded as fea■>lol<^ and as adiiiOonal 
resources were needed, the only way was tiy new taxji'ion. 7'he direct cost of the 
rebellion to the province was Rs. 25 lakhs, the im'ri'aMj under ITdiee and Military 
expenditure being a lentral, and not a provii.eiiil cba'ge. 

Continuing, the Finance M( mher said that ac'-oni ng to an estimate from a well- 
known source, chores of lupccH worth of gold was ixported from Burma in the 
ten moiilhs ending Beptvmber bmt. After that, wlen the lupee was no longer linked 
to gold, 3J4 ernres worth of gold had been ex[)ortcl. 

Regarding rhe crop for 1931-32, the Finance Member said that it was grown at a 
profit winch was not the case with that in the pn ceding ye t . The most astountling 
thing had been the export of a bumper crop suiplus of 3|4 million tons, a figure 
never reached before, aud a record in the world. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONB 

OFFiaAL Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Member introduced a hill to 
impose a duty on match uhich waa expected to bring 17 laklia and a Bill amending 
the Indian Stamp Art providing for an enhancement in the rates of duty on non- 
judicial Btamps, both being referred to seli'Cl committees. The Council then adjourned. 

13th. FEBRUARY Council had a short sitting to-day when two Govero- 

luent liilla were passed wiib(»ut debate. Th<* first the Burma (Jourts Amendment 
Bill in which it wus proposed to create n»w (iradc; Civil C'ourr called the Aasiaiant 
District Court with pecuniary jurisdiction on civil side, bunted to Rs. 15,000 and 
appellate powers in respeet of appeal not exceeding Rs. 500 in value and also to 
remove some irregularii h s. Tlu‘ other Bill was to amrnd the Uanyonn Development Act 
of 1920 the fdijcct of which was to insirt a clause to enable ihe Board ot Trustees 
to fiaine rules under which widows and dt pendants, in case ot deaih of trust 
servants while in service of the trust, would be cntiiled to ree- ive gratuities. 

rioN oi Lano BnvcNri: 

FEBR UARY on of 7i')n ml rr.sfAutions comnmneed in the 

Council to-dav.Tiie ( iov (‘rn nient hUtl-TMl its fust d. f, at bs u majority of 18 votes, 
over the fiisr re-o.unoii le oiu.ncndmg tout tht* land revenue rates be reduced iu 
every district, propon loea-e! y in u'-eor innC'* wnu itie pad‘ly-[>riee found prevalent 
in the disii.ci concerned, during tlie first wtek of .laiiuary. 

Bi itMA\ Fr'iriu:— S i rAHATiox 

}8th FEBRUA RY . —Tho Bivmicr's staiemrut on Ijurrna's fuiurc was discussed 
the whole day in the f’ouneil. 

U. Chit a, a iiiiiii'eil th-- debate by m nbiiLt that the l'*iiine Minister’s statement 
relating to the fu urc Governnu'ui of Bu ma di 1 n >t satisfy the political aspirations 
ot the p' ople of Buinia. IT* otiserv'ai ih tli-,' piopo-^d tJonstitui ion was uiiaccep- 
talfe. in' it was full ot che -k'^ and ^-.if' gii ird-*. and obj -ced it) the two Houses of 
Legslaiure mid the ajip unt ment of Fiuaiiciil Adviser. 

Mr. Bn Pi\ d' fgitc to the Burma Round Tanie C inference, moved an amendment 
that the Rreinier's h at"ni>-nr winm it did not comphtely satisfy the fioliiieal aspira- 
tions of tht' people of B,anni, atlbrdcd a suitaoh; bisis for dettuinining the future 
CuriBiitutiun ot >'parat<d Biuini. He obsi'rw d that though he was not satisfied with 
tht' statement as it mo id. he api>t a)td to the Hon.-^e to consider the proposed Cons- 
titution in all Its aspects po nui.g out the advantages of a scjiarutcd Burma with the 
Const iiutioii sketched liy the Rremicr. 

Analjsmg llm new ( ’ msi nut loii in daail. Mr. Ba Pc emphu'^ised the advantage of 
accepting U. oji iiiiig that it contained pro\(‘'ion fvir autom.uic giowth hading to the 
chei irtbed goal ijt Ihrpimsible Cowrnnunt. He itiuid Burmanisation of the Army, 
and expic-'-ed (lissa!i‘'faen(m against the exclusion ot Backward 'i'ract.«. He urged 
that llie (p’.c‘'tion of coinmcmai lights slmuid be kept ojicn for the future Govt-ru- 
incuh Bnrmn’-i th bi was Rs. 6') crorcs he s.nd. accoidirig to the Howaid-Nixon 
Report and Rs. 1"2 crorcs according to the Indian t'ungitss Rejmrt. The speaker 
criticised the laitei. ('Xpre-'suig ‘'Uipii-c that iiidiaiis, wijo had been a party to 
depriving Bui mans id' ilieir iiberiv. should insist on the paymeiu of this debt. He 
said that such a dimaiid was uusurd and that the attitude ot India was not in 
Burma’s favour. He pointed out Buima's ditlie-diies as a unit of the Indian Fede- 
ration, and reminded ihc Hoii-e ol the Pieiiuer's speech. In this concection, he 
appealed to the House to uige for sip.iradon and aeeept the proposed Constitution 
as a practical mcaMurc. as Burma stood to yam bv it. 

Air. Tun B5n, wfio liad also tan. id ihe original moiion, admitted that the Premier’s 
statenunt ofleicd a Consul ution bitter than ihe present d}archy, but not better 
than that ofl’tiid hy the .^imoii Commissioirs nport. He opposed the amendment 
crnicihing the Financial Advisti’s appoiiitmcnt and suggesud that in the future 
Coustuuiiun, there shou.d be no communal rcprisentuiion. all foreigners being 
cousidered as Burmans. All subjccis should be transferred lo the hgisiaiure includ- 
ing the Army, which should be kipt under the Governor's control lor the transitory 
period of five years. 

Saw Fo Fo Chit, a Karen member, opposed the amendment, criticising the Karen 
deciaiutioii, at the Round Table Conference, and remarking that his community's 
iniersitB were sacrificed. 
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Tharrawaddy U. Pu, also a delegate to the Round Table Conference, made a 
lengthy speech in Burmese, pointing out that, the proposed Constitution with safe- 
guards was almost the same as Responsible (government. After detailing what 
happened at the Burma Round Table Conference, he said that the new Constitution 
was better than Dyarchy, and contained the essence of Responsible Government. Ho 
Btated that if his party had not objected to separation at the beginning, the Premier 
would not have made such a good statement. He did not rely ou the British, but 
the same time be apprehended the extinction of the nationality of the Burmana by 
Indians. So, he wanted separation of Burma, so that she might fight for the attain- 
ment of her goal. 

The debate was not concluded to-day. 

19tk FEBRUARY : — The Council, after a whole day's debate, passed Mr. Ba 
Pe’s amendment, a few' dissenting. Most of the members ciirieised tlie outline of 
the Constitution sketched by the Premier, some ofl’ering constructive cnlieisms, but 
the general tone favoured aceeptnnee of the Pn niier’s oiler of a new Constii uiion. 

All the Barman members olijceted to communal representation and to special pro- 
visions for the prottciion of minority intei'ists. 

A rt'ferenoe was matle by several speakers to the exclusion of the Shan States and 
the Backwards Tracts, tin; tormer covering jiracticaliy half of Bnrina. 

Mr. E. P. Pillai opposed tiie aineinlment, 'remarking I hat the proposed 

Constitution was worihless and unworkable, an<l refii.siMl lo accept separation under 
the present ein*umsiaiices. He cliaraeierisnl Mr. Ba IV's remaiks against Indians 
at uncharitable in coniieetioii with Burma's debts. 

Fir Oscar De Olanrille. a delegate to the Koiind Table C’onferencc, hoped that 
the amend ment would he accepted. Otherwise, it would be ungrai lous on Burma's 
part to refuse to accept the new Cousin ution oflerid by th«‘ Prt njnr. whnh w’as the 
best for Burma. The speakers siattd that the profiosed Bafi'guards were in the 

best interests of Burma. He expresseil confidence that, if Hurina accepted the 

Premier’s offer and separated from India, the British Government would fulfil their 
pledges fully. 

Mr. M. M. Raft criticised the details of (ho proposed Con.stitution which, he 

opined, however, was a great advance, obstTVing that the lintish Government was 
justified in asking t.he country to decide the question of separation, but thought it 
advisable for Indians to remain neutral in the mutter. 

Mr. C. H. Campaynac, also a delegate to the Burma Round Table ('’onferenoe, 
supported the amendment, dwelling on the disadvantages of iiurma joining the 
Federation. 

Mr. rP. T. Henry said that his constituency, the Burma Chamber of t'ommcrce, was 
fully prepared to co-operate with Burmans to woik for the advance of tlie province 
on the lines laid down by th(> Premier. 

V. Tvn Aung, Member from Akyab, appnhending that Arrakan would not 
receive fair treatment “as had happened all along", opj>os((i tin* amendment urging 
divisional autonomy for Arrak.an. He also <‘xpre.sj,ed the view that S.ifeguards and 
the Governor's exiensive reserve powers were not acceptable. 

Mr. U. Ni, another delegate to the Round Table (.^inference, supported 

the amendment. He also explained how they uii'd to include the Shan States in the 

new Constitiuion. 

Sra Shwe Ba, Karen delegate to the Round Table (kmferenee, supporting 

the amendment, remaiked that their work at the Conference was well appreciated by 

hie community. 

Mr. U. Ra, new Home Member, explained the (lOvernment’B attitude, saying 
that the Government inembcrs will not partieif>ale in the debate, but the proceed- 
ings of the House would be forwarded to the auiboiilies concerned. 

Mr. U. Chit IJle. the mover, refused to accept the amendment, which was put to 
the House and carried without a division, only two disHenting. 

Mr. Ba Pc's amendment was to the effect, that while the Premier’s statement did 
not completely satisfy the aspirations of Burma, it formed a suitable basis for deter- 
mining the future constitution of a separated Burma. 

The Council adjourned. 

The Mat(:he8 Bill 

20th. FEBRUARY : — The business of the Council to-day conaisted of additional 
and supplementary grants and the Matches Bill. The former evoked a lively debate 
oocupymg the whole day and the Bill was subsequently passed. 
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Df»mandfl for supplementary included one for fourteen lakhs of rupees by 

the Horae Member for increased expenditute in police and also fourteen lakhs by 
the Forest Minister lor granting loan to the liquidators of the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. • j u 

Due to obj**ction by members that sufficient time was not given to consider the 
Select Oornmitte**’8 report submitted yesterday the consideration of the Matches and 
Stamp Duty Bills was postponed. The Council then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Granth 

23rd. FEBRUARY \ — Discussion on demands tor grants commenced in the 
Council to-day. 

Moving a nominal cut under the Home Member's demand, U. lun Win raised a 
discUHsion about Reforms and wanted to know from the leaders of the different 
parties, their wishes about the dates of the forthcoming General Election on the 
question of Separation. The mover informed the House that his party, the National 
Parliamentary Ihirty, fiiv()ure<l early elections. 

U. Ba Ee 1/ ader of the People's Party, urged early election, suggesting the 
month of May as the best time. 

lharrauaddy U. Eu, Leader of the Home Rule Party, favoured elections in 
November, as tiie interval between now and May was too insufficient for the parties 
outi^ide the Couneil to orginist* and pn'p.ire for the elections. Besides, the electoral 
rolls were not ready in ilie reiiellion areas. 

The Ilonte Mmibfr stated that, exe<!pfing in Tliayetmyo, the electoral rolls in the 
affected ar*MS were ail ready. As n'gards tixing a date for election the decision on 
the question restid with the (nivernor. But, the views of the members would bo 
Bubniitfed for His Eveelhuicy’s conHideraiion. 

Ou this assurance the motion was withdrawn. 

U. Briy moving another nominal cut, asked the Government to cancel the notifica- 
tions and orders under the Cnmmul Law Amendment Act against political associa- 
tions in view of ih(! tortlicoming eleetioiis. 

Several members siipp tried it. The Home Mf>mber said that 218 associations had 
been dtrlarecl unlawful during 1931, of which the ban against 32 bad alreadv been 
withdrawn. Ut the remaining. 38 associations belonged to Baho Goba. District 
auihoriiies had Hbra<ly bren asked to enquire about those Associations, and their 
reporis w< re now awaited. Due regard would be taken of the members’ request at 
the tunc of consideration of these reports. Necessary action would be taken without 
delay in the mutter. 

The motion for a cut w'as withdrawn. 

27 th FKBRUAR Y '.—The. dicussions on Budget “cuts' concluded to-day in the 
Council wUeu It passvd all the demands for grants without effecting any cut. 

Officiau Bills 

29tk, FEBRUARY .—Tv>o Bills for the purpose of fresh taxation, one to amend 
the Indian Stamp Act to revist' the scale of duiy on stamps and the other to impose 
a duly on maieties, were passed by the Council to-day. 

Both the Bills were opposed at the coiisideraiinn stage. 

The motion for consiiieratiou oi the Matches Bill was passed without a division, 
while the motion for the pa*<8age of the Stamp Bill was pressed to a division and 
passed by a majority of four votes. 

Both the Bills wull remain in force for three years, the Government accepting 
amendmeuts to that effect. 

Reduction of Members' Allowances 

The Council also pas-ied a non-official motion reducing the members' daily 
allowance from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15. as a measure of retrenchment, the Government 
members remaining neutral. 

The Council then adjourned. 

1st. MARCH E. Sir Charles Innet the Governor addressed the Council to- 
day before proroguing it. 

88 
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Governor on Separation of Federation 

His Excellency said that he had two purposes in view addressin^j the Council 
for the second time during this session— one to let them know the provisional 
conclusions of His Majesty's Government if Burma desired separation, ana the other 
to announce his decision regarding the date of the elections. In the event of the 
former. His Excellency gave an outline of the many processes which had to be 
completed and the many questions to ho settled before the introduction of the new 
Constitution, which, according to the Howard-Nixon Report, must be at the begin- 
ning of any financial ytar. He then concluded that it was hopeless to expect sepa- 
ration in 1933 and announced His Majesty’s Government’s provisional time-table as 
follows 

Firstly, completion of the legislation by Parliament in the Summer of 1933 : 
^ 93 Sccondly, elections to the Legislature under the new Constitution in November 

Thirdly, formation of the Ministry in December, 1933 ; and 

Finally, separation on and from the 1st April, 1914. 

As regards the date of elections over the stparation issue, His Excellency anno- 
unced that his present view was that the advantage lay in holding the elections in 
October or November this year. Tfn* Govuii.or remarked that non-officinl opinion 
seemed to be on the side of postponing the same to Autumn, 'fhe arguments iu 
favour of an early election were very strong, Eitlnr Burma drsirtd to set'arate or 
join the Federation. The sooner the devision was taken the better. His Excellency 
also pointed out the arguments the other way. and nferred to the Sihools of thought 
which had hitherto non-co-operated w’ith the Council. He had been assured that in 
the event of postponement of the electums till Autumn, many adherents of those 
schools would participate in the election. 

It was desirable on general grounds, His Excellency continued, to bring the sepa- 
ration controversy to an end. His sole concern w’as that the issues, separation or 
Federation, should be fully undtTstood, carefully weighed and a co^^idcred verdict 
giveo. He did not want to give any ground for believing that the electiona had been 
pushed through. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Budget foe 1932—33 

The Budfret Beesion of the AflBam Le^rislative Council commenced at Shillong on the 
l»t. MARCH 1932. Iniroducing the Budj^et, the Hon’ble Sir Baadullah stated, that 
despite re renchmcnt in all dirctiions, the Budget was a defi<-it one and the current 
year’s working would show a revenue deficit of about Rb. 16 lakhs. The coming 
year ie expected to close with a deficit of Rs. 9>^ lakhs taking the capital receipts 
and the expenditure into account. 

Remission of Land- Revenue 

2nd. MARCH ; — The (yOuncil diBcuHscd non-official busineBS to-dav and carried a 
resolution without a divihion rccommtnding to the Government to tulce note of the 
fall in the price of agricultural protluce and grant suitable remission in the land re- 
venue payable for land used for agricultural purposea. 

•Separation” of Sylhet 

Hrd. M ARCH : — The Council commenced to-day the general diacusston of the 
Budget. Bevtral nicminrs dwelt on the economic distress of the people and advocated 
further retrcnciimeiit iii the salaric.s, and the alioiition of certain departments of the 
{Secretariat. One member urged separation of Sylhet from Assam. 

Ordinances in Assam 

4th. M ARCH : — l{\ the Council to day. in (he course of the general discussion 
on the Bmlget, which concluded, Sir M. Snadulla, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr. Rohini (ffiowdliury’s criticisms, justified the gradual introduction of the Ordinan- 
ces, as the result of the No-Hent and No-Chaukidari campaigns in Bylhet. 

Remission of Land Revenue 

5tk. MARCH. — The Council diHcuseed non-offi< iH! businesB to-day and carried 
several resolutiouB the mist iinponant being Mr. Rvhini Chaudhuri’s motion, recom- 
mending full remission of land revenue payable for land affected by floods last year. 

Taxation Bill8 

7th. MARCH : — In the (;ouncil to-day Sir M. Saadnllah, Finance Member, 
moved the Stamp Amendment Bill and the Court Rees Amendment Bill 

increasing perrasnently, tin* fees chargeable under Indian Stamp Act of 1899 and 
the Gourt Fets Act of 1870. wiih a view to devoting the proceeds to general pur- 
^ses owing to the budget deficit. The House opposing further taxation, negatived 

Local Rates Amendment Bill 

The Revenue Member’s motion to refer the Assam Local Rates Amendment Bill 
to a select commiltee was adopted. 

Land-revenue in Assam 

8th. MARCH: — Four non-official motions criticising the Government were adop- 
ted by the Council to-day. Two of these were under “Land Revenue’ -—One raising 
a discussion on the necessity of granting extension of time for payment of land 
revenue for the current year, due to the economic distress, and the other in regard to 
the absence of legislation for assessment of land revenue, for which the people had 
been long agitating. 

Allowances to Council Members 

The third motion raised a discussion on baiting allowanccB to Council Members. 

The lourth motion criticised the Railway administration in the Province, 
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The motion to reduce the Ministers’ salaries from Rs. 3,500 to Ra. 1,500 was lost 
by 32 to 13 votes. 

Excepting token “cuts”, the Council voted the demands made. 

Discussion of Police Exc’eshes 

9th. MARCH: — The demand under ‘Jails and Convict Settlements’ aroused a 
heated debate regarding the treatment meted out to political prisoners in Sylhet 
in the Council to-day. The hon. Mr. Laine assured that an enquiry into the alle- 
gations would be made. 

The moiion was lost and the entire demand was voted. 

Under the Police demand a cui of Rs. 100 was made raising a discussion on police 
excesses in Sylhet on Jan. 20. The motion was earned by 22 votes to 19. (Hher- 
wise the Council vated the entire demand. 


}0th. MARC[1: — The Council to-day voted the entire demands for grants under 
Scientific departments, Education (reserved). Civil Works (reseived', etc., the token 
cuts being either withdrawn or lost 

Police Exceshe.s in Sylhet 

11th. MARCH: — In the Council to-day, Mr. Ahdur Rahim Chandhnri’s resolution for 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of ihr<'»‘ iKm-cflicials to enquire into and 
report on the excesses, if any, committed t)y the police and oiIut officials on peace- 
ful processionists in January and February last in Sylhet town, was lost by 20 
votes against 14. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali’s Assam Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

12th. MARCH : — The Council voted to-day the entire demands for grants under 
Excise, Education, etc. All token cuts were either withdrawn or loist after discussion. 

14th. MARC discussion on demands for grants concluded to-day. The 
Council passed two “cut’’ motions, one- prolesting against the grant of al^ov^al•ces 
to the Assistant Surgeons in the Dibrugarh Metiierl School ainl the other 
criticising the scanty provision for water-supply and the tnatmeiiL of local boaids. 

15th. MARCH : — The Council passed three hills to-day viz., the Assam Local 
Rates Bill, the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill of 1931 and the Pure 

Food Bill. 

16th. MARCH: — Proroguing the Conned to-day, His Excellency Sir Laurie 
Hammond leferred to the new constitution and obsi rvod that no (jovernmint would 
be successful unless ihe people got rid of the co.Timunal probb rns. That was why, 
observed His Excellency, the Assam Goverment laid stress on the disirability of the 
voter being given a ctioice of registering the vote in any eonstiimncy, ho liked. His 
Excellency hoped that, whatever schema's were finally adopted, the door would be 
left open for the disappearance of religion from politics. In the future, if not at 
present, people, he hoped, might be able to have general consiituencies n presenting 
all and sundry, replacing the strictly communal, tribal and other constituencies 
with special interests. 
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THE MUSLIM POLITY 


The All India Mnslim Conference 

LAHORE— 21ST. MARCH 1932 

The oeneion of the AIlTo'lia Muslim Poiifcrenee oprnfcl at Lahore on the 21 t. 
MARt'M 19 P nndt'r »h<‘ pr(‘Hi(lt'iH-y of Miihanim;i'l Irjb il fjiif! in the pre^' nc** of 
ahoiir ] 0f>0 vimtoifi, » «, (li-^tin/^ni.Hhcd p*th(,i)s Tin«l h'Hih i s iuclndi ntr Pf- Sh 'f»tftt 

Ahmt'l Khun, Mr. A. H. fihnzimvi, Mr. Mohanufl Himan. Sfi'Nfd MiirtnZR feidiib, 
Mr. Hnfiiii Jan. Mr. Ahdna Siniad. Dr. Ziavphlin. Mr. d Hu^aain Imam, Mr. 

Baiy (1 .'Vtxlul tl.itiz, Maii'aiiu MohapTmad h;haf\ Daudi. Mr. Ma-'iul Ahnnd. Nawab 
Hhiofnllah Kiian. ('apt. 11 tj i Moluimmad Kliati. K. B Maiik Mohammad Amin. 

Mr Malilc I*'( ro/.t* Khan Noon, the hon Nawab f?aiyed MeharBhab, and Mr. Haji 
Abdullah llrirojii. 

Tin: Wpj.ro.MK 

Haji Rahim Bakth. (’hairnnn of tfie K^cepfion C’omniitfec. ^atV/ that the Moslem 
Iritf !1 ^efPBta ncrediM'Jtd into tiirec groups. Firstly, there was tfie pro*C'ongres« 
grotip vvho~t‘ number was not lartre. I»uf who w <Te w liole-henrtf dly supporting ’he 
Congress and coiidcmutng (erronsm ServindJy, th«Te were those «ho had lost faith 
boih in the Corier<'.ss nnd m iht' Biilif'h ( foveriin)ent, and wlio urg'd us to stand on 
Oiir own legs and work oiu our own salvation. Tliis idea was gradually gandng 
groninl with Muslims. Some of th'Se also were extreniisis anfl Ixl evirl iu e'vd 
disohedienee aud direet ae'iorr agaoisi tlie opinion of the nuijoriiy. 'lldrdiy, th'Te 
were the mo l» ra'es wlm. disappointed hy (..’tuigrt eH. w er(‘ exiendiug the l and of 
friend'lup to ihe Biitisli and w on Id w ele >me an Angl<»* Muslim allimt'e But, the 
speuk'-r asked : Will ihe (r'vemment take tliis hand and ! do nii^thoig to etisure 
Mu-lim*^’ cooperation in India ? Muslims are at tlu‘ cross-roads. Ihe ('ongtess has 
h'llK ied awav the ojifurituinty to form an alliance with Muslims. Tiny do in t even 
now realise the U‘Jefuine''S of this link. At the same time the ‘ prospect of Muslim 
demaods being accepted l»y the British in Ihtir entirely are not very bright. Which 
line of action are you going to adopt ?’ 

The Preiidcntial AddreM 

In the course of his presid' titial ppeceh Sir Muhammad Iqbal aa'd : — 
Poluirs biiM* their roots in tiie spiritual life of man. It is my belief the! Islam 
is not a iuan<r of priv.oe opinion. It is a society, or, if you lik<“, a fivic church. 
It IS hecaiise pr'Stn!-da\ political ideals, as they appear to he shn[>iug ihcmselvea 
in India, may atfect its ‘original structure and charaett r that 1 find nnsilf intAte^fed 
in politics. I jjrii opposed to nationalism, as it is understood in Fnropc, not b< cause, 
if It 18 allowed to develof) in India, it is likely to bring h ss material gaiti to 
Muslims. 1 am opposetl to it h«*caug** I see in it the germs of atheistic mntciialisra 
which 1 look upon as the greatt>t danger to mod* rn humanity. Fatnotism ia a 
perfectly natural virtue and has a phn e in the moral life of man. Ytt that which 
really matters is a man's faith, his culturejiis hiBtoncalftradiiion. Tht se are the things 
which in my eyes are worth living for and dying for. and not the i>i(‘ce of eaith 
with which the spirit of man happens to he temporsirily associated. In view of the 
visible and invisible points of contact between the various rommnuities of India I do 
believe in the possibility of const rinuing a harmonious whole, who.se unity cannot 
be disturbed by the rnh divnrsiiy which it must carry withnj its own 
bosom. The problem of aneimt Indian thought was how the One became 
many without sacnficing its oneness. To-day this problem has come down 
from its elherial heights to .the grosser plane of our poliiic.al life, and we have 
to solve it in its revt^rsed form, i.e., how the many can become One without sacrific- 
ing its plural character, lu so far then as the fundamentals of our policy are 
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concerned 1 hare jrot nothing fresh to offer. In the present address I propose, among 
other thirjga, to help you in the first place in arriving at a correct view of the 
situation as it emere:('d from a rather hesitating behaviour of our delegation at the 
final stages of the deliberations of the Konmi Table Conference. In the second place, 
I shall try, according to my lights, to show how far it is d< sirable to ctmstruct a 
fresh policy now that the Premier’s announcement at the last tLodon Conference has 
again iieces-^itated a careful survey of the whole situation. 

After giving a brief history of the work of the Muslim delegation the President 
observed : — 

Provincial Autonomy 

It is obvious that our delegates did their best to arrive at a communal settlement. 
The only thing wh eh is a mysiery to me. and which will perhaps ever remain a 
mysttry, is the diclarjoion made on th(‘ 26lh Nov» rnher by our spokesmen in the 
Federal Sirueuire (\»miiiii:ee to the effect that tiny agreed to the simulianeous 
intiodiieiioii <'f provincial antonomy and central responsibility Whether this was 
du<‘ to their anxitiy for eomiliat ion and political advance of the country, or to some 
COnflieting infliiences which ot)erated on their minds, 1 cannot say. On the Ijih of 
of Novcitiher — the day on which 1 dissociati-d from our delegation — Mnslini dehgates 
had decided not to parti. -ipioe iii the discussinns of the Ft ileral Structure Committee. 
Why did they paniepafo then in fh(‘8r diseu^-sions contrary to their ow'ii dnetsion ? 
Weic our sj)ok- smen on the Federal J^tructiire Commiitce uiithonsed to make the 
declaration of 26fh XovcnihtT ? I am not in a position to answer these questions. 
All that I can say is that the Muslim community considers the deelarutitm a very 
grave error, and j have no d.'ubf that this eonferenee will give an emphatic exftns- 
sion to ihcir views on this important matter. In my address to the All-India 
Muslim League I raised my voice against the idea of an all India fed* ration. 
Subsequent evetits have shown that it is working only as a drag on the political 
advance of India. If ilic inirodiicfion of central respoll^ihility is (h'pendant on the 
completion of an all India f< deration which, I fear, will tak<‘ a fairly long time, then 
the GoviTiiment should immediately introduce nspotisilde government in the BnriHh 
Indian provitiees, so that the fouti(*Jatiofi thus deliinated may till the coming of eemral 
responsibility fully })repare iiself, by experience, to hear the weight of the fidtral 
auperstructure. A great d« al of spade work is nei d«d lafore we < an have a nally 
modern fidcral state. I have reasons to heinve, and had 8usp<et«d this some days 
before I dissociated mysdf front our delegation, that our spokesnnn were badly 
advised by certain Engli-h politicians in rtjecting the imntediaie intrexinef ion of 
responsible governnitut in the provinces of British India. l{e<‘ently Liaitenani- 
Commander Kenworthy has rxpnsstd the same view. lie savs : “1 uiidtrstund that 

the moderate leaders in London were badly advised on this mattrr by certain 
English politicians, that they listened too readily to their advice and rejected the 
great instalment of provincial autonomy. And the curious thing is that the 
Mahatma was apparemly nady to consider this instalment sympathttieall j Who 
are the moderate l<adeis alluded to by the Lieiitenant-i’ommHiider ? In vnw of the 
attitude taken up by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapiu in London and now’ m the (’onsnitative 
committte r<gaiding the imnndiate introduction of provinc al autonomy, it is obvious 
that the wrior of the passiige quoted could not have meant Hindu Liberals, I 
think he probably means Muslim moderate leaders whose dcclnraiion in the Federal 
Structure (^)rnmiifee on the 2bth November seem to me to he really responsible for 
the British Premier's annonneement regarding the simultnneons introduction of 
central and provincial rt spon^iltiliiy. And since immediate inirrMluclion of nsponsthle 
govtrnmint in the provinces would have involved a definite announcernent reganling 
the demands of onr community as to majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, 
We must not forget, while judging the. pre6« n» situation, that the conduct of our own 
leaders is mainly responsible for the British Premier's silence which has raised all 
sorts of suspicions in the mind of the Muslim community. 

Muslim BrspinoNs 

The next question is to explore the possibilities of shaping, if necessary, a new 
policy after the disappointing announcement made by the British Premier at the 
close of the last London Conference, Musliros have naturally grown aimreheosive of 
Governments attitude towards the problem of communal seitltment. They suspect 
that the Government will purchase Congress co-operation at any cost, and that ita 
delay in couceding Muslim demands is only a cover for the possibility of finding 
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some baaia for negotiationa with that body. The policy of trusting the Gorernment 
in regard to political iasuea seems to be rapidly losing its hold on the mind of the 
community. The Franchiae Committee has postponed consideration of matters 
relating to the formation of constituencies. As for the promised provisional aettle- 
ment it is obvious that no communal settlement, provisional or permanent, can 
satisfy the .Muslim community, which does not recognise as its basic principle the 
right of tht* communiry to enjoy majority rights in provinces where it happens to be 
in actual majority. The continuance of separate electorates and the status of the 
Frontier iVovince are no doubt assured, but complete pnjvincial autonomy, transfer 
of power from Parliament to Indian provinces, equality of federal units, classification 
of 8Ubjci*ts, not into feb^ral, central and provincial, but federal and provincial Only, 
majority rights in the Punjib and Bengal, unconditional si'paration of Sindh, ana 
one*third shire in the centre, constitute no less essential elements of our demand. 
The Premier’s silence on these p lints has only resulted iu the unsound policy of 
war with the Congress and no pi*ace with the rest of the country. Shall we then 
join the Congress in their present eamj)aign ? My answer without a moment’s hesi- 
tation IS, no. A careful reading of the underlying motives of this movement will 
make it perfectly clear. 

The Con(.re.ss Movement 

To my mind this movement has its roots in fear and resentment. The Congress 
leaders elaim that they are the sole representatives of the peoples of India. The last 
Round Table Conferenee mad * it abiind.mtly cl-.'ur that they were not. This they 
naturally rpsent. They know that the British people and the* rest of the world now 
folly realise the importance of eomniunal settlement in India. They further know 
that the minorities of India have arrived at a pact, and that trie Bnii^h Uovernment 
have given a notiei; to enforce a provisional settleinent of their own. in case the 
Indians themselves faded to arrive at one. The Congress leaders fear that the 
British G'»vernmenl in their provisional seitlement of the comniu ml problem may 
concede to the minorities what they di-rnand. They have, therefore, started the 
present campaign to bolster up a efaim which has no foundation in fact, to defeat 
a pact which they fear may find a place in the coming constuution, and to force the 
Ooverruneiit to settle the matter of minorities with the Congress alone. How can 
then a minority join a campaign which is directed as much against itself as against 
Government ? 

In the circuirstancos. therefore, to join the Congress in their present campaign is 
simply out of the question. But there is no denying that at the moment you arc 
called upon to make important decisions. I am 'sure you are fully aware of the 
present state of the community's mind. Governraeiii’s delay in conceding Muslim 
demands, and the trea;mt*nt meted out to our brave Frontier biethren on ttie eve of 
constituuonal reform, in tln ir province, are making Indian Muslims suspicious of 
Brit^h method** ; and most people ate already asking the question whether the power 
of a third party in India does constiiute a real sab guard tor the Muslim minority 
against a politically Inistile and economic.iUy exploiting majority in India. Lack of 
imagination is a virtue rather than a fault in a modern politn ian. *And owing to this lack 
of imaginatiou whi'di is iiicip.ible of synthesising permanence and change in a higher 
political concept, mixlern politics is driven to live from hand to mouth. In the case 
of a 0ul)ject country like India, therefore, co-operating communities are naturally led 
to think that the firmness of their political attitude in difficult times for ihe Govern- 
ment may be of little or no value in the eyes of this or that political party which 
may come to power at any time in England. Whatever may be the character and 
ideals of political parties in England, you must base your policy ou enlightened self^ 
and conceive it in a spirit calculated to impress the whole British nation. 
It is folly to fight a battle in which there is likelihood of the fruits of victory 
going to those who are either hostile to or have no sympathy with our Jcgitimaie 
political aspirations. The present circumstances are such that in thinking out a line 
Of policy with a view to get over the immediate diffieiilties of the community, it is 
your duty to see that the likeldioovl I apprehend is elirainaied, and the benefit of 
the action advised by you finally accrues to your community. 

British Government's Attitude 

Let me tUte the position aa plainly as possible. The British undertook to give 
■proviAioiial aecuiOQ of the communal problem in caae the communuiee of 
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did not arrive at a mutual settlement after representatives had returned from the 
second Round Table Conference. This undertaking was thoroughly consistent with the 
claim and policy of the British as a third party, holding the balance between the 
contending communities of India. The British (government s present attitude, how- 
ever, would show that tht'v do not mean to function as an impartial holder of 
balance in India and are indirt'ctiv driving the Jndian commnniiies which are main- 
ly Hin<lus and Muslims to a kind of civil war. Wc tried th(‘ majority <‘ommnnity 
and found them unv\illing to recognise the safeguards which we can forego only at 
the risk of complete extinction as a nation determined to live its own life. The alter- 
native was to hope for jusiiee from the British who, r*ver 8inc<‘ they took the coun- 
try from the Muslims, have claimed, as I have said above, to function as an impar- 
tial holder of balance in India. 

A Constantly Shifting Polk v 

In their case, too, we find that the old British courage and straightforwardness 
are replaerd by a constantly shifting jiolicy which ran inspire no eonfidenc'*, and 
seems to be calculated only to faeilit.itc* their own position in India. 'llic Muslim 
community is thus brought to face the question whether it is th** inftrestoi the coni- 
muniiy that their prest'iit policy has .so far obviateii Hiitish (litlieiilt ns mifl hmnght 
no gain to the eoiniminify shall contmuo for nnv further peiind (>f tinn*. Tins is a 
qiiesiion for the oprii (^•nf- r. nee to decide. All that I can a tlic pit sent .stage is 

that if you leenlc to diseont nuc this policy, your imniediatt' duty is lo prepart* the 

whttle o 'lnnuinity for ihe kind of self- saei ificc \Mihom uhieh no self re-pccting 
p‘ opie can live an honourable life. The most critical moment in the history of 
of the fiidivin Musiims has arrived. Do your duty or cease lo exist. 

Frontier riioviNci: 

It is indeed gratifying to see that (Iov<‘rnment hav«' at least conceded our demand 
regartling the political status of Nonh-We-'t I'ronticr l*io\iiiee. though it remains to 
be seen what this status means in the nemal administration of ihiii ptovmce. N<‘WS 
paper reports show that in the matter of frunchist*, (foveinment rules liave been 
more liberal than m othtw priomct'S. The reform mm iiineiy wi 1, it is umlerstood, 
be set in full work fig ordt-r from tfic next rnontfi. What, fiowcver. has taken grace 
out of the uhole atlair is the simultaneous liiunehing of a campaign of n-prcNSion 

which is no! essiuitidly difTer -nt fiom Martial I.,aw. I'he coihkI. rat ion snown lu 

the matter of constitutional is^ue has bet'ii more than inuiral zed hy the seventy 
and short sighteilmss shown in the cast* of the ndminiHt rat ive issue. (Tovernni'iit 
may have reasons for ronnieraetmg extremist acfiviii*s (d certain p<*oplc in that 
part of the eouniry, but it has surely not been able to d» f. rul a polii'V of wholesale re- 
pression. During this struggle in otiier parts of India Briiain's dealing with i lie siina- 
tion has not l)e» n entirely devoid of rchtrainl. In the Frontier Province alone repression 
has assumed forms unworthy of a civihzctl govuTiiment. Jf oral reporis ate true 
then the lre.,rt of the British official in the Frontnr Pro\inee stands in need of a 
ref orm far greater in impuitnnee for the British Enij>ire ihan tin* (‘oust itui loiial 
reform sought to he introduced into that j)rovinee. It is fi.r the (doveinment to 
coiiBider whether the incongruent policies (tf eomiBsion and represRK*n will result in 
the pacification of a firoud raee like the Afghans, Abdul tilndl.ir Kh;in c<rtuti»ly 
commands a good deal of influence among the young border Afghans, hut what hai 
extended the sphere of his influence to the fiiithest ends of th(‘ terniory ami to the 
ignorant folk of the Frontier villages, is the present thoughtless policy of repression, 
(jovernmeiit cannot he unaware of ihe fact that the All-India pnlicyOf the Imiian 
Muslims was, at this juncture, effrctively keeping in clieek the tendeneieg of the 
Mnslims of that province to join hands with those who were for an iineomlitional 
alliance with the Congiess, Perhaps there have been dilficulii*s from the Govern- 
ment point of view ; yet I think a little difl'erent handling of ihe administrative 
action could have saved the whole sir nation. The sooner the (lovcrnraent withdraw 
all repressive measures from the province the better for the province and Govern- 
ment itself. 

Kashmir 

As to Kashmir it is hardly necessary for me to describe the historical back- 
ground of events which have recently happened in that country. The apparently 
sudden resurrection of a people in whom the ego-flam*' had been almost extinguished 
pught to be, inspite of the luflering which it has necessarily Involved, a matter pf 
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rejoicing to all those who possess an insight into the inner struggle of modern 
Asiatic peoples. The cause of the peeple of Kashmir is absolutely just, and I have 
no doubt that the re-birth of this sense of the reality of their own personality in an 
intelligent and skillful people will eventually prove a source of strength not only 
to the State, but also to the people of India as a whole. What, however, is most 
deplorable is that the communal ill-feeling existing in India, and the perfectly 
natural sympathy of the Indian Muslims with their Kashmir brethren, led to a 
kind of counter-agitation among the Hindus, which in its despair, sought to pro- 
tect a barbarous administration by attributing its inevitable consequences to such 
wild fancies as Pan-Islamic plots and conspiracies for British occupation of Kashmir. 
Such agitation and communal colour thereby given to the Kashmir question could 
have led only to one thing—resort to violent repression leading to prolonged lawess- 
ness in the State. Nor can commissions of enquiry be of any help in such a state 
of things. The Middleton Report which admits important facts and fails to draw 
legitimate conclusions therefrom has already failed to satisfy Muslims. The truth 
is that the matter has passed the stage in which enquiries can lead to effective 
results. The growing sense of self-consciousness in the people all over the world 
is now demanding recognition in the shape of a desire for an increasing share in 
the administration which governs them. Political tutelage is good for a primitive 
people ; but it is in th<^ best interests of an administration itself not to shirk from 
radical reform when a change m the outlook of a people demands it. Among other 
things which have prob ibly arisjMi from the peculiar conditions obtaining in Kashmir, 
the pt^ople of that country demand some kind of a popular assembly. l^et us hope 
that the Ruler of the* Estate and the (govern men t of India will consider the people's 
demands as favourably as they [lossibly can. There may be difficulties in the way 
of constitutional retorrii in Kashmir as in the case of our own country ; but the 
interests of permanent peace and order demand that these difficulties must be 
speedily overcome. 

The present struggle in India is sometimes described as India's revolt against the 
West : for the people of India are demanding the very institiuious which the West 
stands fur. Educated urban India demands democracy. The minorities feeling 
themselves ns distinct cultural units, and fearing that their very existence is at stake, 
demand sah'guarJs. which the majority community, for obvious reasons, refuses to 
concede. The majority community pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically 
correct if we start from western premist'S. belied by facts if we look to India. Thus 
the real parties to the present struggle in India are not England and India, but the 
mujoritv community and the minorities of India which can ill-afford to accept the 
principle of western democracy until it is properly modified to suit the actual 
conditions of life in India. 

Nor do Mahatma (Tundhi's political met hods signify a revolt in the psychological 
sense. These im tliods arise out of a contact of two opjK)sing types of world- 
consciousness -Western and Eastern. The Western man’s mental texture is chronolo- 
gical in character. Ho lives, moves and has his being in time. The Eastern man's 
worid-conseionsness is non-historical. To the Western man things gradually become ; 
they have a past, present and future. To the Eastern man they are immediately 
rounded off, iiineh'ss . purely present. That is why Islam which sees in the time- 
movement a symbol of reality appeared as an intruder in the static world-picture of 
Asia. The British as a western perqile caiiuol but conceive ]>olitical reform in India 
as a systemalie process of gradual evolution. Mahatma Gandhi fas an eastern man 
sees in this attitude nothing more than an ill-concealed unwillingness to part with 
power, and trios all sorts oi destructive negations to achieve immediate attainment. 
Roth are elementally incapable of understanding each other. The result is the 
appearance of a revolt. 

These phenomena, however, are merely premonitions of a coming storm, which 
IS likely to sweep over the whole of India and the rest of Asia. This is the inevi- 
table outcome of wholly political civilization which has looked upon mau as a thing 
to be exploited and not as a persnnaUty to be developed and enlarged by purely 
cultural forces. The peoples of Asia are bound to rise against that acquisitive eco- 
nomy which the West has developed and imposed on the nations of the East. Asia 
caunot comprehend modern western capitalisiu with its undisciplined individualism. 
The Faith which you represent recognises the worth of the individual, and disci- 
pimes him to give away hia all to the service of God and mau. It can still create 
a new world wnere the social rank of man is not determined by his caste or colour. 
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or the amount of dividend he earns, but by the kind of life he lives ; where the 
poor tax the rich ; where human society is foundtHi, not on the equality of stomachs 
but on the equality of spirits ; where an untouchable can marry the dauphter of a 
king ; where private ownership is a trust, and w’here C’apital cannot be allowed to 
accumulate so as to dominate the real producer of wcalih. This superb idealism of 
your faith, however, needs emancipation from the meibeval fancies of theologians and 
legists. Spiritually we are living in a prisim-houso of thoughts and emotions which 
during the course of centuries we have weaved ixniiul oui selves. And be it further 
said to the shame of us, men of older generation, that we have failed to equip the 
younger generation for the economic, poliiical and even religious crises that the 
present age is likely to bring. Tiie W'hole community lU'Cils a complete overhauling 
of its present mentality in order that it may again boooiuo capable of f(‘f‘liiig the 
urge of fresh desires and ideals. The Indian Muslim has long ceased to explore the 
depths of his own inner life. 

The lesson that past experience has brought yon must be taken to heart. Expect 
nothing from any side. Concentrate jour whoh* ego on yourself alone, and rip|)eu 
your clay into real manhood if you wish to see your aspirations rt'alised. He hard 
and work hard. This is the whole secret of individual ami collective life. What then 
shall be our future programme ? 1 am inclined to think that it should be partly 

political, partly cultural. I venture to olfcr a few suggesiions for your considera- 
tion 

(1) We must frankly admit that there is yet a sort of chaos in the political 
thought of those who are suppost'd to guide the aciiviiies of tlic Indian Muhlims in 
the present-day political struggles. The eommiiniiy. howt'ver, is not to blame for 
this state of things. The Muslim mu^ses are not at all lacking in the spirit of 
Belf-Bacnfice when the qucsthui of iheir uliimaie doiiny in this country is 
involved. Recent, history bears ample tChtimony to what I say. 'Fhe fault is ours 
not theirs. The guidance oflered to liie commuiiity is not alwajs indeptaidently con- 
ceived, and the result is ruptures, sometimes in eiitieal imuuents, within onr political 
organisations. Thus the.se organisaiions cannot piopeily develop the kind of discip- 
line which is HO absolutely essential to the lite and *pou«’r ot political bodies. To 
remedy this evil 1 suggest that the Indian Muslims should have only one political 
organisation wdlh provincial and district branches ail over the country. 

(2) Secondly, 1 suggest that this central organisation should immediately raise 
a national fund of at least 50 lakhs ot rupeih. No doubt ^Ye are living in hard 
times, but you may rest assured that the Muslims of India will not fail to respond 
to your call if a genuine effort is made to impress upon them the gravity of the 
present situation. 

Thirdly, I suggested the formation of youth leagues and \vell-equipp(‘d volunteer 
corps throughoui the country under the control and guidance of the editral organi- 
sation. They must specially devaue themselves lo social service, custom reform, 
commercial organisation of the eommumiy and economic ]»r(v|taganda in towns and 
villages, especially in the Runjab where the enonmtus indebiediiess of Muslim agri- 
culturists cannot be allowed to wait for the drabiic remedies provided by agrarian 
upheavals. 

(4) Fourthly, I suggest the establishment of mtde and female cultural institutes in 
the big tow'ns of India. These insiituies as hie h should have nothing to do with 
polities. Their chief function should be to mobilise the dormant s{)iritnal energy of 
the younger generation by giving them a clear grasp of wdiat Islam has already 
achieved, and what it has still to achieve in the religious and culiural history of 
mankind. 

(5) Fifthly, I suggest the formation of an assembly of Flamas which must in- 
clude Muslim lawyers who have re<‘eived <*dueation in modern jurisprudence. The 
idea is to protect, expand, and if nef-cKsary to reintiTpna the law of Islam in the 
light of modern conditions while kee|)ing clo.se to the spirit embodied in its funda- 
mental principles. This body must reeiivo eonstitutional recognition so that no bill 
adecting the personal law of Muslims may be put on the legislative anvil before it 
has passed through the crucible of this assembly. 

After i,he presidential speech was over the Conference passed resolutions demand- 
ing Muslim representation in the All India Services and the Army and than 
adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY— 22ND. MARCH 1932 

Exchange of Lathi Blows and Brickbats 

Scenes of rowdyism marked the concluding Bi*eaioii of the Conference *J**^J3[* 
The proce<»ding8 began two honra late and just as Sir Muhammad iqbal ^terw m® 
pandal a lar^e number of Ahrarees also tried to enter but were kept bac^ A tog* 
of- war r<‘8ulted at the gate between the Ahrarees arid the Yoluntec’ra of the^ confer- 
ence reBulting in an ex<*hange of Ic/thi blows, brick batH and force. The police 
intervened and disperHcd the crowd, but just as it retired rowdyism continued and the 
the i)ro ‘eedings of the conference took the form of moving reaolutionfl without 
Bpeeches or very brief spe’eehes and without difteUHsions. All resolutions were 
thus hurried through during the time whin the crowd outside was attempting 
to enter the pandal from one side or other amidst various kinds of slogans. 


Resolutions 

The most important resolutions passed were : — 

(1) Wlw reaH th(‘ Muslim commumfy is profoundly dissatisfied with the results of 
the last two confi-riices inasmurh as the Muslim demands formulated on Jan. 1, 
1929, and .Inly 5, lO.'U have not b» en cone ded and whereas the conference is 
g«*nerally of the opinion that its poli'*y of cooperation has not yet yielded satisfac- 
tory n*siilr,H, it holds that it is no longer possible for the Muslims to continue to 
cooperate with tlie Kouml Table Conference and its sub-committ(‘es which are prepar- 
ing a couHtu III ion in the absence of a deci'^ion that full Muslim demands will be 
embodied therein. Hut in view of the undertaking given by the British Government 
to announce its drcision on th* communal qU'Siion without delay this conference 
urges upon the Go\ernmcnt to annoiinee its decision at the earliist possible opportu- 
nity BO that the Muslim community may clearly understand its position in the 
conaiitution. If the decision is not announeed before the end of June the next 
meeting of the executive board of the conf».‘renee should be held on July 3 this year 
at the latest to iaiineh a programme of direct action. 

Thi.s confenmee is furtlier of opinion that in the meantime the community should 
be organizcci in the foliowing manner to be prepared for any emergency which may 
arise ; — (ai to e-^taltlish more branches of the Muslim Conference in all parts of the 
country to liring about coordination of work among the Muslim organizations in the 
country with a view to political emancipation and the economic betterment and 
solidarity of the eommiiniiy. (6) to enrol voluiite. rs under the branches of the con- 
ference with a declaration from them that (hoy will be prepared for all possible 
sacrificcH for the enforcement of the demands of the Muslim Conference, (c) to 
collect funds for the above purpf)s<'H. 

The Conference further authorises the w'orking committee to prepare a programme 
of direct action and place the same before the executive board by the end of June 
1932 f'jr necessary action. 

(2) Wlxreas the scheme of federation propounded by the Round Table Confer- 
ence is bound to involve considerable delay in the working of details and whereas 
the provinces of British India have been demanding complete provincial autonomy 
ever since the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 1919, this conference 
demands the immediate introduction of jirovincial autonomy in all provinces in British 
India simultaneously w’hile the details of the federation scheme are being explored 
and worked out. 


SECRETARY’S STATEMENT ON CONFERENCE DECISION 

A meeting of the Working Oommittee of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 
at New Delhi on the illst. MARCH under the Chairmanship of Seth Haji Abdullah 
H aroon. The discussion centred round the question of the giving effect to the 
compromise resolution of fh<‘ Lahore Conference. The Secretary was authorised to 
issue the following statement : — 

“It is no wonder that a section of the press have done great injustice to the 
Lahore session of the All-India Muslim Conference by misrepresenting ail that happ- 
ened while the Conference was in session. The only subject that engrossed the earnest 
attention of the members was how best to achieve the immediate objective of securing 
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the acceptance of the Muslim demands in regard to communal representation and 
minority safeguards in the future Constitution of India and to direct the growing 
tendency of the Muslim public to immediately start a movement for achieving those 
objectives of the Conference. 

Composed as the conference was, all schools of thought were represented therein by 
their best intellect. The left-wing had the opportunity to press its view points, .and 
carry the conference with it. Hud not the comniuniqne issued on the 19th March 
pledged the honour of His Majesty's (Tovernment in announcing that it was their 

firm intention that there would be no avoidable delay in coming to a decision on the 
communal problem, the result would have bi'cn whidly difliTt'iit. The earnestness 
which the communique showed influenced the mind of many members of the confer- 
ence. The outcome was the compromise resolution which disclosed at once the 

mentality of the left-wing as well as those of the right-wing. This is enough to indi- 
cate to a genuine enquirer how the currents, the under-currents and the cross-curr- 
ents were shaping the resolution at the time. 

Although disappointment at the reticence of the British Government was strongly 
expressed, no break was allowed to take place with the GoviTnment at the time. 

Over three months were considered enough for the British Government to announce 
their decision in a manner which might satisfy the Mussalmans of India as well 
that large section of non-Muslims who, in their heart of hearts, feel that while 
majority rule is going to be established in India, the MuBsalmans must obtain securi- 
ty of tteir position in the future Constitution. 

The compromise, which w’as arrived at after a most careful consideration and 
exhaustive discussion by the Subjects Committee, was placed before the conference 
and was accepted without a single dissentient voice. The spirit of deep earnestness 
and determination which permeated the entire eonferenee is evidem'cd by the business 
like manner in which other resolutions were disposed of without the usual flood of 
verbose and long-winded oratory. We hope this statement will dispell all illusions 
created by interested Press and parties. 

The resolutions passed by the conference have been interpreted in some quarters 
as signifying an augmentation of Muslim demands. The eonferenee did nothing 
more than reiterate and elucidate its original demand as set forth m the resolution 

of the conference on the Ist. January 1929 and reaflirmed its emphatic adherence to 
that resolution. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING— 8TH JUNE 1932 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
8th, JUNE. Among those present were l)r. Shafaat Ahmed. Khan, Syed Murtaza 
Sahib, Syed Habib, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq, Mr. Hussain Imam and Mr. Shafee 
Daudi. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan presided over the meeting of the committee. 

The following reeolutioos were passed 

Tilt: Lothian Report 

(1) “The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim C'onfercnco places on 
record its appeciation of the service rendered by the Indian Erjinchise ('ommittee in 
proposing the extension of direct franchise on a sound basis. The Working Com- 
mittee however deems it essential that attention should be called to a number of 
recommendations in the report of the Franchise Committee*, which militate against 
the organisation of a genuinely representative democracy in India and are oound 
ultimately to produce an amount of inction and engenner a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which will be harmful, no less to the stability of the new Constitution, than to the 
growth of national unity and solidarity. 

“The recommendations, if carried into effect, would create a segmentation of the 
Indian electorate to an extent which would render both the Provincial and the 
Federal Legislatures unworkable. While not committing itself to other details of 
the various schemes formulated by the Franchise Committee for the provinces and 
the Centre, the Working CommittfK* is emphatically of the opinion that reconsidera- 
tion and modification of some of its proposals is imperatively necessary as they would 
render the smooth working of the Constitution extremely diflScult if not impossible. 

“The Working Committee would like to draw the attention of the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee to the following points : 
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Spfx'ial Constituencies Opposed 

‘(a) The Working Committee Ib opposed in principle to the creation of or 
perpetuation of Bpecinl constituencies as it is firmly convinced that the only tnie 
and sound nriiiciple on which the new ('onslitution can be based is the organisation 
of territorial conrftituencics, which arc quite capable of expressing the views and 
needs of the different interests comprised therein. The Working Committee would 
like to p>oint out that the recommendations made by the Franchise Committee re- 
garding general eonstitueneies would facilitate the eleetion of all the classes for 
which the (’ommittee has proposed special constituencies. For these, as well as 
other reasons, the Working (.'ommittee is opposed not only to the creation of new 
but, also to the niaintcnane.o of the existing constituencies for the special classes 
enumerated by the Franchise (>)mmittee. Should it however i)e con^^idered necessary 
to maintain some special const.iiuencies in any province, the Working Committee will 
agree to special constituencies subject to the following fundamental principles : 

“(a) Special constitiK'ncirs should he designed only for a transitional period. 
After the laj>se of this period, all special constituencies should disappear. 

“(b) As an overwhelming majority of such constituencies are essentially commu- 
nal in thf'ir outlook, working arni policy, the Muslims must be given a share in 
proportion to their representation in alt the h'gislatures. Otherwise, the Muslim 
proportion in ail the legislatures will be violently disiurlaKl. 

“(e) No special constitui‘nei(^ should be created for Labour. The Committee is 
convinced that the extimsion of the franchise proposed by the Indian Franchise 
(vfnnrnntce is bound to lead to an effective and sulistantial representation of Labour 
in all the Legislatures, while the spirial franchise devised by the Committee for 
adding to the voting strength of tht; Depressed (''lasses would lead to the election of 
a large number of Depressed (''lass members who would safeguard the interests of 
Labour. The Working (Jommiitee is surprised at the action of the Indian Franchise 
Oinnnitlee in trying to create special qualifications and reserving seats for industrial 
Lahour, whereas tin.' claims of tne larger and more diserving agricultural labour class 
have been totally ignored. 

Women Franctiise 

“(d) The (’ommitt(‘e believes in the complete civic ecjuality of women and is not 
opposf'd to any extension of the frnnehist* whmh is of a general application and 
enfranchisi'B both men and women, but it is opposed to the special franchise sug- 
gi'fited for women, both for the provinces and the Centre, as it would dislocate the 
entire electoral machinery, and create invidious distinctions among women and pro- 
duce considerable friction and dissatisfaciion among the various classes of voters. 
The (>)mmittoe is not aware of any representative women’s organisation which has 
ask(d for the peculiar and unique privilegt* which the Franchise Committee has 
conferred on the women of the country. The method of enfranchising the wives of 
men v(»ters recommended by the (A>mmilte<^ not only ititroduces the most objectionable 
principle of plural votes given to the rich and propertied classes, but also removes 
for the future all incentive for reform of such laws as prevent the women of India 
from inluriting property, 

“(2) While the Committee recognises the need for the protection of all minor 
minorities, it would like to point out that any scheme regarding the minor minorities 
which has the eff»*ct, direct or indirect, of reuucing the Muslim quota in the Provin- 
cial and Central Dyislatun^ will be totally unacceptable to it. 

“O) As regards the allocation of seats'in the Fetleral Legislature among the 
provinces, proposi'd by the Federal Structure Sub-Comniiitee to which the Indian 
Franchise Committee is sirongly of the opinion that the number of seats allotted to 
the Frontier l*rovinec and Hnluehist.an is moat unfair and totally unacceptable to it. 
The Muslim members of the Federal Structure 8ub-C/Ommittee did not agree to the 
number of seats allocated to these provinces. The Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the Frontier should be allotttxi four seats in the Upper Chamber and 
five scats in the Low’it ('hamber. while Baluchistan should be allotted two seates in 
the Upper and three in the Lower Chamber of the Ftideral Legislature. 

“(4) The Working CommittcHi is op|X>8(>d to the increase in the size of the I>ower 
Federal Chamber as it is of the opinion that it is of the essence of a Federal Legis- 
lature that it should Ix^ comparatively small in size. The size suggested by the 
Federal Btucture Sub-Committee w’as the result of a compromise and was determined 
after a full and thorough debate. In the opinion of the Committee, the recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee should not be disturb. 
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“(5) The Workinf^ Committee is strongly of opinion that no case has been made 
out for representation of special classes in the Federal or Local Legislatures, and it 
is opposed in principle to such classes being represented. 

“(6) In the minority provinces, the United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orrisa, 
Assam. Madras and O. P. the existing weightage should be guaranteed in the local 
Council. In the Punjab and Bengal, Muslim constituencies should bo in the majority 
and should preponderate. 

*‘( 7 ) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Muslim members of the 
Federal Upper House should be elected only by the Muslim members of their Provin- 
cial lyegislatures. 

‘ (8) The Working Committee would like to make it clear that it cannot approve 
the weightage to Indian Seats in either House of the Federal Legislature. It sup- 
ports the poiiey of the Muslim delegates in the FedtTal Structure Sub-Committee 
and cannot consent to any other principle of representation of the Indian States, 
except the principle of population. 

The Percy Report 

“The Working Committee of the All-Indian Mnslirn Conference is strongly of the 
opinion that the report of the Federal F'inanee Committee prcsidf'd over by the Rt. 
Hon’ble Lord Fn‘5tnee Peroy does not offer a fair, equitable and satisfactory solution 
of the financial basis of the Ffdcration Sehemc. The report as a whole is unaeeep- 
tahle to it. It is eonvineed that a radical modification of some of its important 
recommendations is essential to the stability and practicability of the new 
constitution. 

'“The Working Committee, while not committing itself to other details of the 
financial scheme adumbrated in the report, is srongly of the opinion that the 
lack of any representatives on the Committee from British India and the failure 
of the Committee to consult representative commercial and political opinion ^ in 
India on some of the most mieial and vital problems of financial and fiscal admini- 
stration, have seriously affeeted the findings of the (^nmmiltee, and have render- 
ed some of its fundamental proposals otie-sided, partial and inequitable to British 
India. 

‘The Working Committee places on record its deliberate and considered opinion 
that. 

(11 The provinces of British India should he invested with complete 
financial autonomy. In its opinion provincial autonomy will l>e incomplete 
unless and until* the provinces are made financially autonomous units of the 
Federation. 

‘b2) Unless the burdens are equalised among the units of the Federation and 
the principle of equity is eonsi.stent ly applied, the Financial structure thiit may be 
built up will be thoroughly unbound. 

“(.S) In the opinion of the Working Committee the report of the Federal Commi- 
ttee does not impose anv charge upon the Indian Slates for the maintenance of the 
Federal Government and the tax-payer in British India will be called uponj*o shoul- 
der the responsibility for practically all the expenses of the IrdrTal Government. 
The Co ■ mittee regards this as most unfair and completely unjustified. 

^‘(4) The Committee is strouLdy of the opinion that the Indian RtaBMi that 
will constitute the units of the F('cl<Tation should he asked to contnliiite a share of 
the exyienses inmirred in the maintenance of services such as the army and of 
departments which are designed for the safety, protection and conveniiMice of the 
Federation as a whole. The Committee is of the opinion that the States should 
contr'bute their share to the federal finances in proportion to their population. 

“(.5t If the Indian Ftqtps are ehnrged with the payment of a proportionate 
amount to the Federal Exchequer either in the form of a federal tax or in the shape 
of contributions, the intense feeling which has been created by the Federal Finance 
Committee’s Beport will be mitigated, if not entirely removed. 

“(6) The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference is strongly opposed to 
the scheme of contributions proposed to b** levied by the F<Hleral Government from 
British Indian units. In its opinion, if this proposal is accepttHl, it will render the 
autonomous provinces of British India financially helpless, politically impotent and 
administratively incapable of vigour, energy and effect iven#‘S8. 

“No contributions should be leviable from the British Provinces. The proceeds of 
income-tax should be placed immediately at the disposal of the provinces after the 
passing of the new Act. The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the only 
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sound and practicable scheme which can be applied in India, consistently with the 
basic principles of Federation and with the traditions, powers and privileges of the 
sovereign Stales of British India, is one in which the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment over all its units, both British Indian and Indian States, are strictly defined, 
in which the functions of the Federal Government are carefully and precisely 
demarcated, and in which the principle of uniformiiv of taxation and equality of 
sacrifice by the component units has a full, free and unrehtricted sway. Judged by 
these tests, the recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee are vitiated by 
the lack of just regard for the financial autonomy of the provinces and the need for 
an eauitahie distribution of burdens among the different units of the Ftderation. 
The Working Committee would like to illustrate this tendency in the report of the 
Federal Finance Committee by citing the following examples : — 

‘■(1) The recommendation of the Committee regarding contributions. The 
Working Committee has already expressed its view on this. 

(2) The emergency powers of the Federal Government are too wide, and will 
considerably restrict, abridge and in some cases render illusory the finaucial auto- 
nomy of ibe provinces. 

(-1) The Federal Committee has not endorsed the proposal of the Peel Committee 
that the residuary powers of taxation should rest with the Provinces. In our 
opinion, the principle should be unambiguously laid down in the consiilution. 

(4) The Federal Fii iHiice Committee has given the Fetieral (Tovernment general 
powciB to impose a surchaige for its own purposes on any tax levied by it for the 
benefit of the units, in our opinion, the power thus conferred on the Federal 
Government is loo wide. 

(5) The maintenance of the internal customs duties among the Indian States is 
incoiisisii nt with the basic principles of Federation and incompatible with stability of 
adminiBiratioii. In the opinion of the Curamittee, all internal customs duties levied 
on Indian States should be abolished. The Committee is of the opinion that 
customs duties in India should be uniform. 

(6) The Committee is strongly ol the opinion that no Central charge should 
remain in the budget of the Federal Government as if the Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for tbe whole of the prc-fcderaiion debt, its obligations 
would be more than covered by the assets taken over by the Federal Government. 

<7) The Working Commiitee is of the opinion that tbe provinces of British 
India should be given complete power to borrow in the open market according to 
their needs and requirements without any control or restriction by the Federal 
Government, subject to such coordination of borrowing by the difierent units as 
may be mutually agree-d upon between the units and the C'enirc. The Working 
Committee is in favour of the proposal for the coiisutiiiion of a Financial Council 
containing rejireseniatives of the C'entre and the Provinces for the puipose of 
'^-ordinaiing Joan programmes and other matters of common concern to the 
Piovinces mid the Centre, t^^ach a body will be the eo-oidinatmg body for the 
purpvise, and will po^^sess such powers as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
membt^rs thereof. 

The Working Commitle*^' is emphatically of the opinion that unless and until the 
defects eompUined of above are not removed without avoidable delay, the nport of 
the Federal Finance C-oiniiiitlee will not only be totally unacceptable to the Muslima 
of India, but will also prove an unsurmouutable obstacle to the establishment of a 
sound and practicable scheme of Federation. 

The Alw'ar Kiot 

“The Working (k)inmittee strongly protests against the attitude adopted by 
u in completely ignoring the repeated request of the Secretary of 

Ai^ allow a deputation to wait upon llis Highness ,the Maharaja of 

Alwar for the redress of the grievances to which frequent expression has bten given 
by the Muslims of the Slate and for the removal of W’hich the Alwar l>urbar has 
hitherto taken no steps. The Working Committee is of the opinion that the 
recent unfortunate occurrences in the State are the direct result of gross neglect 
by the Durbar of its elementary duty to the Muslim subjects of the btate, 

^ The Working Committee urges upon the Alw’ar Durbar the necessity of appoint- 
ing an impartial committee to investigate the predisposing causes of the present 
hap^ienings. 

*The Working Committee places on record its dissatisfaction with the personnel 
ol the Oommittee appointed by the Alwar Durbar. 
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The Glancy Reporth 

*‘Tho Working Committee requests the All-India Kashmir Committee to formulae 
its decisions on the two Glancy Reports without avoidable delay, so that the 
Muslim Conference might be able to evolve a considered policy regarding Kashmir. 

Thr Bombay Riot 

‘The Working Committee is profoundly grieved over the recent unfortunate 
occurrences in Bombay, and hopes that feelings of amity and harmony would be 
restored. The Committee heartily sympathises wdth the members of the bereaved 
families who have suffered in person and property. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLIM LEAGUE 

League*! Repudiation of Communal Electorate 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued the following statement on the 3rd. 
April expressing its views regarding the Electorates ; — 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that communal electorate has 
failed to achieve the object for which it was introduced and it has proved detrimen- 
tal to the inieresls of the comnuiniry and the country. Jn the circumstanceH pre- 
vailing at the time of its introdiK'tion it was feared that mix(‘d eiccioraic would not 
secure to the comiminity adequate and effective representation in tin* Legislature. 
The system of communal representation, which in ordinary circumstances, cannot 
have a place in a democratic constitution was. tluTefore, introduced as a temjxirary 

experimental measure with a view’ to give the community a start in the operation 

of the new constitution. 

The election that took place under this system conclusively proved that the Mus- 
lims of Bengal, who agreed to under-representation ol the community in 
the Provincial Legislature for the sake of coinmiinal tileetorate, in 
accordance with the terms of the Lucknow Pact, have not heuefitted by it. 

On the contrary, their interests both in respect of the number and etJiciency 

of their representatives, have greatly suffend by this arrangement. The 
number of Muslim representatives in the Provincial Council is far bilow the nume- 
rical strength of the community in the population of 'he Presidency and in many 
cases, those representations have not been of the type that was *exp(>ct(‘d to be 
secured by this system. Besides, it hsis engendered in the community a false sense 
of securitVf which has taken away the chiet incentive to political organisation and 
stood in the way of their being self-confidiait and self-reliant, in these circiimBlan- 
oes the League has come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to stand any 
longer on an artificial prop that wmuld perf)etuate the political weiikiiess of the com- 
munity and retard the growth of manhood in the largest and most important Mus- 
lim Province in India, It would naturally hamper the necessary exertion for political 
progress and stunt the growth of a sense of common citizi nstnp. UnleHs this policy 
of isolation is abandonea and party division in the ('ouncil is tiasiMj on vi(*wing the 
interests of the country from clifierent angles, a dcunocratic consi it iition is apt to 
prove a mere farce. Separate electorate has done its work and the League thin^ 
that time has come to replace it by a system of joint electorate. Change of circums- 
tances has awakened in the community a sense of political cousciousness and adult 
suffrage or lowering of franchise will raise the proportion of Muslim voters. The 
success of the Muslims in the Local and Union Board elections in different dis rict 
of Bengal goes to show that they are now able to hold their own in a mixed elec- 
torate. 

The case of the Muslims of Bengal is altogether different from that of their co- 
religionists in other Provinces, Jn Bengal an overwhelming majority of the commu- 
nity as well as of the whole population—about 80 per cent— come from the cultiva- 
ting class. The interests of these tillers of the soil really constitute the interests of 
the community and the country. Unless proper arrongements are made for their 
adequate representation in the Legislature, their interests, which are different from 
the interests of other sections of the population, cannot be furthered and safeguarded, 
lu fact the economic condition of the masses cannot be improved until the Hindu 
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and Muslim maBBcs, who are at present divided by communal electorate, make con^ 
mon cause in a common electorate. Separate electorate has brought neither strength 
nor prosperity to the mafises of Bengal who are being exploited by designing per- 
sons for their own selfish ends. 

There is an inherent inequity in placing in a constitution a majority community 
in the position of statutory minority on the plea of the questionable benefit of 
rate electorate, which deprives a particular community or party of its right of 
appeal to the electorate. The Muslims of Bcmgal on no account agree to be placed 
in such a disadvantageous position, w'hich is supported neither by constitutional 
history nor by political wisdom. The League repudiates the assertion fhat might 
have been made ))y interested persons or parties that the majority of the Muslims 
of the Bengal are in favour of separate electorate or that they are willing to 
accept minority jiosition for the sake of such electorate. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL 

The Council of the All- India Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 29th. 
Mav, when twenty members attend* d. prominent among them being Mr. ZafaruHa 
Khan, Uk; President, Sir Mahomed Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab 
Ahmad Varkhau of Tiwaiia, Barrister Abdul Azi/, Mr. Akbar Ali, (Punjab) and 
Mufti Mahomed Sadi(pie. None attended from Bengal. The following resolutions 
among others were passed 

i'm: Bumuav Kjot> 

The (-'ouneil deplored the Bombay riots, regarding the same ‘as a fresh 
instance of Hindu iniolerauce and high-haudedness.'’ The Council appealed to the 
leaders of both the communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures 
calculated to restore peace and good understanding between the two communities. 
The Counml condemned the deliberate attempts of a certain section of the Press 
to accentuate communal feelings by the publication of false and defamatory news 
agencies and ncwspuiiers to work for peace and harmony between the communities, 
and avoid the pumication of matters likely to lead to further excitement and 
misunderstanding. 


CoM-MIKAL Aw Aim 

The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Governments the urgent 
ncc(*sHny of an immediate decision on the (piestiou of the method and quantum 
of Moslem leprcsentation in the future legislatures of the country — Central and 
l*rovineial — inasnnich as delay in the announcement of the decision had already 
occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents which have led to 
acute tension between the eoinmiiuities throughout the country blocking progress in 
the framing of the new Constiiulion. Any further delay was bound to 
lead to very grave conae<iuences, the responsibilities for which must be 
with those who had so far failed to discharge the duties undertaken by them in this 
connection. 


Benc.al Muslim Leauuk and Joint Electorates 
The Council, while approving of the resolutions adopted by the Bengal Moslem 
League on the iird April, authorised the Secretary to ascertain and place before the 
next meeting of the Council the opinion of the leading Moslems and Moslem 
organisations in Bengal in regard to the views of the Bengal Moslem League urging 
adult franchise with joint electorate without reservation of seats for Moslems in 
Bengal. 

The Punjab Municipal Bill 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Punjab Branch of the ^aguo in the 
matter of separate electorates, women franchise and the Punjab Municipal Bill, and 
expressed the opinion that the premosed Bill paved the way for the Federal Asseml^ 
to ioterefere with the provincial afrairs of the Punjab. The Council appealed to H. 

40 
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E. the Governor to take suitable action to prevent the provinces from bcinpj deprived 
of the benefits of local self-government. The Council also appointed a Committee to 
prepare the Municipal Amendment Hill for submiHsion to 11. E. the Governor, who 
would be further reciucsted to receive a deputation of the League to hear its point 
of view. 


THE MUSLIM LEAGUE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League wliich met at New 
Delhi on the 14th. June adopted the following resolutions : 

Tin: Lothian CoMMnrra: Pei'oim 

1. “While approving of tlu* principle of extending Iranchise to Lrovincos, the 
Working Commilteo of the All India Muslnn L-ague is oi the opinion that th(’ 
Indian Franchise Committee has faiU'd to achicvt' ])ropcr dihlnbution of voting 
power between ddferent sections of jicople. tlie object aimed at by the Committee' itself. 
It was desired by the Simon Commi^Mon as uell the Ibmnd Table ('oiifeiviice 
that voting registers in the Provinces should r( ilcci iMiislini i)oj)nlation as compared 
with voting registers of other eommnnities. 'fhe Frain'liise Committee's aebievemcnl 
is a divergence which existed before and has been further acc'cntiiated bceausc' : 

(1) The wives of men who possess properly (inahficat ion prescribed for thi' present 
Provincial Coiineils have been franchised : 

(•.i) {Specially reduced (|Ua!itica<inns have been proscritiod for depressed elasscs and 
thereby their voting strength increased. 

The Working Committee, th^.'n'ftuv, calls attention to the rei’ommendai ions of the 
Indian Franchise C'ommittee that “as .soon as tht' basis of new friincliist' has been 
approved instructions be issued f<u* the preparation ot the electoral mil on the 
qualification finally acccfiled. If it is found that the ratio of ihi' voters to the popu- 
lation is markedly discrei)ant in tlie ca^e of any community, it will Ix' necessary to 
consider what action, if any, is rcipiin'il in oitier to na-tify the disparity. This 
information should be made available as early as possible in vieV of its importance 
at the next stage when const it uenei('s will be de'limited. " 

2. (a)— The Working Comin.ttt'e of th*' .Ml Imlia Muslim Li'agiie I'onsiders th(' 
creation of special constituencies, sepai.itc rej)r<'<enini ion of l^abour and diflerential 
qualifications for ^^omcll open ii> serious obj-euon. In the opinion ol the Working 
Committee, women should be treated on efuiality nith men an I no woman should 
be enfranchised on (pialitieations of tii-ir hiisb.unls, a method which is of)posed to 
all canons of all constitutional laws as well to the opinions expressed by tin? 
majority of woineii witncs.-ses ami nomt'ii's assoeiatimis. 

(b) As regards the metluxl.s of lepresention the W'orking Commitlee strongly 
urges that Muslim women should be inehnled in the same eategoiy as their men. 

(cl The Working Committee of the League furtlur hi}s stoss (ui the Prime 
Minister's Declaration that “lepresenlation of spceial intt'irhis should not be allowed 
to efIVet the balance of power or to eueroaeh to the extent which amounts to stulti- 
fication of communal pcicentagc."' 

Tin: Pi'.iK V CoMMrrii:i; Jtreoiii 

3. While agreeing with the viev\ that income-tax being a jiiovim'ial source of 
revenue is subject to contribution to foderul Gov( rnmeiit, the Working (Committee 
regrets its inability to endorse other reeoniniendations conlnifK'd in the Report of 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League considers that full financial 
autonomy of Provinces of liritish Indin is essential for the introduction of 
res^nsiole government in this country. 

Further, the Committee is of opiniim tliat all units of the Federation should be 
called upon to contribute on a uniform basis to the* Federation and not to equal 
amount. The Working Committee is of the opinion that Indian States should bo 
made liable to bear the burden of maintenance of the Federal Government to the 
extent of their representation in the Federation which, in no ease, should exce^ the 
ratio of their population. 
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HePA RATION OF SlNl» 

4. The Working!: Committee is alarmed at the report that stray oflorts are being 
made to put stumbling blocks in the way of the separation of tSind from Bombay. 
The Wording (\)mmittoe is of the opiniot» that the claim of 21. G9 lacs interest on 
unproductive and pre-reform irrigation debts which ought to be set aside as com- 
pensation against inecjuity of geographical divisions of assets should be described as 
subvention, nor does the Working (.'omrnittee understand why the sum of 21 lakhs, 
which is claimed as t!io sliarc of incomefax should be ineliided in the category of 
subvention when it was not so eharactcris<’d in the Percy Report aliout Assam and 
in Meston Ih'port when Ik'har and (drrisa was exemsed all contribution under the 
Meston Award. 

'J'he Working (’oininittee consiilcrs that all technical objection raised by Profe- 
ssor II. It, K. Hhiitcja brfore the Hr/iync Sind Conference can be rjct satisfactorily, 
riic Working CoinmiKoe considers that all objcclions against separation of Sind are 
raised merely to (hprive the Mns-^almans of (heir legitimate rights as a majority 
eommuinty in the provinces and the Miissalmans of India uill not be satisfied niith 
a consiitniion which reduces the Muslims into minority in provinces in which they 
arc in the majority. 

Ka^ii.mik 

5. (a) W'hile iippna-iatinL* the services of the Glaiicy Commission and the soli- 
citude of the Maharaja of Kashmir to rt'dress the grievances of the Mussalnians 
of the State, the Working ('-tmmittef eonsuh rs that the recommendations of that 
Cominiileo as regards the shares of the Mussalmans in services of the 8tatc are 
(piite inadequate and uu]U«t. The Working (’ommittcc urges that the share of the 
Massal^lau^ in the scvvici's of the Slate must be in the ratio of their population. 

I'lu' tamimitti'c is further of th(‘ opiiii ui that an imiiartial and independent pu- 
blic services commission shouhl he constituted in order to fill up the vacancies in 
the diffen'iit departments of the State. 

(b) d he Working ('()m!nitt<r is of the (>niiiion that in the proposed Ix'gislative 
Assembly in Kashmir State. MiiHsalinans of the State should have their representa- 
tion in propovtiou to their population and in no case should their majority be reduced 
in a miiioriiY. 

fc) The vVorking (.'nmmittee strongly urges that the recommendations of the Gl^ 
ncy Report and oiher reforms should be ii]>plied to and introduced in the Poonch 
State wliieh is a jiart of tfic territory of Kashmir and Jammu in the same way and 
to the same extent as in oflur parts of tht‘ State. 

(d) The Working (’ommitiee respectfully but strongly draws the attention of 
the Maharaja and liis Ghnf Minister to the grievances of the Mussalmans of Poonch 
and urges the iminediate necessity of their being ciKpiircd into and redressed. 


THE MUSLIM LEADERS’ MANIFESTO 

The following is the text of a statement whieh an influenfial group of Indian 
Moslems prepared for issue to the press in India and l.ondon. The Manifesto, as 
it was called, was lirst published by the ‘'Statesman ’ ((^alcutta) on the 5ih. Jnne 
and 8uhHe([nently l)v the "'riines’’ in I..oiKhm on the 11th. June, in a form amended 
by II. U. the A*ga 'Khan, the text of whieh is given below. 

■‘It HceniH probable that within a comparatively short time hence His Majesty's 
Oovernmeut will seriously undertake the task of pro]X)unding a settlement of the 
Indian eommunal problem. In doin'- so, the Government will naturally have to be 
influenced by many complex and imjiortant considerations, ranging over the whole 
vast field of Indian politics and sociology, not concentrating on only local detail or 
party interest at the cost of a true perspective of the Indian sub-continent. 

“For this reason wc wish to make it clear at the outset that, despite inimical 
suggestions to the contrary, the well-known Moslem claims are not based solely On 
local or provincial prejudices or ambitious, but are inspired by the belief that their 
endorsement and constitutional ratification are essential to the peaceful security of 
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the Moslem community's position in India. Were this not true, our claims rcf^ard- 
ing the communiu^s rights in the Punjab and Bengal, in the North-West Frontier 
Province and in Sind, would hardly have received the warm support given them by 
Moslems in territories as remote therefrom as Madras and the C’entral Provinces. 
And we assert most emphatically that the ratification of our claims in the next 
constitution is necessary also to the peace and, therefore, the general welfare of 
India, since the neglect of such an opportiinity of giving them effect both peaceably 
and permanently can only introduce an era of suspicion and internecine strife in 
India at the very time when those evils are most to be deplored. 

“We would even suggest that those who have honest doubts of the justice of our 
claims should consider whether their consciences would not sufTer more from their 
bequest to India of enduring communal bitterness and strife than from the (‘oncession 
to 70,000,000 Moslems of a position a trifle stronger than that to which they may 
seem to be entitled by political logic. 

“That we ourselves cannot thus depreciate our claims musi be obvious from a 
study of the distribution of India’s peoples. Our claims particiilai ly concern Bengal, 
the Punjab, Sind, the Frontier Province and BaliiehistHii. 

“In these Provinees the Moslems form the majority of the poimlution, nnd in 
Sind, Baluchistan and the N. W. F. Province our majorities ore great. But in 
Bengal and the Punjab there are very strong Hindu minorities. Ami though there 
is a considerable Moslem minority in" the Ignited Provinces, in all other parts of 
British India the Hindus are in a vast majority and inevitably enjoy complete politi- 
cal supremacy. 

*‘The vast majority of the Indian Princes, moreover, are Hindns. and in the 
Federal India the Princes will be able to influence All-India affairs to an extent now 
impossible. 

“We cannot, and will not, begrudge the Hindus such supremacy in jdacts whcie 
they are plainly entitled to it and exercise it justly, if tiny in turn will concede the 
Moslems similar supremacy where the Moslems are entitled to it. Hut we nui.st both 
begrudge and bitterly contest Hindu supremacy anywluTc and everywhere in India, 
in the interests of our community at large, if we are denied our riuhts where those 
rights are incontestable. 

“We could have allowed our claims to rest ou these grounds alone had not the 
Hindus counter-claimed that in all discussions of the rights of the varions comnuini- 
dities the Hindus’ superiority of education and wealth should be given marked 
consideration. It is news to us that popular constitutions are now-a-days based on 
considerations of accidental intellectuality and wealth and we imrdly imagine that 
such arguments will T3revail over the innate corainonsense of the British public. But 
lest unaue attention be paid to them anywhere wc would set against them certain 
facts of which the Moslems in India. are justly proud. 

“(1) The number of Moslem soldiers serving in the Indian Army exceeds all 
proportion to the Moslem population of India During the great War, the Indian 
Moslems made handsome response to the King-Emperor’s call for troops, and their 
soldiers fought, under the greatest hardships, against co-religionists having aflinities 
with them no less than against the German forces. 

“Englishmen have often said that in the War the Punjab was bled white,’ and the 
great majority of the Punjab troops were Moslems. is the vast majority of the 
police, Militia and Frontier Constabulary who are charged with the i)rot‘cction of 
law and order in the North-West Frontier I’rovince and of India s boiiiKlaries and 
Baluchistan, where they are constantly exposed to conflict with their kith and kin. 

“(2) The Moslems took little part in the Congress campaign of lOilO, save in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the “Bed Shirts” were regrettably duped into 
accepting the Congress banner for a struggle begun independently of Congress, 
and now ended in the triumph of justice over Congress intrigue. In the present 
Congress campaign, the Moslems have been openly hostile to the seditionists on more 
than one occasion, and fewer Moslems than ever before have been overtly 
sympathetic with their activities, 

“To claim special consideration on this ground alone might seem to be priggish : 
but for our own part we assert that the Moslems’ abstinence from Congress politics 
has been inspired not by hopes of gain therefrom— for bitter experience gives us 
a contrary lesson — but chiefly because they have equally nothing to gain from the 
substitution of a Hindu Congress despotism for the present regime, and they recog- 
nize that Congress politics only spell the economic ruin of Inefia, Hindu and Mos- 
lem alike. 
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“(3) Not one of the '‘political” murders or attempts of murder committed in any 
of the Governors’ Provinces throuj^hout the last two years or more has been does 
by a Moslem. The three murderers of Mr. Saunders and Channan Sin^/h in Lahore 
were Hindus. The murderers of Mr. Lowman, Coi. Simpson, Mr. Garliek, Mr. Ste- 
vens, Mr. Peddie and Mr. Douglas were Hindus. So were the criminals who attemp- 
ted the lives of the (Governors of Bombay, the Punjab and Bengal, Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Cassells and Sir Charh'S Tegart. All the suspects mentioned in connection with 
the attempt on Lord Irwin’s life, the murderer of Mr. Peddie and a host of similar 
crimes have been Hindus. The Chittagong Raiders and Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah 
murderer were Hindus. 

“A study of political agitation and crimes even daring the period 1007 to 1917. 
when Moslem feeling was more than once aroused against the (lovcmmcnt, shows 
that the proportion of Moslems to Hindu.s r.otoriousty involved was about 1 in 30. 
\or can we recall that a single ‘‘Moslem newspaper” ever returned a word of sym- 
pathy for any of the political murderers of the last two years, whertas the Hindu 
Congress Pniss for several months indulged in ‘iyst'.on lOe gloi ilieut ion of every such 
criminal when he met his deserts. 

“We nKMipitulate. these well-known facU for th*.* reasons tdready given, and for 
one other. We believe that if the alternative to British rule were the' ubiquitous supre- 
macy of Hindu rule, the mass of our Moslem brethren would prefer the former not 
only because of the safeguard ofl'ered by its imj^artialify, but also because under the 
alternative system there would b(? hednous strife between the virile and martial Mos- 
lem races and those many Hindus in whom th“ Congrees Left-wing has sown the 
sml of insidious conspiracy and relx'llitjn, blood-lust and lawlessness. But it is 
the purpose of His Majesty s Government to give India federal responsibility with 
an (‘fjuitahle and just distribution of power and some goaranteo of stability, if the 
determination of the various committe<‘s‘ political rights is a matlcr of great com- 
plexity and delicacy, as we know it to !)(', ami if the British people* value the friend- 
ship of at least one tiftli of the peo])le of India, then \\v suggi.st that when the 
rival claims of the two great eommuniiies arc weighed against one another. His 
Majc'sty s (h)verninent and the p(*ople should also weigh in the same scales the com- 
munities’ relative merits of loyalty and stability ns proved hv the facts of recent 
Indian history.' 


THE AGA KHAN’S AMENDMENT 

I Rhan. interviewed by “Reuter" in London with ndtrence to the 

above Manifesto published in the “Times" stated that the Manifesto was sent 
to him recently vyiih a roqne^st to arrange its publication in England in a form 
meeting with the Aga Khun s approval. He accordingly exercised his discretion 
1 1 amending the text ns published in England, but owing to a misunderstanding 
in the telegraphic messages the IManifesto was prematurely published in India 
before his views had been fully communicated. The only version for which 
the Aga Khan look responsibility was that published in the “Times” in which 
the strong attack against the Hindus Lad been eliminated. The Aga Khan 
emphatically disowned such sentiments while concurring with the Manifesto as 
a W’hole. The Aga Khan amended the oflendmg message as follows : — 

“It is well-known that Moslems have not participated in acts of political violence 
which have been HO unhappily rife in Brngal. the Punjab and other Governors' 
provinces. I he cult of revolutionary anarchy has never appealed to them success- 
fully nor has the Moslem Press joined the Hindu (^oiigress Press in a systematic 
political murderers when they met with the penalty for their 


REPLY OF NATIONALIST MUSLIMS & JAMAIT 

Tif following statement in reply to the above Manifesto largely signed bv 
Mahomodans was subsequently issued by the Members of the All India Jamait 
U lama and other Nationalist Miissalraans of India from New Delhi — 

-A lengthy statement purporting to be signed by some members of the Muslim 
Gonlerence and emanating from Simla has recently appeared in the press. Another 
version of it, amended by His Highness the Aga Khan, appears to have been published 
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in En^rland. We have the former Btatcmcnt before ns. The sijiiiatories have couched 
their own views in lanj:na}::e 8 calculated to niiHlcad (11080^110 arc iin acquainted with 
the realities of the Indian situation in India and Abroad, into the false belief that 
these views are held by all the Mnsalmans of India. Had these worthies made it 
clejir that they were ventilating- their personal views and had they not exposed a 
tnajority of the .Miissalman community to humiliation, we would not have taken 
the trouble to take any serious notice of the utterances, particularly at a time when 
the country is passing through a crisis and the public mind is exerciaod by 
matters of moment, such as the jioignant ordeal of lens of thousands, nearly eighty 
hve thousands of whom, men and women, old and young, educated and uneducateil 
aie languishing in prisons. We have been constrained liiy the exiraordinary claims 
made by these gentlemen to issue this statement to reveal the true stale of attairs 
to sav(' the Indian Mussalmans from being lowen-d in the estimation of foreign 
nations and particularly tlie Mussalmans of the world. 

It is natural that at a lime when far reaching changes are imminent. India like 
other eonntrics of the world should have groups aiirl paities prtif ssing political 
aims, situated as it is by followers of various oreeds. fbil it is iiossible to classify 
the various schools of thought, now in existence in India, along political or 
communal lines in the following manner : — 

^ 1 . There are ])o!itical groups among the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems 
w.'O lack eonfidenee in their inherent strength and who hesitate to place any trust 
in the sense of justice and tob'ration in other eomiminit ies. 'ihese groups arc 
'^•onstantfy eng; ged in [>iitting forward their ]>eenliar claims and do not Jiesiiate to 
adopt urnvorthy methods r.f propaganda. They prohss to be proud of iilfra-loyal 
scrvie(.-> to the I’ritish and without any sense ot hhanie declare their willingness 
to remain p(Tmnnently under JJritish rule. They are past masters of vocal and 
wriUen propnganda and liope to reach their goal by these devices. 

*“• The steond cat(*gory, into which certain members (>f almost every comrnutiity 
inay lie grouped has bn* its aim the change of the present systern of government 
by argument, persuation and negotiation. They certainly staiul on a higher level 
and demand a constitution that may satisfy all comninnilies ami niaki‘ Indians 
masters in their home. While the field of the practical aehievianent of this group 
remains strictly limited, it symiiathises with movements for the freedom of the 
country even when they are launched by those with whom it may not be in 
agreement as regard^ the method and manner of their achievement. * Followers of 
this eretd are in no ways less numerous among the Mussalmans than among the 
llindns and the .Sikhs. It may, however, be noted that m'iiher of the tw’O above 
mentioned groups wield any a})proeiable inflmmce among the masses. 

3 The third school of thought in every cornmnnity has the fullest eonfidcnee 
in the iiihi-rent powers of the people and their followers form the bulk of the 
population. It aims at attaining Self-fiovcrnment at the earliest opiioriunity and 
its principles include the following : — 

(a) Interest of no class or community should be subordinated to the interests 
ot any other and all should have the satisfaction of governing their country. 

(b) Every eoniiiiunity should have guarantees of protection of its political, 
religious economic and cultural rights against every olhei community and should 
have assurance of freedom from domination by any community or country as well 
as from defence on any of them. 

(c) The federal govTrnment should be fully rcsjionsible with freedom to deter- 
mine India s !'( lations with other countries, and the federating Provinces should be 
fully autonomous, the North-West h rentier Province being placed on the same 
footing as other Provinces. 

(d) There should be a redistribution ot Provinces on the principle of self- 
determination by people bound by ties of common language, culture and economic 
interests, such as the people of 8ind, Orissa and other areas to which the above 
principle may apply. 

(e) The cost of administration should be reduced to the minimum to suit the 
economic capacity of the country. 

(f) The peasants and labourers should have their proportionate share in the 
government of the country. 

The Indian National Congress also stands committed to those principles and 
counts amonpt its adherent followers of this political creed among all communiries 
whom for alf intents and purposes it represents. Those who believe in non-violently 
resorting to direct action against the decision of an irremoveablc executive have in 
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their thousands courted sufTorinp^s, imprisonment in vindication of their rif^hts and 
the number of Mussalmans who have acted in this way has not been considerably 

belonging to the last mentioned category claim that they have 
political distinction which is not shared by other communal groups placed in the 
same position. While a large enough number of them directly belonging to the 
Congress are conseciuently committed to the pohtical creed of that body, there 
are others who while fully supporting the Indian National (bngress have retained 
their distinct individuality. The All-Jndni .Tamait Ulama represents the last men- 
tioned section and constituted as it is by Moslem theologians, it commands 
the allegiance of by far the largest bulk of the Moslem population of India, as 
evidenced by the overwhelming response which it has evoked from Indian 
Mussalmans from time to time and the latest demonstration of which 
was made on the lOth .Tune throughout India. The Nationalist Moslems, the 
greatest majority of whom belong to the Congress, count among their adherents an 
influential section of Moslem intelligentsia. The damait Ulama-i-Hind, although a 
distinct organisation, has for its ol)j<*et the achi<‘vcmcnt of complete Independence, 
which it has pra<'li(Mlly jnirsued so far and which does not appear to have been 
the olijcct of praetieal K'alisat inn for any other distinctly eommunal organisation 
in India. In the movement of Ih.JO-dl a large nnmlxT ot the otfiec- bearers and 

members of l),»th the .lamait Ulama-i-IIind and the Nationalist Mosl-an party sufler- 
ed imprison nn iit and no less than fourteen thousand Mussalmans went to jail, 
wdiilt' some hiindr'‘ds of them lost their lives. In the i)re'>ciif movement also, 
thousands of .MiHsahnans have gone to jail, including .some four hundred Ulamas. 
and a very eonsidf'rahle number of Frontier Mussalmans have lost their lives. It 
is clamieil, not without jtisi itieat iou. that the hulk of those Mussalmans who have 
participated in the present movement havt; done .so in response to the cali of the 
.lamait Idama-i- Hind in support of the Congress movement. 

This reprcsmits as close an anuly.sis of the situation as is consistent with facts 
and it is liopod that it will help people in India and Abroad to form a more just 
view of the outlook of Indian Mus.salmans. We are under no circumstances 

apprehensive of any a^grossivene.ss on the part of any community under the 

constitution which we have out lined. In fact, we are convinced that justice would 
he easier of achii vement under the new’ system and it would not be as hard as it 
IS to-dav to fight succcssfullv against any injustice, 

Th ere now remains to he descrihod but only one other type of men whose 

desperation, exces.sive zeal, and a partiality fur Western revolutionary methods have 
led them to acts of violence. But wv arc aware of no party, political or otheiwvisc. 
in the connlry that has not done every thing in its powtr to discourage it. The 
pulpit and the plalhirm have been extensively availed of in pursuit of restraining 
influenees, and undei ihc.se circumstuuces it is nothing short cf the deliberate 
mendaciiy to saddle the Congress with ( veil the faintest sympathy with or tolera- 
tion of crimes of violence. Before concluding we may also otis^rvc that it would be 
an insult to ten.s of ihousands of PToniier Mussalmans to suggest that their partici- 
pation in the present movement has been the result of any external intliicnces and 
not of their deliberate decision. 

CtiH* of the fruitful eau-^es of mutual recrimination has been the failure to 
(wolvc a resolution of the communal problem. But we take this opportunity of in- 
forming those who are unaware of the fact that the .lamait-Ulama-i-Hind, the 
Moslem Nationalists and the Indian National Congress had evolved certain formulas 
which, if pooled together, would have secured the greatest measure of agreement 
between various parlies, but before that object could be achieved Mahatma Gandhi 
had suddenly to go to the Round Table (’on ference and immediately after his return, 
he and other leaders of public opinion found themselves behind prison bars and 
the otlensive which was launched against Congress organisations is still in progress, 
India has so far awaited the much talked of award by the British Government and 
we wonder if and when it comes it is likely to satisfy any one. 

I'inally, we earnestly assure all the communities in India and the people abroad 
that Indian Mnssnlmuns as a community are next to none in their love of freedom 
or the will to live peacefully and harmoniously and to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other fellow Indians in the task of leading the country to its highest destiny. 
Self-respect, self-reliance and faith in the progress of humanity are among the arti- 
cles of their faith and they are convinced that they would serve Islam more faith- 
fully by strict adherence to these principles. 


disproportionate. 
The Mussalmans 



THE HINDU POLITY 

THE ALL INDIA HINDU YOUTHS’ CONFERENCE 

Presiding over the All-1 ndiiv Hindu Youths’ Conference which was held at Karachi 
on the 7th May, Bhai Parmanand strongly criticised the Congress as an anti-Hindu 
body which could in no rounding way save Hindus from the dangers surrounding 
them. Hindu tSangathan alone could do so, and he appealed to the Hindu youths to 
make sacritices for the noble and sacred cause. 

Purveying the Hindu-Moslem problem which seemed to him unsolvable, he^ sugg- 
ested a reference of the same to a C’ominittee consisting of the Premiers of England 
and the Dominions for final settlement. 

The speaker said that he did not deprecate Mr. Gandhi's attitude and tone in 
the Round Table Conference but pas-Nive resistance was not the thing which could 
produce the desired results, and the po-^ition assumed by Mr, Gandhi stiffened the 
British and ma'ic them more hostile towards the Hiiulns. 'J'ho i>olicy and utlitudc 
of the Congress leaders helped both direcuy and indirtctly, to strengthen the Moslems 
and Hindus. The (.longrcss made the Hindus tight the GuverniiK'ni and in order 
to placate the Moslems yielded to their communal rlemaiids. The Moslems thus 
gained in two ways, tirsilv bv keeping their alliance with the (lovernmeni and 
secondly by getting the Hindus weakeneil. 

Elaborating his views on the communal problem, Bhai Parmaiiand declared that 
Moslems realty wanted a strong Moslem State within a weak National State. Sir Maho- 
med Iqbal, philosoplier of Moslem conimunalism, in his speech at the All-Parii«‘H Mos- 
lem Conferi-ncc in Lahore in March last reflected the inner working of the Moslem 
mind, 8ir Mahomed Iqbal’s plans supplied inspiration to Kashmir Moslems, while his 
friends "were guiding the movement from behind the screen. 

After quoting extensively from JSir Mahomed Pjbal's J^ahore Conference speech. 
Bhai Parmaiiand concluded: “Having such overwhelming evidence before us, show- 
ing the impossibility of Hindu- Moslem unity under the circumstancefi, I cannot sei* 
any hope of success for the Congress cause in the near future. Foreign rule is no 
doubt an evil, but I believe that Hindus have to meet a more serious and a more 
immediate danger at home. The Hindu motto ‘Live and Let Live’, semns rather a 
meek ideal. The party which takes the odensivc generally has advantage to its 
side, hut I want you to realise this very clearly that, with the Moslems bent on 
aggrandisement. Hindus have no alternative but to look to themselves alone. The 
Congress has not got a remedy for the disease. Passive resistance and non-co- 
operation may be very sound and attractive methods, but for our immediate pro- 
blem, they are of no nsi*. In order to cope with the methods adopted by the Mos- 

len'‘^. Hindu youths should assemble under the flag of Hindu Nationalism. 

Retolutiont — Separation of Sind 

The Conference concluded its Bession on the 9th May after adopting eleven 
resolutions. Professr Chablaiii, Dewan Bahadur Muralid’har, and Mr. Laicband 
Navalrai, members of the Sind Conference also attended. The first two participated 
in the debate on the resolution opposing the Beparatiou of Bind. 

The resolution inter alia emphasised that the Premier’s announcement accepting 
in principle the separation of Sind if satisfactory racaiis of financing it could be 
found, went beyond the terms of the resolution passed by the Round Table Confer- 
ence in as much as it enablixl the sejiarationists to go back on the assurances given 

by the Chairman of the Bind Committee that if Bind could not stand on its own 
legs, separation would not take place. 

The resolution finally urged His Majesty’s Government to restore confidence in 
Hindus, and warned it that the Hindus of Bind were not prepared at this period 
of acute depression to stand any taxation for the purpose of separation, and reques- 
ted His Majest^r’s Government to adhere strictly to the decision of the Round Table 
Conference as interpreted by the Chairman of the Sind Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. 
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Dr. Ilingorani, President of the Karachi Hindu Maha Babha, moving the resolu- 
tion, made a vigorous speech, which was enthusiastically received. He accused the 
Government of partiality towards Muslims, and declared that in a separated Sind, 
not only Hindus but also the Government would suffer. If separation took place 
vigorous propaganda for boycott of Muslims would be carried on throughout Sind. 

Profesaor Chahlani referred to the crushing burden which would be placed on 
the people of Separated Sind, which would remain a deficit province at least for 
30 years. In addition to the present land revenue, the agriculturists would be 
charged 06 per cent extra, as the result of the Sukkur Barrage. 

Dewan Bahadur Muralidhar observed that if Sind was separated Hindus would 
have cither to go out of the Province or live in a backward condition. 

The second resolution condemned the establishment of a statutory Muslim majo- 
rity in a Hindu State through the Glancy Commission, at a time when the future 
Constitution of British India, as well as the Indian States, was under consideration. 
The resolution strongly supported the agitation against the Glancy Commission’s 
recommendations and also condemned the ‘ atrocities’’ committed on Hindus, and 
requested the Kashmir Government to punish the offenders and compensate the 
suliererH. 

Other resolutions passed supported the agitation of the Hindu subjects in Bhopal 
and Hyderabad Deccan, asked the Hindu youths to take to industrial training and 
urged the establishment of a Sevadal with one lakh of Sevaks and with branches 
all over the country. 


THE HINDU LEGISLATORS’ MANIFESTO 

The following manifesto on the Lahore Muslim Conference demands was issued 
Irom Njw Delhi on the Ist. April over the signatures of the Hindu members of 
the Central l>{^gislature, such as. Hon. Mr. Ramsarandas, Raja Sir Motichaod, Mr. 
Khapardo, Mr. Jagdish Chandra Banerji, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudhury, Bhai 
Parmanand. Mr. liarbilas Sarda. Mr. C. C. Biswas, Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. Kanga Aiyar, Mr. Arnarnath Dutt, Mr. Bhupat Singh and others : — 

“The cpmnuinal problem, already sufficiently complex, has been made still more 
complicated and practically impossible of solution by agreement, ou account of the 
fresh developments arising out of the All-Parties' Muslim Conference, Lahore, openly 
preaching that they have no faith in Nationalism, and that sentiments of patriotism 
do not really count. Moslem communalism has now reached a climax. Their de- 
niand.H are now expanded and the full list now includes separate electorates, pre- 
ferential weightage, special representation in all branches of the public services, 
I.ii.pcrial Provincial and local and on the railways, reservation of 50 per cent of the 
Army and reservation of scats in public ana aided schools. There is also now a 
new proiX)sal to enforce these demands by non-co-operation and direct action. 

“The Muslims have, from the start, adhere(.l to their fourteen points and have 
added to them, instead of yielding any point for the sake of compromise. Their 
standing description of the Hindu is that they are a majority community and they 
all regard themselves a minority community, needing all protection. Yet all over 
Northern India from Karachi to Delhi, they are in ir majority, and also in Bengal. 
They complain that the Hindus are not considerate* towards the Moslem minority 
and yet where they are in a majority as in the Punjab and Bengal, they insist 
upon securing the majority by statute. Where they are in a minority, they claim 
weightage and favoured representation while they deny the same to the Sikhs and 
other minorities. Now, they intend to extend communalism from the legislature to 
the administrative and public services and local bodies and the Army ana Railways. 
What, in these circumstances, should be the position of the Hindus and indeed of 
all Nationalist Indians ? 

‘^Hindus have throughout stood for joint electorates without claimiug any weigh- 
tage or reserved representation even when they arc in a minority. The sand* is the 
position of the Sikhs, They all stand for pure and genuine democracy, undefiled 
by the devices of communal electorates and representation, for which there is no 
precedent or parallel in any civilised State in the world. 

41 
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‘^Besidea, separate representation will also involve the very difficult question of the 
quantum of such representation to be given to each community. The question will 
arise how it is to be determined. Justice demands that the contribution of a com- 
munity to the coffers of the State should be the determining factor. Further, India 
has been promised by Parliament the immediate grant of Kesponsible Government 
and therefore no system of franchise is admissible which is incompatible with the 
constitution promised, such as grouping of voters on non -civic principles and sepa- 
rate water-tight or community-tight compartments, as the Prime Minister has aptly 
cidled them. Communal electorate and representation will give India only a form 
of communal Government and tyranny, and not a democratic or Dominion constitu- 
tion which she has been striving and suffering to achieve and which England is 
pledged to grant. 

“Nationalist India holds the Prime Minister to his famous speech on January, 1931, 
at the Commons, where he emphatically condemned communal electorate and all its 
off-shoots. Bimilarly, it holds the British Government and the Government of India 
to the Minorities Guarantee Treaties by which they are already bound as the mem- 
bers ot the League. These treaties arc described by Mr. Henderson, President of 
the Disarmament Conference, as “part of the public law of Europe and of the 
world.” And neither the Government of India nor His Majesty's Government are 
at liberty to depart from those treaties and defy the Ijcaguc charged with their en- 
forcement in twenty States of Europe. It would also be an unwarranted and im- 
polite intcrfQrcnce with international equipoise set up after so much anxious thought 
and deliberations, by the collective wisdom and statesmanship of the world in the 
interest of world peace and order. If they v^ill npjdy these treaties to the Minority 
problem of India, a resolution will be, on the other hand, found which will secure 
to the Minorities all the protection which they are entith'd to claim, and at the same 
time permit of the grow^th of harmonious and strong National (Tovernment of India. 

*‘We, therefore, hope that the Government of India and his Majesty’s Government 
will not ignore these international instruments of ])ublic peac(*. The Minorities' 
Guarantee Treaties and the stipulation of the League provide the only solution which 
is consistent and compatible with the constitution that India is out to achieve and 
England is pleased to grant.” 


Resolutions 

Prior to the issuing of the above Manifesto, a meeting of the Hindu members 
of the Central Legislature met on the Ist. April and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the surrender of the Cioveminent to the Muslim demands as passed at 
the Lahore Conference would be tantamount to the expropriation of the rights of 
Hindus and would meet with bitter resistance at the hands of all Nationalist people 
of the Sikh and Hindu communities. 

The meeting further viewed with apprehension the expediting of Reforms with 
Mr. Gandhi and other leaders in jail. The meeting iirgtd the Government ^o release 
Mr. Gandhi with a view to enable him to take part in the disecssions in connection 
with the R. T. C. 

The meeting disapproved of the iniconstitutionul way in which the (lovcrnujcut 
had decided to grant a subvention of one crore to the N. W. F. province and the 
allocation of seats in the legislature which would be beyond the population jiroportion 
and urged uniform allocation. 

The meeting further took exception to the resolution of the i^uhorc conference 
regarding the Public Services and urged on the Goveiumenl the need for an open 
conapetition. 

The meeting placed on record its view that no constitution would be acceptable 
to Hindus aud Sikhs which did not provide for complete Responsible Government 
and Dominion Status with or without Federation, provided the term of transition 
for safeguards was not more than 15 years. 

The meeting demanded Indianisation of the Army within 30 years. 

The meeting reiterated the faith of the Hindus and Sikhs that no form of com- 
munalism or separate electorates would help dcmocratisatiou of the Government, 

The meeting decided to appoint a deputation to wait on Col. Colvin, to represent 
the grievances of Hindus and Sikhs in the State and to deal justice to miscreants 
and compensate sufferers. 
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The following; Manifesto, sipjned by important members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Bengal Hindu Sabha, is of supreme political significance in view of the 
stifiended attitude of the Moslem community in the matter of communal settlement. 
The Manifesto was issued in April 1932. 

*Tt is much to be regretted that communal differences could not be composed^ in 
India and a solution is to be found by the British Cabinet. It is probably in view 
of this that the Moslem coraraunalists have recently stiffened their demands which 
now include not only separate electorates and separate representation and preferen- 
tial weightage but statutory majorities in Bengal and the Punjab, whore they form 
the majority of the population ; special representation in the public services, Impe- 
rial, Provincial, Local and Railways ; 50 per cent of the army officers ; reserved re- 
presentation even in statutory self-governing bodies, such as Municipalities and 
District and liOcal Boards ; and reservation o{ seats in public and aided schools. 

“These demands, if concede^, will mean the negation of democracy and represen- 
tative government in India. We maintain that the claim of the licngal Mussalmans 
are anti-national, selfish and not i)asod on any principles of equity or justice. The 
claim for a statutory majority in Bengal, if conceded, will keep the Hindus in a 
perpetual state of inferiority and impotence and really aims at a form of commu- 
nal government and tyranny. The statutory protection of a majority community is 
without precedent in any constitution in the world. 

“The basis of their claims is their alleged political importance, and ( in Bengal ) 
their superiority in numbers and the difficulty which they apprehend they will 
experience in securing adequate representation without special protection. 

“(a) Wo say that the Moslems of Bengal cannot claim any special political 
importance, as they arc of the same race as the Hindus, and unlike the Moslems 
of some other provinces they have never served as soldiers or done anything for 
the defence of the Emjiire. while the superiority of the Hindu community in 
educational qualifications and political fitness, their contribution to the growth of 
civic and political institutions and the record of their past services to the Btato in 
every branch of the administration are too well-known to need recapitulation. The 
achievement of tin' Hindu Bengalis stand foremost in the whole of India in the 
fields of Art, Literature and Science, whereas the Moslem community in Bengal 
has not so far produced a single name of all-India fame in these fields. Even in 
the learned professions such as Law, Medicine and Engineering the performance of 
this coramunitv bas b(vn disanpointing. Political fitness cannot be Idivorced from 
the larger intellectual life of the Nation and in political fitness, the Mussalmans 
of Bengal are vastly inferior to the Hindus. Even if we leave aside the more respon- 
sible offices of the State, it is an admitted fact that in spite of specially lowered 
(jualifying tests the Government have found ditficulty in recruiting for their 
ministerial and subordinate services from the Moslem community. 

“(b) Their claim for a predominant position in the future constitution solely 
on the ground of their growing numbers will not bear scrutiny. It is a fact that 
backward communities all over the world increase faster than communities compa- 
ratively more advanced, siXMally, economically and intellectually. The Hindus are 
no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at present constituted, but we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that many Bengalee- speaking districts with a predominantly Hindu 
population, now included in the Provinces of Bihar and Assam must come to 
Bengal, when the Province is, as it must be, reconstituted on linguistic and 
Ethnical basis. It is also a fact, as disclosed by the Census figures, that the 
Moslem majority is constitutod mainly by children'and by women who live segregated 
from the national life behind the Purdah. So far as the adult population is 
concerned, the Hindus arc in a majority. Thus the Hindu minority in Bengal is 
more artificial than real. 

“(c) Their apprehensions of not being able to secure adequate representation in 
spite of their superiority in numbers are really tantamount to an admission of their 
political unfitness, and to claim iioliticnl predominance in the future constitution 
on the basis of present political backwardness, is illogical and absurd. It is the 
Hindus of Bengal who have always taken the loading part in the struggle for 
freedom and now that the priceless privilege of self-government is within our grasp, 
we cannot permit Mussalman communalists (whose contribution in the national 
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struggle has been negligible) so to maim and deform the scheme of government as 
to make it unrecognisable as a democratic constitution. 

*‘4, ^ Although a minority community vve do not claim any special privileges or 
protection. While we fully realise the supreme importance of peace and good-will 
between the two communities, we are firmly convinced that this peace esn never 
be attained till the vicious system of special electorates, which in working has been 
found to be disastrous to the public peace and to the growth of national 8 olidarit 3 r 
in Bengal, is done away with and replaced by joint and national electorates. If 
the present communal electorates are continued they will poison the national life 
of Bengal and divide the two communities into warring camps. A very large 
section of progressive Mahomedaiis has already realised this danger and is now^ 
in favour of joint electorates. In our opinion a return to a joint electorate is a 
sine qua non to any scheme of poUtieal advance, as the grouping of voters in 
separate water-tight compartments on non-civic principles sins against the cardinal 
principles of democracy and renders the grow’th of parliamentary institutions on 
party lines diflScult if not impossible of attainment. 

“5. We are, however, with a view to allaying reasonable apprehensions of our 
Moslem brothers, not opposed to a reservation of scuts for cilliet community, but 
we can never consent to a modification of the existing allocation of scats under 
the Lucknow Pact (which after full consideration of all confiicting iBSues received the 
assent of both the communities) unless separate electorates arc abolished. On no 
consideration, whatsoever, shall wc agree to a statutory majority for either 
„ community. 

“6. Opposed as we are to the continuance of separate elcctorides for the Provin- 
cial Council, we view with alarm the attempt of Moslem commuimlisU to introduce 
the same vicious principle of communalism into self-governing local bodies and thus 
throttle the budding life of these institutions to which the stimulus of free erauln- 
tion for brotherly service to the public has only recently given birth. 

“7. While favouring that every just encouragement uc given to Moslem Educa- 
tion by special endowments, scholarships etc., wre view’ with alarm and apprehensions 
the attempt of the Moslem communalists to invade the sacred precincts of learning 
with their separatist and communal claims, and we are firmly opposed to the adop- 
tion of communal principles in any form, in any educational institutions from tno 
UniversiJ^ to the village school. 

‘'8. We conclude by reiterating that while we fully realise the importance of har- 
monious relations between the two communities for the successful working of the 
future constitution, we are firmly of opinion that this concord can only be based on 
equity and justice and ought not to be purchased by conceding dominance to one 
community over the other, thus spelling disaster to the nation as a whole. ’ 


MR. RAMANAND CHATTERJEE S VIEWS 

MUSLIM CRITICISM EXAMINED 

The following are extracts from Mr. Ramananda Chatierjec’s article on The 
Bengal Hindu Manifesto and Muslim Bengalis”, which appeared in the .June num- 
ber of “The Modern Review” 

In the sphere of politics the first duty of all Indian.^, in whatever province they 
may live, is to try earnestly to win freedom for India by means and methods 
which appear to them legitimate and likely to lead to success. Next only to it in 
importance is the duty of all Indians to see justice done to the Province in which 
thev dwell in the matter of the revenue assigned to it for its administration 
and in the number of seats allotted to it in the Central Ijcgislaturc. In 
the Report of the Federal Finance Committee 1932.” in the table of provincial 
forecasts, surpluses are shown only against the Punjab and U. P. and 
deficits gainst the other provinces — the biggest two crores being that of 
Bengal. Similarly, according to the Federal Structure Committee’s allocation of 
seats to the British-Indian Provinces in the future Federal Legislature, injustice has 
been done to Madras, Bengal, U. P., and Bihar and Orissa. As this article relates 
to Bengal, I wish to point out that it is the duty of all Indians residing in Bengal, 
whatever their creed, caste or class, to combine in an earnest and persistent endea- 
vour to obtain financial and representational jnstice for Bengal. Assuming, without 
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admitting;, that there may be some political matters in which there may be differing 
Moslem and non-Moslem interests, in finance and representation injustice to Bengal 
will injure Moslem and non-Moslem alike, and justice will benefit both. Nay, as 
Moslem Bengalis have more leeway to make up than Hindu Bengalis in education, 
etc., injustice to Bengal hits them harder and justice will be of greater advantage to 
them. For this reason, communal controversies should, in the present circumstances, 
be avoided as much as possible. Holding this view, as I do, if I try to remove 
some misconceptions relating to the recent Bengal Hindu Manifesto, to which I was 
one of the signatories, 1 do so reluctantly from a sense of duty. 

I regret that it should have been necessary to issue the Manifesto. But 
it was done neither thoughtlessly, nor owing to an exuberance of coinmunal 
feeling, but, as was stated ui the Manifesto itself, because, in view of 

the expected solution of the communal problem by the British cabinet, “the 

Moslem coinmunalists have recently stiffened their demands” and it was felt 
necessary that the Hindu view "should be known at this juneinre. “The 
Miissalman” says that “the Muslim demands referred to in the Hindu Mani- 
festo are not the demands of the entire Muslim community." The signatories to 
the Manifesto were aware of this fact, as their above-quoted words ( “the Moslem 
communalists have stiftened their demands”) show ; they nowhere say that the Mus- 
lim demands they have criticised have emanated from the entire Mahomedan com- 
munity ; on the contrary, the Manifesto plainly states : 

“A very large section of progressive Mtihomedana have already realized this dan- 
ger .and are now in favour of joint eloetoratcB." 

As for myself, I have written in the May niimhcr of ‘ The Modern Review” : 

The proceedings of the last session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, under 
the presidency of Maiilvi Mujibar Rahman, w’cre marked by n commendable spirit 
of both democracy and nationalism. The speech of both the president and the 
secretary (Dr. Rafiuddiii Ahmed) breathed that spirit. Joint electorates were suppor- 
ted at tnis session. The members were justified in asserting that they would not 
accept the reservation in the provincial legislature of any number of seats which 
was less than the proportion of the r^^luslims to the population of Bengal. At the 
same time, they did not demand that there should be in it a statutory majority 
for Muslims." 

“The Mussalman ■ ' ohallenges the .signatories to the Manifesto to prove the “asser- 
tion” in it printed below. 

“Even if we leave aside the more responsible ofiiees of the State, it is an admitted 
fact that in spite of specially lowered (jualifying tests the Government have found 
difliculty in recruiting for their ministerial and subordinate services from the Mos- 
lem community." 

This “assertion has two parts, nanifly. lowering of qualifying tests for Moslems 
Mid ditficully in recruiting officers from the Mahomedan community in spite of such 
lowering. 

As in competitive examinations for some branches of the public service, it is the 
usual rule and practice to select some candidates for appointment from the Muslim 
and other “minority communities" who occupy low'cr places in order of merit than 
those who succeed in getting appointments by sheer ability, the Muslim and other 
“minority community" candidates thus often superseding the just claims of suc- 
cessful Hindu competitors higher in the list in order of merit, the fact that quali- 
fying tests are thus practically lowered in order to recruit Muslim officers cannot 
bo denied. That Muhammadans want this sort of lowering of ciualifying test to be 
continued is proved by the resolution passed at the Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Sir Ali Imam in April 1931, demanding “that 
all appointments shall bo made by the Public Service Commission according to the 
minimum standard of efficiency, a.s also by that portion of Dr. Ansari's Bengal 
Nationalist Muslim Conference presidential address at Faridpur in June 1931 which 
demanded “that all appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commission 
according to a minimum standard oi efficiency.” 

It is to be noted that posts in Government of India establishments arc open to 
Muslim candidates from all parts of India. 

It would not be impossible to multiply instances of special favour shown to Mus- 
lims. I will conclude this part of my observations by inviting the altoction of “The 
Mussalman” to the following paragraph from the annual progress report on Forest 
Administration in the Presidency of Bengal for the year 1929-30. 
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‘^Twenty-two Muhammadan candidates were offered posts in the subordi- 
nate and ministerial services, of whom only 16 accepted appointments. Of 
these two only arc still in service. Of the rest, one left without notice, 7 resij^ned and 
the service of 6 were dispensed with for unsatisfactory work.” 

There is no such para^rraph rcp:arding non-Muhammadan candidates. 

I hope I have shown that the ‘‘assertion” contained in the manifesto which “The 
Muesnlman” wrongly calls, “a perversion of the truth” is correct. 

The Muslim journal nest observes : “Attempts have been made in the manifesto 
to show that the Mussalmans arc intellectually inferior to the Hindus and therefore 
they arc unfit to carry on any administration.” 

After reading the above sentences. I have re-read the manifesto and tried to un- 
derstand it. I do not find therein any attempt to show that the Mussalmans have an 
inhomitly inferior intellect. What it claims is “the superiority of the Hindu com- 
munity in educational qualifications” and that the Hindus are “comparatively more 
advanced intellectually.” That is mainly because the Muslim community has not 
taken as much advantage of modern educational facilities as the Hindus, and not 
because of the innate intellectual inferiority of the Muhammadans. 

There is nowhere any attempt in the manifesto to show that the Mussalmans 
“arc unfit to carry administration.” The Muslim journal also states ‘‘that the mani- 
festo has indirectly cast aspersions on the Muslim employees of the Government and 
thus to the whole Muslim community." How the manifesto has done this, I cannot 
understand,' as the manifesto nowhere even mentions “the Muslim crnployec?s of the 
Government.” 

As to who were predominant in the administration in llengal when Persian was 
the court language," is quite an irrelevant rpiestion, as the manifesto is conetTnod 
with present conditions and has nowhere said that the Muslims always were and will 
be backward. 

“The Mussalman" devotes n paragraph to the question of the character and extent 
of the Muslim majority in Bengal (as that province is at present constituted). 

The manifesto admits that “the Hindus arc no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at 
present constituted,” but states that the if all the Bengali-speaking areas with a pre- 
dominantly Hindu population, which naturally form part of Bengal and formerly 
formed part of the Bengal presidency, were included in Bengal as they ought to be, 
the Hindus or the non-Moslems would be in the majority in this province, and that 
thus “the Hindu minority in Bengal is more artifnnal than n'al." Thus “The Mus- 
salman” docs not dispute, nor does it dispute the fact that “the Moslem majority 
is constituted mainly by children and by women who live sei^regateel from the national 
life behind the purdah.” What it objects to and calls a ‘‘mis-statemcnt" is the state- 
ment that“8o far as the adult population is concerned, the Hindus arc in a 
majority.” 

It is necessary to state that in the manifesto those persons have been taken to be 
adults who have* completed 21 years of their lives or are above that age. on the tacit 
grounds that for political purposes the age of enfranchisement b<is been fixed at 21, 
that for the purpose of elections to local bodies the voting age has been fixed at 21, 
and that if a guardian be appointed by a Court or if an estate be taken charge of 
by the Court of Wards, 21 is taken to be the age of majority. 

It is the “crude figures” of the Census Reports, as they are called in the Reports, 
that have been generally taken for calculating the number of the adult population. 
But these figures are inaccurate. The Census Report of Bengal for 1921, drawn up by 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, I.C.S., gives many reasons for considering them unreliable. 

Mr. Thompson’s previous observations show that, owing to Muslim backwardness 
in education in Bengal, the ages stated by Mahomedans arc more inaccurate than 
those given by Hindus. This conclusion is supported by his observations in the 
chapter on Literacy in his Report. 

And the Muslim population of Bengal consists largely of cultivators. 

The greater inaccuracy of the age returns of Muslims due to their greater illiter- 
acy, is proved also by the following observation of Mr. H. G. W. Meitle, F. F. A.. 
Actuary to the Government of India, in his “Report on the Ago Distribution and 
Rates of Mortality deduced from the Indian Census Returns of 1921 and previous 
enumerations,” published in 1926 by the Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, Calcutta. 

“It will be seen that generalW the rates .of mis-statement are greater amongst 
Muhammadans than amongst Hindus”. 
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From the passages quoted above the reader will have perceived that the absolute 
accuracy regarding the numbers of adult Muslims and Hindus in Bengal is impos- 
sible to attain. Only relative accuracy, perhaps amounting to moral certainly is 
attainable. 

I have thus far dealt with that Muslim criticism of the Hindu Manifesto which 
is worthy of the most serious consideration. Besides what ‘The Mussalman” has 
written 1 have read some letters of Muslim critics published in some dailies. I shall 
deal with such points in them as deserve notice and as have not been already 
disposed of in course of my reply to the Muslim paper. I shall not notice any 
criticism of things which the manifesto does not contain. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq writes : “The Manifesto says that any provision like 
statutory majority is unknown in politics. But in India most things are extra- 
ordinary. Violent disorders require violent remedies ; and it is but common know- 
ledge that the selfishness with which the majority of the caste Hindus utilise every 
opportunity to (mis) appropriate everything in contemptuous disregard of the just 
dues of others, is unparalleled in the history of any race or community in any age 
or clime. Witness the Calcutta Corporation and local bodies in West Bengal, leave 
alone other instances, too numerous to mention.'' 

Mr. Fazlul Huq admits by implication that “statutory majority is uuknown 
in politics.” But ho suggests that it is necessary in India, because here “most 
things arc extraordinary”, “violent disorder” being one of the them. Now in the 
past history of many countries and, what is more to the point in their con- 
temporary history, too numerous examples of disorders, more violent than even the 
engineered communal conflicts in India, are to be found. But nowhere has a rem^y 
for them been sought to be found in “statutory majority.” 

Mr. Hikj knows perhaps that declamation is not demonstration. He must prove 
but has not proved that the present-day “Caste-Hindus” are more selfish than the 
80«ially privileged classes of other climes, races and ages. But assuming without 
admitting that his allegation is true, he will not be able to prove that “statutory 
majority’’ has becn.anywhcre applied, successfully, as its remedy. 

My article has already grown too long. 80 I will not mention many examples 
of class, caste or communal selfishness in many lands, but will merely mention the 
treatment which the Jews, the Roman Catholics and the Non-conformists received 
in England giving the following details, from the Chambers' Encyclopaedia, of how 
only the Catnolics were treated. 

“As late as 178() the law of England—which w’as actually enforced in 1704-65— 
made it a felony in a foreign Roman Catholic priest, and high treason in one who 
was a native of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform divine service ac- 
cording to the rites of his church. Catholics were debarred from acquiring land 
by inirchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic faith were declared incapable 
of succeeding to real piop<,Tty and their estates were forfeited to the next Protestant 
heir. A son or other nearest relation being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Catholic father or other kinsman during his life. A 
Catholic was vliscpialitied from undertaking the guardianship even of Catholic 
children. Catholics were excluded from the legal profession and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic had adopted the faith of his wife. 
Such wa.s the state of the law, not only in England but in Ireland, where the large 
majority of the population adhered to the old laitb," 

In spite of such a state of thing.s, the British people— who arc now 'so keen on 
separate electorate, “weightage”. reserved seats and other ‘ safegiiardB” for “majority 
communities” iu British ludm, where the Muslims are not discriminated against as 
the Catholics >Yerc in England— never gave these things to their own Catholics ; nor 
did they give the Irish Catholic majority in Ireland a statutory majority. 

Mr. Sharasuddin Ahmiid refers to “the unstinted and unqualified support which 
the signatories (to the Hindu Manifesto) have given to the Lucknow Pact.” I am 
afraid he has misunderstood the Hindu attitude towards that Pact. The Hindus 
want to scrap the whole thing— separate electorates as well as reserved scats. But 
they cannot agree to the Muslims choosing to keep one part of the Pact, viz, sepa- 
rate electorates, and modifying the other part, namely, the reservation of seats, by 
increasing their number, to the extent of more than half of the whole. The Hindus 
agreed to the Pact as a whole as a makeshift. 80 did the Muslims. If any change is 
to be made, both parties must again agree. The Hindus and the Nationalist iMuslims 
have agreed that there should be joint electorates and no reservation of seats. 



The All India Depressed Classes Congress 

The second session of the All-India Depressed Classes Conpjrcss commenced iit 
Kamptee on the 7th. May 1932 under the presidentship of Rai Sahib Munitwami 
Filial. 

As anticipated, the holding: of the Oonf:;re33 was the cause of some trouble. In 
the morninp;, when Dr. Ambedkar arrived from Bombay, he was accorded a recep- 
tion by his supporters^ while a small pjroup favourin^^ joint electorates, gathered at 
the Nagpur Railway Station, to make a black-flag demonstration npiinst him. This 
was the signal for trouble. The black-flaggers were set upon, and Mr. Thaware, one 
of the staunchest supporters of the Raja-Moonje Pact, hau hia lip cut open by a 
soda-water bottle hurled at him and a triend ot his Mr. Mate, ia alleged to have had 
his hand injured by a knife. Messrs. Mate, Corghate and four others of the Rajah 
Group were taken into police custody, and removed from the Railway Station. 

There was an unpleasant incident just before the Congress opened in the evening. 
Mr. Hardas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had just begun reading his 
welcome address, when Messrs. Rajbhoj and Patil, two delegates from Poona, challen- 
ged the legality and representative character of the Congress. Half a dozen volun- 
teers immediately fell upon them, and Mr. Rajbhoj was handled very roughly. 

Mr. Bhakhore. Vice-President of the Reception Committee, and the City Magis- 
trate of Nagpur who was present at the spot, both came to Mr. Rajbhoj’s resciK! 
and led him and his two friends off the pandal. Mr. Rajbhoj had to be taken to the 
hospital. The Congress was scrupulously boycotted by the supporters of the Raja 
Moon jo Pact. 

The Congress had attracted about thirty delegates from outside Nagpur, four 
coming from Bengal, five from the Punjab, seven from the United Provinces, four 
each from Bombay and Madras, and one from Bchar. Nearly 1,500 Mahars of 
Nagpur and Kamptee and nearly 200 ladies were present. 

Both the Empress and the Model Mills were picketed and a large number of 
of labourers absented themselves to attend the Congress. 

Mr, Hardas, in his welcome address, said that the National Congrc8.s was trying 
to mislead the Depressed Classes and harm their interesis and its sister organisation 
—the Hindu Mahasabha— had virtually declared a war against them, ‘ We have to 
deal with them very cautiously ’ he declared, and added ; ‘ Joint electorates would 

amount to ruination of the Depressed Classes. We cannot in any circumstauces 
acaept joint electorates. ’ 

The Pretidential Addreis 

Rao Baheb Muuisw^ami Pillai, in the course of his presidential address observed :~ 

The Mahoraedans and the Depressed Classes each form nearly a fifth of the 
total population of India, and each in entitled to an ctiual number of representatives 
at the Conference, Considerations of fairplay demand that the weaker of the two 
should receive greter protection and special attention, but here in this case the 
weaker has not received, not only any preferential treatment, but even the semblance 
of justice. For the first Round Tabic Conference the Muslim delegation was allowed 
to be led by such a gigantic personality as H. H. the Aga Khau with all the 
afforded facilities of bang supported on all sides by a powerful galaxy of thirteen 
leaders of recognised abiliu, while the most equal number of Depressed Classes 
were left to be represented by Dr. Ambedkar with but one colleague to assist him. 
Our feelings over this matter were brought to the notice of the Government through 
a resolution passed at the All-India Depressed Classes Leaders’ Conference held in 
Bombay on tns 19th April 1931, but, instead of doing us common justice, the 
.Government only added insult to injury, For the Second Round Table Conference, 
the Government invited nearly ten communal Muslims without their openly asking 
for it and additional represeutatiou was allowed to almost all other interests, but 
the strong claims of the Depressed Classes were most contemptuously ignored. We 
are told that our GovcminenPs senso of justice is exemplary and tnat their anxiety 
for fairplay is one of their chief virtues. I should like to know if this action of 
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the Government in denyinjs; to a most oppressed community the means of presenting 
its case exhaustively to the Round Table Conference through a sufficient number of 
representatives is an example of this much advertised British justice. 

You arc all aware that at the Round Tabic Conference the claims of the Depres- 
sed Classes were most vehemently opposed by the representatives of the caste- 
JFIindus. They claimed that the (’ongress and Mr. Gandhi represented the Depressed 
Classes n\^re than Dr. Ambedkar and asserted that the majority of the Depressed 
(daases were opposed to special protection and special representation. When this 
most preposterous claim and mo-it unwarranted and rnisenievons assertion of the 
Congress was challenged by Dr. Ambedkar, what w’as it that the Congressmen did 
in this eoiintry ? They got hold of a few hirelings and dupes here and there, 
formed mushroom associations and through these persons who have neither any 
stake in society nor any following in the community, messages were sent to England 
expressing lack of eontidenee in Dr. Ambedkar. And these messages were printed 
in big letlers by the Nationalist I‘ress and wdde publicity given to them. 

OKPRF.Rr'F.I) Cl.Ar.SFS ANI) POLITICAL PRO(tRL->P 

The Depressed ('lasses havr* been accused of treason against the political progress 
uf India. 1 may tell our crni<*s very plainly that the Depres'^ed Classes are not 
at all opposed to the polifiiail freedom (d India. In common with every other 
community the Depr- sscu Classf*H too admit that every nation has the unquestioned 
right to rule its(‘lf and that it not open tf> any other nation to keep another in 
simjugation. What w(' are opjxjhid to is that kind of political freedom now 
dcmandtxl by our countrymen, namely, a political frcerlom which gives the majority 
communities facibrits to oppres< the Depnssed i’ia‘<st‘s iirHiuestioned and unresisted 
by orhtrs. All right-minded pervious are agreed that a constifiition giving the 
Deprchsed Cla.-^ses rh(' right to ‘^hare iiolitical pt’iwcT is the one required, aud it is 
for this right to share politii-a! power that we want special representation in the 
legislatures according to the strength of our pojiulation. 

Now this ({ucstiou of spocial representation has assumed two important aspects. 
One is the theory of the ('ongress and orthodox communal Hindus that the Depre- 
ssed (’lasses are all Hindus, that they form an integral and inseparable part of the 
Hindu (’ommnnity, and that they should not be separated from the Hindu society in 
the field of politick They, therefore eontend that special representation will keep them 
away from tlie re's! of the Hindus for ever and as such they should not be allowed 
special rt'prcsentiiiion in the legislatures, rhe other is as to what should be the 
nature of the clectorntch if special representation is to be allowed. 1 shall now try to 
analyse the arguments of oiir opponents on these two jioints. With regard to the 
first, the nio>i important thin, is the attitude of Mr. Gandhi at the Round Table 
Couforenoe. O.i the 17th Sep ' inber 10 51. he told the R<>und Table Corifereoee 
that the (’ongross had rt'cOnciiLal itself to the Hindu-Miislim-Sikh tangle. There 
wire sound historical leasons for ir. lint the (.'ongress would not extend that 
doctrine in any shajic or form, 

Mr. (buidhi had the temerity to declare before the Round Table Conference, that 
Those who sp»'ak of the j>olifieal rights of the untouchables, do not know* how Indi- 
an society is to-day ci nstrueliHl. ’ I am glad that, in s])ite of Mr. Gandhi’s claims to 
know everything, fhcre have been men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and others who could uiulerstand things as wc find them. These are the words of 
Mr. Joshi ; "I was very sorry yesterday to hoar from Mahatma (Gandhi that thou- 
gh he was willing to rtvognisc’ the claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs for special 
constituencic's. he was not willing to concede that facility to the Depressed Classes.” 

It was rather a shock to me to find that the Indian National Congress and Mahatma 

Gandhi should recogni.se the historical importance of conquest which is the histori- 
cal importance of the Muslim and the Sikh eommiinities. while they should not re- 
cognise the historical importance of oppression. The Depressed Classes have been 
an oppressed class for centuries in India and this historical fact should not be ig- 
nored by any one. I feel, Lord Chancellor, that if there is any class in India, 

which renuires special representation and protection, it is the untouchables or the 

Deposed Classes. Whatever this conference and this committee may do as regards 
sp<^lal representation, if you really want to be fair and just you cannot ignore the 
claims of the Depressed Classes to be treated as a special class.” And Sir T. B. 
Sapru gave expression to his strong views in the following significant words : “I 
say, I nave a strong and unshaken belief that no constitution that you may devise 
has any chance of success in India unless the position of the Minorities is complete- 
42 
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ly and adequately safeguarded. With the desire of the Minorities — and in that terra 
I would particularly include the Depressed Classes— to seek the protection of their 
interests I have completely associated myself, and 1 see absolutely no reason why there 
should be on the part of men who hold my views ami convict ions any weakening' in 
that respect.” We are immensely ^^rateful to these leaders for the most honest and 
coura^!;cous support they ^ave to our cause, and hope that His majesty’s (Jovcrnmer)t 
will give due weight to them in dealing with the (juestiou. 

Tin: Minorities Pact 

It was some consolation to us that in spite of the opposition of the communal 
Hindus our demands were supported by the Muslims and other minorities. All hon- 
our to them for this. Those feelings of fellowship and comradeship tliat guided the 
negotiations of the minorities in the Pound Tabii' Conference have given rise to the 
famous document known as the ^linorities Pact. This pact, when we realise the 
principles embodied therein, is found to be based on eonsideralions of justice and 
/airplay to all. This pact has lieen oppos(*d by the Caste Hindus and we are not 
surprised at the opposition. A few members of the Depressed Cl.isses have of lute 
been opposing this pact on the Lround that it eonstituli's an injustiet* to the Depress- 
ed Classes of certain [)rovineeH. 1 am unable to agree with them. J hope that all 
right-thinking members of our community will whole-heartedly support this pact as a 
document containing the minimum demands of th(‘ Dejiressid ChiHses. 

Having admitted the mressity of special repn-hcntation for the depressi'd classes 
the next thing w’O have to consider, as 1 said lielore. is the imtiire e>f the eh'elorates. 
Oui emphatic view to-day is that for some lime to eoiiu* wi* must have what is eall- 
(‘d separate electorates, according to which the right of (leetmg the represi'iitatives of 
the depressed classes is confined to the voters of our own community. In ease the 
legislatures of the country are to contain ('crtuin seats reserved for the di'pressed 
classes, the look-out of the (’aste-Hindus is by what means the i»)e(‘tions can be intl- 
ueiictKj so that these seats might be held by persiuis who will play to their tunes. 
The ingenious politicians among the Caste-llindus tind that this ran be done easily 
if the ovcrw’'helming majority of the Caste-llindus are allowed the right to vole in the 
election of the members of the deprc.ssed classes and so thiy are clamouring for jo- 
int electorates for the depressed classes. I do not want to tax your patience by enu- 
merating all the artificial arguments of the Caste-llindus in this matter and supply- 
ing counter-arguments for them. he}>arate representation by reservation in ioint ele- 
ctorates is a system which contains the pernicious elememt ot patronage ana inevit- 
ablv deprives the depressed classes of tine and untrammelled repreBcntation. In a 
truly democratic system, there is no plaei* for such a dmicc and that it should be 
adopted is an admission that the eIeeforat(‘s will, fur many years to eonie, be domi- 
nated by communal considerations alone and that no minority eamlidate can ordina- 
rily expect to secure election in competition with a majority candidate. The device 
of reservation merely places the minority eommnnities at the mercy of the majority 
and ensures that the minority representatives shall ordinarily be such us are most 
pleasing to the majority. Separate electorate is a simple and straightforward method 
and it gives the minority communities an oi>portunily to choose tlu‘ candidate who 
will most fairly represent them. 

“Evils or .Ioint Elector aii: 

The evils of joint electorates are multiplied in an extended electorate such us the 
one proposed to be introduced. Such an electorate contains a vast majority of un- 
cultured voters who are mostly guided by local eonsideralions. It is impossible for a 
social reformer to be returned by such an eleeforau* and it is idle to suppose that 
such an electorate will ever leturn a member of the depressed classes who will try 
to save his people from the oppressive shackles of the vested interests of the caste 
Hindus. Under the Government of India Act of ]9i9 the depressed classes are al- 
lowed representation by nomination. It is an open fact that under the intluencc of 
highly eaucated Caste Hindus the ablest members of the community arc outside the 
council. In most cases persons who do not understand the fundamentals of politics 
are nominated. If educated Caste-llindus were guilty of spoiling the true represen- 
tation of the depressed classes, how can we say that wo will get the right type of 
men, when the right of choosing these representatives is practically placed in the 
hanas of thousands of narrow minded caste Hindus ? As in the case of special 
representation the opposition to separate electorates chiefly comes from the majority 
community and it is not difficult to find out that this opposition is mainly in their 
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own intorcstH. Ah pointed out l)y Or. Ambedkar it is not worth “"T 

over the Moonjee- Rajah Pact and I wonid not have myself eared to myreu 

about it had it not been for the fact that Mr. Rajah is supposed to l>e our repre^n- 
tativc in the Imiterial legiHlaturc of the country and that the Nationalist Press ana 
our political opponents have tried to make out that the pact is an anthori * 
document concerning the deprofificd ellipses. If now Mr. liajah thinks that . 

electorates' are injurious to the inten sts of the depressed classes and if our politica 
opponents are going to make capital out of it, it is worth while to examine 
whether Kao Kahadiir Kajah is to be taken seriously in his present utteranc^. 

1 have to point out, for the information of all concerned iricluding tne 
members of tlic Tiound Talde (.'onfcrence and the Kritish Parliament that if at ^ 
India has seen a infist unyielding and iineomproniising member of the depress^ 
classes in the rnatt< r of demanding Beparate electorate for the community, it is Mr. 
M. 0. Ibijah iiiul if at all the demand for joint electorates was repudiated with a 
vengeanee by any body it was by Mr. Kajah himself. . 

In this eoimecUon 1 wish to eongratulate my friend Dr. Amlicdkar on his bold 
stand at the Kound Taiile (’onferfuiec when he* d(‘manded separate elcetorates for 
the depre.-ised classes. Though i)r. Ainhcdkar is individually wedded to the system 
of joint eleetoraiis with reservation of .scats (‘ouplcd with adult franchise, he. in 
olxKiionce to the (h niiiiuls of the dtprisstd classcH advocated in the unequivocal 
language the s^^teni of Hf jianite electorates for thi'm. I al-o take this occasion to 
thank all those (liqiressnl classes lliroughout India that sent cables to London 
strengthening the hands of Dr. Amlicdkar as against Mr. (landhi. There were a 
few cables, oiu; from llenaiis, and one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two 
from Bciubay npudiating Dr. Ambedkar’s claim to represent the depressed classes 
and Hujiporting Mr. (taudhi. We all know what these cables are and how they are 
mnnutactiired. In eonsideration of our separate interest, our numerical strength, 
our political irnporlanci' and our uiidouhted disabilities, we press our rights as a 
distinct community lo elective representation on the legislatures by means of sepa- 
rate electorates. • 

“It will not he good for us to ^tall(l aloof and look at the controversy between 
the Hindus and the Mu^llms as if it did not concern us. Wc should join hands 
with other communities like the Muslims. Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians and 
lodge our jiroti;-! against a joint electorate which while it smoothes the dreams of 
a national unity where no unity exists is sure to be used by the communally-minded 
but (he nationally speaking Hindu majority for securing political power with whitn 
they could oppress ilie weak and baekwanl minorities.” 

Our opponent 8 may say that the President of the so-called All-India Depressed 
Olasses’ Association has w ritten to the Prime Minister asking His Majesty s (lovcrn- 
ment to note the fact that the deprcssid elas.se.s do not demand sei)arate electorates 
vilh the Hindus. But let tlKiii remember that his pact with the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha has bum repudiated by the depressed classes all over the country 
and that he had no siinction even from the members of his own party to enter into 
such a pact. If In thinks that by styling himself as the President of an All-India 
organisation of the Deju'cssed CMasscs he can at his owm will, talk anything he likes 
in the name of the depressed classes of India 1 may tell His Majesty's Government 
that his Association is only a paper Association containing only office-bearers, but 
no members in Madras, 'rinre are ten members of the depressed classes sitting in 
the Madras Ix'gislative i'onncil. Not one of them is connected with this high moun- 
ding All-India Depressed ('lasses Association. None of them is connected with his 
All-India Adi-Dravida Mahajaiia Sahha, and none of them is connected with his 
South India Depressed ('lasses Federation. Most of the leaders of the public opinion 
of the community and most of the district organisations of the depressed classes in 
the Madras Presidency are not with him. I understand that the same is the case 
with other provinces too. This is the representative nature of his Association and 
himself and yet he has had the temerity to write to 'the Prime Minister '‘to note 
that the depressed classes do not demand separate electorates.” 


It has often been said that the future of the depressed classes in the country 
is very safe and Mahatma (iandhi himself is the guarantee for it. But let us not 
forget that India has had many Mahatmas in the past and all those Mahatmas said 
that in the eyes of God all men are equal and untouehability must go. In spite 
of all these Mahatmas and all their teachings untouehability * has not been reduced 
by a jot and the depressed classes are where they were. They are still untouchables.e 
iinapproachables and unseeables. Mahatmas have not been able to save us in th 
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past and Mahatmas will not save ourselves effectively by any means other than 
by getting sufficient political jiower in our hands, so that wc can assert ourselves 
and make oppression impossible. It is for this purpose that wc want representation 
in the Councils proportionate to our population ; and we have to get it at any 
cost. There is a tendenc'y in certain Provincial Government s and in the Government 
of India to undervalue our legitimate rights in this respect, and thereby block the 
the path of our hajmy progress. I may warn them against the dangers of this 
policy. We are glad that Uis Majesty’s (tovernment have made up their minds to 
give a temporary decision on the Mitiorities problem. Oiir minimum demands arc 
contained in the Minorities Pact. If in the settlement of the Minorities question, 
the offer of the Government goes short of our legitimate demands then I will not 
be surprised if we refuse to be a party to the introduction of any reforms at all. 
I have to express great admiration for the courageous policy of Mr llamsay Mac- 
Donald in dealing with the Minorities (piestion. This is a matter which requires 
great strength of mind. Happily for us Lord Lothian has pdsonally seen much 
of our problems and let us hope that His Majesty's Government will do u> complete 
justice on the lines of the Minorities I’arty. 

Resolutions Passed 

The Congress terminated on the next day, thcHth, May. I'he (’ongress adopted a 
dozen resolutions one of which supported the Minorities Pact and another emphati- 
cally repudiated the Kajah-Moonjc Pact. 

To-day’s session was attended by a do/cii men from the KMjah group who 
wanted to oppose both these resol ution^'. C)ii each occasion there was an uproar 
and a minor scufile, but the police promptly cheeked further spread of trouble. 

Mr. Khandekar and his friends who wanted to speak against tbist* resolutions 
were not permitted to do so, but were asked to record thtdr vote-’. IMr. Khandekar 
and his party left the pandal before the meeting was over. 

The conveners of the Congress and Dr. Ambcdkar himself attempted last night 
C7th. May) to persuade Messrs. Ciavai, Ihaware, Khandt kar. (4orghait' and other leaders 
of the opposition to come and take jiart in the Subjects ('ommittte delilMTations.'liufthe 
attempts proved futile, the op])Ositionist8 maintaining that their organization, namely, 
the All India Depressed Cdasses Association, bad not given them the neceasary 
sanction to attend the Kamptce Congress. In view of this "non-co-operating atti- 
tude” the conveners of the Congress decided not to give Mr. Khandekar and his 
friends any opportunity to address the open session to-day. All the twelve resolu- 
tions were therefore adopted without opposition. 

Resolution supporting the Round Table (.’ontcience Minorities Pact was moved 
by Mr. Mallick from Bengal, and comprised several clan.-ics stating i,'ter alia that 
the Minorities Pact coiitaim^d the irreducible minimum of the demands of the 
Depressed Classes, who retained their right to any action they deemed fit in case 
the demands, as embodied in the Pact, were not granted to flic extent and in the 
manner specified therein. 

The Government was also warned to use caution in accepting estimates regarding 
the numerical strength of the Depressed Classes, in \ie\v of the fact that Caste 
Hindus were making frantic eflbrts to reduce the number of Depressed ClaKsi-s in 
order to deprive them of their due share of rcjiresentation in the legislatures, 'Hie 
resolution was supported by Mrs. Ogale. 

The Congress adopted several resolutions, strongly enndemnintr the terrorist 
movement, particularly the dastardly outrage on the fife of the Midnapore Magis- 
trate, as also the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Congress expressed great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Brinivasan at the London Itound Table Conference for 
the Depressed Classes, add emphatically protested against the inadequate represen- 
tation given to the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference. 

The Congress also urged that the Depressed Classes should have representation 
on a population basis in all local bodies and that adequate funds should be set 
apart in the Central Budget for the promotion of higher education among them. 



THE RAJAH-MONJEE PACT 


MR, RAJAH'S LETTER TO THE PREMIER 

In a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, issued to the press 
from Nev!i^ Delhi on the 2lHt. March, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah declartxi (hat even 
his nropoaal for joint electorate with reservation of sfats is a temporary expedient 
till nis community which was an intep-ral part of the Hindu society was able to stand 
on its leg. The letter of Mr. Rajah ran : — 

‘'I have great pleasure in confirming the wire sent jointly by mysdf as the 
President of the DepresBcd Classes Association and Dr. B, ,S. Moonje, President of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The wire was as follows : — 

“Itegarding the demand for separate cIe<‘torates by Dr. Atnbedkar, the Working 
(^orainitte‘e of the All-India Depressed Classes Association hiis unanimously decided 
in favour of joint electorates with the llindtis, with reservation of seats on a 
population basis. Complete agreement now prevails between the Depres-ed Classes 
Association and th(; Hindu INIahasabha. I./ettcr follows. " 

The All- India Depressed Classes Association is the only Central Organisation of 
the Depressed Classes. It was established in 19C.5. Ever since the Association has 
been holding annual sessions at various centres in India laying dow’n the policy on 
iK'-half of the Depressed Classes for the whole of India. I am its President and I 
have had the honour of presiding over its Conferences in 1925. 1920 and 1901. I 
was invited to serve oti the Coinnnttce of the Indian Legislature, known as the 
Indian Ccntrjil Committee to eo-operate with the Indian .Statutory Commission in 
192S. I was a member of the Madras Legislative C’ouncil from 1919 till 1926 and 
from 1927 1 have been a im’mher of the Indian Legislative Assembly representing 
the Depressed Classes. 

'I'hc Hindu Mahasabha is the organised body td the Hindtis taken as a whole 
representing them in matters like removal of •‘untouehal>ihty'’ and the social and 
religious relations of the Hindus with the Itepressod Classes of the community. Dr. 
B. Moonje is the President of the Mahasabha. He was a member of the Central 
Provinces Legislative (.’ouncil from 1923 to 1926 In 1920 ht* became a member 
of the Indian legislative Assembly which position he held till 1930. He is a 
member of the Rotind Table Conference, He had the honour of presiding over the 
(Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1920 ; and since then he has been elected 
its working President every year. 

I pointed out in mV * note appended to the report of the Indian Central 
Committet? in Sei)tomher 1029. that the peaceful progress of the untouchable classes 
is the 8ine f/ua iion of the orderly development of Indian nationalism and that 
i.aradoxical as it may sound the aim of the Depressed Classes and those working 
tor their ui)lift is the abolition of their distinction so that thev should become one 
with the Hindu society — an indistinguishable part of that botly. Individual social 
reformers were ploughing their lonely furrows, and it was only when a growing 
interest was taken by the ])COple in the politics of the country that the desire for 
reforms Ixicame general and insistent. 

Now the llindu Mahasabha for the tirst time in the social and constitutional 
history of India has ofticially invited the All India Depressed Classes Association 
to join with them to work on a common platform and to do away with the curse of 
'untouchability. ' This I cannot but consider as an earnest attempt on the part of 
the caste Hindus to remove the bane of “untouchability ' from among the Hindus. 

At this juncture to refuse the hand of fraternity extended to the Depressed 
Classes by our co-rcligionists the caste-Hindus will not be conducive to a healthy 
growth ot my community whose evolutiou to a footing of equality is the be-all and 
end-all of our ambitions and activities. 

The invitation of the Hindu Mahasabha is a happy sign, and it is in consonance 
with the resolutions passed in their Conference in Jubbulpore in April 1928 which 
clearly shows an indication of an awakening of the Hindu social conscience. 

In the circumstances, I find that a ray of hope of our assimilation into the 
main body of the Hindus is appearing in the political horizon of the country and 
I fervently hope and trust that the realisation of this ideal is not very distant. 
To stand in the way of realisation of this, our cherished goal, will not only be 
impolitic but also suicidal on our part. 

Moreover, I feel that other Minority Communities desire to strengthen their 
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^parate interests by taking:: advanta^^e of the backward condition of the Depressed 
Classes, and persuadint^ them to adopt a course which will lead to permanent 
division and prevent the p:rowth of any fei'lin^ of political ns well as social oneness 
and solidarity amongst the Hindus. 

Ah the forces of democracy in India are proceeding: with ra}>id strides and as 
orelone: full Provincial Autonomy will be in full swinp:, evt'ry community in the 
country has te adjust itst‘lf to tfie rapidly <*han^ine circumstancts. The (Icmnnd f('r 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes was made at a time when it was 
expected that thcr(' would still be a tutelary period and that the (tovernment 
would continue as the special protector of the Minority interests as heretofore. 
If the entire tJovernment in the provinct'S is to be made rcsponsil)lc to tln^ 
ep:islature, a small minority like the Depressed Classes, sliould it cliujj: to its 
separateness, \^ilI have to be permanently in the opposition. In the case of Muslims, 
Uhe fact that they coiistitute an elTcetiNc percentage makes it impossible for tlnmi 
to be ignored altof^ethcr, whereas a combination between the Caste Hindus and 
the Muslims will tor ever prevent any minority like ours Iroin bein^^ able to jrct 
any share of (he political power. This ft‘ar is strenghthened by the fact that in 
daily lifi* the Muslims tri'at tin' Untouf‘hal>les as batlly a^^ the Hindus, 

Pesidcs, the n-presentatives of the Minority Communities will liave opportunities 
for service only when they mer^e themselves in a ('ommon ('It'd orate and subscribe 
to a common political view. 

The t\y > Associations, that is, the .vll-India Ih'prcs.-'Ctl Classi s Asso(‘iation on 

the one side and the AH-lndia Hindu Mahasabha on the other, having: come to 
understanding- on the basis of Joint Electorates with nservi'd stats according to 
their proportion of population, there outrht to l>e no fjiU'Stion now of j^jrantin/:: 

Separate Lleetorafes for the I>epress('<l Clashes. 'I'he i )eprcss(‘d Cla‘'ses have now- 

come to know that under the so-calU'd Minoritn.s Pact that was made in Londf>n, 
they cannot ^et their full share (^f neats iu the Jvc^islaturts m prdjxirtion t<> their 
numl)(T in the population ; wlnle under the system of Joint Emctorales. they not 
onij ^et their full ri'^ervatioii, but obtain also the ritrht id (■onft"-tint: additional 
seats and also of powerfully inllucnciiip'- the (iitire Hindu cltMtioii'i. thiTcby pMvin;.: 
an additional impetuh to llic leimoal of ' untomhahihl y. “ 

An analysis ot tin bmirts in the aninxure eontained in the Minority Pact 

I'efcrretl 'o^ above, iilatin^’ t(* scats car-maikcd in the vaiious pro\imts for the 
Depress! (1 Classes, shows that Dr. Amladkar and Uao Pabadur Snniva'-an have 
taken weu:hta|ic for (hemsi lscs and iiinortd the rij^ht of tin- Depret-sed ( ’hiHses in 
the I^rovinci'S of tin* Punjab, Penjrnl, ('cntral I’rovinceh and Cnited Pro\in(:rs. 
This arrangement with the Hindu Mahasabha rectifies this diSeiiin, nation and doi ^ 
((jual jiistii’c to the I)t‘pressed Clas.sch all ovf-r India. 

1 take this oiijairt unify to make it clear that even this jiroposal C)t reseiwation 
of seats is iiiendy of the nature of a temporary exjiedient I hone and l)*dieve that, 
in ^iew of lh(* presfi.t awakiaiin^ in my community, they will soon realise llieir 
inherent strenj^th and will he able to stand On their letrs. nibbling shoulders in 
hialihy eorn]<elilion with other seelions of the Hindu Soidety of w hit h we are. as 1 
have said above, rjuite an intejjral part. 

In this ermnertion I may mention that when the late !Mi. Monta^oi came out to 
India the demand of the Xon-Prahmins of the Madras Presidency was for hk^rate 
Klectorates, but they were ^iven ri'servation of scats in }oint ele.etorab's. To-day 
however they do not stand in m*ed of this j)rotection. 1 have no doubt a similar 
experiment in our ea«e also will lead to healthy develojirnent. 

1 have, therefore, to request you to note the fact that the Depressed Chibseii do 
not demand separate electorates, but want joint electorates with tht' Hindus and 
reservation of seat.s on a population basis.’ 


MR. RAJAH’S STATEMENT TO HIS COMMUNITY 

The following statement was issued by Rno Ilahadur M. C. Rajah to the 
members of his community in April 

You must have heard about the Round Table Confercnco Minority Pact, being 
provisions for a settlement of the communal problem nut forward jointly by Mualims, 
Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and an Indian Christian member ot the 
Conference, Most of you have perhaps not seen it, much loss studied * it. This 
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pact is based ou separate electorates for the communities mentioned above. It con- 
tains an annexure which prescribes the number of seats ear-marked for these com- 
munities ; and in i)ara 9 of this pact, it is stated that the Minority communities 
shall have not less than the proportion set forth in the annexure. 

Rao Rahadiir Srinivasan who is also a party to this pact, in his speech at the 
Second Plenary Meeting of the Second Session of the Round lable Conference on 
dOth. Nol^mber I9dl, while supporting? this pact, said : 

“Sir, h.'t me take the question of the number of seats we have dernamled. in 
regard to this matter that we all know, there have been two opiiosing views. 

“The Congress viiov is that no minority should get more than its population 
ratio. The minority viiov is that there must be weightage over and above the popu- 
lation basis. Now in the proposals in the minority pact submitted to the Minorities 
(\)mmiltee what is the representation we have claimed. In .Vssarn, Behar and Orissa 
our representation just approaclies our pupulation ratio. In Brngab we have given 
up ,8 per cent, in Central Provinces 1 j^er cent, in Punjab .i.o per cent, and in 
I'liitcd Provinees t).l per cent from onr population ratio of rc]irescmalion. In the 
C^mtral L'-gislature we have given up in the Ppiv-r Chandler fyj per cent and in 
the Bower CJiainlicr L’.j f>er cent from what we would be entitled to do on the basis 
population. It will thus be seen that we have nor taken full benefit even of the 
ac'copteii priricqile that the representation shall be ace-irdid to population, 

“True we have elaiiued weightage m B unbay and Madras beeau-'C the i- reilms- 
tanecs of these two I’rovinees make such weightage an abMjlute ne<essity. But even 
here wi‘ have not claimed the same weightage a'^ the Muslims nor has our weightage 
reduced the position ot tin* etisle Hindus,' 

From the abo\e it is obviou> <1) that tht‘ Congress view is that no miuonty 
should get more than its population ratio ; (2; that the .Minority view is that there 
munt be wa.igliiagc over and abovt' the p'lpulation basi'- : ( e that I)r..Ambedkar and 
Mr. srinivasan have not taken full advantage even of tbe* accepted principle that the 
representation shall be aeeurdtng to the proportion ot population. 

For th ‘ benefit of the imblic let me reproduce the annexure to this Hound lable 
Conference Mnuirity pact . 

U 'i)resentaln)u in Legir>lature for depressed Cla^'-es and Murhui-> uccordiiui to the 
Kouiul TabU; Conference Minority Pact. 


lA'ginlaturcs Strength of Chamber Uepre.srtcd Clashes .suits. Muslims seats 
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Note Figures with mark indicate percentage of population for India ; figures 
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delegates have done a positive harm to the depresscnl classes by claiming and 
accepting seats on behalf of the depressed chiascs much loss than what they would 
be entitled to on the basis of population. Let me explain this to you. Take for 
instance the first two items in the above table. Out of total of 2(X) seats, in the 
Upper Chamber the depressed classes, who form 19 per cent of the population 
should be given 38 seats. Our friends Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan were 
willing to forego 1 8 seats and claimed only 20 seats. 

Let 118 now look at our Muslim friends in the K. T. (’. The Muslims in the 
country form 21.5 per cent of the population and are entithH:! to 43 seats, but 
their representatives were so zealous about their community’s interests as to 
secure 67 seats. 

With reference to the Lower Chamber out of a total of 300 seats, the depressed 
classes are entitled on a population basis to 57 seats, but our friends. Dr. AmlMxlkar 
and Mr, Sreenivasan, gave up 12 seats and claimed only 45. On the other hand, 
look how well the Muslim community have been served by their representatives. 
The Muslims who arc entitled, on a jiopulation basis, to tVl scats have secured for 
themselves a full lOO seats. 

From these facts it is clear that the depressed classes delegates at the K. T. 
have sacrificed the com i unity's interests and have entend into an urjauihoristxl and 
a stultifying pact. 

It should be noted that all these arrangements took place in November. 1931. i.e., 
after the Depressed Classes Speeial (’onferenee that took i)lace on the l8th of Octo- 
ber. 1931, in the Spur Tank, l^gmore. Madras, and aftiT tne All- India Depressed Cla- 
sses' Conference 9th Session, held at (tiirgaon in th(‘ Fiinjab on the 31st. of October. 
1931. No member of the deprt‘8sed tdasses, who knows the fu(’is and has the interests 
of the community in the forefront of his thoughts will (‘ver agree to this suicidal 
pact. We enter into a pa('t with other communiti(‘s for gjiining something lor oiir 
poor community and for benefiting our community. What is the gain or beiu'fit 
which (be community would derive by this Fact / 


Provinc I a I. Li:<*I''La i riu> 

With reference to the I’rovineial Li'gislat tires th<? Dejiresstni Cla.sst‘s representation 
according to the so-called Minority Pact just approaches the population ratio in 
Assam. Bihar and Orissa. However. Dr. Aniiiedkar and Mr. Srinivasan have given 
up 8 per cent of the population ratio in Bengal. 1 ikt cent of the population ratio 
in Central Provinces. !1.5 per cent of the population ratio in the Punjai), f) I jkt cent 
of the population ratio in the I’nittKl J‘rovine(‘. 

Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan claim that they have obtained v eightage for 
the community in Madras and iu Bombay. Madras being Mr. >rinivaHan's province 
and Bombay being Dr. Ambedkar's ; but they admit that they have not claimed the 
same weightage as the Muslims have claimed. They have iK'cn allowed to claim 
se.ats out of 200 in Madras and 28 seats out of 2t>0 in Bombay. What ehanee had 
they of these claim.s, liberal as they look on paper, would bt' eOnf**d<sl by the uiifho- 
rities concerned '! Take for instance the province of Madras. What did the Madra*' 
Franchise Committee recommend ? Th (7 recomiiu‘nde<l 2.5 .seats for Depresmxl CIsh- 
ses out of a Council of 220 seats. What did the Madras Cabinet recommend .' They 
improved upon the Madras Franchise Committee's recommendation and granted only 
18 seals for the l)e])ress(xi Classes out of a (Vmneil of :?10 being a reduction of 7 
seats from the Madras CommitUxj’s rw^ommendation. Now what has become of the 
40 seats out of 20^) given to the Depressed C’lassos of Madras in the Minority Pact 
of the R. T. C. '! Neither the Madra.s P'ranehise (^oinrnittee |nor the Madras Cabinet 
eared a straw for the so-called weightage granted to the community by the other 
members of the R. T. C. Minority Pact. 

Who can now deny that in these eirenmBtances our wise representatives at the 
R. T. C. have been duped willingly or otherwise ? 

I^t us now see w'hat result the principle of proportionate representation on the 
population basis, which is a central point in the Rajah-Moon j<'e pact, when applied 
to the different Provinces will yield to the Dgnressed Classes * under the scheme of 
Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The following figures speak for them- 
selves. 

Depressed Classes Representation in Le^laturc according to R. T. C. Minority 
Pact compared with the Depressed Classes Kepresentation according to lUjah-Moonfe 
Pact, 
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by the H. T. (’. Minority Part and rompared them with the fi^rure recommended 
l>y the Madrai Kranrhue (.^oauniitee and the Madras Cahiuet respectively and seen 
that little wei^dit has been ^oven to the 11. 'J'. C. Minority F*act fi^^ures. are 
not sure that th<' |}omhay Fran- liMe (Jornmitiee and the Bombay Cabinet have 
treated the Minority I^iet ti^ures with more respect, in these circumstances the 
wei^hta^e ^ivtin M the-<e two province^ in the Minority Pact i*. nothing more than 
an eye-wash. 

1 have now plac'od the fai ts and ti^iires before you ns plainly and clearly as 1 
could. It IS now for yon to jiui^^e who has served you and who has betrayed you. 

Note: Accordin;4 to Bajah-^^Ioonjc Pact the Dcpros.sed Classes will have the rif^hl 
to contect lifsulcv, the rc->erved ^(*als additional scats also, as they have contested 
and won in the rcct iu elections to th(‘ Local itoards in Alandiir, Sembiam, Villivakani 
and other rnion^ in the Chin^deput i)istriet of the Madras Presidency. 


THE SIKH POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

in his 1 'residential address at the Sikh I’olitical Conference, which opened its 
session at i^ahore on the 25th. March 192.2. Sardar Ujjal Singh, at the outset, expres- 
sed his pleasure at the unanimous demands made by his eommuniiy. Their principal 
deinand, ho said^ that no community should be j^iven a majority of seats in the 
lepdslature by statute, and that the Sikhs should t)e pdvea representation on the 
Punjab Council in exei'ss of iihcir numbers on the same basis as that allowed 
tor the Muslim minority in the other provinces. 

Ucfernii;; to the scheme for reHlistnbution of the provinee.s, Sardar I'jjal Singh 
said' “It is advisal)le that tht* overwhelmingly Muslim districts should either be 
amalgamated with the .North-Western Frontier or made into a separate province. 
Oera iThazi Khan can well he ntiache<l to Sind and the remaining districts to the 
iSorth-M ester n Frontier which is at present a very small province. Such arraiige- 
nicats ought to satisfy both the communities. The muiu of any proposal for 

tcrn^nal redistribulion should bo to satisfy the claims of the various communities 
m the 1 unjab, so as to bring about conciliation and a jwaceful atmosphere amongst 
u I (ieolVrey Corfet s acheine will have 'a contrary effect. It places 
. *** worse |>osition tiian any in which they can ever be placed in 

the Punjab as it exists. The Sikhs therefore arc not prepared ever to look at this 

proposal.” 

As regards electorates, J^ardar Fjjal Singh opined that Responsible Government 
and separate clwtoratcH were a contradiction in terms. The ideal which they must 
work for was a system of common electoral register for all. Communal eicetoratea 
were a curse. The President then referred to the attitude of the tioverument and the 
43 
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CoDf;re88 which, he added, did not fulfil their promises. The former accepted the 
Lucknow Pact, but did not treat the Sikhs on an equal footing vvithjthe Muslims and 
the other minorities. Moreover, the recent speec^h of the Secretary of State for India 
had created grave apprehensions in the minds of the Sikhs. The latter, whenever 
an opportunity arose for translating their assurances into practice, invariably tried 
to placate Muslims at the expense of the Sikhs. He advised the Sikhs patiently to 
wait for the decision on the communal question of the Ciovernmcnt. So far as 
Kashmere was concerned, he said the Gurawaras destroyed should be re-constructed 
at State expense without delay and the Sikhs should be given adi^quato representa- 
tion in the State services. Hindu and Sikh difTerencos should be entrusted for 
arbitration to Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Raja Narendra Nath. 

Among other things, Sardar Ujjal Singh suggested that the only criterion for 
recruitment to the dift’erent services should be merit. If not, at least 50 per cent 
of the posts should be filled by competition and the remaining 50 per cent in the 
proportion of 50, 20 and 30 by Muslims. Sikhs and Hindus respectively. Ihe 
Punjabi should be recognised as a minority language in the Punjab. There should 
be a strong Federal authority, efiuipped with Hiillicient einergcncy powers. A coinfirc- 
hensive scheme of All-India Federation with lesponHiliility at the Centre and 
provincial autonomy should be formulated and introduced simiiUaneously. hull 
trol over Financial, Fiscal and Currency policy should be granted to India. 

Pt]:SOT.UTION.S-~RKI’RK.SJi:NTA TJON IN ‘.COTNl II. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed : — 

‘4n view of the historic, political and eeonomi(‘ importance ot the I^'ikh commu- 
nity in the Punjab, Sikhs demand 30 p(‘r cent representation in the I'unjab 
Legislature and Administration, on the principle of the MosIimu niinorily in other 
provinces. Sikhs are anxious to secure a National Government and are opposed to any 
communal majority by statute or any reservation of seals by law for the majoriiv 
community. Sikhs should be given five per cent of the total scats reserved lor Lritish 
India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

In the Punjab Cabinet, Sikhs should have one-third share and there should 
always be one Sikh in the Central Cabinet. In ease no sottlernenl ol tin* eonununal 
question in the I’unjab aceejitable to the minorities is arrived at. the Punjab may be 
administered by the newly constituted Jtesponsible Central Goveinmenl rather than 
arrest thelconstitutional advance of the (country, 

Sikhs view with alarm the increasing lendeney ol the Government to nduco the 
numerical strength of the Sikhs in the Army and in vif‘w of the f.u t that Sikh.s 
have always hud a special connection with th(‘ une.y, the same proportion of the 
Sikhs should be maintained as bidon*. the War. In ease an Army Council is 
constituted. Sikhs should be adequately represented on it. 

The Conference further reiterates the demand of the community to have 30 jht 
cent representation in the Punjab services, in view of the existing dismally low 
representation of Sikhs in the services, the com m unity views keenly and feels fh(' 
injustice of their number being further nduciid on the plea of retrenchment. 

The community resents the announcement made by the C'bii'f Seen'tary to the 
Punjab Government, that the Sikhs will be given 17 per cent representation in the 
Irrigation Department, and looks upon the same as a Hugraiit iHitrayul of the 
convention established by the Government since lOJl, whereby the proportion of the 
Sikhs in the services was bxed at 20 per eent. 

Kashmir Disordihis 

The Conference condemns the desecration of temples, forcible conversions and 
the outrages committed by Muslim rebels in .lammu and Kashmir State on the in- 
nocent law abiding non-Muslim po]>ula(ion, and regrets the inaction of the Kashmir 
Darbar and the iudillcrcnce of the Imperial (Kivernment in allording the sulIercrH 
proper and adequate protection. 

The Conference further expects the State (iovernment to punish the culprits, 
rebuild the sacred places at the expense of the State or of the rebels, and otherwise 
adequately compensate the victims of the disturbances. 

The Conference also invites the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir to the desirability of adequate representation of the Sikhs in the 
civil and military services of the State, to ensure protection of the life and property 
of the iion-Mushm population of the State. 



THE EUROPEAN & ANGLO-INDIAN POLITY 

« 

The following document (containin^^ a resume by Mr. Benthall of the work done 
by the reprcfieritativcH of the European^ in India at the Round Table Conference) 
whieh Avas stated to have been cireiilaicd.amon^ the ‘ Royalists*’ and reference to which 
Avas made by Mr. li. Das in the EeKislative Assembly on the Ist. April, (see p. 201) 
is taken from the “Advance” of Calcutta, dated the 1st. March 1932 

1. Situation to be met at Conference. 

2. Conditions of debate difliciilt. 

3: Value of It. T. C. ns educating: (1) British public ©pinion, and (2) world 
opinion. 

4. Clandhi discredited Avilh his Indian felloAV -delegates. 

3. (tandhi rctunicLl to India empty-handed. 

H. Candhi failed to se;ttle the communal problem— result the Minorities Pact. 

7. Reaction of ffindus to the Minorities Pact. 

<S. Attitude of Moslems. 

!). All outstanding points of ditiVrence between European representatives and 
their extremist opponents arpoied strictly on their merits. 

10. Important point of jirincipio involved in Minorities Pact. Are the Europeans 
a “minority' or a colony of the British people resident in India? 

11. Commcreial t^afcKuards'— In the main the ‘substance’ jjranted in a verv 
satisfactory manner. The sanctions very much more important than the safe^uarefs 
themselves. 

12. Position to-day. .\ttcmpts to Avhittlc uAvay the Pwcport on Commercial 
Discrimination. 

13. An a^^^eemcnt or convention with Indian leaders to be greatly preferred to a 
restrictive clause in the Act. A tripartite agreement bctAAcen Great Britain. India 
Burma Avould hav(' great advantages. 

M. Financial Safeguards.— The old safeguards stand unimpaired, but were barely 
discussed at the Conference. 

13. General Policy.- The fulfdment of the Federal ^?chemc as outlined at the 
first Conference. Congress and the Federated Chambers attacked it. 

10. Defects of Scheme, e.g.. tl) Safeguards in connection with Police totally 
inadociuate. (2) The Princes as a stabilising element a doubtful quantity. 

17. British Government’s Indian ])oUcy must be a national policy to avoid 
vlangcrous reactions Avhen Labour comes into poAver again. 

LS. After the General Election, the Government's policy undoubtedly changed. 
Altitude of European representatives to the change. Reasons for their attitude. 

19. Tho result was a promise of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference 
including Malaviya. Even Gandhi Avas dis|^»^ed to join the Standing Committee, 
but his hand has since been forced by his lieutenants. Question noAV whether saner 
dements of Indian opinion will stand for Conferance method or not. 

20. 8ir Hubert Carr’s speech explained. 

I. Wc went to Ixmdon determined to achicA’c some settlement, if wc could, but 
our determination in that regard Avas tempered by an equal determination that there 
should be no giving Avny on any essential part of the policy agreed to by the 
Associated Chamoers of Commerce in regard to financial and Commercial safeguards 
and by the European Association on general policy. It was obvious to us, and wc 
had it in mind ihroughout the Conference, that the united forces of the Congress, 
the Hindu Mahn Sabha snd the Federated Chambers of Commerce would be directed 
towards whittling doAvn the safeguards already nroposed. It is not frequently stated 
that in the effort to maintain al good atmospnere, the Conference lost sight of the 
realities that I think it well to preface my remarks by stating that in all our talks 
with our extreme opponents your delegates ‘never once’ lost sight of this essential 
fact. 

And, furthermore, wc arc prepared to challenge the closest enquiry into any 
assertion that wc have given way on any important detail affecting either the 
position of our community or the general policy. 
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2. I would first point out the extraordinarily difficult conditions under which 
the Conference was working. The avowed object of the Conference was to attain tiio 
maximum amount of agreement in shaping the lines upon which the new Constitution 
should be formed. We had first of all to pick our way through a maze of back- 
stairs intrigue — lobbying is the polite word. The Committees themselves consisted 
of some forty persons with another seventy to on ei hundred sitting round the room. 
There was no opportunity therefore for anything like negotiation iwhen you had to 
shout at a man fifteen or twenty yards away. ypeecncB were largely set speeches, 
voicing set opinions and having in the majority of eases no intiuence “at all” on 
the proceedings. It was impossible to contradict even a proi)ortion of the mis-sjate- 
ments made, and interpolation was not eneouragod. If it has been we should have 
been there still. 

Those who spoke most frequently longest and loudest did not by any means car- 
ry the greatest weight. So, in the circumstances, we decided to Hj)eak as aldelcgation 
and as far as possible when we did speak to be detinitely constructive. 

3. But in actual fact the Round Tabic Conference in addition to its function as 
a vehicle for recording the constructive and destructive views of the delegates, had a 
second side. It was staged, as part of Great Britain's set policy to demonstrate to 
India, to the people of Great Britain and to the world that (Reat Britain was pre- 
pared to go as far as possible in the policy of progression bv conference methods. 

It had a remarkable educative efl’ecl upon the people at home. It was surprising 
to sec the interest taken in the Indian question by most improbablt* people and they 
were able with the help of the press, to appreciate belter than they had ever done 
before how impossible some of the demands were that were put forward, 

4. If it did nothing else, it showed to the World the constructive vacuity of 
Gandhi's mind. Not only in London, but in Paris and Rome, those who came in 
touch with him found him quite incomprehensible, while in America, as a newspai^cr 
attraction, the' economic crisis pushed him of the front page entirely. And J suppose 
that never in his life has he been more laughed at or had more bric ks thrown at 
him ‘by his own countr\unen’ first on the occasion when be claimed to represent ‘Jj 
per cent of India, and secondly when he in cfiiet claimed the right as Congress, 
to examine every man’s title to his own property, whether Indian or Kuropean, ‘as 
Congress’ to hale them before .ludges and if the Judges gave a decihion unpalatable 
to Congress, to unseat the Judges. Not nearly enough has been made in this country 
of that speech, which was carefully edited in the Nationalist Ihoss and which was 
carefully explained away by Malaviya next day. 

5. Not only that, but Gandhi lost enormous* prestige Jwith his own followers. If 
you look at the results of this last session you will see that (iandhi and the Federa- 
ted Chambers are unable to point to a single concession wrung from the British Go- 
vernment as the result of their visit to St. James'.s Palace. Whatever iniluence he 
has regained since, when he landed in India he landed with empty hands. 

6. There w’as another incident too, which did him no good. He undertook to 
settle the communal problem and failed before all the world, the people who let him 
down ‘not’ being the minorities but his own Hindu Mahasabha party who openly 
repudiated him on account of their distrust of his intention. 

The result of the deadlock arising out of the Prime Ministtr's rcijuesi to the !\Ii- 
norites to try to find the maximum possible agreement was the Alinorities Petition 
of Rights or, as it was called, the Minorities Pact. That was largely the work of t<ir 
Hubert Carr and Edgar Wood ; the signatories, namely , the Kiiropeans. Anglo-lndiana, 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Roman Catholics claim to represent 4b per eent. of 
India, and by signing it we made firm friends with the Moslems and showed to the 
Conference that it was possible to attain agreement if people would be reasonable, 
and that we would without hesitation stand by our frieiulH. 

7. We were candidly nervous of the reactions, (randhi announced that he would 
“humble Hubert Carr to the dust.” We thought for a while that any ngieeraent on 
commercial rights was doomed. But it did not turn out that way. Although 
Gandhi started on the process of humiliating that very night by telling us that all 
that the Congress would grant was a gentleman’s agreement with Congress-unsigned 
and undated— that attitude did not last long and the real outcome was an increased 
respect for our delegation and for the signatories to the Pact. 

Muslim Dkleoate’s Attitude 

Section 8. One word about the Moslems. They were a solid and enthusiastic 
team : Ali Imam, the Nationalist Moslem, caused no division. They played their 
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cards with j^rcat skill throughout ; they promised us support and they gave it in 
full measure. In return they asked us that we shoulcl not forget their economic 
plight in Bengal and that we should without pampering them do what we can to 
nnd places foi them in European firms, so that they may have a chance to improve 
their material position and the general standing of their community. It is a request 
which in my opinion deserves very earnest consideration. 

0. It Will part of our settled policy also patiently to discuss all outstanding po- 
ints of difference between us and our extremist opponents. In these discussions it 
was our endeavour to argue each case strictly on its merits and in my opinion this 
policy boro fruit because through the closer understanding reached, we were able to 
achieve a measure of agreement that >vould have betm ‘quite impossible without the 
good-wull engendered by these discussio.is. You may say, “Why did you waste your 
time on Congress.’' I would answer, “If you go to a Conference and can convert 
your greatest opponent, you have won the day.” We may not have converted them. 
But ajfter all the new Indian delegates went to London mainly to attack the Com- 
mercial and Financial Safeguards and yet still the Commercial and Financial 8atc- 
guards seem to stand as firm as ever. 

10. Now I will say very little as regards the Commercial Safeguards. There arc a 
large number of points of detail which will require thorough discussion. There is 
one most important point of principle. 

The Petition of Rights anti tlie Report on Commercial Discrimination definitely 
place our community iii the ])Osition of an Indian minority. Now, before we went 
to London, Mr. Walter Page raised the point that we were foolish to accept this 
position. We should stand purely as a section of the British jx'ople happening to 
be in India. I for one certainly did not then see as far as he did. There is much 
in it, and in my 0 ])iMion the subject calls for a lot more earnest thought. 

How. if we are a minority, can we justify special auxiliary force units, etc., and 
above all, how can we apiaad to our Home (Jovernraeut on any basis other than 
that afl’orded to the other minorities ! 

.Shall we. in the long run, gain mo.st by ashociating ourselves as closely as possible 
with India or by taking our stand clear cut as a section of the British people. 

Our legal advisers tell us the latter i>. the safer plan. Events have carried us in 
(he other direction. Arc the two irreconcilable / I will give no opinion, as the com- 
munity must examine the position and decide. 

We have also got to decide what is to be our po-^ition in the Indian States. The 
StatciJ have said that we can have eciujil rights if w'e submit to State jurisdiction. 

I wonder what our legal advisers will say to that. 

There are. as I said, many points of detail, some arising directly out of the re- 
port, some raised by Indian delegates. In due course I expect the various Chambers 
of Commerce and the branches of the Europ*^an Association will examine these and 
(’insider the community's attitude in regard to each. 

11. 3Iean while, it is noteworthy that, of all the Sections of the Round Table 
Report that dealing with Commercial discriminalion the only one which begins 
wdth such words us “on thi^ subject the Committee are glad to be able 
to record a substantial measure of agreement. ' I should like in this con- 
nection to draw attention to the very fair-minded manner in which so many 
(d the delegates, both Ilindn and MaJiomedan, supported our just claims in this 
matter. As in the main we claim that the ‘substance’ of our demands is granted 
in a very satisfactory manner that in itself would appear to be a subject for some 
gratification. It is also noteworthy that the (luestion of citizenship was at any 
rate for the time l)eing. etlVctively disposed of. 

But let us be under ‘no' delusion. 

We took the very best legal advice w'hich wo could on the subject. We had the 
benefit of invaluable advice from Professor Berridale Keith. Mr. Wilfred Greene, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Reading and all the principal law officers of the Crown, the 
India Office and the Foreign Office. Sometimes it was very conflicting and, we have 
to pick our way very carefully; but we are very deeply indebted to all these pcx)- 
pie, who deserve our most hearty thanks. 

All agreed of course that m the Constitution itself we should have the amplest 
safeguards which the brightest legal minds can devise. But I think all also came to 
the conclusion that in the long run and after the lapse of years no set of words 
however carefully drafted could alone save us entirely from administrative 
discrimination by a purely Indian Government provided it was determined to dis- 
crimiate. That is not my view only, or the delegation view, but the view of the 
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host le^al brains in England, and I think !it was the view that the Chamber 
Commiiieo arrived at after intense study four months ago. , , r t f 

But we delegates always appreciated and never once lost sight of the fact tnat 
the Sanctions or the powers to enforce the safeguards were of Cfiual importance to 
the safeguard itself, ft is the i) 0 wer of the Courts and of the Govcrnor-f^cneral 
and Governors; it is the constitution of n properly balanced Government wntn 
adequately slatled services, and above all the maintenance of the British connection 
which is going to see ns through. And in this connection if may be of interest 
that th(' Prime Minister and another member c*f the Cabinet both statedithat the only 
two thilig■^ which really int('r('Sted PavlianuaO were the safely and ]>rospi‘rity of their 
own countrymen in India and their trusteeship for tlu' niass('s, 1 hose two things they 
would never sacrifice. We are sah' for the })resent. Nevertheless, with all the 
guards and all the sanctions that W(‘ can devise we shall 20, .lO or fU years himee 
more than ever depend upon co-opieration and upon the powa'r of the pnrsc, and it 
IS largely n])on our haiulling of these Reforms (jucstioiis firmly hut justly that our 
position in India will di'pend “Forty years on." 

J2. In spite ot the large measure of agreement attained in London among the 
delegates, what is the real }iosition to-day. Again, let ihi're he no delusion. 
the day the re])orl was noted, some delegate-^ have been steadily tryiiig to whittle 
it down. On landing here I find not a little opinion in some Indian eommeroin 
circles that the Indian delegates agri'cd to ton rnueh. Ihe view is put forwaid 
too, that when wc come down tiiially to brass taeks, Indian opinion will interpret 
some of the words in fpiile a dillercnt way to what wc' do. In brief, the dcteiinina- 
noti to discriminate by some sections still exists and J would rcdi-r yon to pag^’A^ <^4 
‘(\a)>itar of 7th January. Makt' no mistaki. \\ e can rest on onr oars. Still in so 
far as the leaders ot Indian C\uumeree were largely re])resente(l in London there 
objetions can be tied down to those points raised at the Conference, and they aie 
not necessarily of a deadly nature. But there is still grim work ahead of us, 

COMMi'.IU J At. J)l>rniMJNA i lo.N 

Id. Gne la<t wonl on ('ommorcial Discrimination. Alihou;;h wc may, I believT. 
be satisfied with the snii^tance of the protection — aiul my belief is endoi^ed by the 
tact that the British Gommercial bodies in Rangooti have endorsed it wholesale for 
ap))lieafion to Burma— th*' method of a ])rotective clause is without doubt, inferior 
to a det’juile aureemeni or convention if tlie hitter can bi^ secured. A clause to 
cover everything must lie immense and unwieldy and a danse cannot cover reci- 
procity. Also the sentiment of Indians e\cn of the best type revolts against a 
restrict i\e clause and favours an agreement, if is my deej) conviction that wc 

shall do w'('!l to iiress on with our demand for this agivement and I do not think u 

is imfiossiblo to attain. Possibly tfic Standing Committee to sit will atl'ord us an 
avenue for detailed negdtiatiou and settlement. ii -i r 

And. what i.s more, I am sure that we must be eairied hack to our old idea of 
a tripartite' airreement between India, Burma and Great iirifain for tactical reasons 
if for no other. Mr. ilaji. he of the Haji Bill, in Londoifdemanded a giuiranU^ that 
there would be no discrimination against Indians in Biirrun. Mr. S. N. Haji said 
that Indians wanted a guarantee that there would be no discrimination. He urged 
that sciiarato electorates should not be changed without their consent, and ^1^1 
asked that a member of a minority community should have the right of 
appeal, with final appeal to Britain, against a decision of the exei'Utivc which he 
believed deprived him of any right to safeguard him under the constitution. Jhat, 
to niy mind, coming from him of all people is a beautiful piece of irony. I do fnot 

see that if a tripartite agreement w'cre under negotiations how he or his colleagues 

could possibly oppose our claims. This little ineident seems to point s clear course 

14. I will say nothing much about the financial safeguards. Briefly, the old 
ones stand iinimparicd. But Jndian opinion is not satisfied because discuBsion was 
liarely allowed owing to the financial crisis. There was considerable agreement that 
an ultimate solution lies along the lines of the Statutory Finance Council : we are 
committed to that idea but we arc 'entirely free’ as to the details. The problem boils 
down to a financial one, how' is India to find the money which she needs in the near 
future or to start her Reserve Bank if she is not to be linked with British credit ? 
How is that partnership to be created and cemented ? It is so demonstrably “in the 
interests of India” that these safeguards should exist that wo have as a matter of 
fact ndertaken to try to get out a paper to prove to certain Indian delegates that 
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they are bo. There is no reason to be despondent of reaching agreement which is 
HO much more vulual)lo than imposition, for at one stage after pro- 
longed private discussion we iiidiiced even Gandhi to draft a safeguard of Boris, 

which was accepted by the Federal Chambers representative. But there is plenty 
of work for our community to thrust home by hard argument this truism that 
financial safeguards arc in the interests of India. 

lb. Witn regard to the general policy followed, the main plank of oui‘ platform 
was the fulfilment of the Federal Scheme of the previous session, no more and no 
less. It was certain that Congress and the Federated Chambers would attack the 
Scheme and in particular Commercial and Financial safeguuids and so it turned 
out. 

IG. 'I'he scheme of course was barely sketched at th(‘ previous session. It has 
defects ; many of them >itill exist For instance, and this needs the luost vigorous 
examination by oiir community, the police sateguards are ‘tolally inadequate’ as 

thiy stand. Also it is by no means certain that the Ihinces will be quite that 

stabilising element which they were hoped to be. The Frinces who will rush into 
Federation are the Congress-minded Prinees and they will rome increasingly under 
Congress inllueiUM* once they come in. The Conservative Prinees may stay out and 
may indeed be the real source of strength. Fntil they come in their vacant .scat*- 
should be filled l)y the C'row’ti by virtue of its paramount!'}-. 

17, PiUt on the whole, there was only one policy for the British nation and the 
British community in fndia and that was to make up our minds on a national 
policy and to stick to it. A policy which fluctuates according to whether a 
kkmservative or Laiiour ( tovernnu'iit is in iurec is fatal though it i^ as well to-day 
to n'lneinber that in fi\i' years' time we may onei- again have a Laiiour Govern- 
nn'iit and the reversal of opinion may be just as violent as la'-f year. Ihe Labour 
Jhirty machine is not broken, and harbours the bitterest of feelings. 

WhcM we arrivid home, the Federal Plan was the ])()licy of the National 
Government, and the woik (d th(' Conference w'as to till out the details and to 
resist any whittling down of safeguards. It wu*- a ‘•ound jiolicy and one which 
would have the hacking of all e.xeept s-une of the new delegaUs. 

IS. For six or eight weeks the work went on: the C'entral la-gi^lat tires. Fedeial 
Finance, the .-Supreme Court and the Minorities occupied the time amid tiiianeial 
crises and a General Klet-tion. 

But at the result ot the eleetton the polic} uiidoubtcdiy changed. The right 
wing of the new Government made up it'> mind to break up the Conference and 
to tight (’ongti'ss. The Moslems, who do not want Ontral Pesponsibility, were 
delighted. (io\ernment unduubiedly changed their policy and tried tu gG away 
with Provincial autonomy with a 'promise' of Central Piform. 

What line were we to take .* 

We had made up onr minds lietoie this that a light with (Amgress was in- 
to itable: we felt .aiul said tluit the soont-r it came the better, but we made up our 
minds that for a crushing success we should have all possible friends on our side. 

■J’he Mosli'iiis were all right . the Pact and Government s genual altitude ensurc-d 
that, so were the Brinccs and the Minorities. 

The important thing to us set'ined to be to carry the Hindu in the street as 
representt'd by such people as Saprii. Jayakar. Patro and others. Jf we could not get 
them to fight Congress, we could at least ensure that tbty would nv)t back Congress, 
and that by the one simple method of leaving no doubt in their minds that there 
was to be no going back on the Federal Scheme, which broadly was aPo the 
accepted policy of the European community. 

We acted accordingly. 

We pressed upon Government that the one essential earnest of good faith which 
would satisfy these people was to undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central 
(/Onstitutions in one Act. Provincial autonomy could not be forced upon India— the 
MoHlems alone could not work it. C’ongress Provinces facing a British Centre 
preHcnt grave practical diflicultics ; each Province would be a Calcutta Corporation 
on its own. 

But Bchenies for Provincial autonomy could be ready in a few months ; Federation 
if hurried on must take two or three years, some Bay live to eight. If Provincial 
autonomy were ready, all waiting in tno pigeon hole, there was little doubt that 
Madras, for instaiiee, Hceing Faleration still far ofF. would demand iiuinediate 
Provincial autonomy ; that would be the beginning and the result w’hich you could 
not force would bo brought about by natural eircumstunecH. But if you back this 
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*“<1 decide clearly how renponsiblo Prorincos, aulonomoiiH 
g— ■ *5® •»'"« *0 work transitionally with an autocratic w.ntre 
Gandiu himaelf at one time supported Provincial Autonomy only of 
a kind, as a mrans of bnoKliiK to a deadlock aft relations with the Ccmral Gomn- 
mem. 


19.^ Bo we joined with »trtnfi;e companions : Oovernraenl saw the ar^^urnents ; aiul 
Ihe (conference insU^d of breaking up in disorder with 100 per cent of Hindu 
political India against us ended in promises of co-opc*ration by 90 per cent of the 
Conference, including even sucii people as Malaviyu while Gandhi himself wuh 
disposed to join the Standing Committee. But Gandhi's lieutenants in India jiroveii 
too fast and jumped him. To-day the work of the Conference seems wasted and the 
question of the hour is whether the saner elements of Indian opinion will stand 
behind Government for Conference methods. The key lies in the haudH ot India'h 
loaders but if they open the door we must stand by to give it a push. 

‘20. In eonchisiou, I understand on return here that a good deal of fitiii.g wu^ 
caused by a condensed report of C'arr s final speech, a speecb fully iqiprovi^d ot 
course by all of us. 

There is a saying, "Never explain : your friends dont’t need i!, your encmits 
won’t believe it. ' 

But 1 stand here also to back a man who is not there to defend hinisef. 'fo oegin 
with he only happened to be the spokf'srnan. ffe is also a man who has 
unostentaiionsly and devotedly given of his best to onr eonimiinity. and as for his 
ability there Is no man who bettor understands all the jntrieracies of our 
cotiininnity’s eomniereial and general position or who more stonily didends 
them, or who better kee])s his head. J may sum up ni} own opinion by Hay- 
ing. that if for any reason one delegate alone were to represent us, I would be 
perfectly eontonl that the interest^ wliieh I represent slioiild rest in his bands 
alone. 

fiOt us see what he actually said. 

“We should much prefer provineial autonomy instituted previously to any changt‘ 
in the centre, or even before it is decided on at the centre. We realise, however, 
while deploring it, that there is not sidlieient confidence existing between India and 
Britain to-day, for India to be eontent with merely provincial autonomy and a 
declared intention of development at tho centre. We are therefore united without 
fellow delegates in demanding that the whole framework of federation and provin- 
cial autonomy shall be determined at the same time. (Hear, hear). We carncHtly 
hope that provincial autonomy will be introduced province by province, the varying 
needs of each recognised in its constitution." 

The Yvord “determined" means solely that both the Federal Schi mc and the 
Provincial ?>cheme shall be dealt with in one Act. The details and the time scale 
are entirely separate matters for dFeiission and decision. In that reading there is 
no difference from the policy laid down on page d of the Memorandum of Policy of 
the European Association. 

There was no ambiguity eiliicr ns to Ihe meaning or (he molivr at Ihe time. 
Lx)oking back, to be absolutely explicit, it might have been wise after the word 
“therefore" to have added “and beeau>e it is our conviction that it is the right 
“course" so as to make it clear here. G/XX) miles away, that there wa^ no (pieHlion 
of concession to clamour. 


Thi-: Whitk Pai’Ki; 


And if any further juslificatioii for the w’isdom of that viewpoint and the action 
is necessary, let me read for close comparison the ndevant passage from the I*rinic 
Minister’s White Paper. 

“The adjustments and modifications of the powers now c-xercised by the Central 
Government which would obviously have to be made in order to give real self- 
government to the Provinces should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, there- 
fore, been pressed upon the (govern men t that the surest and speediest route to 
Federation would be to get these measures in train forthwith, and not to delay the 
assumption of full responsibility by the Provinces a day longer than is necessary. 
But it is clear that a partial advance does not commend itself to you. You have 
indicated your desire that no change should be made in the Constitution which is 
not eflected by one all-embracing HtuUite covering the whole field and His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of urging a responsibility which, for whatever 
reasons, is considered at the moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that 
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opinion and cireumatano^ will change, and it ia not necewary here and nO* « «» 

any irrevocable decision/’ . . Admit tlie Fflitt# llia% 

The two Rtaternents arc narjphriuies of each oi^ 1 wUommmt M 

icr’fi waw the better) ; bat tne Iftt^r toelodlng of 

HiH Majesty H tlovernment and ^^***5^ a^r Irtlm Htiiioo. If ther^OTts WC 

men as Sir .Samuel Hoarc, Ijord Hadsham and Bir John 
erred, it must be admitted that we erred in good company. 

atnoogaf ^ 


of 

the 


Wc draw members* »llention to the following , - 

1. The Minorities Pact has produced a large measure ot uruiy 
minorities. 

2. The Moslems have InN-ome lirni allies of the huropeans. . 

.‘5. The sur- 'HH of ihe Federal Scheme depends on the support of a roijoniy 

all coinmuniii{*s. Neither Provincial Autonomy nor Federation could wora in 
face of 11/) per cent Hindu opposition. The extreme Hindus, i.e., (xingross, liinau 
Mahasabha, and Federated Chambers of Commerce, are irnx’oneilable. but there are 
Hirnlus supp ut it is worth trying tr> s<*cure in the hope that they will cven- 

timlly form the iiiicb'!i< of strong moderate partie-*. 

4. It is essentiiil to decide wlictlier we arc to be treated as a minority comiiiuoitj* 
o; 11 reprcsental i\ C'i of the liritish in India. The latter course ap|K*ar8 to l>e 
imu'c tlesiral))!' .is it would, ajeirt from other eon‘*ideratioiis, enable as more 
eu'^ily to eail upon the Imperial (iovernment for support. It must he 
r. cognised, however, iliat siudi an attitude has diBadvaritages ; it might lead to 

daimeroiis isolation, d'ht; Minorities Pact has led away from rather than towards 

KUi'li a position a^ it commits us a.s a minority. 

o. A it hough l‘rovineial Autonomy may lie introduced rapidly where provincial 
eoiRiitions admit, the granting i>f a^iiy t.uigibh' measure of responsibility at the 
Ci'iitre will depend chiefly uptui the suert'ss of the Provinces in working Autonomy. 

It will l)e rememb(‘red, however, that fbindhi w'as prepared to accept Provincial 
Autonomy of a kind vMthout any adsaiuc at the Centre, beeause he proposed that 

the juiluuomous jirovinci-s should [laralys.; the autocratic C'entral (lovcrnment. To 

guard against this dang<‘r. it sectns as though some modilications at the Centre 
will be essential, and it remains to be ^e>>n whether these modifications can be made 
wiihnit any leal tr.ui'ihT of power. If must be our aim to seeiire that the transfer 
of power only takes place after everything else has been dealt with. 

t). Throughout his statement. Mr. Pcnthall refers to Financial Safeguards and 
Commercial Safeguards. These are shortly as follows : — 


a. 'I'he formation of a small I'iuame Council to advise the Finance Member 
and the ( iovcrnor-Ceiieral in regard to finance. 

1). I'\)rmation of a non-politieai Keserre Punk. 

.'trong I’]>pci' (.,'humhcr. 

d. Consolidated Fund to meet loan, salaries and other charges guaranteed l>y 
the »^ecrctary of Stale. 


a. The Furopean I)eIegaiion deniandt'd a eommereial convention to cover every 
nulstaiuhng point but, owing to difficulties raised in London this matter still remains 
unsettled. Meanwhile it is piopo^ed that there shall bo a guarauteo under the Act 
to safeguard the rights of property and the right. of British Commerce. 

b. Furopean demands tor safcguaiaU for personal rights including trial by jury 
arc rtccurcd under the Minorities i*:iet. 

c. i'oivcr in the h.inds of the \'ieeri»y and iiovernors to reserve bills for the 
sanction of Parliament (this would cover every class of discriminatory bill). 

d. Bight of appeal to the Privy C’ouneil. 

We think that the result of the Conference may l)C summ.arised shortly as 
follows : — 


The European Delegation has succeeded in impn^ssing upon the British (Jovern* 
m(?nt, the absoliile necessity for our cs.seutial .safeguards, though it expehneed a 
good many dilliculiies in doing so. Furthermoro these safeguards have been 
accepted by the Moslems and the moderate Hindus, and even the extremists have 
been Ic^s strongly opiiosed to them than heretofore. On the other hand, the 
extremists arc clearly determined on Je facto discrimination. 

The Moslems are very satisfied with their own position and arc prepared to 
work with us in the future on a basis of mutual support, and there is some hope 
that the moderate Hindus will do the same if they realise that (Government at least 
44 
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means what it says and stands firm. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the moderates are at present without any following whatsoever. 

As against this, the actual scheme of reforms is very vague indeed and a great 
deal of work has still to be done — more, if anything than that already accomplished. 
For this reason it is essential that European opinion should be well organised and 
well-informed during the next few years. It is most important to bear in mind the 
point raised by Mr. Benthall that tnere may be a political land-slide in the opposite 
direction at home in five years* lime, /.c., we may again have a Labour Government. 
The right policy therefore seems to be that followed by the European representatives 
at the Conference. If we merely adopt an intransigient non-possumus attitude we 
may in five years’ time find ourselves thrown to the wolves by an extreme Socialist 
Government.* If, on the other hand, in the course of the next five years parts at 
least of the scheme are worked out by the National Government and agreed upon 
by Indians it will be very difficmlt for a Socialist (irovernment to upset those 
agreement. Judging by what Mr. Benthall says, it may be jiossible to secure a 
commercial convention within five years. A policy which swings violently from 
extreme to extreme will be fatal alike to our special interests and to the pence of 
the country. 

We should like to see the following points Sf'curcd ; — 

1. The measure of responsibility at the Centre must depend, among other things, 
upon the success of Provincial Autonomy after a fair trial, and there must bo no 
attempt at an immediate grant of Central Responsibility. 

2. The position of the Central Government must be strengthened in order to 
prevent any possibility of open defiance of the Central Government by the Provinces, 
and no inauguration of Provincial Autonomy can be contemplated till this streng- 
thening has been achieved. 

3. Each province must be given ample time to settle its own problems and its 
participation in any Scheme of Federation should, we believe, depend upon the 
voluntary settlement of those problems. 

4. Any attempt at an increase in the rate of Indianisation of the Services, 
particularly the I. C. 8 ., and the police must be strongly opposed. 

5. So lar as possible the railways and i>orts must be removed from political 
control. 

6. Voluntary settlement of the communal problem is an essential prelude even 
to Provincial Autonomy. If an imposed settlement has ultimately to be made it 
would not embrace anything approaching complete Provincial Autonomy. 

In this summary we have assumed that the great majority of members are in 
agreement with the principle that reform of sonic kind must be introduced. Wo 
are aware that certain proportion of Europeans are opposed to any advance 
whatsoever. We would remind all such that the present system of government i.s 
so weak and cumbersome that it is positively dangerous to allow it to continue. 
Dyarchy has heavily loaded the dice in favour of the Hindu and sets a premium 
on unconstitutional agitation and has made extremely dilficult for the Central 
Government to act forcefully and quickly except under special ordinances. 

It must not, however, be supposed that when w’e agree that reforms are necessary 
we advocate democratic reform in every province. 

All we mean is such change in the system of government as will improve its 
efficiency. 


EUROPEANS AND MINORITY PACT 

Mr. E. Villiers, President of the European Association, in an address on the uoVi- 
tical situation at a faTewe\\^*j;,,,^.aiions ul v.uc ’\.Aerci8cd by ine 

at the Great East^ would obviously have to be made in order. *'« the i 

said: — „he Provinces should raise no mBupcr0iblft on the AP 

“The timaessed upon the to b'"' departure to l^ondon 

Bit back-ja would be to ", ,he «c oi bis d P longer 

iuBteadptiou of full,tu Bote' naBBcd— We 

and. it^^iB clear t> . has uP ^o A®® 

.idicated your . ..pidly of tbe fgaue and to la 

not eflected VA^pf^nze cn the test of come to.’’ . . the subintsBjon 
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to frame the Bill which would govern the future of this country. What, therefore, 
was the task that lay immediately ahead of them and what was the machinery that 
they had got to cope with that task ? 

After briefly recapitulating what happened at the Round Table Conferences in 
London, Mr. Villiers said that he did not believe that Europeans in this country 
would shirt^their duty when the new reforms came into being. 

Dealing with the Minorities’ Petition of Rights or Pact, Mr. Villiers reminded 
their Moslem friends that while it was the intention of the British community to 
stand solidly in support of their co-signatories, the pact was essentially a defensive 
and not an offensive one. It was for the purpose of securing to the Moslem and other 
communities certain rights rather than for the purpose of oeprivi ng others of their 
rights. The Association therefore wished it to be understood tnat they would show no 
sympathy to those who sought to use the pact in BU|:mort cf resolutions such, for 
example, as some of those which had been passed at Lahore, and further that their 
adherence to the Pact did not preclude them from working with any group 
or party, Moslem, Hindu or otherwise, which sought to w’ork the Constitution 
in a constitutional manner. That policy in the course of time would form the 
basis of the new Act which would form the foundation of the future Government of 
this country. 

Mr. Villiers asked members of the European community never to allow them- 
selves to be drawn aside by any specious argument from what they believed to be 
the proper course to pursue. The Federal scheme, whether as applied to the pro- 
vinces or to the centre, was one indivisible whole which must be pursued as such 
irrespective of the fact that in the nature of things ProvinciaLresponsibility must, in 
his opinion, precede Federal responsibility. 

The European Association, Mr, Villiers added, after grave doubts on the 
subject, had wholeheartedly subscribed to the action of their deleg^ates in their 
aLa-eement that the entire scheme should be determined in one Act. To this policy 
they gave their support and it was the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
Inaia in luture would depend more on the nou-official Briton than she had ever done 
before. There was, continued Mr. Villiers, the Congress which was definitely out for 
destruction ; while there was a scidion of the Liberals which was indistinguishable 
from the Congress ; there was another section which in the face of obloquy of every 
description was carrying on constructive work with the various committees who in 
the fullness of lime would be recognized as the true founders of India’s freedom. 
So far as the Maboinodans were concerned, they were ill-organized and behind-hand 
in education and, unless the European community gave them a lead and inculcated 
into them a spirit of belief and hope, nothing eoulcT save that community. 

Turning to the European Association itself, Mr. Villiers said that they had in 
it a weapon of immense strength. It was a weapon of solidarity in this country 
and it was a weapon of almost equal strength and power at home. The greater the 
power the greater the responsibility which rested upon its shoulders. In times like 
this the words ‘ He who is not with us is against us’’ had a double truth. Those 
who merely criticized and refused to help others who were giving their best in the 
service of the country and of the Empire, were definitely the enemies of the country 
and of their community. 


m HMmKL UMM RMMm COMll 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 7th February 1932, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the president of the 
Federation, presided and among those who were present were Munshi Narayan Prasad 
Asthana, Hir Cowasji Jehaugir, Mr. J. N. Basil, Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh, 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Rao Bahadur R. G. Mundle, and 
Messrs. Wadias Shroff and D. G. Dalvi. After the confirmation of the minutes 
of the last meeting of the Council the following resolution was adopted 
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Attack on Governor of Bicnoal 

The Coiiucil of the National Liberal Federation of India have learnt with horror 
of the dastardly attempt by a lady graduate on the life of the Governor of Bengal 
at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta University and record their strongest condem- 
nation of the outrage and call upon the peoj)le and particularly the youth of the 
country to put down by pressure of their opinion and example such dastardly and 
criminal acts. 

‘The Council congratulate His Excellency Sir Stanlt'y .lackson on his providential 
escape and express their admiration of the calmness and courage which he displayed 
on tJhe occasion. 

PoLlTH’Afi SlTFATION 

The present political situation was discussed at great length in which many 
members took part and the following resolutions were adopted : — 

1 . AYhile it is satisfactory that the policy announced by the Prime iMinisIcr on 
behalf of the Labour Government at the conclusion of the first session of the Round 
Table Conference was re-afiirmed at the conclusion of the second session on behalf 
of the present National (Tovernment and has been endorsed by both Hoiisi's of the 
l^ritish Parliament, and that the committees announced in DcccmlK r for carrying on 
the work of the Conference have since been set no and have begun to tnnction, the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are const laimd to record their 
sense of disappointment that owing in the main to the attitude ol tlic Government, 
no encouraging iirogress Avas made at the Conference with the proposed scheme of 
All-India Federation and that no conclusion was reached on the proposed reserva- 
tions and safeguards. 

2. The Council must further cxpros^ their dissatisfaction with the eomi>osition 
of the Round Table Conference Committee as being insuflieiently representative of 
progressive Indian opinion and as including no single rei>res(mtative of 
British India on the Federal Finance Committee. Nor can the Council omit to 
notice that all the Committees were nominated by the J'rime Minister and nunc ol 
them w’as elected by the Conference itself. 

1N)1.I('y or RkfkF'-.'^ion 

3. The Council arc gravely coneerned at th(‘ alarming developments of recent 
W'eeks which produced the most acute and wide-spread bitti'mc'^s in the public mind. 
It is the considered opinion of the Council that the no-riait campaign in th<' Fniti'd 
Provinces, the refusal of His Excellency the Viceroy to K('e Mahatma Gandhi, the re- 
vival of tne civil disobedience movement, the juonmlgation of a nunil)or of ordinances 
of almot boundless scope and their administration, with great and iiiijusiifiahle 
severity and so as to humiliate respectable people and terrorise the })ublic generally, 
are calculated to increase bitterness, retard progress and make a sctllcment more 
difficult than ever. In particular, the Goiineil arc hound to stress the adverse otieet 
of some provisions of the ordinances on trade and industry and the ])romolion of 
Swadeshi. 

4. The Council strongly dissent from the policy of ‘no compromise’ with Congress 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy and resent the insulting language of the 
{Secretary of State in his late.st speech. The Government and the pcojile of India 
can have peace only by the substitution of conciliation for coercion and by the 
prompt and practical recognition of the right of the people to real seif-govem merit. 

5. The Council urge in this behalf : 

(1) the repeal or at least a substantial raoditicatioii of the ordinances bO to 
restrict their 8co])e to the minimum necessities of the Hiturition : 

(2) their enforcement with justice and humanity and to no greater extent than 
may be indispensable ; 

(3) the inauguaration of a ])olicy of conciliation ; 

(4) the coucmsiori with the utmost expedition of the preparation for the intro- 
duction of the new constitution, a responsible central government being the most 
vital part of it, and 

(5) the effectuation without any delay of all the advance possible under the 
present Government of India Act. 

6. The Council must state in conclusion that in the absence of a policy such as 
has been outlined above it is becoming increasingly difficult for any political party 
of Indians to continue in the path of co-operation with the Government.’ 



The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 

The Federation of Indian Chsiniljtn's of ('onimoree and Industry met for its fifth 
annun[ nuictinfr in Delhi on the 'JGth. Mareh VX\2 under the (’hairnianshi})Oi Mr. Jammai 
Mohomed. The followin^i is the text of bis address ; - 

f welcome you all to this Fifth Annual Session of the l ederatinn. ihe yeai 19)1 
turned out to Ik; a very eventful one. It was heralded by that famous agreement, 
the (landhi-Irwin Pact which was a disiinet landmaik in the history of our eonsn- 
tiUion. As a result of that Paet, the Indian National ('onuress participated in tne 
dcIil)crations of (he second session of the Round Ta!)Ie (’onl'Teuce and its sole lopie- 
sentative, Mahatma (PuuJhi, attended the session. , fir 

(ieiiHemen, as you all know the FediTation nominated as representatives of Inclian 
(^ommeree and IiHlustry, Sir Ihirsliotamdas Thakurdas. Mr. (i. 1). Pirla land nnseii 
to attend the sei'oiid session. Yoiir representat Ivis did as i)est as they eould and 
themselves in (dose toiieh with Mahatma (Jaiulhi in London ])aUicularly rej^ardme 
matters relating to finance and eommeree. I niortnnatrly foi this country, the atmos- 
phere in whi(di the ‘^eennd session nnrt wa-^ not very eoncenial for ealni di’libeiations. 
On (he Hritish hori/'tn wer(; sotm si}:ns (d a ^^rave financial crisis, an emeit^eiicy 
(kd)inet was formed and the country soon utiil to the polls. Ihe anxiety to tide cvei 
iIk; crisis was la tlectini in lh(' thnmpine majority the Cons( r\ atives secured at the polls. 
OonserjueiJtly. there came a thorouj.di cdian^o^ in the (iovernment of Oreat Lritain. 
The Indian prohlein ’.\hi( h once focussed the attention of (fTcat Ilritain during; its first 
s(a;.'’es stH'Uied now less promiinmt in tin* ])icture wium the Lriii'h nation was faecu 
with serious piobltmis ot their own. The Federal Structure < 'onimitte(‘ and the MinO" 
nlies C'ommiitee f»f tin' lionnd Tal)le (’onfeieiice took addlertnl tuin. Moreover, it is 
niisenddy unhu'tunate (hat a minority (jnestion could not be "olvt'd and it hampeicu 
frank and free discu-^sion of siieh impoitaut problems as finance and comnnTce ''bh 
its safeguards and reservations. Idnse imjtortant (‘eononiie tp^t^tioll^ on whieh 
depended the wholi' ot thi' (’con()mic liic ot this eonniry. were only hurrieijly taken 
lip at the fac end of tin* se^^ion and the Rritir-h t rovi'miinait did not then afifieai 
to Ix' in ft mood for an elaborate and lhorou;:h discussion of the-^e thiiHr>. How- 
ever. taking all matters into consideration. 1 think that the way in which th(' Lon- 
fiTenee terminated need not in^pin* pessimism and it indicate that it wa^ eapabU' ot 
more satisfactory development.-. 

1 r i.t , A I'ioN ()i Mii: ( )RiiiN'AX< r.- 

You know the various Oomrniffee>^ appointi'd to carry on the work of the Round 
Vidole tVmfeivnee : but 1 am afraid that the atmosidioro that is now prevailing: in the 
country is not conduci\e to a frank and cool exchance of views and a ealm (:c)nsi- 
deration of things so neetssary in dealinir with the luany vitally import.ant subjects 
('Oncernin^ the future constitution of this rountiy. The (Iovernment s adoption of a 
repressive policy, the ratiid ]iromiil^a(ion of Ordinances one upon another and the 
ri^^orous enforcement of the s.arm' have tended to create an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and teusion in the enuntry. It is not possible for any one to cxjiect trade and coni- 
moree to faro normally in such a surchavired atmosphere, 1 do not understand nO'^ 
the Ifritish expect to create a closer bond of friendship lad ween India and (tro.al 
Rritain by following a j>nlicy and method which are bein^ condemned by the people 
including the commercial community and the libcTfil leaders in the country. f’ri^;t^^I* 
fthip and also trade between the two countries can only prosjiev if there is sutfieient 
j^ood-will between thi^ni and one cannot see how that j^ood-will is being helped by 
the present method. I fervently hope that the (lovcrnmont will recognise the ne- 
cessity of adopting a policy of reconciliation and help in the creation of an atmos- 
phere suitable for eoiistruction on, ami calm consideration of. the great (piestions 
before th*o country. , . 

Before I touch upon other events that happened in this country during the year 
under review, I should like to refer to one or two important points (hat were raised 
at the last session of the Round Tnlde Conference relating to administration of 
finance and commerce in the future Government of (he country. With the “dro- 
duction of responsibility at the Centre in the future Fctleral Government of the 
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country, the question that will affect us most is the administration of 
finance and commerce. The British Government want certain safeguards to be 
introduced in the constitution subject to which the administration of finance 
will be handed over to a popular minister. The object of such a proposal 
according to their view is lo maintain the financial stability and credit 
of India. But can there be any reasonable apprehension that the future popular 
minister handling the portfolio of finance would be less zealous of the financial sta- 
bility and credit of his own country than the'alien nominee of the British Government 
under the present Act ? Can it either be said with reason that these safeguards are 
necessary for creating confidence in the foreign investors, when we find Britain 
giving substantial loans even to insignificantly small foreign nations without deman- 
ding any safeguard in the financial administration of the oorrowing countries. One 
is rather led to believe that the anxiety is not simply to maintain the financial sta- 
bility and credit of India abroad, but to adjust the currency and exchange policy of 
India to suit the financial and industrial requirements of the British nation. Such a 
belief lean only be strengthened by such an act as the most deplorable interferenec 
by the Rt. Hon’ble Secretary of State for India in September last in linking the rupee 
to the sterling. When the llritish nation went ofl the gold standard, the Government 
of India acting in the best interests of the country issued an Ordinance 
suspending the obligation to sell gold or sterling against the rupee, 
evidently with a mind to let the rupee to find its own level. But within a few 
hours of this decision and even when the Legislative Assembly was in session, the 
Secretary of State for India reversed their policy and linked the rupw to the sterl- 
ing. This I am quoting by way of an illustration to show how the interests of this 
country are subordinated to those of Great Britain. The history of our currency 
policy will show how the British nation have been using their power of control and 
superintendence of the promotion of the interests of the Tnited Kingdom and it is 
no wonder that with such a history before them, those representing India who were 
competent to express any opinion on these matters were very nervous from the very 
beginning about the proposals of the British (fovernmont as regards financial 
safeguards. 

C O -M M 1 : ll < ■ 1 A L 1 ) I s ( • R I M 1 N A ' r K ) N 

Another important suhjf'ct is in relation to <*onimerce and problems connected 
therewith such as, commercial discrimination and eijualily of trading rights. At the 
Federal Structure Committee, Mahatma Gandhi suggested a fonnnla to the effect 
that “no di8<jiiaIification not snflerod by the Indian-born citi/eii of the State shall 
be imposed upon any persons lawfully residing in or entering India merely on the 
ground of race, colour or religion." I'he word ‘discrimination’ which was so much 
used during the deliberations of the Federal Structure Commit tee is certainly an 
unfortunately chosen word. The future Government of India would certainly not 
discriminate against any particular individual or firm or interest simply because he 
or it happens to be a non-national. The main idea underlying this demand for the 
right of ciiscriniination, to my mind, is that the right of the future legislature of this 
country to enunciate a particular policy if the economic interests of the country 
should be left intact. I take this opportunity of appealing to the representatives of 
the British commercial community that if they would trust the future Government 
of the country and thus create greater goodwill between the two communities, they 
would not have any occasion to repent their action in days to come. As you know, 
commerce cannot thrive without international co-operation and goodwill between the 
various countries which are in trade relations with one another. The India of the 
future date will certaiuly not like to remain isolated and it will bn very difficult for 

her to shut out foreign trade and to wish to develop her own exj)Ort trade with 

other countries. India in deciding upon a certain policy of protection to her own 
indigenous industry will, I am sure, take into account the effecU of such a policy 
on her relations with other foreign countries of the world. J would, therefore, urge 

that though we are quite prepared to have a clause in the statute to the effect that 

there shall be no discrimination per xe against any non-national, India should 
be given the same powers which arc at present enjoy^ by the other component self- 
governing parts of the Empire in matters relating to the finance and commerce of 
the country. 

Btatctory Railway Board 

I find, besides these two important points, another proposal on the agenda of the 
Consultative Committee of the Round Table Conference for constituting the Railway 
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Board into a statutory body. This is a question T?hich was not fully dealt with at 
the Federal Structure Committee. The Railways of India, as you know, are one of 
the best assets of the tax- payor and constitute one of the larpjest assets in India. It 
is an important means of transport and a very useful means of brinjjing the distant 
parts of India together. In America and certain other countries, railways are used 
as a useful weapon in the development of industries and the future Government of 
India will doubtless make use of the transport facilities afforded by the net-work of 
railways to put forth more and more facilities in the way of the growers of India’s 
crops. The anxiety of the present administration in India to turn the present 
Railway Board into a statutory body on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
constitution is strange and I must record my voice of protest against any such act 
at the present stage. When the new Government of India Act comes into force, the 
legislatures of the country will be the best competent authority to lay down the 
future constitution of the Ministry of Transport, which would not only look after 
the administration of railways but also take care of the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and development of inland and coastal navigation. These three 
means of transport constitute a very important factor in the economic development 
of a country and the problem should not be tackled now as it is expected to be 
done by the Round Table Conference. 

Events in India during the year under report were not very assuring and the 
economic situation in the country worsened though there were occasional fitful 
Hashes of certain brightness as regards commerce. Retrenchment Committees 
became the order of the day. Your Committee thought it advisable in .Tune last to 
carry on some corrcsoondencc with the Hon’ble the Finance Member suggesting 
eertain remedies to alleviate this tension such as reconsideration of the currency 
policy and drastic retrenchment to the extent of onethird in the expenditure of the 
Imperial as well as Provincial Governments. But it was more and more brought 
home to the Committee that the Government of India as constituted at present were 
not always able, in these things, to keep the interests of this country alone at the 
top. I h»ve already referred to how at the moment the Government of lndia*adopted 
a particular course as regards the gold-standard in the best interests of the country, 
the Homo Government through the Secretary of State for India reversed the course. 
Nothing resulted from the correspondence which was carried on by the Committee 
for nearly four months owing to an entirely dillereut outlook taken by the Govern- 
ment on the question of the currency policy of the country. 

Exports of Gold 

The decision of the Secretary of State for India to link the rupee to the sterling 
brings me to another very disquieting feature of the year, I mean, the enormous 
cxmrt of gold from this country. India exported between September 1931 and 
February 1932, gold to the value of Rui>ees 50 crores. India never exported gold 
i ll such a large scale before. The phenomenon is particularly distressing because 
the movement of ^old is more or less promoted not by any offer of 
speculative profit but by economic pressure of forcing the poverty-strickeii 
people of thi.s country to part with their savings in the form of gold 
ornaments. One must understand that in India owing to’illiteracy prevailing amongst 
the masses and particularly owing to the absence of adequate banking facilities, 
people have not cultivated the habit of keeping their savings in gilt-edged securities. 
They generally do not also find any enthusiasm in holding any industrial script 
which is to be attributed to a large extent also to the apathetic attitude of Govern- 
ment towards indigenous industries. The illiterate masses, therefore, follow a safer 
course of converting whatever little they could save either into silver or gold 
ornaments— the i>oor peasantry holding their savings mostly in silver and the 
middle classes in gold ornaments. Gold is not hoarded in India in the 
true sense of the word. These gold ornaments are called ‘stridhan’ of the 
family and are always held sacr^ and are not subjected to speculative 
transactions. Nothing will prompt an Indian to bring the ornaments of his 
family into the market merely to make a profit out of the sale ; but the very fact that 
the ornaments arc coming into the market for sale justifies the conclusion that in 
a majority of the cases, gold is coming as the result of straitened circumstances of 
the Indians in various walks of life in the country. With the knowledge of these 
facts before us, we cannot help viewing with grave concern these enormous quanti- 
ties of gold coming into the market for sale, which indicate the acuteness of the 
economic distress m the country. When the capacity of the people to stand the 
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oeononiic dis(i’ 0 S 8 is l)oin" iindenniiied by tbo disappearance of whatever that 
they may possess at present, it does not behove the (lovcrninont of the country to 
follow a policy of inditlcrenoe and allow (he yellow metal to leave the shores of the 

country unclisturbeil. One is .at a loss to understand that when countries like 

Oanada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Japan, E^y])t, Ar^amtinc and several others 
which have abandoned the ‘;old standard, liave prohibited or restrained to a ^rent 
extent export of ^old from their shores, India is unfortunatily an unique instance 
of a country, which, bcin^ ofb the pjold standard, is not plaeiiiK any ernbart^o or 
restriction on the export of {^old. Does not this unfort unati'ly iiniriue phenomenon 
make oiie think that the policy of the (Jovernment is ^roverned mon’ by considera- 
tions of other interests than those of India ? His Excellency the Viceroy said in 
liis address to the Legislative Assembly in January last that there was no public 
e:round on which the iwohibit ion ot export of p:old could be justified and that thi' 
export of ^nld at (his stnee was definitt'ly an<l decisively to India’s advantagt;. Rut 
whether the export of ^old is not in the interest of ilie eountry will be KM’ikin^;ly 
apparent when one has in mind the apjieal made liy the Ulianei'llor of the Exeh(*- 
(juer in Parliament on the Ihh I'ebruary last asking ]>rople (T th(‘ Fnited Kingdom 

to serve the pul)li(‘ interest tiesl by not scllinc:: frold coins at a premium of per 

('enl but by ]^ayin_<;- them into the (lovernmimt Treasury. I'he Indian eommoKial 
community asked and is still asking- uiih one von-e for an immcdijiie enibariro on 
the export ot imld aiu! suo(vosted to (Government to avail tlu'msclves (d tlu' oppor- 
tunity thus ofl’vrrd by adcline: suhstantially to their cold otfciaxl for saU* at ,a reason- 
nble ]irice by issuing fn'sh eiirreney a^minst it but ibi-re has conn* no response from 
tlu' (Government. II the (iovi'nmunt had followed the advici otlered by the com- 
nu'reial eomnuinily (he curren' y eiuild also have betm expanded in a iiiiua* natural 
and safer way than the one now adopted, and tlu' poid resmans could have* b(’eu 
also used at a future time to form the nucleus of the ,L;old reservts iliat arc required 
to launch sui'ci'ssfully a IR'servc Rank for fndia. 

May 1 take this ojq>ortunity to put a word of warning.'' to iln^si' rt'sponsibh' for 
not eheekiim these exports of yi'Ilow nicial, that as Imlia const itutc.s one-fourth of 
the ])Opulation ot the ^lobo, rtH'overs of trade all th(' world oven* wdll to a p:reai 
('xtent dejiend ujiou the re'‘overy ot (his eountry from tlie economic chaos which 
will ciisiie afti'r (he total ])aupensai ion of the masses of this ('outilrv ? J'hc sooiur 
they find out w'ays and means to inqu’ove the economic cmidilions of tln^ inass('s 
of the country, th(' licttcr it will be, not only for this country, but for th(‘ \vholc 
of the civilised world. 

I'o^tnoN (*r iiii. A(.RP'(-[;f fill*- 1 

R(dorc 1 conclude. 1 wi^h to draw the serious at lent ion of the (lovernrnent 
authorities to tlie fact that India i" mainly an aairicnliiira) eountry. The Indian 
aerieulturist, to .say (lie least. li\es is a stale of perpetual semi-siarvatiou. The 
acrieultLiral debt is istimated to be in the neighbourhood of StXt crores. 'i'he freij^ht 
jiolicy of the liailw'ay floard is nor conducive! to greater movcmi'iit of agricultural 
produce from one jilace of consumption to anolhtr and th'* loin; distances ovi'r 
which the aurienilurai ])r(Kiuci' is to be earned ovir to another in a country like 
India makes it w tdl nich impossir>lc for the afremll in ist to .secure' adeejiiate return 
for the produce' of his soil. Over and above this he has to pay land revenue which 
is not eommensuratt' with the ]:>roduec that Ids soil fields having re^artl to the 
j;;reat. fall in the prices of commodities. I’niess (Go\ernment devise nn*ans of les.sfu- 
in^ the interest charges which he has to ])ay on his debts, the economic condition 
of the agriculturist cannot fully improve. 'J'he laud reviaiue policy of the (lover n- 
ment has also aggravated to a great extent the j)res(‘nt agrarian trouble and distretps. 
Mere grant of remissions during lean years will not help him. 'I'he lands should be 
.so as.sessed a.s to leave him to meet the daily requirements of this family. If reli(;f 
is given in these directions i.e. by way of decreasing these debt liabilities, by ofl’er- 
ing reduced railway rates to stimulafe greater movenient of agricultural produce and 
by adjusting land revenue so as to leave him a fair margin. I am sure the present 
crisis which is of coiir.se mainly due (o a substantial fall in prices all the world 
over, will be to a great extent mitigated. J need not dw’ell upon the consequent 
advantages which the betterment of the lot of the agriculturists will bestow on the 
other spheres of the country in the shape of a greater demand for nuiuufacturcsd 
articles and of an indirect but sure stimulus to the indegenous industries. I hof^e 
this serioufl problem will be handled by Government at a very early date, as on it 
will depend the economic recovery of an agricultural country like India. 
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It is a matter of regret that the Government of India are not still in a position 
to adjust their financial requirements of the year. With all the new taxations and 
introduction of surcharges, the year is still expected to close with a deficit of 
crores. I am afraid if the administration of this country is run on these lines, i 
will soon be landed in greater financial difficulties. The avenues of securing greater 
finances by way of taxes direct or indirect, have all now been closed and the 
country is more heavily burdened than it can afford to bear. The only alternative 
to my mind, out of its very distressing positions, is a drastic cut or a fair adjustment 
in the military expenditure of the country and further economy in other directions. 
The Government of India mnsi either see that the military expenditure is further 
cut down considerably or a proper and fair adjustment is made with the Home 
Government owing to the fact that the Army in India is to a large extent main- 
tained for Imperial purposes. Heveral of the colonies and dominions which depend 
for their securiiy on the military strength of this country, such as Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South ’Africa, Kenya and Mandated Territories in East 
Africa, should also be made to pay a share towards the maintenance of the Army in 
India. Another direction in which efforts must be made to adjust the expenditure 
according to the recen)is is the costly machinery with which the administration of 
the country is run. The ♦molurncnts of the Imperial Services and those of the 
Provincial and other Subordinate Services do require a proper adjustment in view 
of the prevailing conditions in the country. A poverty-stricken country like India 
cannot afford to pay the Services on such a high scale and sooner these adjustments 
are made the better will it be for the future of the country. Otherwise, I am 
afinid the new constitution, even if it is launched with the approval of all the 
political parties in the country, will not find proper scope for natural and sufficient 
development and will be seriously handicapped under the heavy burden of taxation. 
The nation-huilding dtpari ments in the provinces practically starved down with a 
view to make available the ntcessary money for the babiliea incurred by the Govern- 
ment. If India is to find Inr place amongst th(‘ civilised nations of the world she will 
have to adjust her r» (jiiirc tnents in a manner as would keep her solvent for 
generations to come. I sincerely hope the British nation in transferring the powers 
to the hands of the Indians will not give them a country bereft of economic 
vitality but will hand it over to the younger generation as a sufficiently solvent 
country, 


Second Day — 27lh. March 1932 

The Federation rcHiirned its session on the next day. the 27th. March and held 
an intercstin|f discussion on questions relating to exchange and the Federation’s 
position via-H-vis (he Round Table C'ouferencc. 

Pi:rponnel of New Committee 

The President announced that the Committee of the Federation for 1932 would 
consist Mr. Walchand Hirachand (President) and the following members: Mr, G. 
D. Hirla (Indian Chamber of (Vmunerce. Caleufia). Sir Piirusottaradas Thakurdas 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), Mr. Lala Fhn Ram (Delhi Factory-Owners’ 
Federation), Mr. Nalini Kanjan iSarkar (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association) Mr. M. L. 
Kahnukar tMaharashtra Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Fakirjw Cowasjee (Buyers' 
and tihippers’ Chamber, Karachi), Mr. K. K. Shanmugam Chetti (Indian Chamber 
of (^ommeree. Coimbatore), Mr. Hooseiubhoy A. Laljee (Indian Salt Associatioo, 
Bombay), Mr. M. Mahomed Ismail Sait (Southern India Skin and Hide Mer- 
chants’ Association, Madras) and Mr. J. C. Ghoee (Indian Tea Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Jalpaiguri), with Mr. I). P. Kbaitan (Indian Chamber of Commerce. Cal- 
cutta) and Mr. R. L. Nopany (Jute Balers' Association, Calcutta) as Treasurers, 

The Exchange Policy 

Sir Puruahottarmias Thakurdtis moved the following resolution regarding the 
Blxchange policy 

“(A) The Federation records the emphatic protest against the linking of the 
Bupoa to Sterling in spite of the demand of the commercial community to leave the 

45 
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Rupee free to find its own level at which eventually it may be stabilised. Such 
action would have enabled the Government to undo the wron^y perpetrated on 
India by over-valuing the Rupee, an action unparalleled in any major country of the 
world since the Great Waa.” 

“Linking the Rupee to Sterling is objectionable particularly for the following rw- 
sons : (1) The future management and fate of Sterling are and must remain outside 
the control of the Government of India. (2) The new valuation of Sterling in terms 
of gold will be determined in accordance with reconsiderations affecting the economic 
financial condition of the United Kingdom and may possibly prove detrimental to 
the economic and financial interests m India. (3) Any claim ot any raeaMure of 
stability being secured by linking the Rupee to Sterling is itself, untier the present 
conditions, not only fluctuating but most uncertain.’’ 

“(B) The Federation also profcsjs against the arbitrary manner in which the 
Secretary of State for India actf*d, completely ignoring not only the wishes of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Round Table (.^inference, but also the declared inten- 
tion of the Government of India.’’ 

Sir Purmhottamdas quoted at length from Sir George Schuster's budget speech to 
refute the arguments employed therein. He said that the Finance Member had ad- 
mitted that India’s exports had suffered owing to the immense fall in the prices 
of India s raw materials. It was because of this that Indian commercial opinion 
had been pointing out the injuaticc of k«*eping the Rupee linked to the 1 shilling G 
pence Sterling. He continued : “We are told that Sterling having gone off the gold 
standard, we have now got something well under 1 shilling 4 pence. I would ask 
those who put that argument forward with a view to misleading those who are now' 
conversant with the subject, what has boon the depreciation of Hierling vis-a-vie gold 
and why India should not have the fullest bem fu of ihat deprooiation which Eng- 
land has brought about voluntarily and which England raaimaius has been the 
right thing for her.” 

The speaker referred next to the glowing picture of the signs of the time drawn 
up by the Finance Member and said : 

“I would put the signs of the time thus : — A deficit of 25 crores during the cur- 
rent and previous year in the budg<*t of the (N ntral Government and corresponding 
deficits in practically all the Provincial Governments ; budgi‘t taxation increased during 
the last two years to the extent of Rs. 14 crores : and Rs. 7 crores emergency taxa- 
tion in the Central Government. They carry on the Governnienr l^y Ordinances and 
have imposed taxation in last October by certification. It is Ordinaiu'cs both W’ays. 
Further, the most depressing part is the diminishing returns that the country is now 
faced with. The Finance Member has misrea<l (ho signs of the time and while cal- 
ling others blind has himself practisi'd the art of HdAleeeplion.” 

Sir P. Thakurdas maintainted that the gold that had gone out of Indi^ was dis- 
tressed gold. He suggested that the Government of India shoiihl, instead of spe- 
culating on the Riihj<'ct. hold inquiries and trace the gold to the soiirco.s whereform 
it came and see where the money went. The increase of 9 crores in the shape of 
holdings in postal s.avings and treasury bonds was assumed to rcfleet the surpluses 
of the raases. Nothing could be more untrue. The middle classes in the towns put 
their money in these when it brought them better and a safer return than other 
investments, but so far as the rural peciple were eoneerned both the peasant and 
the sahukar were selling distress g-old. 

Sir Purshottaradas next referred to the concluding part of Sir (Joorge Schuster’s 
speech inviting the co-operation of Indians and saicl : “It is a general appeal to 
every body in India to give advice and support to the (loveriirnent. We, in this 
Federation, have had the couiage — some chU it by a worse name— to give our advice. 
That advice has been mostly rejected. We still persist in giving advice, because we feel 
that our cause is just and based on truth. Rut if the Finance Member expects tl^t, 
in spite of the advice being rejected, he should have the support of the people or ai 
this body, j cannot help feeling that he really cannot mean all that he says 
Support can be given only where you approve of a policy (applause). Tbjp Federa- 
tion has felt for some years, that the policy followed by nnvernment 

in respect of this question of currency and finance "‘ifotnnhlv wrong 
and against the interests of India. I am afraid tb",\ L tent, the 

Federation will have to content itself with being more,,,/. Governroent 

policy than a supporter. We feel very strongly tb critic .he 

Government in the domain of finance and curre^„ ft* 'o*'? iu^uenced 

by Whitehall, there ia no chance of the aovK,„;“.;y i», in the least dect^ 

■"•“’^'Jffment of India, whoever be the »•«» 
agr'"'-*“ 
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ber-in-charge, taking or adopting a policy which can satisfy the aspiratioDt and 
wishes of the people of India. The correct solution therefore of the problem is that 
we must be allowed to manage our own affairs. A policy either dictated from White- 
hall or laid down for us by the Executive Council here, unless it is laid down after 
consultation with the persons ad'eetf'd bv it, must always continue to be looked upon 
with great suspicion. I therefore feel that, in asking for support, the Finance Mem- 
ber has overlooked the most important aspect of the question, that is, that the Indian 
public in general and the Indian Commercial community in particular feel that it 
18 very difficult for them to approve of any policy which may be laid down unless 
that policy is demonstrably in the best interests of India, first second and last. 
(AppiausH). 

Mr. Beyraj Gupta, seconding the resolution, said that the (Tovernraent’s exchange 
and currency policy had always been against the interests of the country. He fwt 
that one night they would all sleep with the feeling that they had immense riches 
but the next, morning they wonhl find themselves bankrupt with currency notes 
having nd value ( A voice ; As in Russia ). He said that the Government were 
draining the country of gold and giving paper notes in return. The Government 
were selling for sixteen annas. Why should India's ( urrency remain artificially 
appreciated ? 

Mr, A. I) Shroff said that the constitutional position between England and 
India made a world of difr*rence. Tlie decision to go off the gold standard was 
taken in Engbuid by the National Government and endorsed by Parliament, but in 
India it was taken by an irresponsible I)ureaucracy ever balancing the claims of 
England against those of India, lint when the (Jovernment of India’s decision 
came up before the Assembly even the present weak Assembly disagreed with the 
(Government. He added : ‘When even this weak Assembly throws the whole thing 
back to your face and you flout that opinion, have you any business to ask for 
co-operation from the country ? (Hear, hear). Hir George Schuster had claimed 
that the conditions in India had. as the result of the (tovernment policy, vitally 
improved. The speaker said : ‘T challenge the (lovcrnment to stop the exports of 
gold for two months, and then have the courage to stand up before the country 
and say that the conditions have improved and they can meet their remittance 
programme. Wo have not sufficient exports to pay for the imports and when we 
are told that the rurK3e-Pterling exchange has at least given some stability, I ask, 
‘Is it not stability in tcirns of eurreney, which itself is fluctuating from day to day, 
and whose fate is to he dcttTmii)(.Kl exclusively by considerations of England and 
not of those of our country V'’ I am sorry that enough interest is not being taken 
in this subject by the people. The Government’s currency and exchange policy 
vitally affects our economir and social rights. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Rkpressive Policy Condemned 

The following resolution was put from the chair : 

“Resolved that the Federation confirms the decision taken by its committee as 
incorporated in their following resolutions :~ 

“(1) That the Fc*deration is strongly of opinion that the present repressive 
policy of the Government will be no solution of the existing unhappy state of the 
country, and urges upon the Government that it should be substituted by a policy 
of reconciliation, so that an atmosphere suitable for framing a constitution accept- 
able to the people, and for its smooth working thereafter may be created. 

(2) “That the Federation regrets the interpretation put upon the Committee’s 
resolution dated the 22nd January, 1932, in view of the express statement with 
which it opens that the Coraraiitee of the Federation recognise it to be their duty 
to take part in the framing of a suitable Constitution for India. 

(3) “That the Committee heard its delegates to the Round Table Conference, 
and learns with rrgret that no adequate opportunity was made available for the 
examination and full di*»cu88ion of the question oi Reservations, Financial Safe- 
^ards and Trading Rights, and resolves that, in its opinion, the question of 
Financial Safeguards and Trading Rights should be examined by a committee of 
businessmeu, with not less than one-half Indian personnel, commanding the 
confidence of the Federation, with a view to explore the possibility of an agreed 
aolotioD of these questions.’ ' 
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Mr. A. D. Shroff Buggested that there should be a heart-to-heart talk on this 
reeolution, and that the Press be asked to withdraw, especially as some members 
bad been served with noiices not to participate in the discussion. Pressmen tnere- 
upoD withdrew, and the discuesion was held in camera. 

The resolution was discussed in camera for four hours. 

It waB understood that heat was imported at several stages of the debate arid while 
the first two parts of the resolution were adopted without any alteration, the third 
part which referred to the appointment of a committee on Safeguards, was 
subjected to considerable alteration. The following is the text of the clause as unani- 
mously adopted in substitution of the third part : 

“(3) The Federation feels that having regard to the repressive policy and 
having regard to the .experience of its delegation in London at the last session 
of the Round Table Conference, pariicipalion by its representative 
in the work of the Consultative Committee can be productive of no good 
to national interests unless there is a genuine dt*sire on the part of the 
Government to change that policy and to discuss and come to an agreement with 
the progressive opinion of India on questions of Financial Autonoiny, Bitfeguards, 
Reservations and Trading Rights, unless towards this end the Consultative 
Committee is at liberty to have a free and full discussion and iinlesB the qufStionB 
connected with trading rights, financial safeguards etc. are referred to a committw 
composed of an equah number of British and Lidian experts, the latter to be such 
men as command the confidence of this Federation’ . 

The Federation then adjourned sine die. 


THE $. L CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The twenty-Becoud annual general mt'eting of the Southern India ("hamber 
of Commerce was held at Madras on 19th March 19!»2 in the pri tniseB of the Chamber 
with Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib the President, in the chair, when the annual report 
and accounts of the Chamber were adopted. There was a very large gathcjring of 
members. In proposing the adoption of the annual report and uccounis for the Ust 
year, Mr. Jamal Mahomed said : 

The year that has closed w^as one of alternating hope and fear, a Hash of brigbt- 
nefls succeeded by a spell of gloom a brief activity follow'cd by a prolonged stagna- 
tion and BO on. Just at present, the maikels for certain articles, such as ground- 
nuts and cotton with which our presidency is very much coiicerntd. show bome 
slight buoyancy. But the thing is, nobody can be c« rtaiu about anything, as the 
general depression has still got its grip on the world. 

It is now more than thirteen years since the Great War ended and yet its after- 
effects are oppressing the world in the shape of problems eoneeruing W ar Debts and 
Reparations. Over-production, rise in tht staiid:»rd of living, and the shrinkage of 
income in many important countries are also the causes of the present Hituation. 
But the central and main causes are to be traced to the still unsettled (luestuujb of 
War Debts and Reparations. Only when these things which disturb the economic 
Biructure of the world are settled in a satisfactory manner once for ail, the world 
will be able to leave behind the troubled waters of ecunoraie distress and pass on 
to steady, smooth and normal business. 

You know, gentlemen, that one of the ways in which thr world economic distress 
exhibits itself is by the lack of gold in many countries. The United Btatcfl of 
America and France have accumulated large stocks of gold while other countries are 
Buffering from a shortage of this precious metal. It is indeed something that 
America is reported to have decided to releafie a Bmall portion of the gold in the 
Federal Reserve Bank for assisting her people through the smaller banks. But 
America should go still further, ii she wants to see the world in a better poBition 
and thereby better her own trade. America and also France will have to be 
considerate and generous and must release Biibstantial portions of their gold stocks 
for the relief of those countries that are short of same, so that there may be a 
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better distribution and circulation of the yellow metal, which is very necessary for 
the credit facilities of the world. These facilities are very badly needed now to relieve 
the tension in the economic position of the world whose trade is more interdependent 
now than ever and tends to become still more so owing, amongst other things, to the 
daily improving and advancing transport facilities. 

Gold Export From India 

When almost every other country in the world is trying to conserve its stock of 
gold and increase it. it is deplorable that large portions of the gold stocks of this 
country which are the results of accumulation of generations are allowed to be 
exported to other countries. Though the necesHity and urgency of placing a ban on 
such exports has been clearly pointed out, it is a pity that the Government of India 
have chosen to let the matter alone. It is true that njost of the gold coming out is 
distress gold. No one wants to stand in the way of the people using their gold for 
tiding over their difficulties nor in the way of people making a little profit out of it. 
The ohjeotio'n is to the export. Why should not this gold be saved for the country 
instead of being allowed to outside for benefuting other countries while we our- 
selves are badly in ne<*d of it ? 

Such conservation of the gold is all the more necessary in view of the necessity 
of establishing a Reserve Bank as Sfieedily as possible. For sttting up the Reserve 
Bank in the right and proper manner, we must have adequately large rtsources of 
gold. But when shall we have it started, if the gold stocks of the country are 
allowed to be diminished on such a large scale as is being done now ? 1 earnestly 

hope that the Government will recognise the necessity at least now, of stopping the 
export of gold and making the necessary arrangement to acquire the slocks coming 
into the market for the benefit of the country. 

Exchange 

I am sorry to say that our grievance as regards exchange has not yet been re- 
dresst'd, tliongh in this case also the country has (xpressed its desire in an unmis- 
takable manner. In September last Great Britain found it nec(‘SBnry to suspend the 
gold standard. Then, instead of leaving the Rupee alone, the Government of India 
pegged it on to the Sterling. It is said that some of the SeHridinavian eountries and 
certain Colonies of the Empire have linked their currencies with the P(>und Sterling. 
But have not those countries done so of iheir own free will on a consideration of 
their own particular conditions. We too may hnk the Rupee wi>h the Sterling when 
the natural and right ratio between tluse two eiirrcneies is found out in the light 
of trade movements and after the present artificial level has bwn removed. I would 
appeal to the Government not to ciclny any further to i>ut and end to this seriouB 
and widespread grievance of having linked the rupee with the sterling and at the 
artificial rate of 18 pence. 

The present depression shows itself, as you all know, in the ultimate form of 
scarcity of money and of the miserably low level of prices. This state of nffairs can. 
in our own country, be nssisttd to some exttnt by the right adjustment of the ex- 
change. Is not all such assistauce a necessitv under the present devitalising con- 
ditions of the country ? 

I am sorry that the country has to bear an addtd burden of taxation now when 
the trade anci commerce of the country need all possible relief and lightening of 
burdens. The Government have indeed adopted measures of retrenchment. But, 
instead of increasing taxation, they ought to, in the piesent economic state of the 
country, pursue further the course of retrenchment and effect more economies. In- 
dustry and commerce which are the arteries of the economic life of the country 
should have all relief and encouragement particularly at this juncture when it feels 
BO heavily the gripping oppression of economic distress. 

Round Table Conference 

I have whole-heartedly to thank you all, gentlemen, for the kind appreciation and 
your Committ -e on your behalf, of what little I have been 
T ^ as a delegate to the Round Table t^onferenoe. The said Conference in 
London concluded in a way which if pursued to its natural developments in the 
nght spirit and manner on nil sides should finally solve the problems before the 
aatisfactorily to all concerned. Committees have been appointed to pursue 
the work further. That work requires a calm atmosphere and a friendly co-operative 
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apirit all round. It is most regrettable that such an atmosphere and spirit so neces- 
sary for the proper consideration and settlement of such important questions as are 
now before the country are grievously lacking. Let us pray and hope that such a 
desired state of affairs will still be brought about again, and a settlement tolerably 
satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned will be reached. 

In this connection, I earnestly hope that all sections of the people will sec the 
desirability and necessity of reconciliation and smooth pursuit of the desired object 
and that the Government on their part will, with reference to the present state of 
affairs, always avoid unnecessary harshness and things which may leave behind un- 
due bitterness and discontent. 

Further, I also earnestly hope that the different communities of the country may 
find agreement and cordiality amongst themselves as behoves citizens of the same 
country, adopting a policy of give and take, which policy is indispensable in achiev- 
ing great objects. While other countries of the world are each, with a united voice, 
engaged in gra])p!ing with vital issues and trying to forge ahiad on the road of 
rapid advancement and progress in all sphert^s, is it not a great pity that w'C should 
find it difficult even to achieve unity amongst ourselves which is the basis of all na- 
tional progress ? 

It is regrettable, gentlemen, that the Government of India, have not yet recognised 
the necessity of giving the much neede<i and adequate protection to the tanning 
industry, which is the foremost industry of our province. May we hope that our 
Government wmII now’ at least give to tanning, a key industry of the country, the 
increased protection which it requires and richly deserves, especially at the present 
hard and trying times ? 

I referred at the outset to the brightening up of certain commodities, (tround- 
nuta, cotton and rice are amongst the articles that are showing some liveliness with 
higher prices. Ground-nuts which form the largest export of our province has 
shown indeed a more marked advance. But because of the past experience, one 
hesitates to become enthusiastic about such buoyancy. One wonders whether this is 
a sign of a general and permanent revival or only a spasmodic one. probably due, 
say, in the case of grouna-nuts. to the trouble in Ghina, a grower of ground-nuts : 
or to a diminution of crops in sonic places with respect to cotton. 1 do not. want, 
however, to be pessimistic and hope that this buoyancy may augment and extend 
itsi'lf to other articles showing us round the corner to a lietter state of affairs. The 
world has indeed suffered bitterly long enough and I hope that nations will, with 
no more delay, be able to permanently lay at rest the crindly exacting night-mare of 
war-problems and help the world on to the course of norraai trade and commerce. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you all and other members absent, for your 
willing eo-operation in the work of the Chamber. The Chamber owes a great deal 
to the unstinted honorary work of its members on the Committee, the sub-commitees 
and the various public bodies, whose excellence of work is clearly reflected in the 
rapidly improving financial condition of the Chamber and the enlarging circle of 
membership with individuals, firms, joint stock companies, co-operative societies, and 
affiliated Associations amongst them. My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary 
Secretaries and staff who have stood the strain of multiplying work remarkably well 
and in an uncomplaining manner. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta on the llth. February, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar said : 

“The year 1931 has just ended,— a year of tears and travail. It will perhaps go 
down to posterity as a year of depression and crisis, an epochal year in me 
economic history of the world. Every nation wanted gold, but many countriea 
were forced to abandon the gold standard. Anxious to defend their economic 
existence they were attacking the economic existence of others, Fields have ceaaed 
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to be tilled, nay more, fruits of the soil have been burnt down so that the culti- 
vators may prosper again. Factory chimneys have ceased smoking to encourage 
the world to consume more. There are fewer ships on the ocean’s highways for 
so many are lying idle in the docks. Great Britain, once the proud tinanci«'r of 
the world, is at the moment an humble borrower often..g interest at rates credible 
ouly in tne case of stales of an uncertain status. She has had to borrow from the 
United States, whose rise to economic manhood she fostered in the old days and 
from France, much of whose war debts she recently remitted. Yesterday she was 
the bulwark of free trade, to-day she is busy building tariff walls. 

“The Government have embarked upon a policy of repression throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ordinary laws have been suspended and ordi- 
nances have iKjen piled one upon another. Leaders of the people have been clapped 
in jail. Freedom of specc^h and of the press has been severely restricted. The 
Government have inaugurated a policy of show of strength. At the same time 
they are also pursuing a policy of offering constitutional advance. A number of 
people been invited to the Round Table Committees, and the British members have 
already arrived in India. It is the same picture of grim contrasts — of friendly 
protestations followed by stern action — that 1 have pointed out as characteristic of 
this epachal year, but which are none the easier to understand from the view-point 
of sound statesmanship. 

“There has b*‘Oii going on a trial of strength between the Covernraont and the 
Congress, the most widespread and jiowerful political organisation in the country. The 
latter is excluded from all deliberations in regard to the framing of the constitution. 
On the other hunt!, the Government appear to count upon the niipport of a section 
of Mahomedan community represented at the Round Table Conference, as also of a 
section of the (lepreHS(*d clasncs represented by I>r. Ambodkar. With these two 
sections, as with the British elements, (iovernraent have formed an entente cordiale. 
with a view to frame a constitution for India. It passes our comprehension how 
such constitution-building can prove successful. I^et us try to realise the situation 
more closely. 

“The real problem that stares us in the face relates not merely to the framing 
of a constitution, but involves the consideration of all the elements that must go 
to ensure its workaliibty in the future. The question thus arises, is it at all 
likely that the constitution, so determinedly sought to be framed by the Government 
in detachment from the (^mgress representatives, will be acceptable to the people for 
whom it is intended ? 3'he answer is too obvious to need elaboration. It is pretty 
eertaiu that the Congress and those whom it represents will look upon such framing 
of a constitution over their heads as a cause of just grievance to the nation, and 
therefore in all likelihood these very circumstances of launching the constitution will 
inspire a determined resistance to its working hereafter. The Government and the 
minorities expect, perhaps, that it will work, since by crushing the Congress, all 
opposition will be eliminated. But will (he Congress be crushed ? The leaders of 
the Congress who are now in jail, will have to be released some day, perhaps before 
long, and their antipathy if not active hostility towards the new constitution will 
then have to reckoned with. It may even be possible to keep the individual 
C3ongre8s leaders clnppwl in jail, and thus restriet their liberty of action but the 
more vital difficulty would remain viz., whether the sterility of these leaders would 
effectively eradicate from the minds of the people their aspiration for the attainment 
of a really responsible Government to such an extent, as to make a constitution, 
framed under such conditions, acceptable to them. Can it be seriously held that the 
combination of a section of the Mahomedan population and the minorities under 
Dr. Aml)edkar’8 influence, together with the British interesis. work in such effective 
co-operation as to make a success of the constitution independently of the present- 
day politically minded people the vast majority of whom hold ihe Congress view. 

“The signs are clearly against such eventuality. There is evidence on all sides of 
the growing alienation of confidence in and sympathy with the Government owing 
to its present policy. That repression and discontent grow hand in band needs no 
argument to prove. Indeed the London “Economist’^ of about 3 weeks ago has 
pointedly said : “In all times and places anti-Governmental movements notoriously 
thrive in an atmosphere of official persecution.” To my mind the effect of the work- 
ing of the policy so far has vastly increased the already vast uncertainties that have 
overspread the fate of the nation. I apprehend that the compUcstions that will thrive 
in the present atmosphere may assume tremendous proportions as time goes on and 
any real solution will become in&nitely more difficult. 
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“Ab businesBmen we are particularly concerned with the establishment of peace and 
tranquillity, for without them business needs must become as it has become impossi- 
ble. We cannot contemplate with equanimity the terrible consequences of a 
prolonged political struggle between the Government and the people. Therefore in 
the interest of all parties concerned an immediate and statesman-like move is called 
for in order to create that tranquillity which alone can ensure smooth working both 
in regard to constitution building as well as carrying on business, and with such 
object, passion and prestige, repression and refutation should be forgotten, so that 
all parties may join in conference. It seems to me that the praeiical steps that may 
serve to remedy the very difficult situation that has arisen are these : the immediate 
grant of full provincial autonomy to be closely followed by responsibility at the 
centre ; in respret of the latter the committees now sitting should leave no stone 
unturned to obtain the cooperation of Mahatma (iandhi and the C/ongress In 
settling safeguards and other incidental matters relating thereto. As a necessary 
preliminary it is surely only too obvious that the Government should take the only 
effective preliminary steps of suspending all ordinances and extra-ordinary laws and 
releasing political priHonors. On ihe other sidn, the Congr<‘Ss should also undertake 
to suspend all activities in connection with Givi! Disobemenee. And for ray part, I 
cannot doubt the Oingress and the country will adeijuately respond to such a just 
and gcuerous gesture from the (jOvernmiMit, and thereupon cordiality will he restored 
in the relations India and threat Britain, — a cordiality to which the best 

men in both countries look forward.” 

He next considered some of ihe outstanding recent events in the economic situa- 
tion of the country, and in doing so he T'/ftTred to the steady, tirogressivc deteriora- 
tion of Government’s fmaneial position, in spite of oecasional ail vcMilitious help from 
unexpected directions. The Government, he said, had somehow been able to survive 
a crisis but the general condition was still very unsatisfactory. 

‘‘The obvious question that strikes me”, eoniiniied Mr. Sirkar, ‘‘when I consider 
the problem of the export of gold is : why the Govt rnment did not take any steps 
to check this flow of gold from the country. Whim every other nation iii the world is 
straining every nerve to conserve its stock of gold, when thi- CJovernments of almost 
all advanced countries in the world have imposed restriction upon export of gold 
with varying degrees of severity (some of them have even prohibited it altogether), 
we have the strange example of the Government of India freely permitting gold 
export, if not actively encouraging it. It could not be, that the Government thought 
that gold was so plentiful in the country that we could afford to lose a part of it. 
Indian opinion unanimously demanded "the immediate imposition of an embargo. 
Commercial organisations and Chambers of Commerce protested against the Govern- 
ment’s apparent indifference in the face of heavy and eotitinued drain of gold. 
Your Committee also authorised me to issue a statement wIktcmh we strongly urgtid 
the immediate imposition of an embargo on gohl and simultaneous arrangement for 
purchase of the metal by the Government at a fixed price higher than wliat. is now 
permitted by statute. Fiut the Government did not pay any heed to these representa- 
tions of responsible bodies like Chambers of Commerce. Their attitude can only be 
explained by their anxiety about the exchange ratio. They had exhausted nearly 
all their resources in their attempt to maintain the exchange at Is. Gd., and yet 
in September last the rupee was si )w1y br* aking away from its moorings. All 
reasonable anticipations were against the Government s ability to k»*ep the rupee 
stable without outside assistance in the form of a foreign loan oi actual shipments 

of gold by the Government. And, as you are aware, thev were, as a matter of fact, 

to invoke the assistance of the British Government in this respect. Then came the 
world’s exchange cataclysm. India abandoiMxJ the gold ratio and switched oil to 
sterling. In the new circumstances that emerged from the exchange troubles, it 
suddenly became profitable to buy gold in India and sell it abroad. Gold shipmeots 
filled the gap of a lauguishing export trade and gave the rupee exchange that supi^rt 
which the Government hacl almost despaired of getting from any other directioo. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that, on account of the support it gave to the rupee 
the export of gold from India was allowed to go on unchecked by the Government. 
And the truth of this remark will be clearlv realised if you would glance at 

the figures for the Balance of Trade during the months of August to Neverober 

of the current financial year and compare them with those for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. It will be seen that though there has been almost 
a consistent tendency for the baiance of exports over imports to increase, the figures 
fer ihe eurrent year are all of them lower than thoee of the prerious year. Asd If 
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you will further realise that even with the lar^^er balances last year the exhan^e 
could not be maintained at the lower point except with preat difficulties and 
that it has almost touched the ui)pcr point with smaller balances this year, you 
cannot #j:et away from the fact that it is the export of ^old which has coiitributed 
to this upward tendency of the exchange ; and the inactioii of the Government of 
India in the matter can be explained only by their anxiety strengthened by the 
exchangee. If that is ho, theti the (rovemnicnt have indeed intlicled a grave injury 
on the country. I eannot for a moment imagine that a (rovernment in these times 
can consider the maintenanro of an exchange ratio to be of greater ronsequcnce eco- 
nomically than the protection of the stock of gold in the country. 

‘‘Naturally in their disastrous gold policy the fJovern incut bavi* had the usual 
support from foreign commercial interests in India. It is fully in accord with the 
unbroken, traditional and often unreasoned support these latter have always given 
to the (Troverntnent's tiruimial policy. They .argue that the export of gold has 
enabled the ( fovernment to cfl'cct sf)m(' cxpansi^jn of currency, for which Indian 
opinion had been clatnouring and (hat the Indian sellers of gold have made some 
profit. The reply is obvious. Indian opinion was in favour of (iovernment purchasirg 
the gold thorn-sclves. in \\hi< h c/isc the currenry could siill have Ix'Cii expanded, and 
the sellers could still have had ihcir due piotit. 

‘dn the face of such grave even Is and tin* universal coinlenuiation that has greeted 
the (iovernment s i)olicv. the iltdernnin'd silence of the Finance Mcniiicr is almost 
amazing. It is rathm* strange that the Idnaucc Member who has never lost an op- 
portunity to defend his poln v, whose h ngthy apologies of his financial policy has 
lieen ^ueh a marked feature of his regime, has Kcrupulonsly been maintaining silence. 
I'or immths tin* eomnnreial fommniuiy in the CfUintry has demanded from him an 
(*x]>lanation (d Iiih policy \MtlH)nf sueci*'"'. On behalf of this Chamber J request him 
immediately t(j e.vpiaiii his jxduy to the country and the reasons as to why he 
thought it necessary to take the Hi. ps he has taken, and more (‘specially why he has 
refused to fake the*‘'t('ps that \v( u* univeisally suguestt'd liy the Indian commercial 
community. 

“The (iovernment of India have hit upon a somewhat novel ])lau of issuing 
additional currency without limit against (iovernment si'cnniies temporarily pur- 
chnsed from the Inipcnal Ihink. 'llu* ju'ovisions for issuing emt-Tgeney eurnaicy 
against inland trade bilN. we are told, could not be brought into operation on 
account of the [)aueity ol bills in tin? protolio of the Imiterial Hank. The first 
(lUOHtion I would like* to ask in this connexion i>, whether it was at all necessary for 
in*^ (iovernment to adopt such an extra-ordinary method for the ex})ansion of 
currency. Not that it is n<u pc'rmis-jible under the law. I>ut this is the first 
occasion since the passing of the (’urnney Act of liCd that the (iovernment have 
had to resort to this proecdiue. The Im}K*rial liank has rediiecNi its rate on loans 
against (Jovernmimt securities and yet ilic total volume of the Rank's loans against 
s'curitics, cash crtxlits ami internal hills of exchange ih smaller than it was in tin' 
busitjr months of the prest'iit season and in the corresponding ])eriods of the last 
two ytairs with a smaller vcdiimc of notes in circulation. It clearly iiroves that 
domand tor trade accommodation at any raw* did not rtfiuiro the issue of emergency 
currency. Further the seasonal eharaet^r of the eurroney expansion, which has been 
emphasised in the (iov(*rnmont eomuniniqu*’. is entirely absent from the new issues 
in so far as no provision ban \)een made lo ensure the return of the currency afti'r 
the 'suppostsl’ lUH'ds have b(*en met. Wh(Mlu‘r these additional issues ot currency 
should be rctaiiHHi in eireulation or withdrawn will, tluretore. depcMid entirely on the 
judgment of the Government — a judgment in which the eommei'eial eonnnunity has 
iost eonfidimec, ' 
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The following are extracts from the |»reHitlentiul mldress of Prof. T. K. Duraii- 
wami Aiyar. delivered at the Fifteenth f'onfereiue of the Iridiaii Kcouoniic 
ation held at on the Jiul. .laiiiiary. Kt’t- ; — 

That a country with about t'l.UV) millions of capita! invested overseas, which is 
the greatest international capital market ami the repomiorv of mmh of the free 

balances of the \\orId should !n' dnvcm off thi' pold siandaul in a lime of p4*are f^ven 

after the for i afion of a National tJovernmenf v Inch j^oive unmistakalde evideine of 
its determination to balance th«' bndeet. i-> an <‘vent of such outHfHndm;: si^oiifii ance 
that the eircmnstances «hic'h I'd to it ic/juire Axatninal ton. 

( iol 1. M \M*A no i 'n.i"!'' 

Strange as it may apjxav witli i«f*itncc ft* tin' pta tn ul 1 .n^dishmun if ''hh hi" 
absence of lealism in regard o* th*' wotkini: of the cold sfiimlaid that, in the main 
hrouuht about the crisis m laitd.md llaMur \AOik*d the jeM F-lumiaid esci since 
its inception in a tnanner that pienn ted cttn.'tnov' po'cic*-" iho*'icln*ut the 

during tin' period «*f her umpn *.1 .i>i * d nMfiidaie y in iniei iril n 'iiai tiiian','i' and hank- 

ing, Kn^ 4 ;lai.d did n(>t tjinic rea!is»* ail tin- dancj,, iidi'ieni m the AAnrkoic of the K'old 
standard since th<' jiniiid c'amc Inn k to L'ehl parny in 1''-'' ^ ch.in/ * had come ovci 

the proportum of \\oiitl trade In Id b_\ di:!. la nf cttunin'". W'lnO e the position of ih«' 
Fiiiled States of Anu't nil in that respect be, iiuM htioncoi thai ot I’l 1 i.oc! v^as Mrakn. 
In these I’trcuinstan CCS hasinp regard i** the laiijc u< nmula! 1 n "1 c'ld in the I ni* 
ted States oI Aimri'H, 1.0 poitmn of whe. h sh* v a- hiimoU" o* ociec and the 
steadily iiKTiasitcj dim.: of c"!d in'o 1 !;imc "no*' tin W uii ^'rcif . ns:s. h.iudaml 
^^bich laid j.!r*al ."ires- on the sc.j'nn* imp 11 . 0 ,** of muint aioioi.: th*' pi’ld standard 
shtniid have di^plaMtl a "• i.-* of fn i \\t*ni(d iiali-io. I* " i** rather nnfor- 

tunalc that infinentm! oicao" pn5 ! . op,,* m.i n. Fn<.'l.ind !o. '’)ni u>th some (d hi'r 
distinpuiishctJ Icinkcrs ln!p<*i to di\,tr a*o-’i )i from the p'li! n hmifii! in the poKl 
silnalion as it was dc\< lopnto ft\ i \ pal i.tf on: *»n tli*' ‘•yinp’onis of -jirodui lion 

of coniiiKK.lil h s arid the ncul f -r tin r**]m!.o.i of labour cowts. 'Ihis faulty ihs- 
Tributioii (d cn![*ha''is tlid noi ih* i.chi ^ ad to Fncb-h p ibln' opinion. < >i»e 

who looks bemath the "Uifm*' 'an ihi* t ilur.nc T*i*iit yars in f.iirland a mild 
and, It nniv be, siippri s.^., ,o:d’nt ImIw*"!* tw** bo<ds of »h'>ui.;ht. t )ne schiW'l 
i*pr«s<'ntcd b) M*nie <d the cr',ti b;ii k*is w O' nn»'-T empfiati*' nUiul tin' muintenanc' 
of the ijold panty ol ilie pound ■'5*r!inL' and 1 albal for a rapid nslmtion in v^apcH 
and salaries. Ih.s school wa*- in.pr»s^<*t! with tin siipr* tin nic'.sdy for mauitaininy 
the iiii|H>l tan* c of [.omlon a^ an int» i nut nmal tioaro lal cfiitt*'. 1 hey clid not snfii- 
<itutl\ rcali’-e the danper to tin peb] stamlaid atismp fiotu the prowiup mabdj‘'(tri’ 
bntion I'f poid end did not then hue pn "" •'tronpls for tom u ted action on tin' part 
f-t lh«‘ pnat iintnd banks of the wi>rld. 'this ho<*l pave much publn ity to a }kh 4 
iiv a I'lcnih auflior win* (nlMisid th* want of iidaptabdit> and tlcxibiht} of Briftsh 
Industry while f ranee was hclpinp lo umbrmtin* world si^Pk of th.il umtal. 1 he 
(»ther school of thonplit wa o in tin mam n-pres* tiled bv f*rofcHHor Keynfst, Sii 
dosiah Stnmji and some businessmen. liny were f*arlicn!ar even like the other 
si bool than the l ompetitive jwiwir of the l*asic indnsirics of Fnpland should lx* rea- 
tored, 'Ihis s( ho(*l was aware of \anous ( onditions thiit bronpht about the iiiBtithility 
of the economic structure of th<' w(<rld. Hut they wc're part n ^lU^l^ impnsssei! with ihc 
dftiipcr to the cupitaliHtii sytmi invohed in the martsinp of incrensiiiji^ cjUiiiitillea of 
cold in the Fniti'd States itf Amcriia and France. I'hey wer«* «ppreh<*fi»ive of the 
ht'avy fall of prices which may rcanlf from this development leadinp; to many couu- 
trieft poinp oft the p;old standard. J’hey were k(*f;n ul>out explonni,; the avciiueii of 
inti'rnational ap'ncnn'ut in repaid to the ba?^i» of credit it riew lo arrthitiiiK thi 

fall of priec-a and revivmp eonhdenee. They howew'if did not have the »4twe ho^^pi) 
public o])inion aa the other seluail. It wa« nttber extraordinary ibiii thow in 
Knpiand who were 'cry keen on riiHin^aininp the pold atnndurd not ade- 

f|ual<*ly realiHc the iniplii alion of the *t/eudy luaaHiiip of Kold in the United SUtca ol 
America aud France. Under the poid Htandard it nhould have aerved aa a daugei 
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Hi*;nal, the im[)ort of w hi ’ll if in clifrirult to mistake*. To Dr.^af Britain particu- 
larly, the tlevclupriKjnt wan of ominous HijjnifK'ance. For she had a lar^ije amount of 
capital in j^oods al)r()ad like raihv.iys, rubber-estates, tea gardens, oil wells, tin and 
j*;old mines. Her (fcoMorny is paiHy bas«'d on the prosperity of countries producing 
raw materials and ft) id s' nil's hk** Australia, Argentina, nra/il. and India which 
a hu^h fall of j.ricfs is likt ly to “ in thf eaft'vrory of defaulters. F'urthcr, 
Kn^Jiland has bren incifaHinj^lv b trrowinj: fnrnU on short term account. Her internal 
icunomy has hail t » wiihsi.aixl ih*- inela-'f c-i* v ‘)f *.va;i:e rates thus placing; the indus- 
tries under n ^oeut handcap. In th“se r-ofnlinot!-. the accumulation of ^rold in the 
Fnikil States of Arni'rc'.a and l-'ram-*- *.h‘)nld have in time shaken Kn^rland out of her 
Hclf-coaiplafi'ney and made her withdraw liTert^dits. reali'^c Hccurifies and accumulate 
^()ld. She (hd uothiti^j of the kind but seennsl to have Iwllcvcd that she could 
hoinehow muddle thrun;.-!! to su-a f^s. There was not. one should think, sufheient reco);- 
mfion of the conditions under whi'h alone th- vt-ry deb.-ate Ky“.tem of the trold 
standard can ’.voik. In the altered <*ondition of inti-rnaMorial trade and finance since 
the end of the (ireaf war liuLdand <lul not lil! ihe satm* r-lalive position as she d’d 
Indore. Whcreii- l>efore the Wai Fnj.^land wan the dominant world market for capital 
and she was i!ie fiuein ost e ommereia) ejun'ry with the heaue*.! forei^m track* ilourish- 
int' under a pohi y of free trad*- niner tin* w.ir condifion*! had altered. The forcii^n 
trade of the I'ni’ed >tates of Ammea ex'-isnied that of Fntdanl and tariffs 
stitfer and tieuc w cl' wjuead ..'.oetned a lai V'* r proportion rjf the wr^rld trade. Whe-re- 
as lx fore the w.tr th*- monetary p-'ld of the world was di.^j^crsed in cireulalion 
amom.' the {>. .-.j-le of man)' eMuntrns b'*-i<! -^ Pudin:: a place in th** c-mtral bank'^, it 
'■ame to be eorc < nMcOc^d tn reei nt %t.arH to ih** extent of abou' 70 per ei nt in the 
(■•‘titral bank*- of two e.iuntte- only. IlH^ini: ri ;:ard to the p itetii lalo n;s for insta- 
bi'ity inhento in th- uii-at isfa' tors polr: a! rela'iori^ -ub-i'^lini: b^twcin Fraiiee and 
(»«Tnian> it w.O' the })arf of wi-den for K/ da rid to h.a\> adopted a "aiitiotis policy 
of bmitinu' her intMui »t lomil olibira' I'.'I ih on “liorr term aeeount. rvab-ini;; her 
ntic'S and jo'. umnliOin,: i^'.Id. Ai!> o*jier p-’e y whatever jns'uieaii m it find 

n» pre-war jirce^d'H’- wa- oni of aeeor.l wob t.he re- fuinnumt s of the* Hiiuation. 
panieiilarly whi'e jL'r- ti eountras like »he rniod .-tate*' of Sniercci and Frani'c w(Tc 
sttttni,'' ti^-ht on a 1 m. :• yiinoty of ^'.,;d wln li w.i' the bi-'is ui the curreiMy and 
credit ^ysom of tin wh 'I< woiid 

J tft Id 1 1 P! o. ( roio *- 1 v.\-:> 

'I he on!) dc\ I, 'opun. :it tfiat rm/Io have en.ibled Kn/buni t» icmoim mi the pold 

ttOandard was a eh'^ k to .i forth- r f.di *>1 prie,-, jf nc a re^’ 0 ’,ciy thereof. 'The 

tscbti-'iil robifions b. tw,, fi frame and tPintany ;.,'ai.e the* fdimhtna: ton h t-i an .al- 
rcatly <'onip!ieai( <! -'itrntMii W’oh tin h-a\y re.-all of fiimN from I/mdon in an 
tilrnosphtre of m r*. 'ii-m -s, fn^d.md had to -o id (he uold standaid. 

(>ue MS d not. however, deplo;,* tin- of Kn,:l,ind in view of the fact that 

tinder the eir' iim-tam -*- i^ow-rnmj tin* co;. tit. in.sl mal-distribution of k'old. the main- 
tenanee of the v!d siand.ird tiy F.iittiami would have led ti\ the di--u|uilihrium of 

the balam (' of p»ym 'tps becornini: tmn'h more* pronoun' Cil than ever, (he mere 

i'Tiodinc of further erediis liv France and the Fnited .'''talcs of .\nnTiea just In-foro 

ScptcmrH’r d’’, I'.DI in the ,tf»-senec of a compn hcnsi\ e poli. y rccardinp^ the pold 

nit nation in n'ltunm to world j-nee h>\et-. would haw cnable<l Fnitbind to continue 
the mnintcnam e of ihc trold ‘-(atuianl f-^r some tune more but would have accen- 
ttintcil the unfavourable c-harauer of her balaneo of payments. For. the continiKid 
riN' in the value of r;o!d whnh would have sujxrvtnrd would have hd to the hard- 
nhips from whieh Kn^Iand was t^irfcrinn' Ivcnminc more pronounced. The breakinr: 
away from the pedd ‘■tandnrd iravc some fillip to industrial pnxiuction in Enj^land, 
The feelin;' of Hom'ihinvt bke fatalism that was crtcpin^^ over England for »ome time 

past reccivtHl a mneh-n<tdtal ihc< k. The* apnropriatcm'ns of the action of England in 

the circumstances rcccivisl contirfiiation in tne attitiule displayetl by various other 

countries in rcHjxvt of the gold standard. To us in India, a long overdue relief 

carne as a rwult of the rnpts' being divorctsl from Is. (kJ. gold. 

The important •(ucslion. however is the future of the gold standard. There are 
many elements of instalnliry in the present situation. The heavy and continued fall 
in pricea has brought al>out the derangement of the international capital market. 
For, the debtor countries growing primary protlucts have found themselves unable to 
st4ind the strain of the payment of inten'st on capital already borrowed from Ih© 
lending cemntries of the world. There is, ht»sidea. the t>eculiar jKwition of (termany 
with a cloud of uncertainty hanging over the reparation® fjuestion and her ehort 
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term obligations. A number of proposals arc being made \Yith reference to the 
machiHery of currency organisation for the future. Bi-metallism is one such remedy 
proposed. But in the absence of harmony between the important countries of the 
world, an elociuent exhibition of which is seen in recent events, there is no chance 
for old prejudices breaking down and a ne^^ harmony develojied with reference to 
the adoption of the jirojiosals for bi-metallism. Another suggestion that is made is 
to organise the economic and tinancinJ structure ot each individual country with re- 
ference to an index number of prices. The suggestion again cannot meet the rc- 
nuirements of the hitualion, for the economic structure of the world thus far has 
(iepeuded to such a considerable extent upon international trade that the adoption of 
the proposal by individual countrits of a scheme of regulation with refcrtniee to an 
index number of priees is ineompatible with the maintenanee of international trade 
on a level that could square with world prosjHrity. We are theroforc thrown back 
u]wn the solution reiwesented by the rationalisation of the gold standard. There is 
no doubt that, if only international understanding is secured and a genuine peace of 
mind is brought to bear upon the soluiion of uoild economy, a situation is sure to 

he devi'lo])cd v'hich uill |)cimit of all the u heels ot iiiti rnational trade running 

again smoothly without perpetual dislocation ot it by imi>osMble taritls and repara- 
tion payments, (liven a will to work out a solution, there is enough monetary gold 
in the world to set the machinery of ])rcdneiion and distribution running again so 
that eontiiiiied prosperity is achieved. In this eunneetion one leels that a strong 
permanent committee of economic and linancial experts of very high standing well- 
known for their Ireedom trom olisession of militant ly nationalistic outlook and 
regard for general prosperity and draun from imtiorlant countries of the world is 
urgently called for so that proposals of a M'ry authoritative and reasonable character 
may be' made uith a vicu to breaking the pri^enl depri‘.shion. rntil. houever. an 

international solution is reached it will bi' suicidal if proposals are adoj>ted for res- 

toring the gold standard l>y 1-jigland. It is niiieh heller that the temjtorary ineon- 
venicnccs resulting from a* lliielualing exchange are endured than a premature 
attempt is made towaids the restoration of the gold standard. 

nAXKiN(. Srr.i'cirr.r in Ini>i.\ 

'I'he Banking siructure ni India like that ol (very otlnr eountiy is the expression 
of its social and eeonomi organisation. The s,ope tor raising the siructure of credit 
on solid foundations in the \illage> depends on th(' spirit that inlorins the eeonomie 
organisation of life undergoing a !adi('al inodilication. In such event, there will be 
scope for Co-operative (hedit Banks and Land i^Iortga^e Banks functioning 
etreclively and dealing with the problems ol short and long iirm credit res- 
pectively. The only seo]»e from the uiisatislaetoi\ credit situation of the 
villages eonsi.sts in promoting the rapid ev(>latiOM of conditions that would en»ble the 
eo-operativc movement to woik etiectively in difl’erent spheres like credit, sale pur- 
chase and production. 

Referring to the j^art i)]aycd by the indigenous banker, the ITcsident said : The 
linancial resources of a very* hirga*' number of indigniuus bankers scattered over the 
country are in the aggregate very large and eonsupiently the dependence of this 
class ot bankers on the central money markets is not veiy much. The Central 
Banking Enquiry C’ommittee point out that, whtn the Reserve Bank is established 
indigtjious bankers who fulfil the conditions laid down should be treated as mo.nber 
banks with the right to have their bills rcdi.scounttd by the JRserve Bank, in this 
connection it is not quite clear to what extent the insUtiition fjf the Jicserve Bank 
will add to the bill jiortfolio of the indigenous bankers which will make it necessary 
for them to resort to the Reserve Bank for rediseouniing puiposes. Looking into the 
balance sheet of the Commercial Banks, one finds that among the assets of such 
banks, bills figure only to a very small extent. Uhis shows that there are not enough 
bills available of such satisfactory character that the banks care to discount them. 
One of the most important problems that call for examination in this connection is 
the reason why the slrncture of industry and trade does not admit of a larger 
number of bills being created. It may be that the want of confidence on the part 
of the Banks in many of those who carry on trade and industry in the smaller towns 
explains this lack of the creation of Bills. 

Turning our attention to Commercial Banks, wc find that whereas the number of 
towns in India is 2,300, it is only in 339 towns in 1928 that wc find a bank or 
branch of a bank or agency of a bank. This paucity of banks may be explained by 
the absence of enough sayings which might become the subject of deposits, the small 
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part played by larpjc Hcalc production by fairly big firms and big retail shops, the 
extent to which loans are recpiired lor consumption rather than production and the 
gieatcr elasticity characterising the methods of the indigenous bankers. 

It is, therefore, obvious that unless adequate steps are taken to improve the 
agricultural and industrial production, the scope for increased trade and increase in 
bpiking facilities is not likely to arise. An analysis of the assets of the Commer- 
cial Ranks which discloses the very high [lercentage of investments, in (iovernment 
securities sho\vs that the scope for financing trade and industry by‘ moans of loans 
and advances is rather restricted. This shows that even the available bank-credit 
n'presentcd by the small amount of deposits uifh the commercial banks is not fully 
availed of by trade and industry. 

It would have been very helpful if the Ranking Enijuiry Comnntlce had consi- 
dered at length the question of the Ruitai)ility of branch banking as contrasted with 
independent hanking with reference to the character and the need for banking 
facilities in different ^larts of the country. One often hears comj)laints that the 
deposits collcctod by the branches in particular localitiis are spirited away to the 
headquarters, the localities concenusi being thus d<‘privcd of funds. 

Ihe objection that such independent banks wimld have' on their hands large funds 
lying idle when the busy season of the localiiy is ov(>r, loses its force in view of the 
fact that, on the establishment of the Reserve Rank, it ivill be open for the Banks to 
rediscount . their bills and thus avoid the accumulation of ca^h Iving idle in slack 
seasons. 

I'l.VANdNo IX I.NMA 

In view of the iinsatisfaetory development of industries in »he country, the 
Ranking Etuiniry C'ommittee have devoted considcralde attention to the fjucs’tion of 
nnaneing industries. ’I'hey have reoommenibd that Provincial 1 ndn-^trial ( ’orporations 
may be started >vith (Government aid for the purpose. A« for large* scale industries 
like Cotton, .lute. Iron and J^tecl. etc., one feels that private enterjirisc has boon 
found adeipiate to finance them. 'Fhe re^’cnt financial ditficultics of industrial firms 
are due to the conditions that athcied the raw material and the unsatisfactory 
nature of the market for finished goods. A" for small industries which according 
to the various Provincial Ranking Enquiry (.N’lmmiitee Uc])orts, MitLr from lack of 
adequate' finance, the (iuestion arises whether their difficulties are not due to the 
nbHenee of the refjiiisite capacity for organi^'ing the production of goods with refer- 
ence to the raw’ material and the seeuring of a permanent and satisfactory market 

for finished goods. 'I'he state may devot'* its attention towards cieating conditions 

under which eo-o|K.’rative orgaiiisatioii may be resorted to with a view* to the placing 
of such industrial concerns on a satisfactory footing. With a scientitic system of 
bounties and tarifi's. a s])irit of confidt'ncc may be promoted which may admit of 
private enterprise being equal to the occasion in the matter of the provision of ade- 
tmate finance for industries. The j>ro])cr organi>ation ol currency and credit by the 
Kesorve Hank to come is likely to reduce the seasonal tluctuatious in interest rates 
with the result that industrial finance will not be hampered by the high interest 
rates associated with the present currency and banking organisation. 

It is rather remarkable that the managing agency system which is' associated with 
successful trade and industry in India has not turned its attention to the line* of 

merchant banking which may be made the basis of an organisation for enabling 

industries to secure funds from the general public. 

The Banking Enquiry Committee have shown great enthusiasm for the very 
early establishment of a Reserve Bank. For nothing is more striking than the 
heights to which the bank rate rises in India during the busy season. In a scienti- 
fic ^liking and currency organisation there is absolutely no need in the 
conditions in which the trade of India is conducted in wholesale markets, 
for the price of money to become very high in the busy season. This 
anomaly becomes all the more glaring since the percentage of the actual 
metallic portion of the paper currency reserve is very muet higher than what the 
statute requires. It must be the obligation of the currency authority which in India 
happens to be the (Jovcriimcnt to finance legitimate trade requirements at reasonable 
rates of interest by issuing adequate (piantitics of additional currency. This is the 
only method available till the Reserve Bank is established. The term ‘emergency’ 
cuwency is not likely to give a correct notion of the purpose for which the currency 
is issued. In India, the season during which crops are moved annually requires 
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hiipc finantitics of additional currency the hulk of which later firulH ilH way hack 
into the currency reserve and the cash haliinccs of the l)auk with the resuh that 
there is a lar^^e quantity of currency lyinjc: idle in the slack season with hanks which 
docs not earn appreciable interest. This demand for additional current y htanj.: a 
recurrin^z; one a reasonable foiecast of whieh could bt made with reference to lh(‘ 
estimate of the wei^xht of tlu* dinerent crops to l)e inoveil and their wholt^sale piivcs. 
means should be found for plaeinjx adctjuale ((uantities of eunvney jit (he disposal 
of business. Ft is (‘xtraordinarv that the combined wisdom of tie- Itnpcrial flank, the 
mighty rxchnn;^c hanks and the Indian joint sfoik banks has ifnis far not devised a 
machinery for indiuMnu the (Jovernment to plaee the rc(iuired nmnunt of funds at 
the disposal of traih' at reasonable lates of interest ^o that (he producer of the 
staples of export trade may j:et better prices for his commodities and those en^ai^ed 
in industry may have the advanta^ie of eheaper moiny. It is tnu' that (lovernmeui 
ofHcials in charge of the ('nrrency l)epartmeut may not have the n'qiiisitc qualifica- 
tions and may not be competent to transact what is. in (ssenee. a banking 0 |>eration. 
It may. further, be ure,cl that the issue of ‘emertreuey’ currency (an only t)(‘ madi* 
a'lainst trade bills whieh art' not available in the Indian maikt'f of sufli 'Kmt 
ejuantity. These two objections though of some validity enn be overcanuj. If fh(‘ 
loans from ('urroney r(‘ser\(' are made in (he luisv season for a short period n^oiinsi 
(Government paper whieh tlie iianks in India hold in lar^^e (pianlities, say at (I jkt 
cent, it will have a la'iieticial etl’eet on the prodiiei'r of primary eommoditu's ami 
those en^n^cd in tradt' and industry. (IovernnH*nl oflieials may easily mana^'^e this 
business. ' tiMal limit of issue by (lovcrnment may be s(*l from year to year 
havin;:; regard to all relevant eircumstanees. like the estimatt' of the weip.ht of eiops 
to be moved, thi'ir prices the pr(?s(‘ne(' or al'senee of speculation and the composition 
of the currency ro^ervi'. rhe sum total so fixed can ix' rationed amou}:: all the Ivanks 
on the basis of the average amount of the loans and advarua's of each bank. At 
any rate since sonu' considerable time may elapse before the Ib serve Rank becomes 
an established fact, (lie inetaiuity of tin* eornniereial world in (dose eo-oi>erati()n with 
the fJovernment whadi is (he currency authority must find some means by whieh 
the burden of hi^rh interest rates for linaneine )ei;itimate seasonal trade; should be 
removed. There is. howeviT, at pi'‘s* iii an obstaeh' in th(' way of any improvement of 
the kind siitrtrcsiid above in view of (he hiah levad of the bank rate rendered 
necessaiy by the very tlitlifull position of international fuianee and Indian 
exchange. 

Diseiissinp- the ]ueseti( industrial depression, (ho l*rosid('nt explaint'd why the 
peasant should suffer if prices of his product fall. H(* said : I’herc nei'd not bo 
any siin'eriu^ if all hi.-i obligations imdudin^: the e^oodH he buys and his deiit burden 
are rediua'd in price corrospondin^-dy. I'he trouble is due to tlu; fact (hat dt’prcHsion 
a/hets didcrent ^oocls in di/rcrt'nf. depress, eommoditic's diflerfiitly from services, and 
leaves untouched contractual obhbrations expressed in terms of money. 

'i'urnin<j next to the reaction of the depression on currency and tinanee. one feels 
that the effects have been very harmful. While many of the sourci's of rc'venuo. 
like customs, income-tax, excise, stamps, etc , shrink uruh’r coudition^^ of depressinn 
the ex|>onditurc of (Government beinp to a ^on^ide^al)le extent rontractual in 
character offers a ereat resistance to retrenchment. It may be nr^red from a theo- 
retical point of view that apart from external ()bIi^^ations in ^old which bceonu* 
burdensome in kind as a result of a fall in prii es, dt pres^ion mad not necessarily 
lead to distress provided adjustments of pric(‘s, waj:cH and debt burden arc efb^-ted. 
Tn the modern money economy siudi adjustments are very diflicnit for a numluT of 
reasons. Many obli^rations like debts arc conlractunl in terms of money. The prif'os 
of different commodities move down with different velocities and (he firiccs of services 
react very slowly to a fall in pii(CH. These elements of friction arc the cau8CR of 
distress due to depression. 

I’he currency situation in India has undcr^mne a transformation on account of 
the depression.* The rGovcrnmenls of <^-oiintries like Arp:entinc and Australia, who 
produce foodstuffs and raw materiais. depend on continuous imports of capital and 
have to meet external oblijrations on account of interest are in a similar position to 
India, llicy had to off the p;old standard. In fndia the ^Government was very 
hard put to it in the matter of mairitninin^ the exchanp^e value of the rupee. Even 
as poinp; off the gold standard in the peculiar conditions of the working of that 
standard recently brought relief to England, (he divorce from gold of the rupee has 
had a beneficial effect on Indian economy. The controversy over the exchange value 
of the rupee has almost lost its meaning, now that the j>ound sterling is depreciated 
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i„ of gold. The value of the rupee hovera »'?<»''* foW id 

The real bur’den of the national debt of ludia. "" f. ^ 

considernbly. The currency queatioii tbroU|{bout the world H m tm nuiing ^ , 

.u,d the currency Bysten, ot /ndia eve., an that of Z ounUv a" a 

i.s Huro to be orj^aiurtpa with rffemice to the «*onomic niMiaiioii of th« ujutitr) « 

whole thus Hiife^oiardiiij? the ^'oncral and permanent inter* stn oi the counirn. 


Kf ONO.MK Iti:roN- I ilCCTlOS 

I'erhaj)!^ no (|iustion inlof ^leater momfMjt at the pre«ent day than the determination 
of a plan of worml and ceonoinie advane** for the iiu fiJ(n.iiate flit tire (d our eoiinfry. 
A reaiisiition of th<‘ ^it.'antic nature of the problem that eonfroul.s 'h'* country is 
esKefflial it .'■upport is to bi^ fortheofninj.' for Htiitable measures fow?ir(Js rrmixlyinf' the 
Hitnatifui. It is no less tljan providin<i chnnents of dceenf life for abotO Hr/) ruHlioufi 
id (JikI’s hiiiriiiiroy. ofie-lifth of rh<‘ hninun raee. d'he eonditiofj preecde/it for 
cennoinic progress ih distinct realisation on the part of the h'adem of the people 
that eeonoinie j)io|^iess is not only dfsirahle but an urp'iO and overwholmiiif^ nects- 
Hity. Secondly, there ou^ht to be a }.ren(.‘ral conviction that it is possible and pra- 
cticable to adoj)l iiK'asnn's and d<‘vme eonrses of action that will have the haj)f)y 

result of proniotine; nnittaial welfare. Thirdly, whatever eiistoins and practices stand 
in the way of econotnie progress .should be subjtH'tfsJ to a close and searchin.i; e.\- 

ainination and pulilic oinnion shfuild la* convineeti of the ma'essity for .stronu, 

nn'usnn's for th(‘ir aboliiion. Fourthly, there ouk'ht to be the re.-idimss to find thi? 
rcfjuiHite inonev ffir carryinjj: out policies that would pioiiiote inateiial welfare, due 
care however beini.^ taken to seciiri' that lh*‘ jrt>v<unin^ eonsiderution in the applica- 
tion of such money should l»e cflienouy. Fifthly, an or^oini«atioii has to be created 
which will be cut rusted with tlie work of devi-.in^!; snilalile ineaMires of economic 
Hineliora Jon. In this eomu'clion we ar<‘ happy to ncord that the* (juvernment of 
India recently invited Sir Arthur Salter of the Leacne of Nations to leport ou the 
orji'anisation of Kconoinie .\dvisory (’ounciF for India. His rcjiort was publishr*d a 
few moiitlis back and deserves th(me:hifnl considcrat ion. J’he prospi.'riiy of nations 
is HO much bound Uf) with the proper solution of complex ceonmnic problems that 
most advanced eountries like Fnelund, (ierinany and Fruiici* have felt the need for 
such agencies and have made provision for ihi'in. A liody whi h can take a view of 
the economic problem as a whole and eom-'ider it in relation to other spheres of 
social life as well as particular economic (lUestions is an urgent necessity, if econo- 
mic proirress is to be steadily pursued and waste is to be avoided. In the spi*cial 
cireuni'^tanees tliat surround political evolution in India at jirest ut, the ovcrniaHterin;*: 
need for an authoritative and eompetent liody charged with the discussion of impor- 
tant economic (iiiestious and formulation of snitabb' nK'asnros is oUvions, if econo- 
mic imjirov' im nf is to be pro;^ressiveiy achii'ved without beiiiu interfered with by 
•he pla} uf fiarty politics. 

Let us ‘ikcich britfly some of the main problem-v that will have to be in vestij^ated 
by the pri'poscd (’ouneil. Of f.iremost importance is the condilion (d the agricultu- 
rist, liurui indebtedness is now’ estimated to stand at about tKKl crore.s uf riijH‘es. 
The recent catasi roj)hic fall in prices has addt'd tremendou>ly tu the real burden 
of such indebti'dness. Ii acts as a ilead weight on a;:rieull ural producMon. Thou^'h 
int<*rferene(‘ with the normal o|><*ration of eeom.mic laws may sometimes let loose 
forces disastrous in their operation the *-as<‘ for a fnsh e.xammation of the relations 
of delitors and (’nxliiors in our country-side may be of a eomjx'llin^ character. It 
should he one of the lirst tasks of any Keonoinie Advisory (’ouiicil to take in hand 
this problem, e.xamine it in all its beannjxs and su<j:c:est suitable and if necessary 
lioUl measures for dealing with it. 

It may not be out of place to point out that the indebtedness referred to has 
^rown largely out of social and moral causes which rcipiire enerjictic handlinjj: if the 
peusant is to turn over a new' leaf. Here comes the inijxirfancc of devising methods 
which will raise his standard of life. All the available agencies including (lovern- 
ment and leaders of public opinion must be infei’ted with an enthusiasm for such a 
cause. It will be one of the foremo'^* task of the Founeil to devise expedients of 
diflcrent kinds towards achieving this end. Non-oflleial Councils will have to be 
organise'l from the village upward and officials should also be in close association 
with tht'in in an advisory capacity, d'he executive authorities of the district should 
be in friendly and active touch with such organisations and all the departments of 
(Government should taki* a livt‘ly interest in meiisure of amelioration and help to- 
wards creating an atmosphere favourable for progress. This will help to form the 
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much nmlcd public opinion in favour of progressive politics. Methods of procedure 
should be worked out and devise > adopt etl so that the members of the village council 
would take a lively interest in self-improvement of different kinds, display a readiness 
to tax themselves and maintain a rc<'ord of the difterent aspects of the economic 
life of the village bringing it up to date. 

Next comes the colossal task of bringing about the application of science to agri- 
c\iltural and industrial ])roduction. The question whether legislation is necessary for 
the purpose of securing consolidated holdtng rccjuircs examination. The i-o-operative 
movement is not functioning properly on aceotint of the abscjice of the true co-ope- 
rative spirit. The weak points should be searched out and renu^lu'd. Thi' movement 
should bo liroadened and deepened. The adoption of measures with a vii’w to the 
creation of a healthy balance between agricultural and industrial production in th«* 
country should be one of the prime tasks of the (’ouneil. There are various other 
(luestiems to be investigated like the mid<lle class uiuMupIoymer.t. the bulanec between 
different kinds and stages of education, the extension of irrigation faeilities in tht' 
absence of safeguards b^r improved method of eultivatiou being Hdo]>ted. the re-ac- 
tions on economic progress of an inere«s(‘ in population, the ecemomies of public 
health, the incidence and distribution of taxation. (’(MitrHl |•I•ov!ncial and Ixical 
Government's relation to the money market, jiurchase by (iovernment of private 
railways, the eontribnt ion by Railways to the triMisiiry. State jiohcy in regard to 
the electrical development, the ereat’inn of warehouses, the ojaration of railway 
rates and the development of canal traffic. 

It may be urged that questions like the above havi* not been neglected thus far. 
and the rcj^orts of various (’ommittees and ( 'ommissions appointed to investigate and 
report on specific economic (piestions attest thi* earnestness of (iovernment. 'I’he 
weak iioint in the system consists however in the eireiimstanee that there i** no au- 
thoritative and competent body to review each economic problem in relation to other 
economic }»roblems and the whole .split re of social life. Apart from this there is the 
disadvantage involved in the fact that a tK*riod of agitation has necessarily to elapst' 
before a Commitfte may tie appointed to deal with any question. The treaimt'iit thus luis 
a tendency to lietome sporadic fragmentary and iniptTfcet. This perha])s explains 
why the reports of the various C'ommittecs have not been inqilemented by the 
Government of India. A permanent l>ody with a eontinuons tenure dealing with the 
economic life of the [icople as a whole and specific eeononiie (jii(‘St ions, is likely to 
furnish the refiuisitc eo-ordination and continuity of policy, to awaken a new sense 
of responsibility on the part of the Government as well as the i>eople and to create 
necessary traditions. 

While developing plans for eeouomie reconstruct uni one cannot help reflecting on 
the difficulty likely to be experienced in securing the nec(‘ssary tinancefl. Hut it 
should not be forgotten that the expenditure incurred in this connection is on a pur 
with that incurri'd in the reorganisation of a liusiness which has drifted into employ- 
ing sloppy methodh and using anti^juated machinery. Only great care should fie 
taken to secure that the interests of efficiency receive* paramount consideration in the 
matter of the constitution of the (’oiincil. Financial stringency ought not to stand 
in the way of the organisation of an institmioii with the proper functioning of 
which is bound up the rapid expansion of the economic efficiency of the' people and 
the aiignienlation of the sources on which public revenues depend. 

Any avoidable delay in this resptict i.s likely to have unfortunate resultH. The 
earnestness of keen men combined with (he sense of frustration induced by uiisatis- 
factory economic conditions is producing a iiumher of fertile suggeHtions for develop- 
ment on different lines like a five-year plan for edueation, a rapid 
scheme of sanitary improvement, and State promotion of industrial banks. In the 
absence of a co-ordinating agency inspiring eonfideiiee by its efficiency and authori- 
tative character, there is the danger of the State being stampeded into incurring 
expenditure on particular schemes which for lack of development of correlated 
schemes may fail to yield the expected results. Given satisfactory Economic Councils, 
given knowledge, courage, a sense of sacrifice and above all a spirit of good-wiil, the 
arrears of economic development that have accumulated may ^et be cleared up in a 
short period and the vast population of this land will come into the possession of a 
rich life and enjoy material welfare of the kind which is open to the population of 
advanced countries like England and .lapan. 
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Opening Day — 28lh. March 1932 

Tributes to the Viceroy 

There wa* a record attendance of Ruling' PrinccB at the Eleventh Beasion of the 
Chaoiber of PnneoR whirh ^vaB opened by il. E. the Viceroy at New Delhi on the 
28th. March I9;i2. Be fore the Vn“* roy h nddrcBB a cordial wc’.come was extended to 
Lord and Lidv WiDingdon by u reHolution movi d by the Natrah of Bhopal, the 
Chancellor, which tendered bincerest ^cood wishert to Hi« Excf lhncy. 

The Sfaharajo of Bikan^r^ welcoming the Viceroy, paid that Lord Willinpdon 
when he was (iovernor of two pr*-BidciifMt'8, ha'l already i;iven annde evidence of hii 
iympathy with the Princes. The iincornparal>le personality of Lady Wilbngdon and 
her iiniverpal popularity and esteem ncjuired no mention. Both their Excelienciea 
were known also for ilieir hoBpitality. He felt sure that India’s hope in the pre- 
•ent Viceroy would not he in vain. 

The Jam Saheb of Naxanaoar , on befnilf of the \Ve«tero Indian States, associated 
himself witti tin- lesolnrion ami said that hi* personally proud to welcome HiS 

Excellency as a fiin Bport ^nlan. a wnrni fii' nd and a wisi* counsellor. Hia Excel- 
lency had. durinj: ihe Inst few months. «ml>arke<i on a p' rioti of constructive en- 
deavour for HetMirinj,^ India Inr hg. lunate plact* in the Empire. In T.ord WillingdOD 
India as wed as the Empire had the rijrht men in the right piece. 

The Maharrrja of Alicar said tliat J^ord Willingdon jiG'Se-^sed two very esiential 
rjUfllifications ot n Vict u-y. namely, ounrage and staU PinariBhip, courage combined 
with firmness and sirongtii imd uiia^dnal ion enml>ined with sympathy and foresight- 
ednets. That India slnmld have such a Viceroy at the helm of her affairs when 
constitutional (juesiKins were on tiie anvil was really Indnt’s good luck. His Highness 
hoped tha^ before long Ixjrd 'Wdlingdon woulvl be the first C!>nsnt luioual Governor- 
General of Briti-h India Mild W'>iild lie, as he hud always iiecn, the best friend of 
the Pihic<s. He wislicd Lord Wilbngdon every sucee-s in his tndeavours firstly to 
establihh peace and a In^jpe adminisiration and stcondly, to prepare the ground for 
inaugurating tlie Reforms 

The Maharaja Htina of Jhalnuar said that the Vic(*rov had introduced a new 
phase in the Princ<-H relations with the Crown by inspiring 3 feeling that with 
Dina St the holm of atluirs. they could always look forward to svmpathy, fair-play 
and justice. He felt conhvltnf that t'v progiessive and hvntfiteiit administration 
wilhm tlieir own Btat h they wmuld sir»ngiben Uis Excellency's hands further and 
justify and deserve ihis policy and hia f rit'nd’-hip. India had reasons to he grateful 
to thi? Wdbngdons for the great cultural and si^ciel understanding lietwfen the East 
and the West which would prove a stronger tit* ibau any political or constitutional 
formulas. 

The MahaT-aja of liajpijJa. the Chief nf Sangli &ra\ the Chirf of Phaltan supported 
the resolution in glowing t**rms and it was carried aniid-l cheers. 

The Viceroy said that he had felt emharrasbcd in pntiing that resolution which 
was supported m cxtraoi dmariiy charming and grateful language. As ngards himself 
their weleome had lieen far too generoii-*. Hib siu'otSHe-, if he had any siicctss Iq 
public life, hud bc'cn vt ry largely due to tin* fact that he had always around him good 
liiends, good supporter^ ami tiie be-^t po^silile advis . ts He said that such words as 
bad been expres-^ed would be a source of encouragement in assisting him in carrying 
out the difficult and omroua duties of the Viceroy of India at the present time. 

Tribute to Departed Princes 

The Chancellor, the Nairab af Bhopal, then moved the following resolution : ''The 
Chamber of Princes record its heaiifelt soirow at the lauuntable dAniisc of Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Cochin, Idar and Benares, the ex-Raja of Cochin, and 
ihe ex-Htja Sahel) of Bilaspur, together with a sense of the Iobs thereby sustained 
by the eniire Order of Princes aud offers its sincerest sympathies and coudoleocei to 
the bereaved families. '' 

47 
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The Chancellor paid a tribute to the woik done b\ the doecaaed Prinora and after 
B. H. the Jam Saheh had Beoonded the rcnolution. it was passed, all standing. 

Welc’oml to new Rri eiik 

The Chancellor next moved; ‘ 'I'ln* (’hfuulx'r of ilh iMe< h ntTers its heartiest congratu- 
ifltioPB to Tlieir Hiehmssts flie Maharujas of Tr room (‘ore. t'oebin. Bhavroip'nr, Benarea 
and Jdar and the Nawab J*>a}iel) of liotiarii and tin' Thnkore S/d:el» Rajkot on 
their assumption of powers and welcomes fhern all in its midst, wishing them a long 
and pro‘*perous reign.” His lliuhin'ss said thaf he was sure ihe nev\ tnembers would 
rwove a tower of strength to their enuse. and that they would tender service to the 
Empire, their own Motherland nn<l to ih«‘ St-Ues. 

The Mabareja of Travaneort' and tlu' Mahariija ot Benar< s aeknow ledgt'd the wel- 
come and tl anktHl their brolher Piiin es 

The Mnhnrajfi of 'It arnHc >}*' aeknowhdging th»' Wileorne iK^ioded to him t»nid , 
‘T feel ))(moU}>d as w«ll as lonehed l^y the (’(Udial w/leonie thil has |K*en accorded 
to me by rny Brotle t i*(iie<s. joid l'\ l he ex f*r> ssu tis of k'ndly (omradet*hip 
that have HCcomfianied the w^lcofm*. < >n sm h ati oe< a'-ion. I can and si a'l ^^ay lio 
more than this ; that o will hr n y ciid.a\oiir ‘o m.i'"ijiin < nr t’adttu ns jo d to co- 
operate under the aegis of the {'rown in ib« gnat ta‘-k of pr* h< rvmg onr iiid'vulnnhiy 
and our heri.age arid smitdf am eii-l\ of W( rkti g for the (on innn gt .('id and uplift of 
our eoufitry. It is my go(.d h'rtune to h;ne nde iPdl fiom n v irn-ttious predt‘<‘r«- 
settled and progressive s\stem of admitosiraf u it. vttik tig In el<^He ei'tituct with 
my peot>le and m sympalhv weh ileer iMtds and '-'■p'rat imis. It wil lu* mv ambi- 
tion and my happim'^s. wiih tin' grualwill of the V'e» ri y and xoiir sNmpmhy, to 
proceed alotig thtBe lines and to fnitil my ft sj lilies to niy people and to th<* 

Motherland. 

The Viceroy’i Addreat 

His Excellency the Vieerny then deliveiMl his nddr^ss ih o[>ening th»' seftHiOUB of 
the Chamber. The f illowmg is the text of Ills K\eel!eu«-\ s spf)*'*eh 

Your IlighiP'fisea, - 1 1 is wholly unm eecsarx for me to expnss the great plraanre 
that I ft el tn prtsidmg, for tlm htsT t-me in mx posiin n as \’ietro> at thin, the 
eleventh mejtma of the ('handier ot I’lmcts — a plea-nte which ts n iieh ti hanctd by 
the fact that I am me* ting and giM-img to-dax a loind ( i of ^'our f I lg,lH>es^e« whOfU 
1 can claim my eh .se ami \aiu»d frames and by the finther f at lh«t, during 
many jenrs of piitil c s» rviee in India. I ha\*' nlw^xs la* n ahh to ti.ke a keen active 
interest in all matt* is eonneMed wgli \oiir ( )rd< r. 1 IniXf n’roiidx dur i.g the paw! 
eleven months. experi''nr(.d ih** rnanifo'd iid\iii!ijig' s olaaiiw e. frimi tnfonn.d diseua-^ioris 
with many of Yonr Highnesses and I w«h( rm‘ ih.^ mw < pporlui'itv of hting asso- 
ciated with yonr rnoie forma! d« hla rations on tlu' many mihI and jm[>oriunt mattert 
now engaging yemr atlenuon. 

Tnim IF to I)i:PAHTEJt ritiNOFs 

Since its last BfPsinnH hi Mar<h IbU. xour ('hurnber Ims lost l>v death three of ft» 
members, Only on Saiurdnx bmf. I IumkI ihnl IBs II ghne-s the Slaleoaja of Coi hin 
bad pasi^ed away. He sueo-eded to the ga<ll 111 Ibn on the abdiealimi of fiis Highmsa 
R^ja Sir Kama Vanmi, whose dia’hwe also have lo (hpiotr, and he htfendfd Vour 
Highmscci’ early emiferenees in lltlb and lo Idlb Since then fuil.ng l.eal'h had 
been his portion, and lie t(a)k no part m the found mci Ungs of Hn^ ('hamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Idar wan my oid and \ntned fut nd. and the newB 
of the sudden death almost at the luornent win n he had cf)me to welcome me at 
Bombay was a great shock lo me. On my ariixal as Oovernor of Bomlniy, I recol- 
lect spending my first Cdiristm.iH jn India under his hospitable* roof. A man of 
conservative ideas, he stexid somew hat ajiart freon the sir* am of mode rn progreaa 
and I am told that he; Jiud ne-ver aftendexl ihe ne^sions of your Chamber. A Ratbor 
Rajput, he inheTited the man in) traduions of his race and served the Empire in 
Egypt during the Oreal \V;ir. 

Hi 8 Highness the Maharuja of Ikiiares who died within the last few months had. 
1 am informed, twice; atie ndeal the sessions of your ('hurnber. lie* wan a ruler oi 
the best type, just, liigh-niii.deiel, and eating above nil things for tin* prtyress and 
prosperity of hia people. Since* the Benares Slate was forroeoi in 1911, I think, it 
IB true to fay, that he proved himself to be a diatmguished and worthy roemlier of 
Your Highness’ (Jrder. Both Ye.>ur Highiu^scs and the Chamber are the poorer * 
his lOBB. * 
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I must also refer to the death of Hia Hii^hneaa the ex-Bija of Bilaapur. Afflict- 
ed by jll-health, he had for Home yeira before hia death abdicated hia high offlct 
io favour of hia son, and hud rcHided in retirement at Benares. 

Nor can i omif a n h^rene** to Tneir Lite Highnc'ises the Senior Maharani-Regcnt 
of Gwalior and the Maiiarani-Rejtri>nt of Dhar, who have both died within the yemr 
vrhile carrying out devotedly and Hii'*ee-»*<fully the task t)f administration in the inter- 
ests of the minor Alaburajjn. B itti the l.iduM were disiinguislied by their high sense 
of duty and justi •«*, and have mjbly vindicated the high traduion of ludian woinao- 
hood in poHiLons of aulhoriiy and reripon8il>iliiy 

I am Hure, Vonr HigbneM-xM will join with me in expressing sympathy withlall the 
bereavtM.! fiumlnH and \ve!e oniing to vour t’hamliei' ihose of tii-nr KUcc(;-iSors who have 
assumed the < 111110-1 and rLHponMihilititjs of high posuioii.s to which they have been 
called. 

br.l.KOATION TO GI’.NF.VA 

At the meeting iht* Lnigne <>{ Natioiw Ansanhly heUl in IdU, for the first 
time a SoiU* Mini^O r and n.»t n It inng Ih'.n ■* ri'pr s-ni! -il In * Indian S at/s. With 
the kind p‘rmi'<-ioi! of II h IIig,)n“-<s ih ‘ Mah ir.i) i ol Kapiirth.ila, l),*wan Abdul 
Himid was enitil -d to nn 1 ri iic • tin-* duty, and I an inforni'i tbiL he mirried out 
hi« onerous and rrnp on-si )ie ia!) inrs won gr<-i‘ -r uu i di-»tin nim. He has 
shown at (i iji'V;! tti ir n >f only f!i'' liiiinj; l‘<in ',„^ of India, Inu their AlmistcTS 
aLo can h )i i tli -jr o.vn wrb rn* de.'‘gi'»*-. liiiT ni'ion-^. I Itvl sure that Your 
High ics^.'s woii d wi-'i t ) *‘xpr>*'<s yioir apore natiou of the maiiU'n in whi^h Dewan 
Abdul Hanod had ili^ncharg-d Iih i\->pon:<iinlines. 

( 'HAXid.' r.v f 'll vMi:i:ii >- ( oN.-rrrr TitFN 

I notice from >our ag' nda Y nir j i.g.'i I 'ss nit-nnoii ro alter certain of the 
articles in th" I'lianiUnV rxi'toiiMon. 1 an givc i to uoitM-tund that the systeni 
of having -u »H-iMi:r-in.'<n mr- h>r me .'^ and.ng romuidee vva'* o dy initiattd a year 
ago, and 'ai In.-, tli<r di>rc, n >t l)--cu anv long periu-i in v\Uich !■* l-cst the merits 
or dl nid V in ' »g' :> i if IM'‘ 1 >^.'linll h iVn O •••n inciU'd to hUgg -St to you to 

give ih* pies-iii cniidiMi mh a liittc in w-' tiim- 1) te- tc-,.ri Indore maxaig the changes 

that are pi(»p>-ed, I fully appr' ' laie iho y iur >] ' i is ot c lur^e to secure a 
tjuoruin of ihc uniiug » onn.itre at ail 1 m -s and ihi^ cm, d mode'^R. be obtained 
by inert using me minin'T ot v »nr nmn l! h pTht(>- i c-ts invidious to be a 

memner of itic S' mdmg < ' nnm nc.> mm to o.-upy id - p )-m in vvinli has hitherto 
ben* de*i!gnu(td sun-n n ut»--(ne.n >.t. ()a the odi r hantl. it is a general experience 

that coiiiniiMc s cui bi’ I IO l:*rg- , and thnugli I an no prep ire i to -i.iy that ume is 

an ex Tssive iMimli-T stdi f h*' ti' -!! i!cn oi t> i-,i,j.-«.*4 tend- to bt* more expeda/oua 
wliere Itie nU'ub<'rw ate Icwer. W'lm im-.- c ni. r.il remaiks, I am ipote cwntcnt to 
leave au\ di-ei-'ion on tin-* niittl-r It) Vonr 1 1 igtine-*-»e-^. who, no doubt, appreciate 
better than f eja you* Icelings on this .’Ui«iiou. 

.'>IANi>lN<. CoMMll lFK MldVlINo 

Only one meeting oi the Stun ding (,\)mnmicc of \our Chamber ha.s taken place 
Hince iis last hc-sion. 1 n- ed liatdis hu) ihai tins does not iinpiy on the part of its 
naemlKTS any negU'et of \our inuiesirt or failure in lueir responHitiilittes. And here 
I stiould like to make some ob-*ervufion of u p *rson *1 characrer and assure you that, 
if there has bwn any di lay or neglm-t in a<lvaiicing the eoii-<iJeru[n)u of tne many 
detaiieii poini» that Vour Highnc-^es huv<\ as I Wvii kiiow. so mueu lu your muidi, 
the fault has not in any way ocen iluc to 11 is Highin-.ss the Cna..eellor ; for I can 
porS\*natly say and 1 know it tor a fict, itiai, ii -nu Ui • moment [ land<?d at Bombay 
be has never whined oi attemiing to ih'**.’ muioT* on Your Highueasc?,' behalf, and 
I cun Sincerely pay my tiumte.s to ins uniiiMig z -al and energy iu his endeavours to 
secure decision'* o.i the various pronlem-i, Lasi y<*ar too has b ‘t-ri »o occupied by the 
ime<nal pr ibicms of tin* li 'Uii 1 r.ioic t'oofercnco that many ot tue topics now under 
(liscusdtun in lii** Stamling (.'om nitiec. n ivc ncin'S-i.tniy re<j>iiri:d to tie put aside 
temp irarity. Mtny of ih m are di ccily airvicd by die proolcms ol Foderatioii and 
caanol hope for a fiu.il solution until iiiese have rtu.dic i a <lcci'<iou, w hdc others are 
not of the s uii) urgem-y and import nice h-* tmino coumeteJ with Federation, Most 
of ihe members of ihe Commiue* huve also l)tv»i lu Kuiopc as members of tbs 
Bound Table Conference iiseif. ami it has been dilhcuit to arrange meeiiutcs (or 
this purpose uuiii afur thtur reiuru. I understand, however, tuai at the maetiiij 
tod earuer Uus mouth, useful progress has beea made m certain ol the weighty 
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matters that have been for some time pnat under discussion with my Political 
Department. 1 am informed that out of them, relating to aequisitjon by the Ruling 
PriuccH and Chiefs of non-residential proptity in Britiah India, has achieved the 
record of a tenth summary. It is now being j)Iaeed brfore the Chamber, and let us 
hope that after so many reliirths it will at last earn Nirvana by a final sciilement. 

I am glad to loam also that it has betui possible to meet Vour Highnesses' 
wishes in certain matters in which the exercise of railway jurisdietion by .*iy Govern- 
ment within your territories had Ixini CHll‘^lng you practical inconvenience. 

If, .however, thi* volume of work from the Standing C.ommittee for 
presentation to the Chamber is smaller than the normal. 1 think J can claim that 
we have made considerable progress in two other dirceti<-ns which are of great 
interest to Your Highnesses. 'I'lio t'ornmittee on CercmonialH ap[)onited by the 
Standing Committee to examitn* ih'‘se special niatOTS has e.xneiuh'd c tnsiderable time 
and labour in disoushions Ixith with m\sc!f ami my Political Secretary, and we have 
on many points reached agrc'mcnrs winch will. I Impe, prove saiiafactory to the 
Chamber. It ha-; utifonunntt ly been inipossibit* to coinpleU- them in time for the 
preieni session, but 1 have every hope tliat they will be ready for your considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the Chamber. 

I’AKAMorMCY (itTVTIoN 

1 have also recently hafl the bci.* /ii of d;^icnsmoi»s with your Standing (''ommittee 
on the vt ry important qm'Oion of rarfum-uni' y. and here too I think those who 
were presuit will agree we have advanc'd a long way lowardt* agru ment m many 
of JtB asptcis. I cannot uovi giw* ihe derails sinct* it 1 “ olnmusl} uiid'sirable to 
d'iBcuss them at the urcseni stage, but I have every confuit nee that, before the 
meeting of tin* Clmmbor next year, we may la- able to Hniu>uncr' a clear policy in 
this matter, for i know well ttiat it is a (jiiestioii which has gre.iity extridscd your 
mind for some time. Jf ] wt-re to give yon. in vcr\ geiuTa! lerinn, my views oi the 
main obligations under paramountcy of the two puriies concerned I would expreiw 
it in the K'lllcuviiig maiiner 

The Vieeroy as rt'pn'sent mg the iVown. h.as the duty of guaranteeing to the 
States the ai'sointe stcurity ot flier rirhts and pMvileg.« which have been assured 
to them umier thur ire.uies. sain’ids and engagementR and, it nunssity arises, to give 
proteciion to any Rnh-r ; while tiie Tfuiers ou rhur part, havt* ifie duty of adminie- 
lermg thur Siate.s in a Honnd. satisf'cory and pr«igr'ssive manrier for the welfare 
and t>encfii of ih()r wheh will sfr<ngfhen tlnir pi»sition under iheir irealieil, 

and let us hope wndrr tmiirely nnn»<*>*»ai y ttic tll|-ctive piou-ciion of the Crown 

Lei me add that i hop-*, and belu*v» , that the result « f oiir deliberations wull be 
to remove of your ai xieiic'^ and to i.st.oc no st of vour ddhcuiiies and confirm in 
a practical manner tiic n-'hO rain-c^- frupicntlv given to you in the past of the in- 
violability and Security of yvjur posuion unjer your treaties, sanads and engage- 
mentg. 

Emokckmkni of L.\w and okder 

In these days, wht-n efibris art* widely made to subvert law and order throughout 
tbit country, it is my duty to give you’nll pO'^sthle assistance in ranintnining your 
lawful authority: and tfua 1 am det-rmincd to do, I acknowledge gratefully iha 
many meBiagcB that have rea< lud me from the members of your Order approving of 
TXiy decision to enforce law and maintam ord» r at any costs in British india and 
offtring any abBiBinnee that may be Dqnued. You, 1 am pure, rceognise that iht 
States cannot fetand entirely apari from their neighbours in Bfitinh India. Disorder 
and lawleSHmsB, if unchecked, must ajmcal from tfio one to the other. Your High- 
neites, therefore, are cloBcly concerned wiih the Htability of condiiions beyond your 
borders, just aB in the convcrBc case, unsettled conditions in the Btates may btv« 
their repercussions in the British ProvimeB. It cannot, therefore, be said that in 
conveying to me your sympatfiy and approval in the policy v\hich I have btea 

compelled regretfully to adopt, wiihin the last few ruouth«, you are intervening in 
matters that do not concern you. 

Moreover, Your Highnttascs realine at well at I do, that force and reprottion 
cannot be an end in ihcniBelvet and that I have only adopetl them to at to 
produce conditions in which we may be able to proceed with the detaita 

of the great conititutional changet that are impending and under whk^ 
it may be possible to introduce and work them tuccctfully. It it lo tbt 

belief that we ahmll, before long, be able to inaugurau a new era la tiM 
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constitutional history of this f^rcat country that I am determined, at all costs, to 
secure and maintain the peaceful condiiions under which alone such progress may 
be made. Any other path can lead only to chaofl ; and he would indeed lake a heavy 
respoiiBibility who allowed India to slide mio ihat ubyHS. I am ^i;rmcful in the know- 
ledge that 1 can count on the help of all Your HiKhnesses in my eftorts to ensure 
the orderly progress of India to her appointed destiny. 

Sateb ani> Federation 

Nearly two years have ♦ lapsed since m I»ndon your represent uiivt« touk the momeu- 
tous decision to join an All-lndia Federation and, to (;o-operafo with the representa- 
tivea of British India in workinjj; out its details. An idea h-o uttiaetive has appealed 
Strongly to ull the interests conctTiie f : and the Htrr*ngtti of tiieir belief, that it is the 
best Solution of a most ciifremlf {>roo!ein is <l(mionstr.ite<i by tin* energy and enthu- 
siasm with which during the ia.st eigliteen nionihs ttn^y have nil i.i bound to remove 
the many dil!i( ultie« lying in its pmti. It is n mistake t » und r -esi im ite or be blind 
to these dillii ultns. Many interesiH are* invrdved and of these son-' me CMiiflicting. 
But there has, I am thankful to say, i>e-m through >ut a r**al!sa'ion that tiny munt 
not be pernmied to block the* path lowurds tin' nl-al, and Unit a ^oluiion for them 
must be lound. B lievr me, I sy inpat tii-^e ke.*ul> witii V'tur d 'UO's. and ra.ftgivingg 
which are inevitable, wiien (diang'S ot inauontui.- and nnportanef' munj as tiiese have 
to be undertaken. You de sire wh)it is brst for India u* h \\ tiole. but eaeli one of 
you 16 naturally eom-i rned to see tb.if tin* rn \v conditions will not inii»t.T.l your own 
exiBieuce or timt of the system ot (tovernm'mt n inch yni bell* ve n, irave bmII mucO 
Ot Value to contribute to the j)iogre-^-» of yoiir own couotry. 1 he time for conside- 
ration has douhilr^K apjicired siior. when enmpired witti tin* irnp 'rtanee of the i^8ue♦i 
involved, and 1 must eongraf uhi'e Your Highne-s s on iieing mde, wiihiii it, to reach 
what I understand are agnvd conclusions on m >sf of the main [> nuts. 

If, as I hop<*. the reKnlu’ioiis upon the agen.j.a receive ih * ap rioval of your Cham- 
ber, a great Siep wdi hav(‘ been mule towards the s ttinmvnt of problem. Thera 
have iieen times when tiie prosp.ci of Rueii a seub nieni has seemei remoV and it it 
tt source of Uie ki-enest satisfaction to me thaf wiih thi wise and able assistauce of 
your Minirtter. you should hive reache 1 deeisions not inconsistent with the early 
f^tei)li9hm 'Ilf ol a F'tderul system in India. 

I am glad that I may l(M»k forwanl to the future met‘tir)i,:s of this Chamber where 
we can lake c<uinsel togedier for the further progress of ttns great sciieme. But 1 
caouoi imagine a more imjKtrtant or end al ses-tum than this at which it is my 
pleasure and privilege to pr<*»<.dr for the first lime. If is difh alt to visnadse a 
lime when IndtHii Fnmvs iiad no cv)inni>m f-Tu n for tin- di'nisston of questions of 
j'UQt interest to Unm all. Imt ♦. vents move rapoly in a nn d. rn \u)ild. and what 
appeared to be u staitimg inn tvation vt steulay le'--.>mes ordinary commonplace 
today. The experience of "^'our Hi^diuesses in ihis direeuon in your own Chamber 
Oiay, I would HUgg<sf, make you rciufy to face the pr upet^r of still further coustitu- 
liornil changt\s wnji cour.tg«' and ♦•onhib-nee. (diangi* must always seem doubtful to 
miiida nurtured in a coii'icrvative tradititm, but poiuu'ul wisdom consi'^rs in rtalislng 
that new comlitions require new measures and remed es and that our intellects aud 
judgment have b».sm given us to dtcule whn ii path od< rs the more advaniagea aud 
tbe Icit danger and to choose it accordinglv. 

In ending my introductory remarks at ihia my tirst session of your Chamber, I 
would expreii the hope that you wid enter upon u in«pireii wuh courage as well at 
caution, and with an earnest desire for the common weal. l)oth of your own ptopls 
and lhal of the Greater India of which you form a part. 


Secoad Day— 29th. March 1932 

Chanceixorb Statement 

▲u iiitereitlng statement reviewing thr' work of the past year was made to-day by tbe 
Obincellor, the Natcah of Bhcwal. He said that meeiings’of the Standing Commilte* 
wer® held early in March, and seven questions were diacussevl. Of ih<fe, the qnet- 
Uon of tbe a‘quni»lon of non-rendcntial property had lieen disixiscnl of and the in- 
cluaion of the laluko* of Manaa, etc. in the elwtorate for representative members had 
betn referred for further examination, while the question of ceniorthip OTer ielegraina 
waa under dieousticn. 
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Jt was proposed that n depmUtion of Princes should pursue the discussion of 
this important matter with the Vu'eroy. Tlie question of the construction of dams 
was discussed at a joint conference of Mini-^ters and CJ >vcrnment officers, and it was 
postponed to enable iepil advice taken by them on tlie subject. 

The qiieatii^n of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands was fully discussed. 
The arrangements agiciHl to briefly provide for (1) dt'aliog with oflenders on railway 
lands ; the issue by the State officers of liecnses for earryiu^ arms on railway 

lands liy the siibjtH'ts of the Princes ; (d) fo'qneiit and ri'j^nlur tourin^i!: by railway 
magistrate for the convenienee of the State siibj-rts. and (4) ri‘iroccssioii of sovere- 
ignty to States as distinguished from jiinsdietioii in cases where lands had been 
ced ’d in full sovereignty for railway purposes. The main (jiicstion of retrocession of 
jurisdiction would be further examined. 

He^ Highiic'is tln‘ Nawab of lihop.il eonlinued : - 

“The qn -siion of e otnpensation in the evoiii of a railway being eonstructod which. 
adver»**ly afl'ets the intiTcsta of nn existing railway or t runway, has l>ecn referred 
to a coinsnutv’c consisting of the Ministers of railway-owning J^uites and others, espe- 
cially inrerc'^led in it. 

‘ Besides tiie (pit‘stions enumerated abovt*. tbe Poliijf.il Secretary discussed the 
following matters informaliy with th“ S .a iding ('o umiitct* : - 1) rln* proper arming 
of the p )tii'e forces of lh‘ .*^lat--s ; (2) th • tr.amoig of I'lb't-* for ludan Safe Forces 

at the Royal .Military C »ilcg<*. Sindlmrsi , iP the d lli iiiie s cxjiTieni-ed by the 
Indian Siatcs as regards arinameat of tlvar aunies anti piiiee . t4) npecial service 

officers ftn‘ the Indian Stat<’ Forces rctpiired for inobilisanoii ; lb) the (jucstion of 
the financial lia tibty of ih' Indian Slates f.»r deportation of French Indo-Chma 
rub) CIS. In regard to th*; proptT arming of the police. 1 am glad to be able to 
intt)rm yonr Higliiiessivs thit the tiovcnimcnf (d In l a have in>iv agreed to remove 
many diffieulties whicli we have b 'en exfierieneing Ui^ensoons on oflier question* 
are in progress, and ^onc’ gommi has ulieidy been covered. It i^ hoped that thetf 
dlBCUSSionB would b»* concludid Ik fore long. 

“Apart from th -se thi- question of P.tra uouuti’y ami irciuours has also bticn care- 
fully exammeil. Fud-T the direction of th-* S irniing I’ofnmittce. I addiosaed a 
commuiii’-at :on to IPs Fxcelicney t.be \bcmov and lorvvird -d not s embodyieg our 
general opinion on these mttfers. Ibn* f|ii.-stiini of cer<‘mnnial honours wai after- 
wards formally diseiissed wnh th’ Poltti -al >>''T<‘tary by a Hpccial e )ininittet* coniiit- 
ing of Their ifighuess's ot Kisamir. Ritm r. Patiala, ,\lwar and inysed The dis- 
cussion has revealed many [vunis of agreem -nt. and I liope that, with the sympathe- 
tic bUppo*'t of the Viecroy. t fiese matters may le* < arried thivmgh to a sucecssful 
conclusion. Wnen this hope is rc.ilised, Y'>ur If'ghnes-.es will agrei* that the n’l Divine 
Ijetween the Kubng Priuces of India and the reprcseutaii ve of the Crown will b^* 
much happier. 

* The unpiitant qip-stion of Patamoiintcy was the nubjeci of jvrolonged discussion* 
between flis I'^xcidl -m-y ih - Vie tciv and the Sfaiidmg C nutnutee, and it t* hoped 
as Hi0 ExceJi eiicy anri ounctd yesterd.iy. that the result of our deliheralionii will be 
to remove many of our anxieties and to resolve mo.st of our diffi mlties and confirm 
in a practical manner, the assurances firipiently given to ns lu the past of the 
inviolability and SLruniy of our po.sition under our treat les, nauadi aud 
engagement*.’’ 

Concludmg. the Chancellor cxprcHs-Hj his special graiiuidt* to the Viceroy and 
thanks to the Princes and to tiv Political 1 lepartmen i, and announced that be 
would not seek re-elcciion for the Chancellorship. 

ApPUf:t:iATION OF StANPISO COMMITTKn's LaROUR* 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur move! : “This ChambcT records its appreciation of 
the work d^)ne t>y the Stamlmg Cuminittee and its grautude for the service* 
rendered by Their Highnesses who belonged to it.” 

The Maharaji said that the Standing Committee had to tackle the mo*t 
momentous problems and had proved themselves fully worthy of the trust 
reposed in them. He added : ‘ Tliey have shown their capacity to deal with those 

queSLions in a manner thit ni i v well entitle them to be called constitutional 
lawyers. The Committee found time to investigate thoroughly and prepare 
and discuss such vital questions as naramouutcv and ceremonial hoiioura. 
I am sure we are gratetui lo know irom the v'’iceroy‘s speech and Irooi 
the Chancellor’s report that good progress was made in the diaoutsiont 
held. The speeches which have emerged from the B. T. 0. tad mpieiMlf 
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on •afepfimd^s. which nil of us are so very anxious to secnrc, are all the 
outcome of thctr carneHt labours for rhe whole Order of the Pririccs, bi« and small 
and we shoo Id be fndmi' ir> our duty, if wc Wf*re not to express our sente of 
jrratitude to them. It was forrufiate that at this period, in th‘dr history, 
represffitatKes of [ridifin Rfatr s should have consisted of such s. Itt- ss and patriotic 
men. tic mentioned ainonjr their coii'^rruciivc fontrihutions. Hcttlemeat on delicai;e 
puramountcy and c<*n‘nionialH. 

The resolution was adopted unauiiuouHly, 


Work at thi: Li:A(in: of Nations 

The Chonrrlloi iioxt pre-ienlcd the report of Oewiin At.dul Homid who rrpreient- 
ed tlio biHlen III t le ant «C'<si(.ri of ilie I^.»eiie of Xaiioiis. The ChBiieellor thonRht 
ft ^ c-tabliMhf'd, that oiip of the Ministers micht represent 

the fc..iaMB and hopp'd it w he followed, hut eertain points wttuld have to be 

clesr. d up in lie- rfpr.*s*uit at ion of Staten by Mmistf'rs. He nutved a vote of thanks 
*Ai appr.natt.ui of th^* v^rv eroditable manner in which Mr. 

Abdul Hamid had inmiiiird Ijirnsflf as their n-pr^'t^enlative, 

Tlie Mahiirrjfii (tf Bif:i}ier Sftondfd the re^'oluuon, Hf‘ was plea‘‘fd to see 8 
prceedent oreatcii ainl allh'Uitrh there mit:ht he some points to he settled further 
m tins eoimeefnm. he iiad j/reat pleasure m seconding the motion. This was 
unanimou'ily pa‘<sed. 


MA'ibs r)i:rj:<. \'nnN to K. T. C'.—Bhopa i/'- Stati:mj:nt 
rhe NaiC'ib vf Bhnfml then presei.ted a statenvnt n’vnnviiiL^ the work performed 
by the C ruimbtr*' i« pr» s- nttvi s at the Ufuinfi 'iablc ( 'oiiferenee. At the outset 
he rend the foilojviuL^ ine-HaL- r-^Mveri from Hi^ Jliuhnesh the Mabaraja Gaekwsr 
who was the luider of ih- ir I)eh Ration in England 

I j Hifcjh fusses Hie serMunl SfNsnui of the Rf>und Tahle Confertuire wfls bdd in 
Tj* year ( hvifi^r to rny ill-lnabh 1 was nr.t idle to trke a full part in it- 
ni« Highness the Naw)if> of Bhnpul as ( 'h.nnrelhir of thf Biipefs Tliambrr had to 
place and rjo the whole Wf>rk f^r whi' h we eaiinot lhr.nk him too much 
>N 'th these few word*. I commend to Yc ur Hi>:hnes-es the Ht itort drafted by His 
Highness the NawabSaheb”. 


The Indian States I )el» ijation to the Round Taiiie Ct^nf'T' iice was rnlnrced by 
nomiiiittnut «if I lu ir Hl^.;h»l«>‘^^•^ of Indor' , ('uieh and Kiinnrf lia'a. tin* Rains of 
Kon>8 and Sarila and n r« pr^^M.iativ c fr-un Tra v»ne( uf. His Hi^dimss the Mnharaja 
of Kashmir wiio was nnfnri neat’ Iv not able to be pr«''*<nt at the Conference v^as 
repteSented hv C^olonel H,»k!.ar, while Nuwah Liaqat Hyat Khan aehd us sulstitutr 
i eiegaie Pt His Hiuhn ‘.-.s of Patiala wh>> was also unable to nttt iid the C'onfercnce. 

1 he I'Mlcral r*irncrure tomniitoe wa*i sumnnoofl to meet in Ivnidon on the 7th 
of S*'pietnte*r ()ur ref>i es. utai ien on the ('oinmiitee wa** s’. rentthenf d by the 
addni vn on l.ieii H'^dmesv^'s tji». Maharaja of Baroda, the Maharaja of Rewa, the 
Maharaja Kaoa of Hliolpur. ami tin* Ch’t'f of Saiurb. 

The eonirnitt. e inel n in Sp Janx^s a Balnee under the Chairmanship ol 
Lord tjtto key. (dwiiii: to ill-hejilth IBs Hvihoesa Maharaja riaekwar was noi able 
to take part persunatly in ih<' detaile<l work of the ( onffr^nee throughout and his 
pla'C in the CornmoPe was taken hy his Minist.r. Mr. V. T. Knshnumachari. As 
the (. hancellor of the ( haud>er of Ptincas, I was iherifure entrusted with the active 
leadership of the Hefc^aiion. 

Your HiKhnt*H..,. S have bton kept fully informed through the wetkiy bulb tins 
issued from iny office of the work done by your i>ehgalion in 1/uidon and there- 
fore It iH hardly ne<'esK,ir\ f,>r me to allude to it at UnjLrth. The programme put 
^fore the hederal Sirueuire ('ommittie by the L>rd Chnncellor was to fill in the 
details of the scheme adtiml^ratiai last year, eapTially in regard to the composition, 
character and powers of th’* ftvieral legi.shdure, iht; composii i(>n and responsibility 
Of the federal ex’-eunve. tin' allocaiiou of tinaneial reKourees to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the constitution of the f'^upreuio Court and the definnion of ihe sab guards 
necessary in tfj^p iransipon period in the adniinistra ion of the Army, Exttrnal 
Anairs, and other tVown sul'jefMs and in the maiittenanec of cndit and currency, 
^regard to the Federal LeciHlature it wa« our unanimous vii w that both the 
tdiarabers should have co-ordmaie authority in every re^ipcof. that there should 
he uo difTrjmce in powers between the l"pf>er and the Lower House and that in 
caws of dmereiice which cannot be resolved by the ordinary methods of reference 
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ChumberB Bhonld be convened. The mBjorlty of 
• ' of the infnrmil 


by the 
' of tbf' F» <^era\ 


back, a jofnt aeesion of the two - , , . . < 

onr Delcgafion nfroni^^lv urged in the terme of the renoluticm of the in 
Conference of Princi'H hvU\ in Delhi prior to the f«ee«ionB of the Chamber that rnc 
Upper Hoiipc should condst of 250 members muf that vro should be 

per rent of the scHtp, while (he Ixiwer House nhoiild cotisMt of member! a nu 

the Stflfes should receive .1 I 'd per cent. Unfortunately, on the question 
Upper House, it m bs impo-^sible to seeiire unanimity nnu)ng ourse ves ii 

Btateg expressed w ilh emph.iHis the vh w that the Tapper Hoime Bhonld 
and compact l.'odv. The Committee ultimately reporltti in a WO 

200 members and* allotted to the Statf-s K) scats on [be basis of Kl per 7*'^: . 

As soon as this report was piihlisln'd I wrote t*> tht' Lord ( hancf’llor t ie ‘ K 

letter drawing ati' iifion to the res dution of tin* cliainber and refjues ng 
Mfljcsty'a (iovf'rnnient to take no it revocable de<*iBion on this point . 

’■A« anticipated, there has In-on rnnsidcrable iltssatisfaction expressed 
PrinccR ill liulin nimiif tli'- |irop"Snl ciHiiiiini'il in ihr liiini rcjinn c, , , 

eini.-hi.ot'oiiimiit. I- ihm III.' i.iimrri.'nl Bimiplli nf itin rqir.-^cninti'W of the 
in the UpTur Ct'ami.cr shmihl be linotcd to su. 1 have 

cnblf s from India prcs-iintj me to ftir at lea''! 12,) Heats in tlu' I I'b’ ^ trifh 
I undeiBtnnd that H b IliLdimss the Maharaja of Ibkam-r ha«. in (mnsultation witn 
manv of his hr tin r Pniiec** in India, cabhal ymi cxprexsing the same opun * j 
“I that thf're is much f/rf‘atcr chan -*' of the haicial proposals being 

by ft lurccr number of SiaOB, if a lanr- r number of seuts than is at 

li .avfl lahio fer disf nl)ufi.>ii atm>M;:-'t tliein. '>u will rem(‘"iib- r t hat in ih< . ' . j 

’•self I pfinte iout ihil the t^'iam m t <»f PnnccK ha 1. after full cot, nideration. instructed 
its renres' nfat ives »<» ‘n*cure at baist pj.n seata in the Upper House. , ^ 

“You were go -d enough to a^Mirc n*> that >on will perK .nal y undi rtako to s<v tn^ 
the CoDPtitul romd (Tinirjviitet'S ut ec«Hary for the niaintcnauee of the rights o \ ^ - 

will be iucof poriited in du- new ( 'onstitunon, 1 ameonfHbnt that we •' 

matter taff Iv in vour handiS with th.e a-'Siiraijee that wh' n the time comes, ini 
will be consulied an i th nr ini(*re^ts will bf‘ fully prot<'elid. , 

“I am empbfinisn g iheHc points only bfvaiHe 1 am anxiou*^ to secure * . 

U which ♦ merge fiom iln il’scii^^sion at (}i<' tVmferencc, the 

the lvllbr^ and the thnarnment of India. VMnUt 
IS Hnxi.MiB to m tke the ('ot,fer- nec a siicee^s, it naturally 
attfudvs the greaiesr imponaiiee to the sovert ignty and independenc'e ,if thft 
And it wjd, befoii givtng ii« tiual <-on*^ent, <xarna)e the consltt ut loiiftl P 

resulting from the ( onfeivnee pnmanly with a view tu see bow f.ir tlic leg oma e 

intereR'6 of ad tin S'ates have be* n fully ‘^af* guardid, and how far i ja 

possible, without inlerfermg m their internal alfairs to draw up ”.*1 cc 

Fedf^rnl CongMiutn'ii whnh would guarantee and Heeiire to them tneit .*'* »*, 

through the generaiionB that arc to conn*. In order, therefore, to obtain ttie wiuw 
posable measine of agreement among the Rulers nf tin* Statis apei lal > ni irin 

Slates and to Btrentrthen the hands of thos** of us who d* Bire to help 
of an All-India Federation. I r. cpn st you to give your kind and sympthetic conm- 
derat'on to the points to which I have drawn attention in this letter. 

■‘f should v.rv mmh like to have a quiet talk with >ou Home time 
Prime Minister rnakes Ins declaraiioi., and would do so w'lH‘tu‘v,T it is eoiivcnieut to 
you, I shall be out of London for one day, on Tuesday, the 21th instant. 

In the Federal Ministiy rcpr( Rentation of Stat(*s will he Becurrd by a conititu- 
tional convent.oM. B*-id.*H. tr i- dear, that if one-third of the total "'f*? 

in the Low*r H< n-e is to be rdiotted to the States, they will foim sm h a compact 

and powerful bodv ns to c sure to the Srat.s an adequate share in 

administration. Tin- fact that the Upper H-use in whieh we shall have f ^ ^ 

repnerntstion will he co-ordmate tn authority with the l^wer House would tend to 
^ • ■ .f_ Government. On this r)Oint. \nur Utghneit!^ 

of the States were adequAtety 


propo*t,,!fe which ♦merge 
support frd.v among 
the Chnmb'T of Urine 'S 


ftrengthen our posiiion in (he tioveinment 
R-pr^t ntatives are fully Hutisficd that the interests 

protected. . . _ i j » 

Tne question of Federal Fmance was explored by 
the Debgation was represented by Sir Akhar Hydarj .. - 

Hftksiir and Mr. V. 1. Krishnama hnri. Even bc’fore the matter was referred W 
A tPmmittee, wc had made clear timr no scheme of ftdernl finance will l»e |h! 

to u« which (1) included any proposal of direct taxation of our ™ 

Federal Government ; (2) dfid not Abolish the. tributes now boiug paid by aoroa 


ft Sub-t'ommitlee on which 
Sir Mtrza Iftmail. Colonel 
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Stfttcfl and tiiko into ronaidfiration the aHsi^nnicnts of terrilory in view of payment 
J)y othcra. 'J’hr rcporJ of the Cornniitfee while j^enerally aet'eptin^ our principle 
^'•KKysted a corporation fax rh h Roiircc of Jo*deral revenue. Ab thin proiiosal wafi 
not in conformity with our viow that no direct taxation Bhould be extended to the 
States, our I)clc)^ation opjiosed it in th(! Federal Structure (Jornmiiiw. Some* 

niombcrs of the 1 )e|f«^;*tii)ii also held the view that it was not possible for their 
Stales to accept or rei<‘ct the I’rdcial Struciiire Conimittee's proposals until (a) the 
lull implications of tin; financial ])rop<)^als were worked (»ul and made available to 
them and (b) an einjuiry was be^oin into tin' pcndin^: ^‘ases of an economic 

charactfT bcfw’c<*fi the* Stales and the (Toverninent of India. 3'hese two principles 
have now Ins'n acecpftd and the Prime Minister^ final statement on behalf of His 
.Majesty s (iovcrfiment conlained the anuDunccmeiit thaf Commiiiees for the.Be 
purposes Will !).■ ajipoini.-d as early p-M'.ililc. d’hor^e T*. nnmil lees hH\e now 

arrived in India and are cneayrd m ilie d'-taiied cxaniination ot ‘'Ornc of the 

'luesfion- niis<‘d =.y fb^’ Ibdcp’ation 

Pro; f; \\ F« »ri; i 

1 be 'jUesiion ol the ftd-'r.d F nirt whi -h we alway- <'insi<ierrd to tjc essential 
in the intcrePts of the Suites had not been discussed at the last session of the 

Conference. ()nr {Merit of wa- that the I'ederal jiide iary should h** established 

as the join! conrt of flm ( 'row n and the ><at'S derivin'^ its jurisdiction by delega- 
tion both from ili* (’rown and th* '^'afrs and it ‘•hould h:i\e exclusive and final 
luThonty to deal w n fi <|!icstions r.lafin;^ to tin.* inf erfuvdation of the <'onstitution. 
'I'mfro’/er'^y bewceji u.oi*' of ih.> r'cd«T.ai ion and between the Stales and the 
ratlerat c in. I h* pi’ ijii^il lhai t!i- )-. >ho:il<l li ' apjieals from the Federal Court to 
the Privy c 'un t w < ; ejij' i-.d by u- i.n the erouiid that ‘■nch appeals will 
(Onstitute an intrinLieincijf oi onr ‘fu t'rcifznfy. 

tin h imporiant , it was n(‘ces'<ary that tin' 'states Celrgation should 

have at its di'.p^isal exp -rt ad\a c as the ijnestion- w’hich aro'^c in connection 

W'ltb the I oderal Court were of a technical (diararlcr. Therefore, after due cn<']Uiry 
i engaged tbc servi- es ol iwo eminent con-t iluiioiiHl lawver.s, Mr. Upjohn. K. C. ancl 
lb* U iin'nle Cyril Ascjunh, whose coun-c! and advice 'were taken bv me m regard 
to these and other (jn*stions. 

The plenary sr^mons was held on th*- Jmh of Xovc-inber. d’he {loint of view of 
the Sime" was {ur f<irward by many r-{>cakcis. niore c'^^pecially by His HighnesB 
tbc Mahanio (if Cuieb. tin* Pro-Cnancellor and the Rajas of Korea' and Sarila and 
iiy myself. 1 he policy of Mis Majesty s (Jovernmenf in regard to India, and the 
{UOjM^snls in regard to fuuirt* work were aiunmnced by the Ihime Minister in his 
•'pec'ch on tin’ Ist of Hcccmhei. ft affirmed in unequivocal terms the decision of 
th« Xttlional ( io\ ( riiment to pursue the ide i of an .All-India Ftxleration with the 
Svateg eonst it lit iug an integral |)arr of it. and to make tediral Kxtsuiive respooBi- 
hle to the Legisiatur. . hubj -et to important safeguards in relation to the Army. 
ICxtermd Pidicy mid Pinuncjal Cri'dit. ihe outstanding details in regard to fran- 
chise. limince and the elaims of tin* State:', would immeduitciv he enquired into by 
expert Fonmiitt<es .ippmiitcd by His Majesty'.- (JovfTument presided over by publn 
men from KuLlami. Phe work of theS(‘ eainmittees will lie co-ordinatixi by a small 
and n'pro.senlative ii(xly i h-won trom among the members of the Round Table- 
Conforenee. When their ra'portN have been suhmittevl and examined. His Majesty'', 
(lovernmimt [>ro)H>s(’ to summon the whole Conhrenee to review the conclusions.* 

far as the States are coneerned, the Prime Minister's statement accepts the 
fact that the allotment of seats among themselves is primarily a domestic concern 
for the States and their Rulers ft is not necessary. I hope, to emphasise how 
great n responsibility rests on us in having thus undertaken to settle this question 
to the satisfaction of all legiiimate interests of Indian India. Failing an agreement 
among us. the only alternative wouUl be to refer the matter to an expert Commiitc<’ 
appointed by the Crown. 

During the whole period of our w* rk in England the Indian States' Delegation 
met regularly and workevi as far as possible as a unitr'd team. Our regular dlseus- 
siona proved helpful in ri'conciling ditVertmt points of view and in many eases in 
reaching an agreement among oiirs.lve«. Wo were thus generally able to spe^ 
with one voice and what was of cijual importance, to preserve a complete under- 
ataodiog among ourselves. It is true that on some questions hke representation in 
the Upper Chamber, we were unable to secure unanimity of views hut thoae minor 
48 
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differences did not in any manner affect the spirit of general harmony and of 
friendly co-operation that marked our work as a «ich‘gat ion. m 

III this connt'ction, I would he failing in my du«y if I did not pav a tribu-e 

' '' * leader. Ihougn In 


His Highness the Maharaja Ga.^kwar of Baroda, our rcsDcctcd loader. Though in 
indiffer*Mit health His Hignncss kept hmis**lf fully informed and gave us the beneiil 
of hiB valuable advice and weighty support, I should not tilao omit lo mention ne 
invaluable help which me Delegation received from the other Princes and .Minister 

Colonel Haksar also worked ns .Secretary General lo the States Delegation and 
Mr. Panikkar, Secn-tarv to the Chancellor, was as before, Secretary oi our Delega- 
tion. Their zeal and energy left nothing u> be desired. Our thanks are due to them 
also. 


Third Day--3l8t March 1932 

QrCSTION OF PaRAMOI'XTC V AXO CFltFMOXlAI.^ 

The Chamber resumed its session to-day and sat for an Iioiir. Jhc \ letroy 
presided. , . 

The Maharaja of Alirnr moved : “The (diamber of I’rim i- plaet"' on it'eord ilf' 
sincere thanks to His Excelleiu'y the Vieeioy for having taken up with llis 
nass the Chnneellor, and the repi\‘S(Mita(;ves of the Chamber tie* (iin-stioiis of laia- 
inountcy and ceremonials, ih*' early settlement of \\lneh is of vital iniporiatice 
to the Slates and to the (.^hainber of Print***'' and its (‘:irnt'.''t Iv'pe that tliey will be 
disposed of salisfaetorlly at iln* oarlie-'t poss bie moim*nt 

I’he Maharaja of Alwar said that lln* qm*stion was fuiuiarneniul and lay at the 
root of all the questions that had hitherto cropped nj) befori' ih* Chanibi r. All the 
other questions would be considerahlv simplifi.d onei* this was seiih'd ^ question 
had loominJ large smec tin* late Mt. Montagu came out to India. He add'-d : 'I am 
glad to Say that after nearly ten years, the (post ion lias now eorm* t(* the fore ami 
taking shape. It is on the setilemenf of this (jU*‘stion that a gtt'id deal of 
future (lepeuds. We could enter the P'deration wi'h a easier mind if tiiis is solved. 
The Viceroy has viewed our ditheulties vmy hympathetu-allv and bmad-minaedly. 
(applause). We want n eh'ar c.vposuion of out mutual }»o.sition. which while ihey 
may be clearly under^toocl betwe.-n ourselves in our mmd. reijuite to ly eleand for 
the outside, nnim'ly, what is our po^i^l on Yjs-a-vls the Crow'n, vis-.i-vis the Briltsh 
Gorernmeut and the Indian Sf.'ites. 

“dimilarly regarding eeremonial.s, our < trder lays e<aisi<l»'ra)de .'s'less on Un* solu- 
tion of the question and we are most grattfnl to the Xheeioy f"r the expedinou^- 
and sympathetic manmr in which Ills Kxfclleney has dealt witli it. (a))plause). 

The Maharaja of Alwar ]mid a trihiitt* to the imlefaligahlo energy shown i>y the 
Chancellor in advocating their cause (iipplaiis*-) and said that once the results wert 
flually known they would have reason to he I'ven more grateful to the \ ieeroy. 

The Maharnja e/ Kolhapur said that, the Vie(*roy had stated very lucidly in hts 
opening address the eorresjionding dutus which were implnd in the relationship 
between the Faratnontit i’ower and the fndian btates. He emtiiuued • ‘Tf ihobc 
duties are ahvays borne in mind by our Grder. the (juestion ol I^iran ntutev wid 
present very few (Jiflieuliic-s and it »vill si u'iighth(*n the position of the Pnnecs 
under the treaties and remh'r entirely unnecessary the eflei'tive protection of the. 
Crown”. He thanked the Xheeroy for the delininon given in general terms. 

The Maharaja of Mayurhhanj paid a Irihute to the solicit ude Bhown by the 
Viceroy. He was glad that the relations between the Crown ami the States would 
remain unchanged. Though they stood at the parting of the ways and Constitutions 
might come and go, they would ever lemain loyal to the King Emperor. 

The resolution of the Maharaja of Alwar was passed unanimously. 

Vie Viceroy thanked their Highnesses lor their charming speeches. Ihe Viceroy 
said that he had for long felt that tfn-se questions should he <*leHrt*d up, but the 
resolution was a little pp ujalure. “We have neither finished our discusflion with 
regard to Paramounicy nor Ceremonials. But I am very grateful to Your High- 
nessei for taking things on trust. 1 shall do all that 1 ean to bring nl)Out a 
factory conclusion — satisfaetory both to Your Highnesses’ point of view and that 
of the Crown (applause). The Muharaju of Alwar has referred to my having dealt 
with th« queation of Ceremonials so expeditiously. But let m« say that since 1 have 
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been associated with your Chancellor as the President of this Chamber, he has 
bombarded me with (|UCHii{jnH relatinp; to Paramountry and Ceremonials (laujrhter 
and applause). B it I am a much older man that His Hiifhnesa and have not the 
power of rapidity which Ik; huII has. But I am j^lud to say that I shall continue 
to do my best in the joint intercHts of the (Town and the Indian States. 

States' Dkijii^atiox ro II. T. C. 

The Muhara/i/ oj Punnet iifixt movtrJ : ‘‘That this Chaml)er places on record its 
sincere appivciat ion of the servtcis to the cause of the States rendered by the 
Bidian States' J)clc;;ation in ad vocaiint; tlunr just claims at the R. T. C. This 
(ii^hambcT desiits to accord its ^'ratiiudc for the seniimlous manner in which its 
representaiivcs adlicred lu tlv; mandate e;iven by the resolutions of this Chamber.’’ 

The JU(iJta*‘aja af I\tnna paid a tribute to the (Jhanrellor who led the deputation 
and to the veteran Pnnec, the Maharaja of liikuner. As the result of the Confer- 
enct?, avenues of a<lvan<*e had iieen certainly cleared for further projxrcss towards 
I he ^oal of a j;r. a»er indui. Uufort imai^ iy. a cr(*at deal of misunderstandinpr had 
been created by iirnnform(*d cntieism of th«‘ idea of ( ’onfc deration, as it was sup- 
posed to l)(‘ direet(*d a;:ain'>f th-' id-‘:i of a Feleration, !)ur tip' suspicions had been 
now removed bei the {oxpre-!s purpose of the (’onfederat ion iilca was to brinf( 

the PTleration ^^tdl nearer to reali/at ton. He thanked the Ituler of Dholpur for 
his work at the B 1'. ( '. 'ire <*ontiMiP (l ; Tntil a f^ vv days at^o it was thought 
that a Hchi'^ni liud b '-m cr' .ifnl amon^ (In' Order of Princes, but with incessant and 
genuine cirorts, we are in a ha}))>y po'^ttion to-day of beine iiuanimoiis on all these 
jn3int>^. and aic able to present a united p nnt of view before oiir friends in Bridsh 
India and in Brirain. “( .\ p|)'ause). He said tlia^ flic scheme of Federation had 
been dra\vfi up, only iti outline-, but added : 1 am sur<'. with their past record of 
success. \\c can lely upon otir delegation, to carry on the task to a successful 
termination m the romiiur year." 

Finally’, he said that the Motherland was parsing through inomeiitons times. 
One false kfep nuglu do harii'.. H*' also thanked the MtnisrtTS who worked on the 
various Jt T. committees and did great strvice to the cause of the States. 

Ttie lial-r "f \\\ifthnn(jr seeondetl the resohuion. and complimenred the Chancellor 
for his enthusiasm ami em rgy combined with sagacity and wisdom. 

The re.solution was pas-,e<l uuanimoiisly. 

The Chanrdno- (hanked them tor the prai-t' given to them for their humble elibrts 
in lh«» disidiarge of w li.it was after all their duty ami trust. 

d'he (Tiancelior {ilaeed belore tin- ('liamber the reeomtm>ndalions of the Standing 
(’ommifte*’ in rc^.trd i i (he question of ae(jui^ltio^l of non-rcsidenr ial pro|>erty in 
British India i»v Pie Unlina Princes and Ch'efs. He gave a history of the Question 
-prcad over the ]iisr twelve years and said : ‘T am triad to -ay that an agreed scttlo- 
iH'-nt had been re.iehed. Tin memoranduni pl.ua'd before y<ut represents the result 
01 oiir di- -UNS ons, Ir c(meedtjs to (he PiiM<-es the right of acquiring non-residential 
pr^.p^Tty wohout th*' pri'vi ous consent of the Covernment of India except in case of 
trunKfcr by mortg ige. It also com-rdes the principle of iicqui-iition of non-residential 
property in the name of any other person. Ah our points have been considered, T 
recommend'd that the summary may be gencr*illy a'cepted and thus allowed in our 
President's happy phrase to attain Nirvana. (Applause). 


Fourth Day— let April 1932 

Tin: SrATHs and Fr,i*F.nATtoN 

Both the Princes (,’hamb r and the galleries were crowded when the sitting 
of the (Chamber was resumed to-day under the presidency of the Viceroy. The 
Ohancellor, His Highness the Xaicab of Bhopaf moved what he said was the most 
important resolution of the session which ran : — 


’‘With reference to this resolution ‘‘TV/c £’to/io//H'sP’wrofe “The Eleventh Annual 
SeasioM of the (Chamber of Princes was opined this Monday. March 27th 
by the Viceroy ; and on this occasion the Rulers of the Indian States 
have reaffir ed th^dr intention — originally expressed some two years ago— of entering 
into an All- India Federation with the British Indian provinces. The suostantive 
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"This Chamber doclares that the JSlates will join in the All-Iniliii J-'edoration on 
the assumption that the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them the 
follow'inp: jiuarantces. 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be tauboilied in the const itiit ion ; 

(b) That under the constitution their rights arising from the treaties or satiads 
or enj^agements remain inviolate and inviolable ; 

(i ) That the sovereignty and internal indei)endenee ol the States remain iutaet 
and are preserved and fully re-'peeted. and that the obligations of the thrown to the 
States remain unaltered : 

To seeiirc this end. the Chamber authorises ik representatives further to carry 
on negotiations in aeeordanec with the mandate given to tlu'.m at the informal 
meetings of the Frinees and retain'^ the right to examine tin whole eonslitution in 
its completed form and the draft liill before the linal ratiliealion l>y the Chambci 
and by each individual State. ' 

The Nauab of Bhopal, moving the resvilmion haid tliat the ddl'erences 

in their ranks had been liappily eom]>nHed, thanks to the noble etioils i}f the Maha- 
raja of i\itiala ]>rine'itndly , and the work of tluar loyal ^Ilnl"'ter^ (a]>])iause). 

The Chanecllor. taking a rtsrospeel of the eonstiluiioiml said tltai under 

the Act of 101 0, the Simon oiniuission eanie. Its reeoinmendations w«-nt Bonn* way, 
though not far enough, to remedy tlie prineipal d* leet^ of the Ae! ot TdlO. Ht^ then 
rapidly reviewed the developnnmis of the lelalions of the States with the Chown. 
For a matter of fifty years, from IMK) onwards the lh'lti^h <»ovi'numnt begun to 
develop their Indian posse-^sion. 1 his de\elojmunt ttaided to over-shadow political 
'obligations. “W'e protested' , tht‘ t'Panei llor eontininal. ‘ often mildly. sometinK*", 
from sheer anguish loudly, but our jirote.^'ts w» re all against infriiojemenl of one 
part only of our rights, namely luditica!. In (>ur igiruaine we did not then 
realise how our fiseal and linanna! riglil- had. at the ^aln^ ti '.e, been adversely 
aflfeeted. In H'tlT. wt* urged that we inu'>'t have an opptuiuniiv of di^ulHslng 
uiattei'b which touched our vital inlercbts. The end ut another d\s'ade found oui 
position even worse than before, and we sueee'iled to tin? extent of obtaining an 
investigation. These led to the formulation of certain dicta wbuli wo* were unable 
to accept. My review of the ])asi is not being made in any nnfii* ndly spirit, but 
rather to show Low the lucscnt position has been u ached. Your Highnesses arc 


passage in this week's resolution runs . ’This Chamber deehiies that the Indian 
.'States will join an All-India Fed^-raiion on th*' a'^siimption tint the* t 'rown will 

accept the responsibility of guarautccing lo tlu'm llm i y .sab g« lards. The 

resolution then goes on to lay down the conditions ihaf the saft^iiards shall be em- 
bodied in the new All-India Federal ( 'onsiitiitiuii as an iiiicgra! parr of it : that all 
existing trcati{*s. sauads ami other obligations ngnlafing llnirclaiion between the 
•States and the Crown shall remain inviolate ami inviolable . :ind the lighiH ot intei- 

nal sovereignty shall remain untouched. In one sen^-c the m w n^solntion goes fur 

ihcr than itvS predreessor inasmuch a.s it is expressed as a declaration' instead of 
of a mere statement of opinion in regard to ilm probable action which the ttiates 
might be expected to take individually. Tht; Htates have now dtlinii.-ly pledged 
themselves to federation as a body. At the same tnin* the conditioiiH and gUa^Hnioes 
as rc-s.ated are un com promising and comprehensive. If the States wcie really ti> 
stand on the letter of these conditions in jierpt tnity, ili* AH -India ldd( ratioii of the 
future might find its life and growth ami movennmt seriously cramped but perhaps 
this is not a very formidable practical clanger. The greal thing is that the Princes 
should have made up their minds definitely tn 4*ntei the Federation. d'he liisiories 
of other federations show that at the moment of taking the decibion to merge their 
separate existences in a larger whole, the federating Sfftt(‘s are apt to insisl upon 
their State rights very jealously ; but that in jiroeess of time the logiv of the facts 
impels them to modify and even waive th(‘sc jealously fireserved rights of their own 
volition. For, a Federal Union, onee sucecsHnilly cstabliBbed, becomes a living thing 
in itself, which changes and grows and carries its ])artH and organs along in tie 
movement of its own life. Thus, on a long view, the Indian Frinees’ resolution, 
taken as a whole, is not unsatisfactory, w'hile on a short view it is highly opporiiioe 
as a fresh practical step towards the goal of Indian self-government, ft is particu- 
larly important, of course, that as many such steps as possible should be taken 
at a time when the Government of India is having, unfortunately, to pursue a dual 
policy of simaltancous constitutiooai advaucc and administrative repriSBiond’ 
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aware of the re-aHumiuj' uttitiuli' of the Viceroy and, for iny pari, ihiouuhout the 
year I hare held the ollice of Chaiieellor and m >rc particularly (lurii)^,^ my visit to 
Kiigland, the conviction wan borne in upon n» ’ thaf. wharever m ly have happenea 
in the pa'^i, in the irnmedutn future, a n^w chapter in the hi-<iory of the 
j^ointr to be written and that they can nafcly bclie\e that, in the future, they will be 
irarnunc from any oneroacrnnenl upon their treaty ri;.^his. and that their eooiioinK* 
intorentH will be fully fiiife^rnarded. 

“The main poHition we have created a.T tlic re'^nlt ol the li. 1. C- is as follows. 
(Jur (lyiiaHlic niattern must rt main tlu' care ot the Crown. ( )ur iuti'iuai anairs 
mUHt remain feyond interference from any (juarter. t)ur treaties <)r lutjomemcutB or 
.sannads must !)•> lip'rally respeeled. 'Idiere mn^t be other ucec-s iry ‘■afe^aiards 
ombodied in the coimtituf ion. (iiven tb«*se guarantees, we shall for matters a^t'-eu to 
be of common coiu’erii, join the All-India 1 im itut inn in tlie eenfuli lO belief that 
this asHOciation with the HritC'h India wall tie for th** common hcnebl and that ca'm 
party will rccf'ive broad }u-!fic<* form the otlmr and that then will be utter absence 
of mutual najjftrinii am.l curpirifji, criticism. 

“It is naiural that, when ibalitij: with a i]m‘*'i'm ol such uniiinit ude. \ our 
Hii^hnesses fdionld have some anxi«ty. Ttr-rmalls, I am convinc'd that with the 
nceeflsary tniaranlei-,-; '•seiuireil. an .All- India F* dcraiion will be entirely to lon advan- 
inire. In proof of ibis, I should hke to iiuilc Ad nr lli^dira.S'-i s attention to th« 
fact fhat the most Conservative Hon“.e of ConirnonH aiul th(‘ (‘on'» iw alive House Oi 
l>f»rd« did actually (ndorse the policy of an All-It dia F'deration. It must nnt be 
forp:oltcn that the Crown also has interests in India and it not to be s^ipposeo 
that It will huirfion a consfifUMon which will irnjieid own intcrc'-l and those ot 
Os friends and allure (.\ppbiii‘-ct. 

The Mfihardf^i f>l Pdtinln, second'.!);: ihc res()iuiio;* said that a!i> .-chem'. must enf'UU 
‘simultaneous and ef].*eri\'c disidiaiL'c of ttic tnjdc ob]';r iti'»ns of thy Ti inccs to iheCrown 
and to India, the sdn me of i’edcr.ition cxolwsl at the tO'^t IL i'. C did not a])pcar 
to some ft tiiem to be sn-di as tliey enuhl safely a^-cept, and liny .-puke out then 
mind even. I'heir mtcntnnis were misunderstood and ihcir m.otivcs nn-rf presented, 
Ho added ; Our disfiiilivc pr()f.U''al-' embodus! two ri'-pe-ts— 1) a ConledtTation Ol 
"'tates for the purpo-e ct l'e(l**ra(ion with lirnisl) India and tJl e-scnlnd Msfeiruards 
in addition to those piopowcd m th*- >ank* y >'djemc vital to the ^^atcs adherence 
to a Federal (kinstitut ion. These h.avc nov\ be«Mi exaunned fbspa'-sionno ly to evolve 
a common p.ilicv. I am happy to dcelai'*. unequivocally, tlmt we ivll stand nrntPo 
on the fiindarncntai ( sscntials invtiUed. We iiave eras, d tu reprc-enl didcieut parties 
and groups on the mam plank ul an All-lndu Constitu inn, ()iu iinitid pre/ramme 
18 cralyodied in the it ‘•olution. Fe<lcrat:on with tin* advlitional safe;:uar(ls Bp»al 
between us, ifi now as nnndi mine as the ( .mfedcration ei iborati d in onr di‘'CU&S'Ons 
with His ffipdincss the Mahari<)> f>l Fek.oi r. < oveu proper i^uauintet ^, we are 
prepared to loninbuie cur he.sf. Our dt‘-'ii * to maimain intact our interna] autonomy 
and cultural eiility is a-^ uatiiral a-* tin dcmac.d f..r oulcU'.l pro^ir We feel that 
under the new con'-tC iitional :irrani;cment. we cannot t'Tetii'.elv di^^ehii^o’ our oblipa 
tion to the Crown unless wc liecome parLuci-* in a Crcuier India. W <- also veeo^»'i5.«,“ 
that we Imvc a suliiiianlial st.ike in the country ami as the tnis’e-s ut 'he posterity 
of onr people, we cannot commit ourselves in matters of fundamental impDrtance, p.) 
untried and iinexplond atteiKncs unless the t'ruwn is u pariy to our parlicipatiou in 
the ucvv consiiiution, and puarantt^cs our npht^. and fjnvilu.ucs and ia capable of 
dischar^^ini; ita oliiipit ivms to us under treaties. Th^ is th** purixise of the resolution, 
it ofTers us means for assislinp the Crown in ihi' disrharj::;e of its clear pleilgt^ to 
India and an opportunity of cofubinin;.^ our stabdismir iidUn nee with the eli mcnts ui 
Briliah India, to scu ve as a barrier ai^iinsi unsteady or convulsive dcveinpmci ts in 
India and to assist towards ordered progress and ibe happim^ss of tmr pa^ple. It is 

true that rill the whole picrure is compleit-d, onr HupjMUt must be provisional, but I 

eOD^dantly hope that we shall jointly evolve a consnimional sohemo which ahall 

onsuro iodividu il an 1 du ' n preseut.iiion of all the members of the Chamber ol 

Princes, present and future, with aatisfaetory represent anon of the remaining States. 

The Maharaja of I'.itiila, concluding, earnestly anpealed ro the PrcKs and the public' 
of England and India to assist in evolving the ngnt atmosphere, so that “under the 
eonstnictive gtiidiinec? of a trusioil and tritsJ friend like Your Excellency, the 
Indian States, bringing their b st culture through a Confederal ion of Siates into the 
cultural pool of a greater India, will nuiko it possi!)!e for thi* Cnited States of India 
under the aegis of the Hritish Crown, as an etpial and boni>ured partner of British 
Commonwealth, to hold its head high among the- nations of the world. (Applause). 
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The Maharaja of Ala ar quot^'d extensively from the speech he h«d delivered within 
four djiys of the openinp; of the First. Round Table Conference, wherein 
he had visualised a United .States of India. Coinmeiiting on the resolution he said : 

“The resolution is so wide and so expheit, that I cannot believe that any of tny 
brofher-Prineos. eiih»*r inside or outside this Ohambtu*. can havi^ any misirivinp:. 
He n^called how the leaders of (he British partitas hud declurecl that the Prinecs 
attitude nv(u- Federation had revolutionised the whole issue of (Vntiid Ri'sponsibility, 
and added : 

‘‘The British (lovernment’s attitude was that, if tin' Prinees and the States do 
not join the sefn-me of Federation. Bridsh India eoiihl not ho jiiivt'n Ri'Sponsihility 
at the Ontre of any kind whatever. We would havt* Ixm'ii the tar^^et at which 
British Ii (lia eonld uini atul say it was not (he Ibitish ( biveriunent that stood in 
their way hut the Indian S ati's. and that us a result India eoidd not attain D uni- 

nif^n S’atus The resolutton you a''e t)aKHini: is of siu'h a j^o ueral (diaraet^r in ont' 

sen'^e, and of sueh a partieular eharae'er in another sense, that I ilo not think the 
fii 'st eons - rval ive need be fri^htt'tied. We have the riebt to join I'r not to join F'de- 

ration or to sec ede from it if it is ineonvenient and une(Uin» nial. I do not see vvhf re 

the difheiilty lies in Your nii^hne-s. > adoptitii: this r. ^idut nui to-day, Lot it not 
be Raid w<' stood in llie w ly of our lirothers n'a'diin^ iheir iLioal.’’ 

The Maharaiii r-/ Ka}ntrih<tht said that the re’*olnti."m was t he outeoinc of anxious 
dt'bherat i()ii and enihodiMl the wi'^Ies of tin* Priners tha’. providi'd ceiiain eonditioiiN 
were sati^:o'd, they would join the Pedtr.-ii ion. Ib'tranlinp safe^oiartls and juuantnteo 
(he tesr*]urion WU'- e\pli-'if. There were iinpiirfanf details to })-• settled, but onee the 
Jirinc'ple was ne^-apiprl, fho (b-Jads could be adjust»‘d. 

'ITu' Mahauija e/ 7’e//o said that he had mwer opposed the Id derat ion nor had 
he tniniinisad the !nlvanta;^es of unify. When at the Pound 1 alile ( 'onft'reina' In' 
^poke sonn'ulnii ildrerenily. it wa^' bee.ins(' of spe< ial r('a-'on'-. W’hen he received an 
invitatinn from the Va-ertyv to serve on the Ibutrid 'Taldc ( onltTetice, he had no 
opportunity to di^-eiiv, the matter w'th his brother Pnnee-. but since then he had 
doin» that. At the earlie'^t oj'por- miit v be sounded a note of eantion. whit'h was 
however not intctnled to opr> 0 ‘'e the idea <»1 I'cdcration. lie jirst wanted that they 
should Fettle arnonij tlnonscdv es th*’ objcetivc to be nehievui. It was laMPT to lake 
nicasinement for n rout than f(* buy a read>-made coat and tind out whom 
il would til. The British Iiidein dclec.ates tlnnnsi-lvt's aflirnn^d that the 
consi it ut 'Oil', olitaiiiiii^ in oth* r eountrns would h.»ve to be Minsiderably 

mnd’iied were they to a}»p]y tin' same to India (’ontinnnic iPs HiLdnnss said that 
bi« vif'w was that tin' const u nf ion which w.as to be d» v sed stionld snii t)! I’orieerned 
and not coniin'Omi" • the fiosiiion of enlicr Bntis}] India or ilie Imlniti t'fates. 

The Muihirnni oj >an'jh said that it wa> dotihtfnl whether, witlumt tin* (•<)- 
ofieratiOM and snru»orf of the Indian States British India would !)♦' able to av’hieva 
fantra! K' sp()nsif>)iit v. Thr* States m’lst makr* sonn* s'l, rilicc for the wt'lfare of the 
Hmnirf. He lioncd that thev wouUl heartily join ih»' I'crbrai le.n, subject of eouise 
to «ueh i-:ifeir,ij,rds, a'^ mi^ht be necessary. 1'heir treity ripdps were of vital 
ininortunce to them. Wnh a v aw to S"eurin^ safeguards and ^oiarani(‘et» ibe 

Princ'S/ n presenratives should be auibrn is-d to carry on net:or iat ’oiis, 

Tb^’ M<i/i<inr/a of Sar'/a/a Rani that the Princes of Imlia .stood united to arbivve 
pea'O'. and hoped that the picture of consiit lUion whi'n eompleted wotibi be ( xarniiied 
by their repress iitat'vos. 

The Maharaio (j[ Korea said th.at th«' political coiniitions existintr in India were 
so heteropo'nnus that it was (bflicnlt to make rapid progress. 'l'hf‘ work done lit the 
R und Table Conferenee arul af the ( ’oiisultativr* Uorrimittee bar! not been wastevl 
and they jirovid'd a useful basifl for the solid work yet to h<* done. If hmiPKl 

effo'*ts were mad" to reenneile the difl rent view poirits, he saw no reason why they 

should fail, Th' Princes upprehcnsions wen* natural, hut in view of the plcilgfw 
of Hi 8 Majr'Rtv's (Tovernrin ni to uphold their ripdits. there was no cause for alarm. 
They conhf re)y on His MajestvS tiovernment to draft u v finsiitiition which would 
fullv «af‘ guard their riirhfs and privileir,.s^ |Jp sure that they would have an 

opoortnnify to examine the drafr Bill fa'fore they were eallo<l upon to accept H. 
Fin dly he hop-'d that the Chamber wmild atand firm in nee»-pting the principle of 
F dera’ion, Hubject to Hiieh safeguardR an might be necessaiy for the protection of 
their epiyial interests. 

Tlie Maharaja of Bikaner^ winding up the dtacusBion, said that there was no 
dissenting note in the debate. He thanked the Mahiirnja of Patiala for bringing 
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about unity of iiieas. Hh would likt* to state that nothing had been settled about 
the quota of rcpresciitaiion. With the qucHiion of Pararnomiicy about the « quit able 
settletncot, the task of the Prinees entering the Fedi ration waa consid* rubly 
facilitated. He was sure that they all felt proud to make a couiiibution to the 
glory of the Fuipire. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously passed, 

Stanoini. Comm. Stuunoth Incui: A"!.!! 

The Maharaja of Paliafa next moved ; 

“That the m*fnberslii|> of the Standing CAimniittee be increased to nine, iueludnig 
the Chancellor and ihi* l*io-C Chancellor, ihc* (^norum still nmaining; five, and that 
the electnui and oiher provirtions relating to siiba ilute members be deFted.” 

The Maharaja of iVitiabi explained the ddhciiliies in caiiying out business for 
which the prcseni number wa*^ nut adequate. 

The Maharaja of Hikatoir did not approve of thi* motion. 

The Maharaja of Ah' ar said that th(* matter was neither formally nor informally 
discussed so far. Personally lie thought tin* smalh r the Committee the letter the work. 
He would pnd< r a emnmitii't' of one daiighten- ilc ^'as auihonsul liy the Jam 
.^aheb to state that he Ifhe .lain Salnlo was (vppos<fl to any in-Tear'e in ih-- 
nurnlier. 

Tfie M duiraja (jf Itikaii'T and fht' Maharaja (-f iditiala "i.jf-ettd to the views of 
an ftb-ent Kub r being placed befor** the Hou-'e. 

'I'he iMainiraja (d Alwar riled that the ( '.baiici li'-r should bo given an 

('PpornM)i' V to Helert Id-, own eommiftce. ric* resolution if actc j'O d ^^on^l only 
liamfiei the expeditious bU‘*i!U“'^. 

Atfer the Xas^ab id Pliopal haii biiiHy rrplied the r'-'-olution wrs y>ut and 
agrod lo. 'idle Maharaji of Alwar dirr^c in tug. 

Til*' C'hamber at ihi'- siaeo adiourned. 


Fifth Day — 2nd. April 1932 

The tirsi bu-me'i.-i tranr-acted to-day the election of the Chane» ii-ir and the 
Tro-Chuncetlor and the Standing ( 'ommiuee for the eoming year, Tbe Princes voted 
on ballot papei. 

luiHi iL lo KliikiN', Cua.N' i;i.i 'O: 

The Mnharofi o, -I/'- or next moved a resoltit ,< ai apjirei. ia! iiig tin' Sci'.iers (.d the 
t'haneelloi. Hi' s.ud that liie w.i\ in which the N.iw.ah ()f lihepal had acted hail 
ami/id nud eve-n iistoiindeil the speaker. l<»i' H,-^ Hig.hnr-s h ul poavc'd himself a 
past-rnas'er in llu art of ci in‘'tiUi(ion-maki HiT. He huil been able to nmovc man} of 
Iheii doubts ami his a.-'Mduoiis and di'^pas-ionate ]mlgm* nl had lu-en an assrt lo iheir 
Orvb r «t HUt h a momentous peiioii. d'h. y weie sorry that lie had tliehned to be ro- 
eleet(»d for the m .xt yiar. He had proveii to b one of iht' lu st ( *hanc« Hors. 

Tile Mahaiii/a oj'ratiala. sf,.ojidu(g the resolution, exprt'ss.d ngret that, fur 
reasvuis (d health, thr* Xavsab of llhopal was not standing for i't*-t'!eeiion : otherwise 
they would have rc-el»cied him unanimously vappiausei The Xawuib had throughout 
the year, whetiier working at the K. T. F. or on the Federal Siruciiue Commute*' 
or in India impressid them all wiih his industry and drvotioii. 

The Maharaja continued : His eoniriluitums'have been unparalleled and he will 
gn> down to history as one of the chief archireeis of the new Cousiitution of Inui». 
which may well be the greatest achievement of our time. 

Hia Highness hoped that as soon as hia health permittt^d, the N'awab of 
IJhopal would allow them to elci-i him as Chancellor for a eonsnlerably lunger time* 

The Maharao of Catch said that he could personady lestdy. from 
hia closo association with biiu ut the R. T. C., to ihe great knowie<lge and abiiiiy 
the Hulor of Bhopal brought to bear on the quesuous tu issue in the inureats to 
their Order. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir expres',ed his intense admiration for the remarkably 
efficient iiiHnuiM in which the Nawab of Bhopal had disiharg^d bis duty. Eis 
frankness, his courage and his cool manner compelled respect, while his esrntatD'fs 
and devotion, to the discharge of his responaimlitiea were exemplary. He even 
sacrificed the interests of his State for the sake of the Order. His reason for not 
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soekin" re-clcctioii was that in fnirnoBa lo his State he could not continue beyond 
:i year to hold the olVicc. Hia HiphnoRa concluded : On ihc evo of hiR rotireiuent 
from oflicc, my one wish is that his natural modesty may not prevent him from 
expcnencniij; luoLuiiid salisfaction whiidi is the reward of duty whole-heartedly 
|)erformed wiihoiu ex])('clation of praise or thou<ilii of reco^miiiou (Applause). 

The oj Bil.uucr said that knowing; the N'awal* of Bhopal more intimately . 

through the (‘lo>-''t assoeiation, than other brother Pri/iei's hi* could testify to the 
line solid work done by the Xawab. Bl.'ssod with braiii'-, untiring energy and 
great ca[)aeity for work, ihe Nawab of Bhopal had not s^ntghi <'heap popularity, 
ffe had nphi'ld the best traditions of his odlcc. He had tnrin’vl out volumes ot 
work daring the jiasr 1 ? months. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner ah) fo>k (lie ojipoitiiiiiiv to longratulale the dam 
Sahel) on his I'leetion as Chaneeilor, ‘ Vitlioiuli we lose greailv by llis llighnens 
the Nawal) ot Bliopa! not b»ing Chaneeilor again, \v»‘ g.iiii in havniL: as his sueees.soi 
a prince of sneh a ri'pntaSon and sm h solid woi k bt limii him. Hi* had borne the 

burden of respousibilitv on behalf vif his Order long befnr<' th** C'hamher came inln 

eiiRience. I also teoder bin eoiigratuiaiions on iho Silver dabilei* celebraiions 
lus reign. ' (.Vpplailst ^ 

His llighu(S^('s vj 6'7/e/o. Sanh and Kura ales joiind in adding to i , 

glowing tiibutes pakl to the .N’avvab lU’ Bhopal. ,uid tie* resolution was paHserl am* 
.acclamation. 

The A'',,' /' /'//();/(." aekiiou ledgiiig n. observt d, that all '.hat had been sa 

ivndeied fnm spreciiles.s. Ho added J Tigard this a" the proiid/'st momefil of in 

life. 1 feel 'lilt 1 hivi' only indeavoured to <Io my liuty. It is n-itanily very ei 

rouraging of A our Hig hmsse.s to reeard ileit duly us well doth. All iny ellon 
ware inspna J t'V ^^)llr Highin^-MS. .May I add whetln r 1 am Ciianerllor or nut. 

shall regard r my .sul' inn duty lo go on working n- I have done to eontmiie in; 

eo'operation with ^ o-ir H ighte's-i*'. M\ tnimble s»*rv are and shall eouiintic to b. 

;it )(>iir dispo al and command, .AIv w.ok n^ ( 'haiieidlor lias ti-w*n a joy and if 
liave willingl; ■’JkI nagiudyihgl) ib.u!*d tc* tran''fer it to ot]i»i hands, p is becuus 
of my eonfideio e lii it ir will be far more ably pertoimed by mv •^in .’ess, H 
loined the Mah ;raii of f'.ikaner m i oioTatiilatniu the dam Saheb 

.1am S mu r. - Ml-ao) , 

rs.r Lliarlt's Wat on tlien read to th** (’hamber the mtnn.igi hit by the Jam tahiMy 
who had to leave for his capital in view of the Silvt i Jubilee c lebnifion tixed 1 <»; I 
ihe 2 nd instant. I 

The Jam Snhth ;ieiiikt<l the ( iiamher for th< singtilai mark of (onfidenee shown 
to him by his election He lookiti forward with the keenest inieri*;^!. to workii g iti 
the closest assooia'ion with his friend the Viceroy. He nndf’rHtood that his chs tn n 
was a mandate imjcMng that dit]' rcnet*s were to be reeognisiM and divergent opintons 
were 10 be given a tiearnig, and that l)u«iue‘<s was to bo (anidtu fed frankly and openlv 
in the sci'viee* of thoir Orrl'T, 

Ttie Moharaid o/ Cntrl, replied lo t!ii‘ Ab'cerov s ’-}>cv cli on behalf of the < 'hamber 
H^ said thii praeti e had been lound useful in tie* past m dealinr with the point* 
referred to in the \'ieeioy‘s Hpeech. but Ibis year all the* points eilling f'T no*ie( 
had U‘en already dismssfil l)y the resolutions. He onee ag'ain aPsnr<*d His Exeei* 
lency of thiir eontidenee in him. Continning. ffis Highii* ss said that India unis' 
remain within the K npirt and must retain the Briiish eonneetion. This was ao' 
merely because the Crown should protect ih( rights of tjit'ir Order, but ficrnuse 
thl« eonneetion wa‘^ in the interest of India. 

NTf EROY's (HtbERVATlON.-. 

The (Vec/0^, replying, associated himself with all that had been said by the 
Princes about the Nawab of Bhofial and added : “I can nay, that our aaaociation 
during the year has been one of tlu' cIoseHt friciidHhip. , Applause), The Mnlmrao 
of Cufeh has expresned th^‘ hopethatHis Majesty « representative will Hh(*w inten-st in 
your Order. I am sure as far as the prc‘sent Viceroy is (‘onci rncd, the old asBOciatioDs 
of many years will make that an aeeompliBhed fact. I thank Vour Highne««»'fl for the 
courtesy and cousideratiou .shown during my first presidency of your sesshm — a 
session which may prove to he one of the most historit* add ruomentoua in the histoiy 
of your Chamber. I trust you will all return to your various States. notwithsUnef- 
ing your strenuous labours in Delhi, refreshed and reinvigoratetd by toe atmosphere 
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of our capital city, and dctenuined, as 1 am sure all will be determined, U) work 
in the future as you have always done in the past, of the good of your subject, for 
the welfare of India and for the welfare of the Empire. (Applause) 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala made a brief statement recalline how he had made an 
appeal that the thanksgiving for the King-Emperor’s recovery trom his serious ill- 
ness should take the form of a marble statue in Delhi. He had submitted his plans 
to His Majesty who had ^^raciously approved of the same. Rs. 1,10, OCX) had beNBn 
already colle<‘i<*d. Tlie original estimate for a statue in marble and red-stone, depic- 
ting the King sitting on an elephant in a howdah. with a canopy hanging above 
was £10,000, Diit the revised estimates of the P. W. 1). showed that, it would cost 
two lakhs. The Maharaja added that as the King would show better without a 
canopy the cost would be Rs. 1,70.0'-K). So Rs. GO ,000 would be required, and he was 
sure the PrincMs would n'spond to it. Uis Highness expected that the statue would 
be ready by the cold weather of lOild-dl. 

The Viceroy expressed the hof>e that, before long, they would find a very fine 
statue erected on the approved site, which would be a worthy memorial to theii 
beloved King- Emperor. (.Vpplause.) 

The proceedings of the Chamber at this stage concluded. 


The States aod Federation 

Constitution Committee’s Report 

The following is a summary of the recommendations of the Constitution Com- 
mittee of the Slates’ Ministers issued from New Delhi on the kh April 1932 

(1) Whether th‘* States should or should not join Federation. —The Indian 
Slate* ahouid join the proposed All-India Federation with proper aafeguarda to pro- 
tect their special rights and to preserve their treaties and engagements from en- 
croachment. 

If the .‘‘States j on Fcvleiatiou, sboald they do --.o collectively or individually — 
The policy of the States should be to enter I'ederaiion a.s a collective unit, but it 
should be permissible for any Stale that may so di*flire to go in individually. 

Should there In* a t 'onfereraiitin of the Siate-^ ? — The s< heme of Confederation as 
expounded and evolvtxl during the discussions of the ('ommiliw is not incompatible 
with the eHscntial plan of the Sankey Scheme. Mutable machinery should bo pro- 
v.ded for concerted] action by the .•^tales’ representatives where the interests of the 
Statt*#! call for unifetl action.* For this purpoae. the scheme of Confederation, as ex- 
|)Ounded before the otl.Ts. even indeiK*ndenily of its functions as an electo- 

ral college, a feasible and desirable basis. It is however recognised that, although 
after some experience of conjoint action, the jK^liey of the various Slates would pro- 
gressively approximate to uniformity, the (.\mfi\leraiion should, w'here the particular 
intereBts or views of individual States are eoncerned. admit of individual action. 

What, if any. are the safeguards necessary in addition to those already provided 
in the Sankey Scheme to pioteot ndequately the interests of the States in a Federa- 
tion ? — la addition to the safeguards in the Sankey Scheme. the safeguards meutioned 
in Appendix A should bt‘ incorporated in the final scheme. 

Snouid the Federal lv<*gislature l>e unicameral or bicameral ? — The majority are 
defioiiely of the opinion that a bicameral legislature oft'ers the best course open to 
the States under the existing circumstances. 

What should be the allocation of seats amongst the States in the Federal Legisla- 
ture ?-~Seata should be allocated in the Federal liegislature amongst the States, as 

as possible, on the basis of et|U.<,lity in the Upper House and of population 
in th<^ iA)wer House. The Committee, however, consider it essential, under every 
scheme of allocation, that no member of the Chamber of Princes ahouJd have 
less than half or more than one vote each in the Upper House and less than 
half a vote each iu the Lower House. 

Should the rcureseotatiou of the States be direct or through an electoral college ?— 
The election of tne States' representatives should, as far as possible, and except in 

49 
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the case of the States sending their representatives direct be, through an electoral 
college. 

What should be the list of Federal Subjects V — It was realised that the examina- 
tion of the list of Federal subjects required a Sub-Committee, the report of which 
will be separately submitted. 

Federal Executive As regards the representation of the States in the Federal 
Executive, the Committee do not recommend that their Highnesses should nsk for a 
specific provision in the Constitution. 


THE PRINCES’ CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY 


Text of Communique 

The following is the text of the statement issiud by the Secretary nf the Princes' 
Chamber on the Prinees' (\mft'reiief held in Iloinfiay from the bth to ll?th May 19.'{J : — 

The meetings of the Prinees and Ministers \vhi<'h havr- bet-n continuously held 
in Bombay since May 0. roiieliuled ye^tertl.iy ( ) with another nutting of the 

Princes’ Standing Committee. 

2. Amongst others [iresent simv the mettirif'.s cunHne'e’ed \V(Te th(' represen- 
tatives of Hyderabad. Patiala, .find nn 1 .Iiinagadh, the fetal ntirnlier of States 
represented bung over forty. 

3. His Hie:hness the ( hanerllui had asked the Pnne-s. in the event of their 
being unable te> att«'nd tin* nnatings m |)ers.>n, to depum tle-ir rrfo'esenf at ives. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the .sln)rf notha\ the Rulers of the Mati s of Bik.iiier, Hewn, 
Dholpur, Dnngarpur, Morvi. Mbuikatn'r. Banstl.e Raria aiul Saneli attended in 
person . 

4. As w'as made clear on behalf of His Highness the ( 'haru’»‘!i< ir on the first 
day, the Bombay discussions were intemlial to be siippb'inentary to and in confor- 
mity with the recent deeisions and resolntions adopted in the ('hamher of Princes 
and Their Highnesscn' Conferi ikh* in Hellii. 

5. In (he resolution unaniruoiisly [lass'd in tin* ( harnber of Prinees jn April 
1932, the Princes had deelart'd that the >tat«s nill j .in an All Ind a Federation im 
the condition that “the Crown will a'aaqn respon‘'ibility for srcuiinu to thimi the 
following guarantee s ; — 

(a) That the necessary -afecruartls will be embodied in th(' eoiiniitution , 

That under the C(ms!i’ iition their rights arising from Treat i*s or Sanads or 
Engagements remain inviolate atul mvieilabb* . 

(c) That the sovereignty and int^noil iinlejiendeneo of the .''tuteH rnnuin intact 
and are fully preserved ami fully re-peeted ami that the ohligations (d the Crown 
to the Stales remain unaloTeii 

and in ord* r to set-un- tht* samt', the (.’haml»er of Prinees. 

“authorise its rejiiesental ives fiifilor to carry on iH-gof lat tons in aeeordanee with 
the mandate given to them at the informnl meitines of tlie Ihiiiees nod retain the 
right to examine the whole eoie^i itution in ns e'.mj.leod form and ih*' draft bill 
before the final rntiTu'alion bv the Chamber and by each iiulividnal Suite.* 

0. Contrary to what has been Huge<*sfed in e*-nam quartrrs the dismissforis 
held in Bombay reveab d that tln-re was no drsire nnn h less any proposal on the 
art of any one to go back on the Dellii decision'^. On thr* olhei hand tin re waa a 
een desire on the part of the .Slates to secure a strong and >ret larger adherence 
to the plan of federation as accepted at the informal Conhrenee. 

7. For the i>rc«ervation and safety of the .Stalf^s and the niamtcnanee intact of 
their sovereignty and internal autonomy, it has all along lam held that the two 
esBcntial factors now oiitstanding which are of the utmost importance to the 
^States and which will clearly prove to be the determining factors in the dectsion 
of the great majority of the rttati's about entering the Federation are 

(1) The essential safeguards and adequate guarantee's and assurances to be given 

by the Crown by means of suppleraenlary Treaties, buttressed by (Conventions, and 
due provisions in the Federal Constitution itself in regard to (Constitutional and 
political and fiscal and financial matters, including matters relating to Federal 
Court. > . 

(2) The represeutation of the States in the 
reference to the allocation of seats amongst the 


with particular 

* inter se,. 
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8, The united sense of the meetinf^ was that the safeguards and guarantee* pro- 
posed in Delhi were adequate. 

Rr.IUtKHICNTATION ON FEDERAL LeGIHI.ATURI: 

0. As rep:ards representatioM, it was strongly felt that eighty seats for the Upper 
Federal Chamber r»‘eommended in the Rejmrt of the Federal Btriicture O^mmittee 
would in no sensfi b(‘ foutul sufheiuit in view of the impr)rtanee of the States as a 

body and for the purpose of providing their due and adequate representation, for 

which purpose the me(!nng fully endorsetl the demand put forward by the majority 
of the Indian States Delegation for I2o seats being reservc'd for the States. 

10. With still greater ernphas s insi‘itence and unanimity, whi<‘h was not confined 

only to the Hinall States but also inelmled several important States, the liorabay 
meeting Hupp(»rted the decision arrived at by I'heir Highmss^^s in Delhi for equal 
individual rcpri'sentation in the Upper Fedi'ral House, i. e., one vote for each Biate 
whi<'h iH a mcnilier of the < 3iarnb<T of Princes in its own right and such additional 

Stales as may be found qualified und<T th<‘ existing tests for admisison to such 

membershif), leaving a sullicierit margin for the collective representation of the other 
States and the IcssiT uiiils of the Indian States territories which are not members 
of the Chamb'T. 

11. This subject occupied the greater part of the time and attention of the Con- 
ferern'e in Rombiiy and IMural representation did not find favour amongst the mem- 
bers pr(S<‘rit. 

li WhilMi it was realised (hat there mu^t neecssanly be degrees of importance, 
the Rombay disni-M.uis revealed ^tro^g opfiosition to and resentment at, certain 
attempts ti, make (b^tinctions and to d-Togate from the sovereigftty and detract from 
ltn‘ dignity and st im-. and th*- relative importanci* of the States by elassifying them 
as iniporoint, inednnn, smaller and smallest Sta’es. 

lb His Higlirnss tin- liubr of lihopal. the Late t'haneellor of the Chamber of 
I'rinct's, his already otfietally contratli- t-'d the ineorre. f ai)d unauthorised report 
after the li'.' of t le* ’{lumber of Princ> s in Delhi to the eff-et that the 

1‘rinceH hid appoimel an a / //a- ('oinmittee to go into the question of a unicameral 
versus bicain* r d I'e leraJ L*'giHi;iture. Although in view of ^ome States favouring 
a unicameral legsl iture. (pie^tion was h ft open in Drlhi for de^nston at a later 
stfige, i.e., when the sefieme in its final ^bape <*ame‘ up before the Princes, the views 
expnsstsl in Unnriay reveidrd a vet larger adherence than at Dtdhi to the proposed 
bicameral legislature. 

1 i. .\n interesting dis<Mission also took phu'e as to what minimum extent must 
the adbertMiee of Indian .'^tuns l)c H.-mreil in order to justify the initiation of a 
Ftxieral (.'onsfif utioti. The figure of M per cent of the jiopnlanori of the entire States 
iidv(>care<l in 1. mdon liy one or twt) Mmisrer-*, vv.as, as was statixl in the Sankey 
C’oi'imlf tee. imf ae 'eptatiU since ir would nnan acceptance only by first eight States 
arcoriling to j'OpulHiion, plus, any other single State with a population of about a 
million I'his It v%as luld eniiUl not i)e taken as a full re]>re8cnlaiion or sufficient or 
effectiie parfieipctioii ot the S'.itts, and that too at a reasonably early date, which 
was one of thi' ba.sic conditions uiuleriying the new Con'-titution. After considering 
varioua alternativi m, as it w.»s no less mijrortant to satisfv, and as emphasised in 
paragraph ‘M of the Inst >iinkcy Report, ‘ So far as may provt* possible the claim 
of the Hinall Siales, than it) provitle adequate rt'preseniation of those which cover 
large anas”, a formula was put forward, which found general favour viz., that 
adlu'aioii should he secured (d over 51 fier cent of »he States who arc racmliers of 
the rharnber of lYme^si in tfn'ir own right and whose p )pul!uion is over 51 per cent 
of ih«‘ aggregate |Mipuiafion of the Indian States. This (juestion will be taken up 
further by His Higtin(*ss the Ch.aneellor aud the Standing Committee as aleo the 
Indian Statca Delegation at the right time. 

RAJA OF SARILA’S STATEMENT 

The following statement in reply to the above communique was subsquently made 
by the Raja of Sarila, who repreaented the fiinallest States on the Hound Table 
Conference and the Consultative Committee:— 

“I have Been the statement issued by the Secretary to H. H. the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes giving an account of the recent conference of Princea and 
Ministers in liombay. It is gratifying to note that the Ftdcral idea was endorsed 
at the meeting and the csseuiial acmauds for safeguarding the integrity of the 
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States were once more put forward. I regret, however, to note that on the 
question of representation of the States in the Federal liej^islature the views 
expressed at the meeting conflict with those of some of the biggest States as also 
of those that are not pornianent members of the Chamber of Princes. 

The attitude of the latter class of States was made definitf‘ly clear at the last 
informal meetings at Delhi and as far ns I uni aware it has not undergone any 
change. These States have all along been opposed to the adoption of membership of 
of the Chamber of Princes as a criterion for the representation of any State in the 
Federal legislature. The idea of e({ual individual representation of the States which 
are permanant members of the Chamber eannot reasonably bo expected to find 
favour either with those States which are as large as isoine of the British Indian 
provinces or with those others, which, though not ])ermanent members of the 
Chamber are much larger, and no less important, than many States enjoying 
permanent membership. 

“It is refreshing to read in the eommiinique that the distinctions sometimes 
sought to be made between important, medium, smaller and smallest States were 
resented at the Bombay meeting. It does not seem, however, that the nuicting 
while giving expression to this view, recognis(xl the inconsistency of seeking to 
make an invidious distinction between jicrmaneiit members of the Chamber and 
other States.” 

“Again I venture to think that it is not practical politics to-day to ask for a 
considerable enlargement of the Federal Legislature. And I may j)Oint out that the 
demand for 125 seats in the Cppcr House was put forward with great force Indore 
the Federal Structure Committee*, and no new argumentH have vet been adduced 
to make the demand more acceptable than it was at the Binind Table Conference. 
The understanding then arrived at and embodied in the Federal Structure 
Committee's report was that unless the Princes could arrive nt a settlemtuit among 
themselves as regards the distribution of -^cats among the States before the end of 
March last, the matter could be referred to an impartial tribunal to be set up by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

“If according to the terms of this declaration, a tribun.al comcB i(' be appointed 
I cannot think of any lietter set of persons to carry out this difliculf and 
responsible task than the Kt. Hon’ble Mr. Davidson and his colleagues of the 
Inaian States Inquiry Committee. They have already had eonsidernblc opportunity 
for informally discussing the ({uestion of representation with the Princt*s and their 
representatives though they were .primarily concerned luih certain financial 
problems.” 


CONFERENCE OF SMALLER STATES 

The Southren Mabratta and the Satara Chiefs met. according to 'The Tiiiiott of 
India”, in conference on the 6th .January 1932 at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. The 
conference was called by His Highness the Chief of Siingli, who had just returned 
from the Round Table Conference. Others present included the Chiefs of Jamkhaodi. 
Ramdurg, Miraj (Senior), Phaltan, Bhor and Jaih. .\undh and Akalkot were, 
represented by Rao Bahadur Kale and Mr. Pradhan respectively, l^ohtjcal minis- 
ters and advisers of most fStates were also present. Opening the conference His 
Highness said : 

“Our country has been deeply influenced by the current of nationalism with a 
momentum and force never dreamt of before and is undergoing a i)roeeft8 of rapid 
political reconstruction. Not only have the changes in British India had ix)werlal 
repercussions on the States, but they also exhibit the stirrings of a new life which 
may well astonish even those who had forced the most sanguine estimate of their 
potentialities. It is necessary that at this critical juncture wc should take careful 
stock of the situation and lay down for the future a plan of action. The Round 
Table Conference has now completed its second stage. I am conscious that the 
conference has not been able to solve the communal problem. The failure to settle 
it has been a grief and a reproach to the Indian delegates. Nevertheless maoh Tala- 
able work has been accomplished. 

Although we have advanced towards the solution of some of the important 
problems, there are still others which require further thought, discussion and exami- 
nation and there is need of further recoLciliation of different interests and points of 
view, before a workable constitution can bo framed. His Majesty's Qovernment liaTe 
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decided to preae on with all poBsible despatch with the Federal plan and are deter- 
mined that not even the formidable obstacle, the communal deadlock, shall bo per- 
mitted to be a bar to pro^cross. His Excellency the Viceroy has reiterated recently 
that Government arc determined to move on as rapidly as possilde with their work on 
the constitutional reforms. As forecasted by His Excellency, the British delegates 
will he with us early in February and the Committw^s will commence their labours 
shortly after that date. We have, therefore, no time to lo«e in preparing ourselves 
for the work before the Committee. 

“As you are aware, the Prime Minister made a pointed reference to the fact that 
it has not yet been possible for the States to settle among themselves their place in 
the Federation and their mutual relationship within if. The place of the States in 
the future Federation would depend on the conclusions that would be reached 
regardinfc whether the FcHleral legislature should tie unicameral and bicameral, 
wnether it should be large or small, what should be the proportion of the represen- 
tatives of States and British India, whether the Statc-s should confederate into a 
single colle< tive for the purpose of fcKlcrating with the liritish Indian Provinces, 
what measure of representation should be allowed to the States individually in the 
Ftxleral Iv<‘gislature and on what ba'^is, whether in the event of the original adherents 
of Federation not including a substantial proportion of Indian India, their voting 
strength should bo augmented in any way ponding the accession of other States, 
whether the repn^sentatives of the States should lx? selected by an electoral college 
consisting of the Federal States .as a whole aiul such other questions. The 
most im|X)rtant of these questions as atlecting the smaller States are about the 
size of tne Legislature and on the basis of which representation should be allowed 
to them. 

Ff:olral Jj:oi>LATri{i: 

‘It has been recommended that the chambers of the Federal Legislature should 
cODBiat, aa near as may be, of •2CtO and 3tX) members respectively in which the allot- 
ments of the scats to the States should be in the proportion of 40 fier cent in the 
Upper Chamber and 33^ per cent in the lower or approximately SO and 100 seats 
reapectively in the Upper and Ivower Chambers. I am afraid that these numbers 
must prove inade(|uate to satisfy the h*giiimate claims and aspirations of the States, 
and also of important interests in British India. 1 recognise that smaller Housers 
are more more manageable and less exjx'nsive than larger. But these advantages 
will be dearly purchased, if the Federating Units, though small individually, cannot 
be given adequate representation. The smaller 8tate*s mav have occasionally special 
|X>inU of view to urge in resj^wet of Federal questions, which may even justify some 
weightage to be given to their representatives. The number of sin h States is very 
large Not only are there a large number of small Stait‘s ineludixl in the lOO the 
Rulers of which are mcmiiers in their own right, but there are also 126 States, the 
Rulers of which arc represented in the Chamber by themselves. Our area has 13 of 
such States. 

“It is well-known that many of these States have consistently prou sttxl against 
their exclusion from memliership of the Chamber in their own right. The Govern- 
ment of India have recognised the justice of the protest by giving one of them, 
namely, Mayurbhanj the right of membership. (Jovernment are further re-examin- 
ing the question to consider the right to similar menilicrship of the other States in 
the second class and it is likely that some of Ihora may be promoted to the first 
claas. When, however, I say that Government are examining the cases of the 
second class states, 1 have also a fivling that they are confining their investigation 
to cases outside the geographical divisiou to which we belong. May 1 therefore 
take this opportunity to impress upon you the necessity of rapidly and persistently 
pressing your claim before the attention of the (lovcrnment of His Excellency the 
CJovernor of Bombay. Then there are the 327 third class States which are hound 
to the British Empire by agnHjments as inviolate and invioable as the treaties of 
their greater brethren. Above all, it i > essential that the Finleration of India should 
leave no discontenU'd of outcast residue without voice and without representation. 
Id view of these considerations I ventured to urge before the Federal Stru^’ture 
Bub-Committee in England that 150 should be the number allotted to the States 
in the Upper as well as in the I>ower House. I am of 'course aware that in any 
case a considerable degree of grouping is inevitable. But the smaller the number of 
seats available, the larger will be the geographical extent of each grouping. I appre- 
hend that il the Deccan States are grouped with any States beyond the area of the 
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Deccan, it will involve prave inconveniencea not only of distance but of Joining:; 
together peoples of different nflinities and interests. This can be avoided by 
making the ilousea sutlieiently large. 

‘‘Another ifiiportant question Avhieh concerns us is that of apportioning the 
(piota of the States between them. It has been recognised that it is prirnarilv a 
matter for settlement among the Princes themselves, and tlie I'rinees have been 
invited to arrive at sueh a settlement before the end of Mareh Iddi?. If a settlement 
is not secured within this period. Ifis Majesty's (rovernment will set np art 
imparl iiil triluinul to advise as to the det»*rmimition of the matter. The States 
themst'lvcH would have no representation on this tnbuiml hut they would all he 
invited to urge th('ir claim before if, ft would hardly hi' a matter for surprise if 
any individual State or group of State's decided to determine its adherence to the 
Federation on the satisfactory solution of this (luestion. I can, therefore, hardly 
over-emphasise the importance of a satisfactory Moliilion of this (question and vt'c 
ought to train every nerve to secure a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
this question, 

S.u.rrj- 

“In this connection may 1 make a passing reference to the heavy liandic.ap we 
all labour iindiT as regards onr 'ealnte? A Huliite is a factor with which the 
Rulers are concerned m their personal or dynastic capacity and it has nothing to 
do with matters with vhieh tlio Fe<lerati(*n will deal. Ivuh the (Jovcrnmeni and 
the Princes have fnrtlur admitted that t h** s.alute list as it >t:imi*' is full of anomalies, 
N?v«*rtheIc'’S we must recognise that tlnun* aie inllm'iitiul States whieh stand to 
profit by supporting the eriterion of salutes and we may, tin it fore, anticqiate that 
they will urge it with all the strength at iheir command, 'i'hfu’e are many otlu'r 
fjin-Ktions lelafing to finance, etc., arising out of the eont i ihui ions that we make 
either in tin' form of cash or in that of ceded territory and our rights and obliga- 
tions regarding (ustcmis. ‘•alt. opium etc. If mir <-ases are not to go by default w<‘ 
have not a diiv to '‘jiare in lu'giiining our prtparaiion for iIk'ui. I cannot stress t<*o 
much the need of our organising oursrlves at fins critiiml juiieture m the history 
of our Slates We cannot aflor^l to dissipate our emrgy at such a moment. Any 
policy of simple draft will hv suieidul. ^Ve can aeho've a more satisfactory 
setihment if we an* willing and eager to eo-operate with each otinT. We should 
immeiliutely set np a eonirnon organi'-ai nm. It is only if we are solid and well 
organised and carry out our j>rogr}immt‘ with elhmeney ami earmsiness that W(' 
can hope to sueeet'd in gaining our points and mainlainiog our position ho as to 
be able to play in the future a jiart in con.wonancc with our past. 

“Before concluding may I take this occasion to till ymi how greatly I wa> 
imprf'ssid by the (divious desire of the British Statesman in England to promote a 
satisfactory constitution for a Self-(.o;vernii)g India Wc have the further 
aB8uranc:e of His Excellency the \heeroy. though it was hardly ner'fled, at any rate 
by us, that the gnat majc^riiy in Biitish are in full support of the proposal that 
Indians sliould he givi n conudete n sponsibility over the administrai ion of their 
country subject to certain necessary safeguards. I am sure I am voicing a siatC' 
ment which is uppermost in the breast of everyone of ns present here when I say 
that the inter* sts of our .Sfiitcs as regards the peaceful n-eovery of the e<onomic 
condnions in India an- identical witii those of lb*; ( k)V(‘rnm«nt of India and that 
we shall be proud of nothing so much as of such hurnbl*! efforts as it may be 
given lo us to make in co-operation with Government and overcome the difficulties 
that confront them.' 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

India Office Estimates Debate 

House of Commont — 29th February 1932 

The debate on th(‘ India Office Estimates was held in the House of Commons on 
the 2yth February 19:52. Sir Samuel Hoare in introducing^ the Estimates delivered 
a snwch reiterating the d(‘fence of the repressive ])olicy of the (toverninent of India. 
MaKinjj: an earnest 5 i])pea\ to India he udde<i that the Em(Tp;ency Powers which 
they wen' diHCUssinj.( did not signify the end of the policy of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the cor»flu,*t between I5nti'<h and Indian political aspirations but 
nierc’lv a bulwark u^ainst anarchy, disorder and rcv»ilntu>n. rccjuirc-d as much for 
India 8 constitutional pro^'rc'ss as for the avoidanc'c of strife and bloodshed. 

‘‘We have repeatc'dly proved our readiness to work with Indians provided they 
sincerely dcsirti to woric with us upon the* basis of the policy aj>provf*d last Decem- 
ber by an overwhelming: majority of the Hoii^c c)f (''oinmoiis , 

Sir Samuel Houre ( omnn-nti d oti the fact that thre** w* ek-* a^o he was cailevj 
upon to answer a record numl>cr of over fifty cpiestiotis which showc'd unmistakably 
tne* mcndierH' interest iii Indian aflairs and also that the House was anxi ous for 
a debate* in wbicli li«> could them a full statcrnc'iit cm the* pres-nt posiiion. So 

far from deploring this inu rest he wele uned it and so far from rc'scnting the desire 
for information In* was ^lad wh'iiev*T he was able to satisfy it. 

Sir S. Hour*' said that a forinurht ajo h** had issui'd a blue book in which he 
had set out in ^r»'at d' lail th*' (*vents of the last few months. He had set out those 
events in d*"ail bi-caii^** he was anxioii-- that every number should have before him 
a cnmprehcMisive picture of Indian atVairs To-day, if h*‘ had sp *k<‘n at 8ome length 
and i'oven'd more ground than h*‘ naturally would in any ordinary Esnmaies debate 
It wan iH'eaiise In* r*‘ahs**(l that he was dialing with grave and serious questions on 
which every nu'inbor of the House had a right to iuive information and bad a duty 
to express ’^lis judgment. 

F«>ri unately, h*- need not go into detail in the matter of past history. The blue 
hook had set out very fully and comprehensively the evniits ihat ted up to the de- 
eis ons taken nt th«* end lust year. It hud sliowc<l in great detail the position in 
which we fmnul nuisclviu at the" *‘nd of ih** lloui d lubte (\mf. rence, and earned on 
the hiBlo'.y to a few weeks ago When last h»‘ addressed the Hnuse on Indian affairs 
it waft a moment when the S*'<'ond liound I able* I imfc'reiie*' hud eoni»' to an end. Dele- 
gates. had departe*! on th«‘wliole in an atmosiihen' of gnodwill. 'Die only reproscntuiive 
of tin* (V»iiifr«ss hud .stood afiart and even ho from time-to-tHne seemed to dislike 
the di8<-(>rdant note he was striking. 

It might th*T*fore h*> said that b**ginning in Dt*eembc*r, when last they had an 
Indian debate, there wa.s a general atmosphere of goodwill and a general desire to 
advance along the road to t*o-operation. 

If he had been asked then to make a forecaftl of the coming events he would 
have said that the forecast waa ‘ changeahle but not immediately Btonny’'. But 
within the Bpaee of alnioftt a few days the storm burst, the reverberations of which 
wc were still feeling. 

War Mkntai.ity of Con<jres> 

Whatever might have been Mr. (Tandhi's personal inclinations the fact remained 
indisputable that in the second half of December the h'aders of the Congress organ- 
isations were determined to renew the war with the (Government of India. If the 
merohers studit'd the blue book they would see that instance after instance show^ 
indisputably that the war mentality had possessed the leaders of the Congress in 
India. The blue book showed in aetail how the Red Shirt movement had been 
stimulated by the Congress in the North-West Frontier Province and how in that 
very inflammable area, a critical situation had arisen that threatened the very basis 
of the Government. 
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The blue book had again showed how in the United ProvinccB the Congress had 
stimulated a revolutionary movement that looked like leading to agrarian revolution. 
There was also evidence in plenty — if he had time he could give it to the House in 
detail — that in the Province of Bengal the leaders of the Congress, particularly the 
Left leaders, were in close contact with the Terrorist Movement. Look where 
you might, from North India to the South, there was overwhelming evidence 
that the Congress was bent on renewing the war against the British Government. 
We might have regretted that fact. It might be that some Members were not alto- 
gether surprised. 

But it must be remembered that ever since the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement there 
had been signs that many prominent Indians in the Congress organisation were us- 
ing the settlement not as a period of peace hut simply as a period of temporary 
truce during which they were preparing for the renewal of war and during which 
they were taking every op|.)ortunity to magnify their own organisation at the expense 
of established Government and setting up parallel and revolutionary Government 
against the established forces of Law and Order. 

fell* S. Hoare claimed that, in view of these indisputable facts, there was no 
course open not only to this (Government, but to any Government worthy of the 
name, but to take the action they did take. 

The Government was faced with this direct, threat to its existence not by a 
comprehensive movement covering the whole of India, but by a sectional 
organisation which admittedly representtnl only a very small portion of the great 
population of India. If any CGovernrnent worthy of the name of Government 
was to continue in India at all it was bound to accept the challenge thrown in it« 
leeth. 

. ( JOVr.KNMENT " FdRMIDAlJI.i: PoWER.'' 

But he was aware that there were some members, who, while accepting this gene- 
ral claim that the Government had to take action to meet this threat, yet thought 
lirst that the n<:tion they were taking was excessive and, secondly, that they were 
abusing the pouer under which they were acting. These were serious charges and 
needed an answer. He would take them in turn. Taking the first charge that the 
powers were excessive, he admitted that the powers given to the Government of 
India and Provincial Governments were very formidable. They were »et out in 
detail in the appendices to the blue hook. They covered and were intended to cover 
the whole field of possible attacks on the (Government. He believed thc*y should 
cover the field and ht; bclievi>d it would have been a dereliction of tbeir duty if. 

faced with this critical situation, they had taken only inadcrpiate powers. 

Sir S. Hoare believed further that they were much more likely to reach a polut 
when the Emergency Powers could l>e brought to an end if they acted over the 
whole of the field and left no ofienings to this hostile organisation to make their 
action unsuccessful. He, therefore, claimed first of all that, so far from its being 
the cause of criticism against them that they had taken full and corn prehen at ve 
}>owers, the criticism would have l>et‘n just if the powers had not been compreJiensive. 
There was another consideration he would like to put to the members on the benchcH 
opposite. The attack launched by the (.Congress was not an attack upon the British 
(Government, hut an attack on any (ioveniment and more than that, it was an attack 
upon the whole community. 

He would tell the House why he made that claim. If the machine of Govern- 
ment had broken down it would have been apparent to the great populations of the 

Indian continent that action such as the Congress had launched had been succeaaful 
and it would have been a direct incentive to this community or that community to 
have undertaken the same kind of direct action. 

Every member knew* how inflammable was that material in India when anything 
touching the communal question arose. During all these weeks ho had been terrific^ 
ieat a breakdown of the machine of Government should be a direct incentive to the 
renewal of communal strife. 

Let the members constandly remember those terrible events in Oawnpore lasr 
year. On no account must we run the risk of any repetition of that kind of catas- 
trophe. At the time of a crisis such as this it was qnito esaentiai that the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments should have the fullest possible powers, 
drastic thou^ they might be, to make a repetition of that kind of catastrophe as im- 
possible as they could make it. 
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the powerH they posstHSi^, Y ^ actual emergency, but also 

IbJyTt" SiA ui-S «•»" - »■• '’i~.j ..d lu 

:fe»” dXSs 'Sb ”?£• > tf. 

rbt,SJ,';ps 

nthf ;;.“'.h^ L rr d re .roUbly in the face of great danger and diffi- 
11 might ' ' ■ 1 ^, raiaused hiB aulhority. If that be bo. inveBtiga- 

culty, Honu; in mid < ^ ordinary course. As far as he him* 

tion always ^ Oj,. a,,f,on of the Government of India, we had 

self was cotKtrnfd. m l i , Mneeilic charges made in individual cases and 

been ready to look int., a » generally, the authorities, and 
the resuh of our em,. lines li vvd tha^^speak ^ ^iui^uok and, 

!.7,on'lt Wh.lie.\to^^^ hadtto. bcB^n abuBed or ub<^ ,0 an excoBBive 

«o«hl take l «0 chargcB -hat had hem made in the Honse ... .hie connection 
duriii}^ the last few weeks. 

• Winr. LAriri Di:’ i<* Indian Prf>> 

Th,..,. aa. 1 < hai - tliai they had BU|.i.rcB,o<l the cxproBsion of oi'inion by ceu- 
Morsh 1 There tM.Bnu rhip in India of any reputable foreign newspaper cor- 

sorsMip. th-iv was resinetion for military piirpoHcs on the North- 

\Ves.’‘'K n'tie'r lie understood .bat .be resinetion had now been removed and no 
i ,,,, ...... {offiirii newspaper correspondent in sending news 

U^Tlus'": nf.rr';' oth- of 'nla. that, wai so, he though, might 

™a he e ,vLd liv ilie fact th... many of the most inaeeurate reports as to what 

^Bhes iv,,t''o?ii;srsi;k^ir£ isr ri.b a. oa.. 
no;,. 

o ,b. .•». .. 

the niedium for t‘ Koret^- io'i of opinion ho.-tile to (tovernment 

1 MeVn^ the eUarp-s maae against the nohee. Mr Hoare said it would Ix^ 

K. Dtrinpi o, nit of the kind if the charges were not made against the 

i:Siee"‘hur''ulmi'i the wl.ole, the police had aettsl splendidly, even under the greatest 
mil. ' tr^Mundous odds at great risk to their lives and to the lives 

Sp.ukiMg generally, they had acted with admirable restraint and 
with consi)iciu)Us moderation iMininterial cmersi. 


• I'lirMi'Ki* t r ^ A!"h' 


A<*AINbl PoLRi; 


<ir < Hoare was aware that eases were being made against them but he would 
^ t'.t. I ,mse that in all emorgeiiev of this kind there was a staple manufacture 
remind he f''’"'** '““V ' ' M v,-,rious services of the Government generally, 
of atroeittes ... j^ook Zv onlv las. year in a situation not al- 

Hc would , , muaiion C ase after ease was trumped up againat the 

.mlkm^wZ^theZmiptired ...to these eases nine out of ten were discovered to be 
Crtcated He would give the House one or two instances of the creation of 

'“Z'kmg and verv eireumstan.ial story of police brutality of a particularly disgus- 
A long ana ' . t> ‘as uhnied in the Congress Bulletin and 

SL5^ist.'iar'r;aS^ '.^Sb-b”:;. 

failed to find any trace of injury of any sort. 

50 
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Afi^ain it was allep^ed that the police at Borflad had diR|:wrHed a peaceful prooeasioii 
of women with p^reat violence beating them with lathis and kicking them and 
pulling their hair. The procession had be<m organised to protest against the allegtxl 
ill-treatment by police of two women mentioned by name. On enquiry it waa found 
that the facts were entirly different. The police had taken action only when a crowd 
had collected behind the women and started throwing stones and a small force of 
thirty police was in dufjgcr of being overwhelmetl by a mob of two thousand. It was 
inevitable in a scuffle that some women should be injured, but the worst injury 
sustained was hurt to a knee. Of the two women said to have been ill-treated, one 
did not exist at all and the other was subject to fits and injured herself in a fit. 

BaRDOLI EXQl’IKY 

It was also relevant, as an instance of fabrication of evidence by the Congress, 

to refer to the report of (he tSpecial Officer appointed to enquire into the allegations 

regarding the use of lathis in coniu'ction with the collection of land revenue in 
Bardoli. After the most patient ennuiry into the allegations of the police excesses. 
Mr. Gordon had found that there was no evidence at all of police 
persecution. Witnesses put forward by the Congress broke down under examination 
and w’cre one and all found to be lying. He eonld not avoid the conelusioii that 
one of the main objects of the Congress in making tlieso acensutions was to discredit 
the police by making them appear ns persecutors of barmlchs and defenceless i>eH- 
sants. In one ease, in fact. Mr. (ioidon had found that there was a di finite eons 
piracy to bring a pcdiceman. named Situram (ianpat. into trouble. 

Charges of bruialMv were trumped up against him from thret' diften nf villages. 

In no case was there found to be a shnnl of ivid*ii(M' agamst him. In fact, in the 

case of one village it was discovered that Sitararn was not even among the party of 
police on the occasion mentioncil. 

This continual misrepresentation of the police was a fact that must he taken 
into account in judging the luhaviour of the p^lit'c now During the last <‘ampaign 
the police were in many places subjected to extreme provocation. Ofien they had 
to submit to personal abuse of the most olfensive eharacttT. whiU* every tffort was 
made by the members of the Cong^es^ to makt' life intolerable for thtm and their 
families by means of social bovi'ott and other devices of the saiiH' kind. Often they 
were in danger of their lives from infurmted mobs and man> had rc<'civ.d injurn‘h 
more or less serious. An example of what the police had to suffer was given in thi; 
Bombay fortnightly report whum he had ju‘<t received. After the dispersal of a 
crowd, a mob of prooctKlcd to the house of ih<* brother of a roliee Sub'InsjK'ctor 

and assaulted him. He would give another instance. 

The House was entitled to have these instnnei's and he took it from the events 
of the last few weeks to show how widely inaccurate were many of the rpj>orts 
circulated regarding what was hajipening in India. 

Here was an example of the sort of cxaggtTation to which he bad referred. A 
Lahore newspaper stated that 481 Red Whirls had been killed and fib! wounded on 
certain dates in or near Kohat. 'ihe actual facts were that M had bec;n killed and 
28 wounded. These figures had already Irtcn |)ubhsh<'(l in an official commiinicpie. 
To such extent were exaggerations and falsehood possible. 

In view of that evidence. 8ir lloare suggtsted that members should be very 
eareful in sifting the evidence of eharges for which now and then certaii; Members 

had made themselves rt*sponsible. When he said what he had said alxiut the 

inaccuracy of many statements that had been current in the Ia**t few weeks he 
would not like it to l)€ thought the Government of India was not watching the 
situation very carefully and was not as anxious as any mcmlaT to avoid the poasi- 
bility of any excessive action in future. 

Ferhaps he could not do better than quote one or two extracts Irom a despatch 
of the Government of India to the Provincial Governments as recently as 8th 
February dealing with the whole question of the ust* of emergency powers. The 
instructions it contained showed tne caution and moderation with which the Govern- 
ment of India had acted. He would quote one or two more important paseages. 
First, the Government of India, recognising the responsibility attaching to theaaaomp- 
tion of extraordinary powers, would again bring to’thc notice’of the local Governments 
the great importance of exercising control ana supervision over the exercise cf those 
powers and, aecond, they would request the local Governments to satisfy them- 
selves with regard to the alleged instance of abuse brought to their notice, which 
is of course the formal practice and procedure. Some of the powers contained in 
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the Ordinancen are draiitic and the (iovernment of India attach great importance to 
the control by local (iovern merits of their exerciae. 

At the aamc time the (lovernment of India would reriuest the local Oov- 
ernments— 

(a) to satisfy thcrnselv(‘s, in accordance with the usual procedure, as to the 
facts of particular corapiaints r)r allct;;aiioiH br)Uj2jhf to their notice if they appear 
to bo of such importance an to require such action ; 

(h) to counteract fal 8 (? or exa^^t'erafed accounts of particular incidents by giving 
publicity to the actual facts ; 

(c) in genuine cascH of abuse to take such action as may lie necessary by way 
of redress or by disciplinary raeasures. 

Polk Y or “Firm and Strono Action’ to Continck 

' I make it ( Icar' continued Sir S. Hoaro. still quoting instructions, 

’that what is said afiovc is not to be interpreted as representing in any way a 
(jcn«*ction from the policy of (rovernment to take firm and strong action in 
dealing with the (Uvil l)i 8 (^bediencc movement. Such action is not prejudiced; but 
IS nithcr confirmed tiy the avoidance of ex<‘css. and experience, time and again, has 
111 fact shown (hat llv b»‘Ht rcsalts are achieved by the obft**rvance of the strictest 
discipline. Sor is ii to be interpret»si as indicating any denirei on the part of the 
ttovernment of India that servants of the (rovernment should not be assured of 
receiving the fullest support m all reasonable mejisures vrhich are necessary in deal- 
ing with the t’ivil pisobedii tice movement. On the contrary, the Government of 
India will give their full support to the local (tovernraents in all such measures and 
they are confident that the local Government will give similar support to thdr 
officers. ^ 

fhese, continued Sir S. llonre. were the instructions under which the emergency 
powers wore being carried out. He could claim as evidence that the measures 
themr>elv<‘s hud on the whole been iiceepted as necessary in India, the fact that not a 
single vote of censure t iiher in the l>*gislativc A'^sembiy or any Provincial Councils 
had been earned against the (rovernment a<dion and that th'^y had received repreaen- 
tations not only from politicians but from businessmen and country districts that in 
their view, these emergency fiowers were essentiHl and inevitable and were being 
used with caiiriou and moderation, Ih-fore he left this Part of his subject he wishea 
to aay a few’ worJs about one phase of the ‘situation that naturally caused great 
anxiety, the j^iositiou in Ikuigal ami the terrorist campaign launched against the 
f Government during recent months 


Pknoal Terrori-i Movr.MRNi 

i be most drastic }x)wkts contained in the Ordinances were |X)wers given to the 
J^oy<‘p^uient of ikngai to deal with terrorism. Terrorism, as every member knew, 
had had a hold in Pcngal for many years j)ast and in recent years, indeed, recent 
rnoutfas, the t«Trorist threat had become far more serious. In the past few months 
there had btHui nineteen serious terrorist outrages, for the most part against British 
officials. I here had txvn outrages against women and children. 

The new sinister feature of these ouirnges was that women and girls had been 
brought into the service of the terrorists. Only last week he bad the painful ex- 
perience of hearing from Mrs. Stevens, the widow of the official, one of the most 
liopular. one of the most intelligent, one of the most sympathetic officials in the 
whole of Indian SiTvico. the story of her husband's murder at the hands of two 
girla. He would not re|)eat th«^ details nor would he give extracts, of which he had 
pag«!fi from the terrorist leaflets that, until rwently, were everywhere being circul- 
at«l in ftengal. for the express purpose of inciting to wholesale murder of British 
officials. 

Perhaps even more sinister than some of these other features was the undeniable 
fact that many Congress leaders in Bengal had l)een hauci in glove with certain of 
the leaders of the terrorist movement. Did we need any further justificatioDS for 
the action that wo had to take in Bengal and elsew'here ? It would have been the 
surrender of the elementary duty of any (Tovernment if we had not invested the 
Government of India with the fullest and most comprehensive powers possibly to 
cut this blot out of the life of Bengal. 

. Sir 8. Hoare claimed, in view of what he had said, that they bad ample 
justinoation for the measures taken, that they had used those measures with canton 
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and moderation and that the Government of India, from the hij^hest official, 
from the Viceroy down to the most junior police constahh*, had acted with courage, 
eaiition and commonsense and that the machine of CJovernment in the face of great 
difficulties had functioned with really remarkable efficiency. 

Thi: frontier situation 

Sir B. Hoarc continued : 

“May I now' sum up the present situation as 1 sec it to-day ? 1 will begin with 

the North-West Frontier Province. There, all my information goes to show that the 
Red Bhirt movement, which a few months ago was so imminent a danger to the 
Government as a whole, is beginning to collapse from all sid('S, Tlicre is evidence 
of a great change of opinion in the Frontier I’rovince. Men who u fetv w(ekH ago. 
stood out in an attitude of hostility, are coming in to co-operate with the Govem- 
ment. Revenue is coming in better than for several yiar*^. 1 think it mav be 
claimed that, speaking generally, the position in the North-West Frontier to-day Is far 
more stable than for many months. 

Then there is the second danger zone the I'nited Provinces, a great province, 
almost entirely agrarian, in which there are more than one million bindf'wm rs. many 
of them very small landowners, and iti which, in a few we< ks b< fore Christmas, 
tliere was every evidem'e of a movement so serioU" almost to be an iiirranan re- 
volution. My information to-dav contirmtal in the la^t telegram I r(T<iv<d to-day 
from India goes to show that what is <*alled the ‘no-rent’ niovemenl is now viitnally 
at an end. (Cheers). 

“In most of the other provinet'S tin* position is on the wliole sat isf.ictory. 'fhete 
are, however, tw'O exceptions to which, if I am to make a enndsd survey ('>f the 
situation, I want to make an allu**ion. I'here in the pi'isition in llencal where we 
have not yet bi'en able to crush iht* terroii^t imi< bine. It will take time. Put I 
have no reason to stinposc that we shall not siiecfN-d. I'hen then* is Pornbav. Tht* 
position in the Presidency is quite tlefinirtly better, bur ilu' poKpion in Bombay 
city itself is still unsatisfactory in the matp i of |>i( ki ting and (conomie boycott. 
Even in Tk>mbay city itself I think I shouM In- right in tlnit il»e prtsiiion is 

improving. The (Tovernment of P.tmhay has full itow* rs to deal with rhe simation 
and I should very much hope to see a more mark^ti im{>rov<-ment in the weiks to 
come than we have up to the tiresent. 

‘‘On the whole, it can be claimed that the drastic measures that we have taken 
have achieved the results we have expected and that i)nsition to-din is immenstly 
I)Ctter than in the wex-'ks at the end of last year. 

No ANNOUNY F.MUNl oN CoMMUNaI. (^UI.-TION 

■‘There are still two serious diffieulfiis before us. 'Ihcic i*’, hint of all. that 
ever-present difficulty in Indian affairs, the communal trouble and. serotidly, there 
is the difficulty, parlieularly formidable in u goat peasant ccmtiionf such as Intiia, 
the economic depression. Of the ef»mmnnal pi'sirnin I intend to say not more than 
two or three sentences. I realise the deep anxiety felt by llu' minority eomuiUnilies, 
particularly by Moslems and the Depressed (dH**«*s. I know bow anxivUis they are 
to be satisfied that their legitimate claims will la* imU before they agre<' to the 
provisions of a future <*onstituti(>n. I also know. aft«r long months of d-<u«sioti, 
how many dangerous reactions are inv(.dved m the communal (juestion, and 1 cau 
only say to-day that the (iovernnnnf realise the importance’ and urgency of the 
question, that on no a^coiuit will we repudiate our ohligaiions to the minorify 
communities that wc have most solemnly undertaken and that we ask the repre- 
sentatives of minorities, particularly the representatives of the Moslem community, 
that has with great faith and loyalty abstained from non-eo-operation, to believe m 
our sincerity and to be patient if. in inevitable process of events, we do not rush 
into a premature deeision. His Majesty’s Government and the (government of India, 
are in close consultation over this thorny question and until we have completed our 
discussions I cannot make any announcement of our immediate intentions. 

PLKiHT OF THE PEASANTS 

“Then there is the second formidable difficulty, the economic position. I do not 
know whether it is always realised in the House how great is the economic criais 
through which India has been passini^. India is a country, for (ho most part, of 
small and poor peasants and the fall in the prices has hit them as bard as it oas 
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hit any communily in any part of (he world. The prires of primary comrooditiw 
have fallen in Home oaHc*« by 50 pur cunt and when we fake into account the small” 
ness of the income of most of thenii pcawant proprutors and that 9 out of ten of 
them owe consideralile huidh to money-lenders — there are no fewer than forty-five 
thousand money-IenderH in the A^^^rarinn jirovince of Pun jab— we will realise their 
^?ravc position. 

Prices have fallen and the burden of the debt upon their shoulders owing to 
the fall has gone up somutimes to the extent of 70 per cent. To complete the 
pitiiure, when we also tuk * into account the fa^t that provincial revenues are to a 
great extent dependent on land owners, it will be realised how very serious is the 
eeonoinic crisis through wliieh India has been i»assing. Fortiniatcly. however, there 
are signs that the prices of [iriiuary eonirinfoif les in India are beginning to rise. 
Hinee hf('|»fernbf*r raw codon has gone up by 7.") j-er cent, groundnuts by r>8 per 

cent and jale. gunnies by 50 p( r ci-nt and in the last few days there has been a 

jumt) in the price of pafidy, with excellent reaction in lltirma. 

>ir HoViert Ibune ‘ I'bos,' are hleihi.g pn -es 

Sir Siitmiel Ibnire agr«^‘d and sanl * ' The result is that the burden of the 

present fixed (diargcw is gr.nhi.tlly henn.'' rctliU'fl and the biiyii g powir is being 
Hicreasf’d, This charge jv already hbo-aint: it^f If in a better market for nianiifac- 

tnnsl Lmods. 'I'hirtv nidlion htjnarc yards of cotton g-ood- w‘rc exportfsi from the 

Tnited Kingdom to India during .January this tigur*' being TJ millions higher 
than for last .lanuary. The figure for c-tron-yarn in .hinuary was the highusl 
for n»or»‘ than a >eHr pn^t and :ndce<i on'y fifrM-n ncr cent l)*biw the monthly 
ft\cruge <if 19. '8. I do not w t*;}! to e\agg<Tatc flic extent of th«'S(' improve- 
ments. I mention them r.ith* r a> sigoj'' •'dll uneirtaoi but none the kss hopeful of 
belter t lines. 

“If is sati-f.’ictory also to note that, at a time r>f svich general economic dcpio- 
hion. tfier- h.i'- been a ^iriking improvetmut in the tinaiiei.al hiriiaf'on of the Govern- 
ment of Indni I hiippowc fliMt in the la-f .<■ ptemb* r the fircoodal pos}f!('ii in India 
WHS as sera U" as in jiny part * f fin* llnfi''h Koip.re < »n rfic hand there wa6 a 

Herious budget deticf* ney. ou the other itie e\p ue trade if fi lii on winch we were 
depend* nt for remidaoe* s u> I.ond'-n. ha I f li« u gi*aiiN. Indian endit Flood very 
low in the City cf London and to lu.ike matte! s wor-te lIvT*' was a c*Ttaiuty that in 
the near funir** certain sin t; - term In Into loio'^ wcd^ maturing and it Would have 
been very difheiiit f tr Huv.?nc hi-'t '■^ept- , bm- -.ly h<e,v i-xi 'iv th-si maturities 
were going to lie im-t 


' I am gUd to b*' ai)b' fo say that we are le* longer faced with i lack a pros- 
pect tts faced ns last S pr* ruber, t )u all e I- tic re I. as ha-« n rc.xPy remarkable 
impro^ I'liu'nt . Tv« r Mm* the nip*.' was bt.kt.l with the stcrlirg lust September 
things have !}#*m >teaddy insproving. I’rtc**-. li:ive bMU ri'-uig aiui now an unexpect- 
ed feature bus shown Us. If the vast mucs of gol ! from hoard" tn India which have 
beeii exported and wlii. li havt' i rodu.td s: ’'iking itnprov*‘m< nt in the 
Indian bahuice id trade. No h sh than If. mdiion st*'rling of gndd Ins bts n cxgiorted 
from Indiii since hist >tpfi‘nd>er and the expe-rt I' ok- like continuing. More gold 
has been exivortiii since last >■ pteinb r or ratlnr gold has l>*a*ii exported from India 
Mince lnHt Septfunher at a higher rate than it has evt n b.a n exporusl fr.im the gold 
lieldH of South Africa. This export has gr»’ai)y helped ti* strengthen the rupee ex- 
thange and the posinoii of rh*' l/Mban **r<'dit m the markets of the City of Ig)ndon 
and the wurid. If I mi^ieil evidem-e I would point to th*' fact that only a few 
weekH ago llie (iovermm tit (»f India was able to repay wnthout lurther borrowing a 
loan of no leas than 15 million sterling raiseil in I9_M-A_‘ “ (t'heersb 

‘ ffaH any other great ( biverument. in any part of the world, during the last six 
months, repaid a b'g loan, without having to borrow further fiir repayment ? If 1 
look at the (|UofationM of the Clovernment of India stoeks in the (dty to-day, I see 
the greatest jK>HMible improvement conifwircd with the (juotafion m laMf i:8eptember. 
Ix)t rat* give an instance. Four and half per cent Sterling Sro<‘k 19.59*55, which, in 
8epteml>er 19.U. xvas (juofed as low hm fd now atandH in the neighnourhood of 84 
and Five and half; per cent. Sterling Stock 193d-.'i8 has risen from SO to 97 in the 
same ptTiod. This great sii'p forward has bten taken towards winning back for 
Indian creilit the high place it formerly held in the c«timation of the investing pub- 
lic. If I may sum up the economic situation in a sentence I would eay that India 
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ift through the worst of the crisis and is in a better position to take advantage of 
the general recovery. 

“Whilst I have exposed to them the Indian situation as I see it to-day the mem- 
bers will not wish me to take up time further, but it may be that many will be 
saying ‘you have spoken to us of the India of to-morrow.’ I^et them not think, if 
this criticism is in their mind, that 1 am not constantly pondering over the India 
of to-morrow. If I have not spoken of it to-dny, it is because this debate is for the 
specific purpose to discuss Indian administration during the last few months end 1 
should have been out of order if 1 plunged into a discussion of the constitutional 
change of to-morrow. 

Mr. Lansbury asked if the Chairman had ruled that the discussion of the 
Table Conference was out of order, pointing out that there was a sum of £'36,000 in 
the Estimate on account of the Conference. 

The Chainiinn replied that he did not know how far it might be desirable to 
allow' such a discussion and he must see what dina-tion the discussion took, 
reminding him that he was unable to allow a discussion on any matters involving 
legislation. 

Mr. Lansbury urged that it should be open to the ('ommittec to discuss 
expenditure on account of the Conference dealing with the future constitution of 
India, 


Sir S. Hoare said he did not dissent from that view and continmai : “I was say- 
ing that no doubt many rnenibcrri may be under the impression that whilst I am 
dealing with these fjuestions of detailed administration I may not la* thinking of the 
biirgcr issues of to-morrow." 

‘T can assure them that that is not the* case. \Vheilu*r in the field of administra- 
tion or in the wider field of constitutional change we are just as anxious for co-opi'ta- 
tion with representative Indians as w<‘ have ever been in the past. The Coramittties 
composed of npresentative Indian and British public men that are working out 
certain details of the Indian eonstilution in India to-day sire th(' outward visible 
sign of the sincerity of our desire for this co-operation. Tht' eimir^ency powers are 
not a sign of the cml of the })o!iey of co-operation. They are not a sign of war 
between Britain and India. I’liey are not even evidimce of the conflict between the 
British Government and Indian political asjiirations, d'hey art' neither more nor less 
than the bulwark of any (Jovernment against anarchy, disorder and revolution. 
They are as much needed for th(* Indian eon.stitutional progress in the future as 
they are for the prevention of strife and bloodshed in the present. 

“Let indians of all sections of opinion realise this fact and let them constantly 
remember the evidence that we have given them of our** desire for co-operation in 
the long months of patiiuit forbearance whilst Government wa.s subjected to ihreats 
and insults, the eoiifiniious highminded efforts of Lord I nv in for peace and the, help 
that we have ungrudgingly giviii in trying to solve the conslitutiunnl problem of the 
future. Time after time we have proved our readiness to work with ihcm provided 
they sincerely desired to work with us and provided that they were 

prepared to work upon the line of policy that was approved last December by 

an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons. Ujion these lines we are 

ready to go forward. It is a crime against the future to put obstacles in our path. 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) moving a reduction of the India Office vote said 
that, but for the explanation that it was out of order to discuss legislation, he 
would have been disappointed as Bir B. Hoare's meagre reference to the Koiind 
Table Conference. Mr. Morgan .Tones argued that the Consultative Committee was 
leading to a consultation only between permanent officials nad said that everything 
now happening in India indicated a change in the Government approach to the 
problem. Referring to the “extraordinary celerity" with which Mr. Gandhi was im- 
prisoned, Mr. Aforgaii Jones said that Air. Gandhi believed that he would 
have an opportunity to discuss. the /Irdinances with the Viceroy when he returned 

Sir S. Hoare interrupted and was understood to say that he had ret^ived 
several communications irom Air, Gaudhi, who had not suggested a breach of the 


undertaking. , , , . . 

Mr. Morgan .Jones repeated that Mr. Gandhi seemed to be under the impresBiou 
that he would be able to approach the Viceroy and he asked for the reason for sud- 
den and swift decision to. arrest Mr. Gandhi before he had a chance to exercise a 
moderating influence. Mr. Morgan Jones, continuing, said that _ Mr. Gandhi 
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rcprcBented a Bubstantial body of opinion and if we were anxious to preserve the 
spirit of co*operation, it was exceedingly desirable to retain his willingness 
to co-operate to the last possible moment. Mr. Morgan Jones criticised certain 
of Sir S. Hoare’fi utterances including the quotation “Though dogs bark the 
caravan pasBCB on.” 

Sir S. Ploarc said that it was a very good quotation. 

Mr. Morgan .Jones agreed, but asked whether it was good to use it in India. 
He said that the x)cople who had been cordial supporters of the Governmen., had 
bitterly rcBtnited it. Mr. Morgan Jones procec^led to refer to the censorship 
and declared that ho had heard from Pandit Malaviya that 1,100 w'ords that he had 
attempted to cable to the Opposition had been held up on technical grounds. 

Mr. Morgan .lonoB read Miss Slade’s telegram which Sir S. Hoare characterised 
as very inaccurate in relation to the facts. 

Mr. Morgan .Tones argued that ihc tiovernmeut had no right to withhold infor- 
mation from the members of the House of Commons even though it was critical of 
Government’s administration. Ho proceeded to relate; a number of alleged occur- 
rences ill India including the case of Dr. Forrester Paton and in the incident in 
Kaira, where men were said to have b^'cn seized and made to stand stripped and in 
all fours for two hours in the water of a village tank which he declareu was a com- 
mon form of treatment judging from the documents he had received. 

(.'onservatives interrupted and asked for tlie source of Mr. Morgan .Tones’ 
information. 

Mr. Morgan .lonis replied that if he wa.s to be asked the names he would ask 
Sir S. Hoare for his intormers. 

Referring to the Ordinnness. Mr. Morgan .Jones declared that there was not a 
I’cstige of liberty left. He was convinced that the Government's policy was bound 
to wH'ok every attempt at reconciliation. He invited Sir S. Hoare at this late 
hour (despite the provocations which he might feid the G<»vernment had suffered, 
but which other side felt equally) to re\iew the situation and limit speedily the 
exercise of arbitrary powers It'st there should soon he no friends of Britain left in 
India. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd declared that Mr. Morgan .Tones's strictures would not af- 
fect the admiration the House felt for Sir S. Hoare's administration of Indian 
affairs. He hoped that India realised the overwhelming suj)|X)rt Sir S. Hoare had. 
(Conservative cIkmts). It was (piite clear that India would be efliciently administered 
as long as Sir S. Hoare was .Secretary of .State. 

Mr. Lloyd proceeded to d'-al with the various trade aspects of the situation. 
parncalH"^ly with reference to the Ottawa Conference and the benefi(> which India 
might derive from it. and said that the suspicion must bo dissipated that India's 
fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall. He f>ointed out that “as the result of 
Britain's change of lircal j)olicy, our relations with India had changed. We had no 
ne^d now to wait for preferential favours, but could sugg<'sf reciprocal arrangements 
urging that Ottawa should take a broad survey of the Empire's commerce. Mr. 
Lloyd said that India should take a prominent part, and suggested the inclusion in 
the Indian delegation of iinoflicial memi)ers and repn'sentatives of the great Indian 
industries. Mr. Lloyd thought that India might easily seoure substantial advantages 
trom the Dominions. He aLo urged the British Government to remember Indian 
interests when negotiating with foreign countries with a view to securing for India 
tariff concessions in foreign markets. He added that there must be two sides to any 
transaction. Preference for British machinery and general manufactures would be of 
the higheflt value. 

Col. Wedgwood believed that (he Ordinances were necepsary. but the cure for 
the present situation was to give chance of prosperity to the people of India them- 
BelveB. He did not think that the Congress would complain of Government's mea- 
surefl. He was afraid that the Round Table Conference and the Committees in India 
would leave matters worse, so far as democratic India was concerned. 

Sir Reginald Craddock congratulated the Government on its tirmness in 
calling the blufl' of the Congress, but he doubted whether a Government based 
on democracy could Bet lie Hindu-Moslem dift'erences which an aut ocratic Government 
might. 

Major Altlee condemned anarchy and murder, but expressed the opinion that 
it was a mistake to represB the whole :of the CongresB movement by force. He 
feared that the Government, in seeking to placate the minorities, mi^ht estrange the 
majority. He considered it undeniable that the Indian commercial interests id the 
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f ast had been sacrificed to the British. He asked who was goinp: to represent 
ndian trade at Ottawa and iirpd that Indian interests must be really 
represented. Major Attlee feared that the Oovernruent's policy was forcing Indians 
into the Congress and Britain would eventually be opposed by a ITnited India. 

Mr. Walter Smilec supported Sir S. lloarc. but observed that the tenders of 
the Bombay Municipality emphasised to intending contractors that no articles 
manufactured in the British Empire outside India should he used except, when not 
available elsmvhcre. It was not fairplay. commented Mr. Smiles, to prosecute 
picketers and allow* the Municipality to defy the (iovernment. 

Mr. Bernays, after commenting on National (h)vernmcnt's siu*c(‘ssfiil handling 
of the Indian situation, urged an early statement on the new constitution w’hich 
would powerfully strengthen the forces now rallying to (Tovcniment's policy of 
peace and order. 

The Labounic, Mr. John, advocated the discontiniianec' of the })rescnt policy and 
the release of Mr. Caudhi and others from whom he thought mutual , understanding 
would be possible. 

Mr. Molson, while a. quitting the Coiign-ss ('Iscwhere in India of eonneetion with 
erimes of violence, ditdared that jieojile exercising influence with the Bengal Clongress 
Committi'e, and ( alcuita ('orporatioii weie invidved in feironsi eonspiraeic's and 
appealed to rSir S. Houie as a duty to the j>eop!c of Bengal to ensure that this 
evil was eradicated. 

Hon. Cadogan condemned the Congress hiuleis' reliance on mob rule and asked 
for an aasmanco that thi'rc was no idea at presimi t)f parle}ing with imprisoned 
leaders. 

Mr. Lanebury said that certain speeches lefernd to Indians as though they 
required to be taught how to govern tlu'ir own country. “This pita-o of imperti- 
nence", Mr. Lansbury observed, “should b(‘ disniissod from onr minds. ' 'I'he Con- 
gress had shown that its policy was to work on peaceful lines. 

Mr. Lansbury romindcd the House that a ‘certain form oi agitation ', had 
secured Home liiile for Ireland, wh^n the Home IBile Tarty in the House of 
Commons had ut'(‘ornplish<*d nothing. Imli.i had hren promised seli-governmont. 
Did the Tnme Minisict'?' statement at the Round Tal>le CXmtereiua; mean that the 
All India Federation, at some point, would have absolute eontiol as the British 
Dominions overseas ? Mr. Laimbury said tiiat Mi. (iaiidtii was never satisfuai 
whether the Government meant that sah'gnards about the Army, Finance, etc. 
would disappear at the end of the transitional in'riod. Mr. Lansbury believtal that, 
once the right of st lf-detiTininatitm was coma Jed to India, i setything could lie 
satisfactorily arranged. The greatest censure of our administration was a di-seon- 
teiited India, and “despicable methods of holding the people down. W as iml con- 
ciliation a better way ? 

Lndia and On aw a C«»Nn:Ki:N( j: 

Sir S. Hoare winding up reiKuated that the Government was just ns reaily us 
ever to co-operatc with any bcction of the Indian opinion that woeld co-oper«U‘ 
with us, bui tht'y must co-operate w'lth us and co-operate on the lines oi Govern- 
ment statement twice repeated and endorH«*d by both Houses of Tarliamenf last 
December. 8ir H. Hoare regarded with the greatest t'xjieciation the result ol 
the Ottawa Conference, The (Tovernrmait of India aruJ himself were at presenr 
in close communication regarding the Indian rimreHcntation at the Ouawa 
Conference. We were anxious that India ehould play a prominent pari 
at the Ottawa Conference, and that the paramount intiresls to be considered 
there in India’s case, should be Indian inieifsts. We had not the least intention 
of dictating economic policy from here regaiding what India should or should not 
do at Ottawa. We w’anted Indian interests to be kept constantly in force. We 
believed that when Indian interests came to be considered it might well be found 
that there was a definite line of advance for India to take in her own interests in 
the matter of commercial agreements with other parts of the Empire. There had 
been allusions not only to the possibility of the greater Indian trade with British 
markets but greater opportunities in the Colonial markets. He could assure the 
House that that side of the question would be kept in mind at Ottawa. They would 
also keep in mind the suggestion made that possibly after the Ottawa Conference we 
might be able to help India materially in negotiations with foreign Powers. 
thought he had said enough to show that the Government regarded discussions at' 
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Ottawa as of the very greatest importance to India and the whole economic future 
of the Indian Continent. 

Replying to the other points raised in the debate Sir S. Hoare pointed out that 
on many big questions concerning India there was not the unanimous opinion in 
India. Experience at the Round Table Conference had convinced all delegates that 
they had extremely difficult problems to deal with, which could not possibly be 
solved by phrases and generalities. He suggested that the fact that the Governments 
had lost no time whatever in sending out Committees to India on exactly the lines 
suggested at the Round Table Conference showed that they were carrying out the 
pledges and were definitely determined to proceed on the road of co-o^ration. If 
there had been any obstacle placed in the way of co-operation it had been placed 
there by the action of the Congress at the end of the year. 

Sir S. Hoare said he had been asked whether there was to be any sudden re- 
versal of policy. Ho could assure the House that the answer was ‘No.' Another 
member had a^ked if he could give the date within which the new Indian constitu- 
tion would bo placed on statute book. With the best will in the world, we could 
not give the date for the obvious reason that there were many factors in the problem 
which were beyond oiir control altogether. For instance, we were trying to create 
an all- India Federation which in(,‘ant a (rovernment in which both Britisn India and 
Indian Slates took part." We could not di<;tate to Indian States when or how they 
should come in. ()iiest’oiiH of that kind must be a matter of negotiation 
and with the best will in the world we could not say when the negotiations would be 
complete. 

Sir. S. Hoare could say that we should proceed with the work of building up 
the Indian constitution with all possible speed. We should attempt to remove the 
obstacles and then* would be no avoidable delay but he could not possibly give the 
actual date within whi<‘h the constitution could be completed. 

Referring to Mr. Wedgwood's criticism of the evils of indirect election, Sir S. 
Hoare said : He had often thought that as far as India was concerned it might be 

oossible to get wider representation particularly for the villages by means oi some 

kind of village election. That was perhaps one of the few questions on which Mr. 
Gandhi hud agrml. but Sir S. Hoare would not enter into an argument with 
Mr, Wedgwood on a (piestion of that kind. 

Replying to Major Auloe’s criticisms that Sir S. Hoare was putting the 
>yhole of India again.st Britain and that linking the rupee with the ster- 

ling had done a grave injury to India's economic life, Sir S. Hoare said 
he would only say that, judged by the results hitherto, it did not seem 

that the criticism had much foundation and dealiug with Major Attlee’s 
declaration that, in attempting to satisfy the minorities Sir Hoare would fail and 
turn the majorities against him and also that the policy of giving a new constitu- 
tion to the North-West Frontier was doomed to ecjiial failure. Sir S. Hoare said he 
hail no re])ly to make te those jirophceies of evil except that the future would show 
whether he or Major Attlee was right. Sir S. Hoare contiuued that Mr. Lausbusy 
had criticised jMr. Molsoii for identifying the Congress in Bengal with terrorist 
movement. Sir Hoare wished that those criticisms were justified. 

It was perfi'ctly true that there were many supporters oi the Congress who had 
no concern, wliutevor, with the tcrrori.st movement, and that many members of the 
Congress had repudiated terrorist methods, but it was also true that several of the 
most prominent C’ongress leaders in Ik*ngal had given their blessing to the terrorist 
movement. If he had time, he could quote chapter and verse to prove the truth of 
what he was saying. He had a muss of material proving its truUi. In view of 
those facts, he maintained that Mr. Molson’s statemedts w'cre justified, and as far as 
Bengal was concerned, there had been much too close a conuectiou betw’eeu the Cou- 
greas organisation and the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare undertook to look into the points rasised by Captain Fuller 
relating to the Indian Army, particularly with regard to compulsory re- 

tirement. Reterriug to the case of Rev. Forrester Patou, Sir S. Hoare said that he was 
looking very carefully into it, and from the information given to the debate, it looked 
as if a mistake had been made. But he must say, iu justice to the authoritieB in 
India that he had only heard one side of the case, and must reserve judgment until 
he had the whole facts before him. Sir S. Hoare assured the House that if a mis- 
take had been made iu this or any other case, he and the Government would 
admit it. Regarding the more general case about the administration of law aod order 
iu the Province of Madras, he had received a telegram only to-day, Btatiug quite 
51 
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categorically, that the Government of Madras were carrying out both in letter and 
in spirit, the instructions of the Government of India which he had read earlier 
to-day. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones* criticisms, t^ir S. Iloare said he seemed to 
think that the Government had gone back on the nledges of last winter, and that 
even Committees which they had set up were not the committees contemplated by 
the Round Table Conference, and that altogether, the chapter of co-operation was 
at an end. Sir S. Hoare could assure him that none of those charges were true. 
Mr. Morgan Jones had referrcKl to the fact that the Committe(‘, at one time, called 
the Working Committee, was now called the Consultative Committee, but the title 
did not make the least difference to the Committee’s w’ork. Mr. Morgan Jones had 
also criticised the fact that (he ('Committee was composed exclusively of Indian 
representatives. This particular committee was always intended to be a committoti 
of Indian representatives, from whom we could obtain Indian views on a certain 
number of specific constitutional questions. The Committee, whatever its name, was 
exactly the committee contemplated last December. 

Dealing with the general question of co-operation. Sir S. Hoare drew attention 
to the fact that co-operation was still contintiing and that a numl)er of prominent 
Indian representatives were working with British representatives on three committees. 
The House could take it that the chapter of co-operation was certainly not ended, 
and that the Government were just as prepared to-dav as last December to co- 
operate with anybody, who was prepared to co-optrati' wiih (hem. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones* criticisms regarding the abuse of the Emer- 
gency Powers. Sir 8. Hoare sait that h(‘ would venture to repeat the warning he 
had made earlier that atrocities of that kind were very easy to fabncatc and that 
past experience had gone to show that in nine casi's out of ten, they were fabricat- 
ed, and there was little or nothing in them. Where there wa.s a definite n'ason to 
think that there had been abuse they would certainly make an investigation, but 
he rather regretted that Mr. Morgan .lones seemed to tak(‘ the n sponsibility of 
some of the charges. Sir S. Hoare w’ould look into them, and hi' would be 
surprised if a great deal of the substance was found in them. 

There was no ground, whatever, for the eiiiirism. that the ( iove rnment s policy 
had been reversed and that they had now snbstiinted a policy ot war.and eonHict 
for a policy of co-operation, which was supported by ati ovcr-whclmine majority of 
the House last December. 

Mr. Morgau Jones’ motion for the reduction of the vole was defeated bv 11^5 
votes to 23, and the debate concluded. 


Debate oo the Indian Situation 


House of Commons— 24th. March 1932 

On the motion of adjournment for Easter Mr. Grenfell, on behalf of the Labour 
Opposition, delivered a general indictment of Goverr.ment's policy in India as contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the Prime Minister's di'clarntion at tin* close of the Round 
Table Conference. Mr. Grenfell said that then hopes were. raised that the long negoti- 
atioDB had not been fruitless but they had never been told clearly why Mr. Gandhi 
failed to get the conference with Lord Willingdon and why the amnesty so thoroughly 
endorsed by the Prime Minister did not ojxTate. We now appeared to ho further back 
than we had been for years, not because of any absence of desire for a settlement, but 
apparently because the machinery of conciliation had broken down. Moderate 
opinion in India was more profoundly anxious than it had been for a long time. 
There was a movement in India expressing itself unwisely possibly in the opinion of 
many people in this country but there was a movement which was growing all over 
India. Mr. Grenfell doubted whether the Ordinances could be’justified on any ground. 
The Government were building up a tradition of injustice, which was not a good 
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Rugury for the hopes expressed by the Premier. There was a feeling in India that 
the British Government would not keep its word. 

Mr. Grenfell said that the Indian people must be told that wo did not wish 
India to be maintained for ever under repression and tyranny. 

Mr. Grenfell read extracts from the telegram from Pandit Malaviya, which he 
said, had been stopped in transmission. The telegram quoted a large number of 
alleged assaults anti arrests, ft declared that the boycott movement was processing 
and that the sales of British cloth and other goods were diminishing. It added that 
severe measures had only stiffened the Indian rt-sistance while the Ciovernment’s pre- 
stige was being lowered and financial bankruptcy was ahead. The telegram concluded 
by demanding the abandonment of the present policy on the ground of humanity 
and justice and Indo-British trade relations. 

Mr. Campbell (Conservative) believed that Sir Samuel Hoare aud Lord Willing- 
don were as eager (o withdraw the repressive measure as anybody else, but, where 
there were murder, violence and picketing, the Government must take measures to 
preserve Law and Order. He complained that hitherto there had been lack of Go- 
vernment propaganda to counteract the civil disobedience campaign and seditious 
lies and exagireralions in the verniieular press. He extolled the arrangements made 
by certain distiict otticers to explain the position to the populace and hoped that that 
policy would l)e carried out throughout India especially in rural areas. 

lie urged British tirin'^ to withdraw to advertising from newspapers carrying on 
anti-British propaganda. 

Colonel Appiin ('Conservative) referred to the breakdown of the negotiations on 
the qu(‘Htion ot communal representation and the request that the British Govern- 
ment should decide what he elnimcd Indians were unable to decide for themselves. 
Indians were asking for the imtiossible. How do they exjK'ct us to give a decision 
acceptable to l)oth parties ? He urged that, if asked to give a decision, we should, 
as rceommendeil in the Simon Report, grant self-government in the first instance to 
the provinces in order to make an experiment on a smaller scale. If Indians succeeded 
in governing themselves in the provinces, they might find a solution for the larger 
problem. < \>1. Appiin urged that considiTation should be given to the smaller 
communities, especially to the rights of Englishmen living in India. 

Mr, Morgan Jones 1 Labourite) invited Sir S. Hoare to reiterate that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to ree(*de from the declarations made at the conclusion of the 
Round Table ConferLMice. He claimed that the present situation was alienating not 
only the (’ongr< ss adherents but Moderates also. 

Sir S^uel Hoare declared that the state of India to-day was in many respects 
substantially better than the end of last year. By every possible test, whether the 
standing of ludijin credit, the gradual rise of the prices of the primary commodities, 
the intake of revenue or any other test, financial or economic, the position in India 
was Hiibstanrially better to-day than last Hecember. 

Sir S. Hoare obsei'ed that some vernacular press went to far greater length 
than the Press in any other country. Indian Provincial Governments were very 
much aware of the neeal of greater propaganda. Government officials were now 
travtlling the districts explaining to the villagers. They were also exploring the 
possibility of cinema propaganda. One or two Indian Hepartments now had travel- 
ling cinemas and it was believed that the result had been satisfactory. 

Government was giving foreign correspondents in India every opportunity of 
seeing the position themselves. He thought that during the last few months the 
facts of the situation in India were better reportc'd in American and foreign Press 
than formerly. .\s regard the charges of repression and the allegation that the Govern- 
ment had ended the period of conciliation initiated at the Round Table Conference, 
Sir 8. Hoare admitted that the Ordinances were very drastic and severe, covering almost 
every activity of Indian life, but he did not apologise on that account for their 
introduction. The Ordinances were introaiiced comprehensively because the 
Government wdth the full knowdedge at its disposal sincerely believed that 
they were threatened with an attack on the whole basis of the Government. 
The Ordinances were essential to prevent India from drifting to anarchy and 
disorder. As rcgards’thelsuggestion that the Ordinances were’earriedjout to the extreme 
and sometimes in a tyrannical manner, Sir S. Hoare said he had very carefully 
enquired into the number of allegations that the police or authorities had abusea 
powers and hitherto he had found very little foundation. He would be the 
first to admit when a mistake had been made, irrespective of the fact whether 
it concerned the Britisher or the Indian and he was prepared to make the same 
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apology. As regards Pandit Malaviya's telegram, Mr. Grenfell was misinformed con- 
cerning the alleged stopping of the telegram. What actually happened was that Pandit 
Malaviya submitted a telegram of 1,100 words containing what the authorities believ- 
ed much inaccurate information. Nevertheless the Postal authorities did not raise 
an objection. 

The officials asked Pandit Malaviya to pay the fee which seemed to be very reason- 
able (laughter), but Pandit Malaviya demurred desiring to send at press rates upon 
which the officials pointed out that Pandit Malaviya had no connection with the 
press. In conclusion Pandit Malaviya did not wish to send the telegram owing to 
the high cost of transmission. 

Sir S. Hoare said that no efteciivc step to constitutional advaiu'e either in the 
the centre or in the Provinces was jiossible without some kind of a communal 
settlement. The Government were not prepared to accept a deadlock. Government's 
position was very clearly stated last December by the I'rirae Minister, who said that 
while the best solution would be for the communities to agree among themselves, 
if the communities failed, Government would bo compelled to give a provisional 
decision enabling the constitutional advance. 

It would be most regrettable if the Government were compelled to decide the 
whole series of vital questions the result of which would be dictating the terms of 
the Indian constitution thus abandoning the foundation of mutual agrwments. He 
was very sorry that the communities had not agreed among themselves and appea- 
red to be so worried about the future. 

The communities felt that they had been drawn into a discusHion of the final 
details of the constitution before they were sure of the safeguards necessary for their 
very existence. 

Sir S. Hoare could unuerstand their anxiety and could only sny to them that if 
they believed our word last December, there was no reason why they should disbe- 
lieve our word to-day. 

We said we would insist on necessary safeguards for minorities in any con- 
stitutional Act, The Government had given the word The Gommons had given the 
word by the approval of the Governraent’s policy. We intended to advance exactly 
as the Government said it would advance last iWember. 

Meanwhile 8ir S. Hoare suggesUni that the leaders of the communities should 
concentrate their efforts in organising their forces for the inevitfiblc future elections 
rather than in heated discuBsions concerning < rovernment's intentions. There wah 
real need to-day for the effective organisation of political parties. 'I'hc time was short 
before the date of future elections when grave issues might be decided. 

Sir S. Hoare. added that, whilst he fully realised the great complexiliea of an 
All-India Federation, he was convinced that an All- India 1 '(‘deration comprising th(‘ 
States and the provinces would give India the best chance of constitutional develop- 
ment on a sound foundation. T wish to say with the full authority of the (Govern- 
ment that we are as deeply interested in the* development of an A II- India Federation 
as in the last winter, we wish to see the Princes enter the Federal system believing 
not only that the Princes would best serve.* their own interests, but also the, 
interest of India and the Empire. Differences of opinion among GOO states were to 
be expected, each Prince having the duty of dynasty to the State to scrutinise very 
carefully the terms upon which he wtuld be invited to enter the new form of 
Government. 

“Modifications may be required in the Federal plan which wc will be prepared 
to consider. We do not in the least wish to impose a dictated scheme on the Indian 
States. We want a workable scheme of efi'ectivc Federation, not a men* agreement to 
co-operate, but a scheme combining British India and Indian Stales for agreed 
purposes in the organic constitutional structure. 

‘*I hope I have made it very clear that the Government is intensely interested in 
the success of the All-India Federation and welcomed the latest information from 
India showing that, despite obvious difference as regards the details and method, 
there is a solid body of support both in the ‘Indian States and in British India 
behind the All-India Federal advance.’’ 

S, Hoare reiterated the Government’s intention to proceed with the prograipmc 
and said that they did not intend to be deflected from it by threats or force of 
sudden alarms. Meanwhile, the primary duty of the Government was to maintain 
Law and Order, thus preventing India from drifting into anarchy and 
chaos. “That did not mean that we believed that India could be governed indefinitely 
by Ordinances, which were intended to deal with an emergency. The Ordinances 
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The debate concluded after Sir Samuel Hoare s spcccn. 


The India Office Vole Debate 

House of Coramont — 29th. April 1932 

Opening lb‘ debate on the India Oflieo vote to-day, Sir Samuel 
the. Goveninunt’s |x^sition was unchanged. Ihey were going ahead . 
that was ba.sed on the two foundations of order and progress which had ^ 

overwhelmingly approved of by the Uou«e, They believed that order cou d not be 
maintained without progress. They were certain that progress could not om«'^ 
without order. Sir S. Hoare challenged anyone to produce a better. po icy or to gi\e 
the reason for thinking that the (iovernment were not in spirit and letter carrjin,^ 
out the programme contained in the White Paper. r.rrfh!#.m 

Sir s! ifoare did not deny the cxistenec of u very ditheu t constitutional P^ob!^ 
but he urgwi that the question should be regarde<l as a whole and not only in terms 
of the partisan constitutional wrangU^. 

Sir k Hoare proceeded to deal with day-to-day administration in 7 oich eon na- 
tion he paid a notable tribute to the energy, optimism and keenness of the Niceroy. 
who ‘ altbongh he has reached the age at which hi; is entitled to old age i 
is showing physical vigour and fitness which anyone in the House may envy. 

Sir 8 . Hoare said that the past 12 months had lx*en very difbcult ^“t despite 
the cuts in the expenditure and the political difficulties, the 

central and provincial, had a record of fine achievements. He instanced in tms 
connection tne Bukkur Parrage and Punjab Hydip-Electric Scheme. . 

Sir S. Hoare also emphasised the advance made m the past year lu improving 
the health, particularly dealing with cholera, malaria and . , . . . 

Taming to the economic nosition.l Bir B. Hoare remarkt^ that if there had D^n 
a sUte of war between British and India we should surely have been 
most formidable economic crisis, whereas the financial and economic position ot 
India was much better to-day tnan six months ago. 
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Coutinuinp 8ir S. Hoaro said that prices were beginning to rise, taxation was 
coming in fairly well and rents were being paid. This showed that India was 
stronger economically than last September. 

Sir S. Hoare contrasted in this connection the fact that in the last autumn 
an Indian loan would have been impossible except at prohibitive rates, whereas 
this week’s loss had been heavily over-subscribed and stood at considerable 
premium. Sir S. Hoare repudiated the charge that bccatise there were men and W’O- 
men imprisoned iin India, the country was sutlVring under the iron heel of 
Russian tyranny and reminded the House in this connection that impri- 
soned persons, who were no fewer than 2 G,(XXj men and women. 
W'ere double that number when Mr. Lansbury was a member of the (lovcrnment. 

»Sir 8. Hoare urged the House to consider the facts and figures calmly and not 
to assume that India was in a state of revolution. He said that it was his considered 
view that there was not an overwhelming erisis in India at present, but that the 
situation on the whole was better than eoiild bi* expected eonsidering all the up- 
heavals going on in other parts of the world. 

Sir 8. Hoare said he hud encjuired most earefiiDy into the charges made in the 
eourse of the la.st debate about the abuse of emergiuicy powers and the eonducl of 
the police and he hail satisfied himself that the powers had been sensibly 

administered. 

He was also Pati^tied that unscrupnlous propaganda was biang carried on in 
Britain, the Continent and India for the purpo.«e of vilifying Itritish rule and ofti- 
cials and he suggested that the ptople who might lie infiueneed by sueh propaganda 
ought not to be too credulous and they would do well to resent* some sympathy 
for the wives and children of British otlieials murdered by ruthless terrorists. 

8ir S. Hoare assured the House that (iovemment would not be dellectt'd in the 
least from their course by this Hood of uiHcrupulous propaganda. Sir 8, Hoare con- 
cluded by atlirming that they w’ere going straight ahead with the policy laid down 
in the White Paper— a jioliey laid on true foundations of order and progress. 

Mr. Lansbury aflirauxl that the I.abourites did not believe that any material be- 
netits which the conqueror might confer on the eonquerixl could take the place of 
self-determination, and the right of the conquered to choose for themselves. This 
W’as the vital ditlerence between the* Opposition and Oovernnient, 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to inquire if the Indian opinion would be perhetly 
free to decide Indian policy at Ottawa and urged that whatever was apjirovcd then* 
should be subject to a vote of the Indian IjCgislature. oHicials and nominat(*d mem- 
bers not voting. Dt-eluring that Sir S. Hoare’s policy was bouiul to fail Mr. 
Lansbury paid a tribute to the patience of the Indian jHX)ple who had solidly, without 
arms and practically without violence, endured suHewng, imprisonment and privation 
on behalf of their cause. 

Wing-Commander Smith said that anarchy, eorniption and chaos constituted 
the only alternative to strong Oovernment and stressed the importance of the Frontier 
problem which no party was less capable of handling than the Congressiles. 

Mr. Maxton declared that India should rule herself. He added that he was 
concerned with the struggle for the poor, for social and economic liberation and asked 
if it was necessary in orucr to maintain the dignity of British Kaj to clap ladies in- 
to jail and whip boys of fifteen. 

Referring to the* Meerut trial Mr. Maxton asked if it w as in necordanee with 
fairplay that proceedings should be going on for three years. 

Mr. Churchill eoramented on the eourageous decision to arrest, Mr. (iandhi and 
other Congressmen and to enforce the Ordinance which, he diH*lared, made a great 
difference in his attitude. He did not ask the Oovernment to close the door on sane 
well-conceived constitutional advance, but said expectation must not be raised which 
could not be fulfilled. We should state what we are giving at a minimum in w'ordi 
and allow it to become a maximum in efi’ect. 

Mr. Churchill emphasised that the advance must be shaped from the viewpoint 
of India’s well-being and trusted that Britain was not going to dissociate herself 
from the primary duty of sustaining the welfare of the masses of India. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate, emphasised that he had not the least 
desire to dictate the course of negotiations at Ottawa from the Indian viewpoint 
and pointed out that the authorities in India had a very free hand in selecting the 
delegation. He was very anxious that the Indian iotcrests should be the dominant 
recommendations. 
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Sir S. Hoare then read out the Government of India’a statement to the Assembly 
in this connection. Replying to questions about the Emergency Powers Sir S. Hoare 
said that the Ordinances would be kept in force as long as the emergency required. 
He could say no more than that. As to what the Government of India proposed to 
do upon the expiration of the Ordinances it was much too soon to come to any de(;i- 
sion on that matter. It must depend on what the Congress was going to do two 
months hence and|what their attitude'w’oiild then Ik; to the (lovcrnment. Whatever mea- 
sure might be necessary would be taken. ‘'I have also been asked whether thet Govern- 
ment proposed to take any steps, for example, by using an intermediary to secure 
the co-operation of Mr. Gandhi. In this matter of co-operation the record of the 
(Government is (juito clear.*’ 

His Mmesty’s (Government and the (iovernment of India persistwl with success 
in their efforts to secure Mr. (Gandhi's presence at the last winter’s Round Table 
C’onference and as he himself would, I think, admit we co-operatcKi with him in 
the fullest and frankest way. not only in the C'onference but outside it. We did 
our utmost to maintain the relations so established but our endeavours were 
frustrated by the action of the CongresH, particularly in the I’^nited Provinces and 
North VV^’est Frontier 1‘roviiice and finally by the renewal of the Civil Disobedience 
in January. 

‘There can clearly be no (juestion of co- 0 })eration with anyone associated with 
Civil Disobedience. If Mr. (Gandhi hat^ a disjjosiiion to restore the relations that 
existed at the Koiind Table C’onference he will find not the slightest difficulty in 
(onveying the fact to the (GovernmtMit without any intermediary and (Tovemment 
will earnestly con.sider the position thus created. 

“Ihit I want to make' one thing clear. d'hiTo can be no question of making a 
bargain with the (’ongress as a condition of his co-operation.’ 

Ke[)lying to tlie qiiesiion whether he had had any correspondence with Mr. 
(Gandhi since he was in prison. Sir S, Hoar»‘ said there had hi'cn a corresi>ondeDcc 
between them, hut it hau nothing to do with any negotiations for Mr. Gandhi's 
release. It wa.s entirely eonnectt'<i with certain jKTsonal misunderstandings that 
were suppi'scKl to have arisen from the couver.sation between Mr. Gandhi and him- 
self before Mr. (Gandhi left London. The only additional matter in the correspon- 
dence were (‘crtain observations of Mr. (Gandhi on the present slate of affairs. 

Sir S. Hoare said that, to remove any i>o.ssii)le misunderstanding, there was no 
ituestioi) of any kind of negotiations. 

Kefcrring to Mr. Churchill s sugge.slion of the change of attitude. Sir 8. Hoare 
said his own attitude was unchanged since he first joined the Round Table Con- 
ference. (tovcTiimenfs policy also was unchanged. 

.Sir S. Hoare asked Mr. (^ihurchill not to make the mistake of thinking that 
there was any diftcrence of opinion between himself and other members of Govern- 
ment. He said the only change which had occurred was the attitude of the Congress 
which he regretted. ' VV c have not ended the chapter of eo-opcration. We are always 
rwidy to <‘0-operatc with anybody prepared to eo-operate with us.‘ 

Sir S. Hoare added that "the delays in the Meerut Trial were due to the 
obstructive lactic.s of f)risoiurs and their eounsel. 

rhe debate was then adjourned to the 27th June. 

Houae of Commeof — 27th. June 1932 

Resuming the debate on the India Oflieo vote Sir S. Hoare said that the proposeil 
to lexplain ibe (Government's immtHliate programme to ask the House to help it, 
surmounting practically and sensibly the obstacles still in the w'ay of constitutionai 
development. He indicatc'd that his speech would fall under thret^ heads, namely, the 
Ordinances, the communal question and (Constitutional procedure. 

Hpeakiug on the Ordinances Sir 8. Hoare said generally the action taken had 
completely succeeded in keeping the Civil Disobedience in check and in some cases 
had exce^ed expectations. 

Sir S. Hoare maintained that the charges of excessive use of powers were justi- 
fied. They were admittedly drastic but were justified by the necessity of 
proving that Civil Disobedience could not succeed agaiust the organised resources of 
the State. Hardly more than one in lO.OOO of the population had been prosecuted in 
connection with Civil Disobedience and less than one m 20,000 under the Ordinances, 
while the powers had unquestionably prevented loss of life and property and greatly 
diminished the necessity of forcible action. 
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Regrettable incidents were remarkably few. The use of Ordinances had been 
strictly confined to actual needs and had been on a diminishing scale. 

'i'he iX)8ition might be summed up by saying that the Gorernrnent had the move- 
meut under control and the initiative was with them and not with the Congress 
but, though mischiefmakers had been effectively checked, they did not yet intend to 
abandon the subversive campaign. In such a situation the test of policy was whe- 
ther action was necessary in the interests of Law and Order and good Oovernment 
and whether it was calculated to give protection from illegal and oppressive tyranny 
which the community was generally entitled to expect. 

S. Hoare then announced that, judging by this lest, the (fovernment 
had come to the conclusion that it was necessary to retain the j)OwerH, 

Sir 8. Hoare said: “We have come to the conclusion that there will be on ilrd 
.luly an emergency aufliciently grave to necessitatti the exercise of sjiocial powers, 
rhereforc it is intended to assume by Ordinance , the majority uf the powers that will 
otherwise lapse. 

“A few of the present powers will not bo renewed and no additional powers will 
bo assumed. ’ 

yir t?. Hoare added that the (Government of India desired to rc.striet the appli- 
cation of the powers to provinces where they vvere detinitely re<iuired. .“Similarly in 
the provinces powers would lie applied only in the districts where they were indis- 
pensable. 

Replying to possible criticisms of this decision that the powers were uiiiicccHSHry 
in view of the definite improvement in the situation and that sullen resentment was 
lieing created amongst many who were not 'particijiating in the C'ivil Disobedience. Sir 

Hoare said that though the iKiwers might not be us(h 1 they must be retained in re- 
serve since the People with whom we were dealing would c(>ncentrate on every gap 
in our defence. He said that the application of jKiwers would be carefully and syni- 
patht'tically regulated by the needs of the provinces and districts. 

J^ir S. iloare claimed that sullen resentment oxisti*d among those whose cirurtH 
had been frustrateiL He admitted that there were others who regretted the drastic 
action taken, but many of them wished to sec a drawn battle betw’een CfOvcrnmeni 
aud Congres.s movement. 

The (.Tovernincni would not be content with a drawn result. We wore deti rmined 
to take every action in our power to suppress this ehallengi* to our authority. 

.<ir S. Hoare referred to the great seetions of the population, who st(K>d behind 
us and said that the’ way to show oiir good faith was not to break with friends nor 
to take action one day and abandon it the next, but to go resolutely on with the 
programme to carry out the plwiges we hud made. 

.Sir S. Hoare reminded the Hou.se that there couUi be no constitutional advance 
in the centre or the i^rovinces unless the communal t|U(^<iion was decided. He aaid 
that the (.xovernment’s hope that the communities would settle the ^pH^stion,for them- 
selves was disappointed and during the last six months the communal (juestion on 
the whole had become more bitter and more complicated. 

^ir S. Hoare reoeatt'd the pledge that the (iovernrnent would be prepared to make 
a decision aud said that they intended to do so during summer. 

It would be impossible to give a specific date on account of the l omplexsiy of 
the questions involved and the lUTessity for the Premier h [iresciKe in I^iuidon ho 
that he could give valuable* undivided attention to it but the liovcrnmeat were ho 
determined to go on with the constitutional programme that, despite all the mnni- 
fest difficulties and danger, they w’ould give a decision in summer. 

Discussing procedure Sir S. Hoare emphanised the anxiety of the (rovernmeut to 
avoid unnecessary delay and to retain to the end Indian { u-ojMjralion, which mcam 
so much in the last two years. Therefore they intended to attempt to proceed by 
one Bill. 

t^'ir 8. Hoare hoped that this would be sulisfactory to a great majority of Indians 
and would be to the convenience of the members of the House, who would thereby 
be asked to deal in the present i^arliament ‘with one comprehensive measure. He 
added the Government had started cooversations with representative - Princes, which 
would be continued primarily in India with a view to seeing at the earliest date 
how far they could proceed with the All-India federal scheme. 

Sir 8. Hoare then made the declaration issued by the Viceroy in India-~(see 
Poste), 

Announcing the Government s plans to establish an All-India Federation, Sir S. 
Hoare said that the Government thought that a settlement of the outstanding ques- 
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tions would only be deiay(»(J by the formal HCflsions of large bodies like Round Table 
Conference. They therefore propoHcd to give a deciaion on the comrnunal riueation 
and, provided Bunicient progrcHs waa made regarding other questionB in India, 
they would proceed to create a J’arliainentary .loint Select Committee to conaidfr 
proposalH for a reviRion of the constitution. 

rho Committee would confer with representatives of Indian opinion and ensure its 
influence before an irrevocable dcciHion was reached by Parliament. 

Mr. Morgan .lones, formally moving the reduction of ITOO in the vote, said that 
the Opposition required ad(iqnate lime to consider Government’s proposals. They 
would not, therefore. disciiHs them m detaih but they would have felt greater cou- 
tideiicc in their ultimate success. rh(!re had been a hint in Sir B. Hoare's spet^ch 
that he intended to use the time betwi^en now and the end of summer in trying 
to build a permanent bndgo across the gulf between (Jovern merit and the section of 
opinion rcpresent<‘<l by Mr. (iandhi. 

Mr. Morgan Jones said that the information at the disposal of the Labourites 
did not accortl in every pariieiilar with the glowing and eomforting picture painted 
by Sir B. Iloan'. He* san! that the Ordinances wen* driving the (Jongress movement 
underground, while the policy of rcpr»‘SHion was tending to create a situation which 
was driving Moderate opinion into closer a'isociation with Congress. 

Mr. Morgan .lones u-gisl that if ihi* ( inverurrent wanted to propound proposals 
for a larger nieasiire of sclf-( J ivcrnmeni they should make co-oj)eration attainable 
by a policy of reconciliation with the Congress. 

Sir Reginald Craddodc urged that if reform-^ were granted it should bo made 
plain that they were a ditli<mlt and dangerous experiment, which would be rescinded 
if thiy failed. 

C'ol. Wedgwood thought that the time had come for the democrats to point out 
the danger of a federal holiuion which, with the representation of landlords and 
others including the Prince*^, would constitute a tremendous obstaede to democratic 
development. 

Bir Alfris.! Ivno.x hojicd that th«is\ who. like himself, considered that the 
eoiiHtituiiimal advance of India nhould be slow, would reprt'sentesj on the .Joint 
INmimittee. 

Mr. Wardluw Mdiii' congratulati^l .<ir B. Hoaro and expressed the opinion that 
the time for Conferciue was over and the time for aciion had comc. 

Mr, EriuNt Pen nett while admitting the* luvessity of the ordinances criticised the 
system of coiiijM'liing pcs^plc to report to the |K>lice daily. 

Major Milner wtdeomed the modilicuiion of the Ordinances expressing the opinion 
that they had b(*en exi’cs-iiv<' and the fxiwt'r*^ had inx^n useiJ excessively. Major 
Milner hoped that .'Sir S. Hoan* would allow anyone willing to mediate to do so. 

Bir Adrian Pniillie. hunporiing the t nivernmciit’.s policy, stressed the imfxirtanee of 
the trade >vith India and iirgeil. as a result of his r(‘cent visit to India, a change of 
altitude of Rntish and European re.sidentH towards Indians. 

Mi**s ICithbone dwell on the iniportanei* of spinni in oarrying out the programme 
outUmxl by Sir S. lloarc and asked if iMr. (iandhi would be among those whose 
eo- operation was sought. 

Mr. Bandeman asked for ussuraiice.s regarding the safeguards, about which 
l.ancashire waut<s.l to know more. 

Mr. Grenfell descrilHx.! Sir S. Hoare’s statement us the most satisfactory on the 
Indian (iiiestion made in the House for sonic time. 

Mr. Lanibury said that Lalx)iirites took the view that .'■^ir B. Hoare's statement 
markixl a departure from (Ik* nieth'Hl inaugurated by the Labour Government with 
(kuLservativcH’ approval. rh<*y had started with the idea that Indians would be 
consulted throughout but now Indians would lx* “clostxl dowui." 

Mr. Lansbury .cade it clear that Laliountes took their stand on the prineipU? 
that the people of India were eiititUxl not only to self-governnieni but also 
to aelf-dctcniiiiiation. They had the absolute right to remain in the British 
Oomraonwealth or leave it and that was the standpoint from which LabouriP^ would 
judge legislative proixisaU when they were submitted to the House or the .loint Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lansbury eouteiidcd that if the Government was unable to maiiitaiu the 
poaitiou except by such powers as were deserilK*d to-night we bad no right to remain 
rulers of the eouiitrv and thought that Sir S. Hoare. instead of saying that it was 
a fight to the end, should have adootixl ditlereiit methiHls. He ap^x^alea to Sir B. 
Tloare to get in touch again with Mr. Gaudhi. (Laughter and cries of dissent from 
many Government members). 

52 
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Mr. Laiiabury referred to the letter of the Archbiahop of York and othera (in 
which they expressed the hope that an opportunity may be taken for some K^sture 
of goodwill from the side of the British (tovernnient) us showing that ho was not 
alone in his view. He again n])pealed to Sir S. ifoare to go to fudia and negotiate 
again with Mr. Gandhi or try to find a soliition, as a solution must be found. 

Mr. Churchill castigated the Lothian Report, which would cause immense unrest. 
Nevertheless he considerably agreed with the proc(*dure marked out by Sir S. Hoaro, 
which, in the main, seemed a return to the old Birkenhead proposals and brought 
the problem back to Parliament’s being responsible for the well-being, good Govern- 
ment and progress of India. 

Sir S. Hoare, replying, repudiated the suggestion that (Jovernment's proposals 
meant the end of the Round Table Gonferenee method. There was nothing further 
from the (government’s mind than to bring this chapter of Indian co-operation to 
an end. There was no ulterior motive and the Government did not desire to side- 
track the expression of Indian opinion. The }>ropoRals made were solely and 
expressly for the purpose of avoiding delay. Another meeting of the Round- 
Table Conference and the Federal ('omiaittee would have postponed the 
inlroduetion of eonstitutio..al measures (‘ertaiiilv for a year and possibly indefinitely. 
He hoped that Mr. Lansbiiry would see that the (io\ ( nnueut were not impeding but 
expediting a settlement. He also (‘xpri'sseil the hope that Indian eo-operation would 
greatly help in the last stage of the deliberations. 

Sir S. Hoare declared categorically that there wan no change of policy. 

We should tiroeecd with the preparation of (ioverniuent s proposals dire<‘ttMj to 
the objective of a single Bill. This would be ample opportiimiy to judge vvht'thci 
the terms of reference were satisfaetory. (ioveniimaii <lefniiiely inteiub'd that tin* 
main bodies of opinion of both Houses should be ade(juai(“ly represented. 

Sir S. Hoare declared that then* was no foundation for the fear that the ih \v nn*thod 
might exclude representatives of Indian States from further eonsultai ion. The 
methods proposed were particularly disired by the PniiecH lh(*mseUes. He would 
eertaiiily see that the State representatives had an ample opiioriunity to i xjm'ss opi- 
nion at all the later stages of the deliberations. Thi'V preferred at piesent to start 
conversations immediately with the Vieeroy and possibly later they niiglit wish to 
send a delegation to l.ondon. In any ea^e we should kt'i'j) in elose*'t touch with them 
in order to bring the Federation to a settlement at the earliest pos-^ible moment. 

Concluding. Sir S. Hoare referred to Mr. Lansbiiry V appeal for n.e^*n('iluition and 
affirmed that the Government were n*a(ly to eo-operaie with anyone ready to eo- 
0|X*rate with them, but they would, on no account, begin m gotiating with peopb' who 
still show'ed no signs of wishing to eo-operate. 

As long as the motive forces behind the (.\mgress are still arrayed against ordered 
(tovern merit, we cannot contemplate peace with them. Let them lay aside Civil 
Disobedience and make it clear that they an* prepared to eo-op<frate with us on the 
lines of the white paper, we shall not be sloiv to eo-()j>erate with them. Fiiti! they 
definitely abandon the attempt to smash the machine of Government and set Ithem- 
selves up as a rival to the u^credited (Government of India, thert* can be no (jiiestion 
of negotiations of any kind.” 

The Opjiosition motion to reduce the e.Htimut(‘H was defealid by -Ml? votes to 2'J. 

The debate was then adjourned. 


The Viceroy’s AnnonneemeDt 

Joint Committee to Coniult Indian* 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement from Simla on the 
27th. June which was made* by the Secretary of State .for India in the House of 
CommouB on the «ame day : — 

“Since the policy of His Majesty’s Government as announced to the Hound Tabe( 
Conference was endorsed by Parliament, the primary concern of His Majesty’s 
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Government has been go to Iny their plane aa to facilitate itg transmieeion into lecig- 
lative results with the utmost possible despatch. The first immediate steps required 
to supplement the discussions of the Conference were enquiries of the three Commi- 
ttees which have lately returned from Jndia. The reports of two of these Committees 
arc now in the hands of His Mjij<-‘Bty’s (tovernment and as they hope shortly to 
rj^eive that of the third, they arc in a position to indicate the methods by which 
they intend to make further pro^^ress. 

*‘In the first place, llis Majesty's (iovi rnincnt have definitely decided to endeavour 
to |?ivc effect to th(‘ir policy by nifans of a sintrle Bill which will provide alike for 
autonc^ouH constitutions in the Brovinces and States. They intend that this mea- 
sure shall contain provisions for enabling Provincial Constitutions to be introduced 
without necessarily awaiting the completion of all the steps required for the actual 
inauguration of (he Federation. Since it is an essential feature of Hi.s Majesty’s 
Government s policy that Federation, which it will be the object of the Bill to con- 
struct, shall be a hederation of All-India, it follows that the units concerned must 
he preparetl actually to f(*<.hTate and that proposals to be laid before Parliament to 
this end must be complete in all essentials. In particular, there must loe reasonable 
assurance forthcoming^ at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other 
provisions for cementing of the stnicturi' will enable the Provinces. Btates, the 
rederal Govern ment ancl ParliannMit alike adt-quately and harmoniously to fulfil 
their several functions and that interests which rcNjuin? to be safeguarded shall be 
assured of practical and etlicient prote<*tion. But it is their intention so far as it 
lies within their jiower to njiarc no (‘tl’orts to secure the fulfilment of these condi- 
tions and to this end thiy will continue to prosev’ute their endeavours to find means 
as speedily as possible for surmounting' obstacles which a study of concrete details 
ncciwsarily discloses. 

■ilis Majesty rt Government have carefully conskltTed the procedure by which they 
can, on the one hand, most c.xpeditiously and etfieienlly overtorne these obstacles and 
on the other hand retain the advantage of consultation and co-operation with Indian 
opinion which th<' Hound Table ('onferenue was desi^rned to sei'ure. After carefully 
considering the pr^sunt jvj^ition. they arc convinced that matters have now reached 
a Bta^e, at .vhieh the settlement of ui^jcnt and important questions that still remain 
to he^doi’ided will onlv be delay<‘d by the formal sessions of lart,o* bodies such as 
the Bound Taiile Conforenee or ('ornmittecs such as the Federal Structure Commit- 
tee. They have come to the conclusion that the expt^ditioiis treatment of outstanding.; 
fiuestions will best bo secured by followinjr a jirit^ramme which, thouch it involves 
in inefhod. will secure to the full, the collaboration which has been 
the underlying' primijile of the work aecomjfiishc'-l hitherto. 

“In the fir.-ii place they will take the next immediate step towards the removal of 
obstacle and will annoiinfc the decision whi<’h they have undertaken to ^ive on those 
aspects of eoriimunal problem which now retard pVop'r4>.s. They are now engaged 
in the setthment of actual terms of the decision and iinic.ss unforeseen difficulties 
inicrvene they hope they will bo able to announce it sometime during the present 
summer. 

“Sivondly. on the a.ssumption that communal decision removes obstacles which 
have been impeding progress they tru.st that as soon as their decisions have bwn 
announced, the ( 'onsultative Gommittee will reassemhh' and will proceed continuously 
with its progranime of work bringing its collective advice to Ixiar on numerous and 
imjxirtant questions oiUrusitMi to it, many of which were not examined by the Con- 
ference or its committees in Ixmdon. Subject to discussion in the Consultative 
Committor* of matters which atf’ect both British India and Indian Btates, His 
Majesty’s Government are considering the means by which solutions may be facilita- 
toxl and exi)edited of those ditlicuhies which confront them in connection with 
matters afi'ccting the States alone. His Majesty's Government greatly hope that such 
progress may result from the Consultative Committee discussions. There may be found 
remaining over from its final session only a few specific problems — for example, 
financial safeguards of such nature that they might appropriately lie the subject 
of informal discUBsions in Ixindon with a few incnviduals wiiose personal experiences 
qualify them to speak with authority upon them. If this hoi>e is fulfill^, their 
intention would bo after such informal discussions to pass straight to Parliamentary 
sta^e on the following lines : 

J]Hi8 Majesty’s Government consider that the final stage of consultation with 
Indian opinion can usefully take place only on definite proposals. Th^, therefore, 
propose to invite both Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Cfommittcc to 
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consider their definite proposals for rovision of the constitution and to fijive the 
Committees powers to confer with representativeH of Indian opinion and it is their 
intention in the belief that this .course will commend itself to Indian opinion to 
invite Parliament to set np the Joint Select Committee before iiitroduetion of a 
Bill. It has been the intention of suecef-sivc (Jovernments that a Select Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament should l)e called upon at some stajjc to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. His Majesty’s Government hope 
that by their present decision to recommend that this important task shall Im* 
performed before any bill is introduced, they facilitate Indian co- operation and 
ensure its effective influence in what is probably the F'mosI important Hta^o in the 
shaping of constitutional reforms and at a time before irrevocable decisions have 
been reached by Parliament. 

“The programme I have indicated is based on the hoj^e that eiujuiry by the 
Joint SelceJ Committee may follow as (he next formal stage after th<’ conclusion 
of the Consultative Committee's businesh, lUit it may be that the course of 
discussions in the Consultative Committee may ]»rove that maltcrs will not he ripe 
for formulating definite ])roposals for the consideration (d a .loint Stlcet Committee 
without further consultation of n more formal charactir. In that event, at the 
cost of delaying their programme. His Majesty's tlovirnment will make arrange- 
ments accordingly, but they would tigard it ns essential imlcsh the olijtcts they 
have in view arc to be frustrated, that the si/c and the personnel of the l)ody to 
be summoned for such further discussions in Lemdon should be strictly determined 
with n'fercncc to the number and eharacter of the su)»je<Ms found to rcfjuire 
further discussion. By a procedure formed on tlu^e lines. Ills Maji'sty's (iovern- 
ment hope to ensure both rapid progress tnuanls the objective in view and 
continuance of co-operation between British and Indian representatives on the one 
hand and between the three British })ariies on the other upon which so much of 
the success of the constitutional changes must inevitably dtpend.' 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Broadcast Speech 

Though Dogs Bark Caravan Paitei on 

The following is the text of the Broadcast SpmJi on India. deliv('re<l by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 2^th. .lanuary 

“It is now some weeks since the Bound Tabh‘ Conference ended ami the time has 
come to take stock of the prfS(*ut position in India. I think that I can summarise 
it in a single sentence. 

“We have been proc(x.‘ding full speed ahead with the work of the ('’onfi n iu‘e, that 
is to say. we have sent out to India three Commit iws that, within a tew da}s from 
now, will Ik? discussing on the spot certain important (lUosiifUiH that wc left unsettled 
in the autumn. We have at the same time been compelled to take drastic action 
against a section of the population that is determined to (orp<-do the work of the 
Conference and to smash the (iovc'rnmeiit machine. 

^‘The present Viceroy l>ord Willingdon and the former Viceroy Ix)rd Irwin, have 
during the last two days commented upon this double duty that faced the Oover- 
ment. We have all been delighted to note that there is no ditlereucc of opinion 
between them. Each says that it was essential for the rJovcTUiiicnt to push on tile 
work of the Conference, each crjually maintains that it was no less vital for (he 
Govern men t to safeguard the forces of law* and order. 

“Lord Irwin rightly commands the respect of all high-minded men and women 
over the world. As Secretary of State for India I am indeed glad to find that 
his cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind has reached the same coiiclu»ioni as 
Lord Willingdon and myself. We arc all three agrml that the action that we 
have taken was as necessary for the furtherance of constitutional progress as it 
was for the prevention of anarchy. 
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*‘Ah to the day to day happenings in India yon have had full opportunity for 
forming your own judf^ment. There has been no eennorshii) whatever of rc»ponHible 
foreign correspondents. Th(‘ British press has been fn;e to pnhlibh what it likes 
and no attempts have been made to take the news or to hide unpleasant facts. 

"You have read about the Red Shirts movement on the Xorth-Wost Frontier, the 
no-rent campai/.^n in the United Provinces, picketing in Bornbav and terrorism in 
Bengal and 1 believe that you will aj::ree with me when I efaim that the severe, 
measures that we were forc<*d to imjmse in face of these threats to the eivilis(*d 
world are with common senHc*. with modejration and with impartiality. 

“Every effort is bcin^ made to interfere as little as possible wUh the normal life of 
jH’nceful citizens, 'fhe law is b<in^ impartially administered. Euroiieans as well as 
Indians are Hubjreted to the restrictions 

“'I'he information that I am reciivinjr from India pots to «how that the larj 4 :e body 
of law abiding; people. Indians and Euro]>eans alike, regard them miieh as we n^rard- 
ed restrictions durinjjr the war. 'l'h<*y realise that they are neces^sary in their own 
interests, and so far from complaining^ of them they are in many insianccs relyin*: 
ufion them with undisiruised relief. 

“The fact is that the j^rc'at mnj'»rity f)f men and women in India are htartily tired 
of jMiiitical ujdieavals. They <lo not want revolution, they do not even want ])olitieal 
agitation. They want to p*t on with their own jobs in their own way and with ns 
little interference as ponsiblc. 

“These jicople are iretiumely relieves.! that the t lovernment is suppressini^ the agita- 
tion that has so mudi disturbed ordinary bfc duriii}: the last few years, 

“Day by day I reevive reports, not only from the Central (iovernrnent at Delhi 
but from the Provincial tiovernments as well, fhe last batf'h that I have received 
eontirms the (arlier reports. The extremi*ifh‘ movtuneiit i< much less active than 
mij^hl have been expisied. there i-' a ^emual absence of trouble in the rural areas 
except in the No^(h’^^’est Frontier Province, and even in this Province the Red Shirts 
movement seems to be thoroughly shaken. 

In liombay and Ahmi'dabad. the two centre'' of lueketin;^ the support behind 
(’oiiKress seems to be falterintr. In the United Provinee-s, the centre of the no-rent 
campaign, 'the silnation i.s settliufj; ilown. rmits and revenue are steadily coming in, 
and eountrv life is ro-sumin;: its normal course*. This is the pnsent state of ad'airs 
almost ju the actual words of the reports that I am re.-civin;:. rhou;j;h ih*- situation 
is Uf) to the pri‘scnt satisfactory, it is no caubc for wonder that some people 
criticise our action. 

None of us like rcprcs*.!\c action, and wc British who uboNc all oihtr ptopUs 
have respected the liberty of the .-.iibjcct. fxik suspiciously at any act or jx^Ii'-y that 
may appt;ar to ^o bivond our iustinetivc coniK‘< lion freedom and fair play. 

‘Ill fhe present instance, what crili< isin there has been, stx nis to lie (oneentrated 
upon two points. It is said, in the first ])laee, that we have Inin {.luilty of a breach 
il faith iLut having ivrsuaded Mr. ( buidhi to come to the Round Table Conference 
we arri'^tcd him dirt\‘ily he ^ot back to India, and that we have in this way broken 
up the road of co-oi)oration. 

It is said in the srs'Ond place, that we have d<‘'itroyid the foundations of pxnl- 
will bud with j.:reHt care by Lord Irwin, and that vchavc l)y a sudden reversal of 
policy set back the ( lock of Indian progress by many years. I maintain that there 
IS no juHtitication for either of these criticisms. 

rherc has Ih'CM no brin(h of faith on th** part of the British Government. I am 
c('rluin that Mr. Gandhi would make no siich char>j::e. Mr. (Jandhi and I often mol 
during the autumn, and we each told the other our position in the frankest and 
most unreserved manner. I told Mr. (iandhi exactly what I thought could or 

could not be done in the way of constitutional progress, and 1 said tnat it was for 

him to decide whether or noi he and his friends could co-operate with us on the 

lines that were laid down in the debate in I>olh Houses of Parliament. He said 

that he fully understood the position and that ho would have to think carefully 
over his own attitude towards it. 

‘‘There are stories that I j>;ave hir further undertakings, and I promised to write 
to him a letter which I never wrote. Thest‘ rumours are without foundation. I 
j^avc him no such uudertakinK. After he had left England he wrote to me about 
the work of one of our Inaian Uommiltces, the Consultative Committee and asked 
me to send him a reply. I willingly acceeded to his request and my letter should 
have rcaehetl him on his return home. 
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THE GANDHI-HOARE CORRESPONDENCE f 7 dec. 31-^- 

'The Rritinh Government Bhowed itself ready to co-opcratc to the full on certain 
lincB. the lines set out in the Government White Paper and in the Parliamentary 
debate. If co-operation has broken down with a single section of Indians the fault is 
not due to any breach of faith but to the fact that irreconcilable extremists have 
^Ot hold of the ConpresH machine. 

“So also, in the matter of (Jovernment ix>licy. Lord Irwin's speech yesterday 
has comnleteJy disf)oard of this char/^^e. lie has told us that if he had still been 
Vmeroy. he does not sunpose that he would have acted very ditferently from Jjord 
Willinjidon. If any furtner evidence is needed to rebut this charfre, it can be found in 
the fact that within a few weeks of the Round Table (Conference a number of distin- 
truished British public men will be distnissing a number of important constitutional 
<[ue8tions and continuing the work of the Round Table Conference on exactly the 
lines that the Indians on the (Conference desired and that they will have as the 
colleagues some of the most renreisentative Indian public men. 

‘Tt is true that the so-calleo Pact with Congress has come to an end. This is not 
our fault. We went to the furthest possible limits, some would say that wc went 
beyond these limits, in trying to keep the pace with Congress and to make co- 
operation possible. I'he smashing of the Pact is due to ('‘ongress and to (\)ngresH 
alone. From the very start many of the Congress leaders use the pact not as an 
opportunity for peace but as a scrt'cn behind which they could prepare a renewal 
of war. 

“Whilst Mr. Gandhi was in England these men had already started the war. From 
the north to the south they had already b(‘gnn a relent b'ss attack upon the very 
foundations of the law and order. No self-res|H*cting (Jovernment could have failed 
to accept this challenge to its authority, least of all when it was made by a single 
seetion of the Indian population. Congress has too long arrogated to itself the claim 
to represent all India. 

“The Aga Khan. sjK'aking for the great Moslem eommunity. and Dr. Ambt‘dkar. 
the champion of the uiifouchaldes. smashed this claim to t)i<‘eeH when Mr. (iandhi 
made' it at the Round Table Confertnee. It was sy mjpomHtie that a riot greeted Mr. 
Gandhi's return, not a riot against the British Raj. but a demonstration e>f the 
untouehables against an arrogant (.'’ongre'ss. If there is one lesson, that has bevn 
more clear than any other during the last six months, jt is that scores of millions 
of Indians repudialeil altogether the claim of Congress to represent them. That 
being so, it is more than even nece*ssary, for the Government to go (*n its way 
undetejrred by any se'ctional agitation. 

“Wc are ready to co-operate with all or any who will work with us upon the 
lines that have' liecn laid down. rp<)n these lines we shall go straight fe>rw*ard and 
we shall not be deviatexl from our course* by e\il forcbexlings or by ini»<’hie*voiih 
hearts. Our policy is simjile, straight-forward and Hynrpathe'tic, It i.-, a policy of pro- 
gress, combined with firmness. Patiently, consistently, unremittingly wo shall proceed 
to carry it out. 

■ These years of trial have made us know our friends. Wc shall htaiul by ihenu. 
whether they be the* Indians who are determine’d to kiH*p India an integral part of 
the British Empire or whether they be that splcndi<l band of British oth^'iiilH who 
arc facing the dastardly attacks of the terrorists and the overwhelming rj^sponsibilit v 
of difficult clutie^H. 

“As for the threats I will answer them in the words of the Eastern proverb “though 

the doga bark, the caravan patsei on.** 


THE GANDHl-HOARE CORRESPONDENCE 

Following Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference in his London Broadcast SiHTch to the 
Air Mail correspondence between him and (inndhiji referred to above, Pandit 
Malaviya relcfist'tl the full text of the correspondence, and in doing ho stated : “It ia 
necesHary in public interests that the whole truth about the matter should be known.' 
Pandit Malaviya added that Gandhiji decidc'd not to further co-oix;ralc if the IVcraier s 
declaration and Sir Samuel Iloare’s speich in Parliament constituted the last words 
on Safeguards and Keser vat ions. 

Gandiiiji'h letter to Sra B. Hoari; 

Following Gandhiji’s interview with the feecretary of State before he left, Gandhtit 
wrote from Villencnue on the 7th. December 1931 as follows : 
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Doar Sir Samuel,—- 1 am reducing in writing the gist of our laBt conversation. 
You wore good enough to say that neither the Prime Miniflter'rt declaration nor 
your Hpo(‘ch in the Houhc of OommoiiH were the last word on Safeguards or fleser- 
vations, and that it would be open to any member of the proposf^d Working Com- 
mittee to HUgg<ait amendments or the removal of any of them as also to press 
forward the important investigation of the hnaneinl transaction to be taken over by 
the National ( lovernnient. You also said that what(?ver you would be sending to the 
W^orking (Jomtnittee for consideration w<)ul(l not be merely formal, but that the 
Working C«»nimittec's rw'omnifndations would receive the greatest consideration from 
His Majesty’s (lovcrnmenl. If this is the correct imj)resHion, I would like you, if 
you don’t mind, to conitinn it by Air Mail. My address in Ii»dia would l>e 
Ahnn^dabad. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 

Srn SAMUEr, Hoake r Replv 

Sir Samuel I loan* s reply. datc*d the lOth I)ecember 1931, was as follows : — 

Df^ar Mr. (Jatidhi, ~I am replying to your letter of the 7th I)e<-ember from 
N^lleneiive. First of all. as to your last point, the proctsbire of conft-rence and con- 
stitution IS in ib<' forefront of our policy. The Priine Minister and I and I>ord 
Hailsham made it sutnciently 'clear. I think, in our speeches. The Working 
t^iinmittci* is an ttsscniial feature of this jirocedure in the ne.'ct stage. Its proewd- 
ingH. therefore, far from being purely form.il. will necessarily receive from His 
.\la|(*sty .s Govcriuncnt the fullest consideration. Within the usual limits of order, it 
will be (^pen to any imunber of the C'ommitteH* to raise any question which he 
thinks IS relevant to and is likely to further the plans the Conference has in view'. 

As regards Reservations and .“-lifeguards, the Prime .Minister and I have statid 
the siilistrnice of what, after the most serious consideration, we regard as necessary. 
We hav(> also given an indication of what we should consider the appropriate means 
fif securing thi*se requirements. Much wdl. of course, depend upon the precise 
terms in which they are translatixl in the statutory piovisi.ius. If the Working 
I'oimnittei' can make suggestions which wdl satisfy the Government and which we 
can commend to both the H-nistM of Parliament, as erlectively providing fur what 
IS rctjuircd. and is at the same time mor<‘ acceptabb* to luditui o[)inion. we would of 
course hope to find no ditUculty m carrying into cllcct the ihnnmitttsj’s view. I 
think that this eon firms your imprc*Ssioil of our conversation, but I have preferred 
to put it in my own words. 

Yours Hiiieerely, 

(r^d.) Samuel Houre. 

pAXon Malaviyas Comme.st^ 

(’ofomcntiiig on the corri*spondence Pandit Malaviya said ; — 

Th ' correspondence makes clear (1) that (.iandhiji did desire to co-operate in the 
future work of the (’onference and therefore sought to clear what he fell might 
stand in the way of his iloing so. and (2) that Sir Samuel Hoare did assure 
(iandhiji that the obstacU' whieh he apprehend'‘d in the way of that co-orveration did 
nut ('xist. It were unbelievable, if it were not true, that the Secretary of Slate who 
had written the letter quotoil above, should have |KTmiiu\l the Viceroy to refust^ au 
interview to (iandhiji whi'h he sought to simxxhen the path of co-operation and 
furthermore that he should have sanctioned the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhiji 
two days after the receipt of such a letter. Idttle dot's Sir Samuel Hoare realise 
what damage he has done to the reputation of British statesmen by the eourae he 
has adopted in this sorry affair. 

"Sir Samuel claimed that the severe measures the (iovernment had imposed had 
Ixsen carritnl out with coraraonsense, moderation and impartiality. Taking only one 
province, by way of example, the repxirt of the terrible and cruel oppression practised 
in the Frontier Provim*e. which has bwn published after a personal inquiry on the 
spot by Father Elwyu. a distinguisheil Oxford Don, shows now utterly opimed to 
truth the statement of the Secretary oi State for India is. ” 



Hoare’s Address to English Pressmen 

A ' ’ressiujr u group of English prosstucn at th(' India Otlu^e on the 14th January 19J2 
Sir Samuel Home, Si^retaryof State for India, said that two or three happenings in the 
last few days Hcemed to him to illustrate in very oonspieiioiis manner one or other of 
the feature of our relations with the Indian Empire. First of all they had eomc to 
the end of the Burma (A^nferenee. It was a very iuten'sting and a very useful 
Conferenee. There they had the representatives of the Burma poi)nlation and of the* 
various minority eommunities in Burma, and at the end of it tney were able, as a 
Uovernment, to make a statement which, in their view, would give Burma an op- 
portunity for full development upon their own lines and give them a l»etter ehanee 
for that development than they would have if they rtanainetl i)arl of the Indian 
Empire. The Burmans had that day gone back to Burma and it was for them to 
say whether they pn'ferivd a constitution such as was (Mitlmcd two days ago or 
wh(“tht‘r they preferred to remain a part of India for adininistr.itive purpose's, fit* 
would be very much surprised if, when they eonsiden tl in detail the tifler made to 
them, they did not w’t'leome it and did not realise the fact that they would obtain 
a far wider tield for devt lonment upon lh«*ir own lines than thc'v would have if lh<*y 
remained a part of the Indian administration. 

The second event was the opening of the Lloytl Barrage on tlu' jn'twious tl.ay — 
tme of the greatest vvorks of irrigation that had ever been undertaken and completed 
in the history of the world. 

Lastly, there was the departure that afiemonn of the lintish piusonnel of the 
(.'ommittee to w’ork in India. J'lie send-ofV seemed to him to [)e a g'>od augury for 
the work ot the C'o nmiilei*s, Stjveral of the members wt*r«‘ young and it was a giKnl 
thing to get now minds at work uj>oii what, after all. were new problems. It was 
thostt young men Ufion whom the main n*sj>onsibi!it y wouKl fall in the future foi 
carrying into eompletion the work that they wen* now la-ginning. Again, noon the 
whole, the mem!)t rs of thi* Committees, with certain dislinguiHhwl eveepiions. had no 
long previous e.xpert knowledge of Indian fpiestioiis. The ( loveriunent had been 
an.xious to have ne>v minds brought to Ixar upon the Indian problem, with the 
hope that from those new minds new ideas would <‘merge. It was a niattei of great 
satisfaction that the distinguished Indians who had lurn invited to serve uinm 
the Committees had i>raetioally without ex( ojition aeeepted the invitation. Tnej 
had hojied to have upon the Committees dire<‘t representatives of Congress, but m tin 
nature of things the places reserved for them must «ow itnuiin empty. 

It might be thought incongruous, .'sn- Samuel Hoare eontimud, that, at the very 
moment when they were embarking upini a lu'w chapter of eo-o|M'rat ion between 
this country and India, they should 1 .m; enfornig si vere and rigid adrnimstrai i ve 
measures in India. But so far from that action being incongruous it was iniwi alile. 
Without law and oriler there could lx* no constitutional advance. Nor could the) 
remain simply enforcing law and order without thinking at all of the luture It 
was therefore essential that the two sides of the programme slnmld advance hiintJ- 
tancously. On the one hand, the maintenanee of the prestige of the ( 'overnrnent and 
the enforcemc'Mt of law and order and the nvoidani'C for any thing in the nat ire of 
anarchy and di.sordor ; on the other hainl the eonstituiional iidvatn*** on the lines ot 
All-lnaia Federation. 

He need not say that so far as he was concerned h* was sorry that aetitin (»{ 
that kind was inevitable. He also s|x)ke at the end of the ('onfereiieo that they 
were going to get away from what he had always regarded as completely out-of-dale 
niethc^H of nou-co-ojx^ration and war and that they wen.* etnbarktng upon a uew 
chapter of goodwill and co-operation. He had hojxjd that Mr. (iandhi when be 

returned to India would have exercised a moderating influence and would have made 
it poBsible to embark at once upon this new chapter without the ncc<‘Hsity of any 
drastic m^surca. Mr. <4andhi and be had many talks during Mr. 
Gandhi's visit to London. At the end of those interviews ho had fao|KHi 
that when Mr. Gandhi got back to India he would have been able to 

exercise a moderating influence uf>on the <,.Joiigrt*«s machine. Ciifortunately, so far 
as he could judge, the extrerniMts had got hold of Mr. Gandhi s maebine and had 

forced it so far that w’hethei he wished it or not it was im|x>ssibh' to stoj) it. In 

the North-West Frontier Province, for instance, just before Mr. Gandhi returned. 
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Abdul Galfjir Khan, the leader of ihe Red Khirt movement, a movement in close 
contact and alliance wall Ci)n;^r(HH, had throw'ii down «ueh a challenf^e to the Gov- 
ernment of India that if the Government had not taken it up it might just as well 
have alidicafed. 

ReftTring to the ‘‘nn-ri nt ’ camjKiign in the rnitcd Provinces, Sir Bamuel Hoare 
said that tlie (iovuTument had donf? everything possible to meet legitimate gnev- 
anecH, The able and Hym[)af bet ic (Jovenior, Bir Malcolm Hailey, had set up an 
impartial inquiry into agricultuial grievances and as a result ol his action and the 
report of this eomrnitos' greai n rnisHiuns w* re made lioth in the land revenue and 

III the rents that ili(‘ cull i valors wo n* paying. The leniR. to give one instance, were 
actually rt\luc(id to the iigiire at which ihc> were dO years ago. Yet in sptie of 
the fact that flier*- wa*. nni. h evid, iict* that the people, if left to ibcrnselves, did 
not wish t() toiioark iipun a r*v (c nii niaiy nioveiio ni against the tiovt rnmt nl. Con- 
gress went on wuh exirciin- n;^iiatioii. with the icsnlt iLat there again they had 
had to act if (iovcruim ni was mn gonig to abtli<-aie. i^asily, in Rengal the terrorist 
inoveraenl had rcacln-il such a })Oioi lliat lives wen* evcrvwnere in danger, trade and 
eotnmerct* and unliistry wore be<*<niiirig iinpo-hible, ihreais were Ijeing made* against 
the maclune of f iovi rninenis wiiwh. if thev had Ir en carried out, would have tits* 
tro>ed It. 

Faced with that situation th*- < b>\( r nnn-ni look the only action that any self- 
respe<‘iing ( iovcninimt could tak<-. and lonk it dni'iin ally and ail at once. He suggest- 
ed that it was miicli w iwer, much -al'i, and indred mucti more humane nut tu act 
in small Htages, but rather lo take the nation in hand as a whole. Ho was in- 
clined to think that tiny wi>uid ‘•cc that h} taking aeiion over a wide front and 
with a firm hand the tune that iho-- cm<ig*ney oje-ralions wmald have to remain in 
('xistence would h.- slioiler than it would have 'uceii if they had acted in a series of 
long drawn-out stages. 

Sir S,i!UU'>l wuMii on to si\ that in tie* Frontier Province, the whole, law 

and order were bt mg niamtauic i itiuiirkabl) well. Members of the Red Bhirt 
movement h id (N)inc m mid bad gucji up ileur r* d sbiriR and bad stated that they 
thought ih('\ had made a great lui^mkt' iii joining the njovement. in the Unii.ea 
Jhoviiu’<‘s rent-* wc’-c commg in better than liny bad come in for many months, 
and a sign di< ant fact wan tliaf tin I ' -al fair-^ that plavi-d a very prominent part in 
rural life were ii'iu'r much la-it^r an'mi»il than for a long time. In Bengal there 
HiM-riud also iu* reviving a gn-aiir (onlidcnce iH trade and commerce aud 
iadusirv. 

In eonc!u>i' u), S,r Baniud IIoarcKiid that on th** one hand, they had the beginning 
of a new chapier in the con*.!ii nnoh.d -iid- o{ the picture wiib the dt-panure ol the 
ilouunittces that mornuig. On the ot u- r hami, mca-tures wu re uiulerlakeu id ensure law 
and orui r, to pnou ui anyihuig m the ua urt of ananhy c>r a break-up of the! Gov- 
ernmeut uu.'-tiiiic. He hoj. cd that iheir Imirm frienJH wouid ihesc two phases of 
otir pobev in their right p uspectii e — that tlie ( tie was eompiemeniary of the 
olinu'. He Imped iluy would realize thai they had widdn their ruudi a Constitution 
(hat a few viuirs ag > tin y would have regardiM as unatiauiable for a long numl>er 
of >carH. d te y would w that t loveriimeiti was tiiUrmund to goveni, and he 
hoped that th'V would iiki tlnin the laiier fer ti<ut fact. In the ICasi, in particular, 
t iovcrnmeiiiM bad Im en respeeied, nut for w iukntss or abdn ation. bill for their will 
and their power to goveru. He had mu meant that having imjH’std these emergency 
moastiK's, they wished lo k*ei> thtni in operaiion for a day or an hour longer (ban 
llje\ Were ncidfd. As long an an attempt wa.s being made lo break up the machine 
of Government, the <u‘dinanees would remain in operaiion. But let these threats 
and these adueks he removt‘d and sjmpaitiy and co-op* ration take their place*, and 
the lintish (iovernment wiuild not be slow to re^iKUid to the new spirit. 

They wert* glad in ih<* autumn to have had what they belitntdf to be a fully re- 
presetiiiitive t’onhn'me, and hero In* wishial to pay a tribute to Lord Irwin for 
having devoted so mueli of Ins ability to make that ConFrenee representative. If 
now there iniglit be any (inpty chairs, he Iio^hhI that at some lime those chaira 
would once again he liiled and that au of them, to whatever seciidis of opinion they 
btdoiiged, either in (Beat Ilntain or in India, might co-operate in the great and 
dilficult task before them. 



INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

THE CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 


The terms of the Agreomeiit arrived at between the South Afriean Union 
(government and the Govern nient of Judia as the result of the Cape Town Con- 
ference, were read out by Sir Fazli-HuBsain in the (\)uneil of State and by Mr. 
G. S. Bajpai in the Iwe^islative Assembly on the 5th. April lO.'U. The following; is 
the text of the Riatemcnt : 

“In accordance with }»aia^raph 7 of the (’ape Town A^rciMncnt i)f Ut27, the 
dele^tates of the Governmcni of the Union of South Africa and (»f the (iovernment 
of India met at CajK* Town frnin .lanii.-irv 12ih to h’ehrnary 4ih. to cimsidcr 

the working of the Agreement and t\> ixchunp' vnws as to any nwxlifu aiioii'; that 
experience might euggt‘Rt. The deligatta Iiad u full ami fnmk liihttishion in the 
conference, which wa'^ throughout marked bv a spirit of conliulitv and inulu.il good- 
will. 

2 . Both the (lOvornineiits consider that the (’ape J'own Agncmcnt has henii a 
powerful influence in foRteiing friendly r(*tations laiwciii them, ami that ihiy should 
continne to eo-ojHTate in the common object of harmonising ihiir lespictivc mter- 
cstR in regard to Indianh n>.iient in the Union 

d. It was recogniscnl that the })o^sihililu*H of the Unum sehemt id .c'-^isitd (‘im- 
graiioii to India are now practically exhausted owing to tlie leommuc aiid climatie 
(onditions of ludja as well as owing to the fail that 'sfi [>ir eenr (»{ the Indian 
population of the Union un‘ now South Afni'an horn. As a <‘eii'-Mpn‘ne*\ the possi- 
liilitu'fi of land setilemeni ouiside India, as alnmly couti inplah <1 in }niragra[>h d of 
the Agreement, have been furtlur I’onsidi Ihe (io\eiiumni i f Imim will cu- 
operate with the (iO\eriiinent vi the Unton in «\j*loring tin ] n-^ihiliiies of a 
Colonisation Scheme for sttiling Indian.N b(‘th from Jmiia and fri m Si uth Afriui 
in other countries. In this investigation, which should take place iluKitc the ec>urs<‘ 
of the present year, a rc[»resetiiative <>f the Indian eommunity m .'^nuih Afrim will, 
if they HO d(‘siri‘, be ussociattti. As Hocm ns in\tHt»gation hu'' Ixa n eoinph ttd, the 
two Govcrnmcnls will consider result of the imjuiiy. 

4. Xo other inodificatiou ot the Agreeimnt 'is. for the pu-uit. considetul 
necessary. 

5. Before passing on to the Transva.'d Asiatic 'ienu!i‘ .Atmmlmtnii Bill, the 

Hon. members wniild peihap^ lik* me to eoiumciit on the moie imjHnlaul points in 
the Fetlleiiient which I have ju'^t announced. 

(1) The nrognil ion by tlie two (io\ernments of the lift'd of oontiniusj oo 

operation in the coiiinjon objei't of harmonising tlietr itspeetive interests, in regard 
to Indians resident in the I nion. justifies the hope thitt fiiendjy nlations between 
South Africa and Imlia, which are of such vital impoitaiiCe lu ihe Indian communi- 
ty in the U"uu)n, will eontmue. 

l2) It had become incriasingly evident, for sometime before the Utuiferemf nut 
at ('ape Town that Indian opinion, both m .‘'^oiith Africa and in Imlia bad become 
uufavourable to the scheme of assisted emigration to indm This was due to m'> 

Hhortcoming on the nart of tiilur ( iovt rnrnent, but primarily to ehmatie and 

economic causis. and to the fact that S) j*fr eint of the Indian {w»pu!iil i^m t»f South 
Africa were born in tht Union, fhe rei’ognitKui by th<‘ Union Govuntuent. that the 
jiOBsibilitieH of this scheme are now practically exhaii.H’ed, shonbl be reemved with 
loriHiderable relief b\ Indian opduon on both sidefl of the Ocean. 

Land m hf.mk 

id) The proposal that the possibilities of land settlement outside Judia ahould 
be examined, merely carries out an integral part of the 1027 Agreement. It may be 
welcomed on two gr 9 und 8 : 

(aj If it results in a flatisfactory scheme of land icttlemeut, it may provide an 
outlet, especially to the younger generation of Indians in youth Africa, in a country 
where they may have greater opportnnitieM both for economic d« velojiment and for 
political self-expression. 
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(b) TTic association of a reprcsontative of the South African Congress in the 
investigation, will not, only be a valuable safeguard for the inquiry, but constitutes 
an erperinoent in collaboration between the Government and the Indian 
community in South Africa which, it ia hop(‘d. will be extended to other fields. 

(4) The Agreement stands unmodifie d except as regards the scheme of assisted 
emigration to India and the proposed exploration of the possibilities of land settle- 
ment elsewhere. This means, to mention only two points out of the last Agreement, 
that the Government of the T'nion conliuue to adhere to the policy of uplifting 
the jxirmancnt sceiion of their Indian iK)pulation. and that the Government of India 
will continue to maintain in tSoiirh Africa an Agent whose presence has admittedly 
proved most helpful, alike to the Indian community in boulh Africa and to the 
i)romotion of friendship between the two countries. 

Transvaal asiatk tenurl rill 

G. I shall now endeavour to d<al with the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment j 

Bill. The Conference decided that it shoulil be considered by a Bnb-Committee 
eonaisting of two n pr. sentati vts of each delegation. After the discussion in the 
Suh-Committec. J)r. Malari. who was one of the L'nion representatives, agreed to 
place informally before tin* niemla-rs of the S*“lf*et Committee which had prepared 

the Bill llie suggestions of the delegntes from India. The results of this consulta- 

tion may be summariHed as follows : — 

(Ij Clati'^c o of tin* Bill wlm h embodied the principle of segregation by providing 
for oeenpation or o^ul(*r^]u^ of land by Asiaiif*s. has been deleted. Instead, the 
vrold Livvv jw to bt? amendto to empower the Minister of the Interior, after eonsul- 
ta.ion with the Minister of Min<*«, to withdraw any land from the oj^ratiou of 
Sections VV) and bJl in so fnr as they prohibit residence upon or occuption of any 
land by colourtd persons. Tliis pow^-r will be exercise<J, after inijuiry into indivi- 
dual rasps, liy an impartial cominifision presidttl over by a judge to validate the 
prt^ent iihgtl ocetipafions and to permit e-xetpiions to be made in future from occu- 
pational K *> 111 . t j<,nrt of the Gold Law. It is hoi>ed that libera! ii-ie will be made of 

this new pr*. vision of the law, so as to prevent substantial dislocation of Indian 
busiiuv.s. whnh the strict ajiplu-ation of the existing it*st net ions would involve and 
to provide Indians in future with reasonable facilities to trade in the mining areas 
without stgregutiori. 

(2) The Bill has aUo bwn amended so a.s to protect lixtd property acquired by 
Asiatic (•< unp'inies up to the Ut Mareli which aic not proteetid by tSection 2 

of Act .17 of BM!*. This will Iiave the ett’eet of ‘•aving many Indian properties 
which, though not aeqiiind in eoutraveiuion of the letttr of ’.\ct of 1919. were 
acquired eciitraiy to its spirit. 

(d) I.,'hI i»odie< whom ('iauso 10 of the Bill requires to refu.se eiU'titieates of 
(it ness to hm Vsuoi^- to trad**, on tlie gromul that the applicant may not lawfully 
carry on bu*»in<'ss on the premises for which licence is sought, shall have to treat a 
eertidcaic ix^ued by a competent (iovernnient oflicer. to the clb'ct. that any land 
has h<*eii withdrawn from ihe restrictive provisioiiB of tSt^tions BlO and BU of the 
t fold l,<iw. as Hiitli< ient prcKif that a coloured person may lawfully trade ou such 
land. Ah it is, proposed to manitain hereafter a register of all lauda in the pro- 
claimed areas where Asiatic tx-cupalion is permitted, such a prousion should prove a 
valuablt' safeguard to the Indian coninninity. 

7. As against these imfiortnnt coneessions.it has to be ret o^nised, iha» the rcvoni- 
mendatioM of the Indian I.)el< gation, that areas like springs ancT other proclaimed land, 
to which the rcsfrieiions of Clauses 1 {0 and I 'd do not at present apply, should 
not be made subject to them, and that leasea for ten years or more sboulcf not be 
litmlcd as fixed property, have not Ixxm accepted. On the balance however the 
Hmendmmts whudi, subject to ratification by the Union Parliament, have been made 
tn the liill. represpnt a substaniial advance on the original Bill. 

H. I mutat a^Kilugise to the House lor the length of the statement. I have 
endeavoured to make it as brief as is compatible with clarity. The (rovernraent 
had hoped that it would be possible to : oike an announcement earlier, but this was 
found imj>oH8ibIe as the ri'siilts of the (Conference have to be published in both the 
countries sirnultainvouHly and the Union Parliament rcasseinblt^i only to-day after 
the Easter recess. The tiovernment trust, however, that keeping in view the diffi- 
culties inherent in the problem and after a consideration of the statement which 
has been made to-day the Hou’bic Members will feel Hatislied with the res^ults 
achieved, 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Mr. Andrews’ Views 

lu connection with the Onpe Town Agreement. Mr. C. F. Andrews issued the 
followinc: statement from New J>elhi, dated the oth, April l‘.KW ; — 

The new A^xreement between the two ( ioviTiiments is on the whole satisfactory. 
Sir Fazl'i-Hii'Jsain and the members of the depuration are to be bi'arlily congratulat- 
ed on their achievement. Hut it must not be thou^hi, for a tnonuMif, that the con- 
ditions under whieb Indians live in South Africa art* free from injustiee and humilia- 
tion These have still to be removed atni such a ehanj^ic can only bo slowly 
accomplished 

In political matters, the colour bar remains absolutely rio:ul. Outside the Cape 
Province, Indians have no franchise, nor is fln-re any hofa; in the near future that 
franchise will be exte uled to them. Therefore. ev«*rytbmi; tit jiends on the Atrent 
from India. It is a ^^reat point in the Ai;r(*em»*nt that the y w to l>i* continued, 

(hi the choice of a new Av:eiit the fntun* of S(»uth .Afiie.an iiidains will ^leafly 
depttnd. He is to-day undoubtedly “the most powerful intlueuee in fostiriu}: friendly 
relations. 

Perhaps, the chief ^aiu in the new Agreement has her ii the frank aeknow li‘d^'^- 
naent by both the (Jovernments that repatroition has proved a f.nluri'. This really 
means its d»‘ath-l)low. Here, the nn-mimous voice of fruba pici.i Icil. riiat other 
eou'itrirs are to be exjilored with a vi('w to colonis.ition need not arousi' fear or 
alarm. The eounfry specially eontjanpboed is Iha/il, ami it'^ o at ion was fully 
Approved by the S<'>utb .‘Vfriean fndian (’on|:^r<*ss. An outlet hadly iKt'did for the 
rising ednrated generation, wtdcfi erampiil by the ^ Wtiite l.ri'iMur policy. ' As 
the barriers remain, preventing the Indiai s in Natal from lu'; iio ini: tieely to the 
other provinces of South Africa, the congesfion of popul.-inon toiicd Dnrfmn will 
continue. If IPazil is able to atfbrd an outUi, it Khould ceit.iiti!} !"■ (\)'Ior*tl. The 
Japan^'se Gov*Tnraent have alr^-ady nnd'riakcn laini .‘^ett b no ui tln ie im a liiige 
scale with highly succes.sful result’s. Kvtii though the prei-enl im imnl may 1 h* iin- 

f ropitious owing to the world economic dt joc-.-^Mu, y.*t th*' fiitiin' wiih Hra/il. 
t has a favourable climate, a go- d rainfall and a vi ry fertil" ‘ml and no co’uur 
pnundiee whatever. 

With regard to the Land Dnure Hill, it appt'urs lo me that tie ei iiijilete with- 
drawal of Ulaiise V h'lH now definitely prev<mied s. gregation. I h;> the thing we 
aimed at all along. Furthermore, we have obtainrd other sidwtant lal gains, smh as 
protection of properly right up to May T.' O and Un- prevention id trade licences 
failing into the hands of munieipjdii les. Thi^ wa*' the immed'a!* ilaiigi'i' .and ii ha** 
now been foresfalUsl At the same rime, it i-i a lo-s that w In n mining iirean an* rt • 
proclaifuKl so as to pass bark into (rdmary IhikIh, th^ old evil of racial iliiabiblii -i 
should continue. While this will not sioinly hurt Indian iiadrr*^ who usually M*ek 
mining arnas for trade, yet it is an exrm'.^joij of (mloiir bar which hb.oiild eall for a 
strong protest from the Indian (Jovernment. It is also vi ry ngietiable thai noib.ing 
has been done in the Agreement lo restore to their full \u!ur. th< Truiis\aal regi*- 
tration ceri ifieates. 

Beyond th#'se immediate gains and losses, tin re has emne al'nio in South .Vfrica 
owing ehif'fly to the Hiatus of ih** .Agent, a relaxiO ion in MX'ial maiii^rs trom .souu 
of the worst forms of colour prcjudir»‘ against IndiauH at ( ’h(h' iov, n. iMir -ng the 
co.'iference it was (piife noO(*eablc that friendly relations le t ween Indians hip’. V!uro* 
peans had advanci'd. If the new Ageni can c.ir/y this stiil fniher forwaid, he wiH 
have accomplished one of the most, impoitant works which >»; m pds to be 'cue n. 
South Africa. 


The Citizenship Association’s Representation 

Ihe Honorary Secretary, the Imperial Indian (’if i/eiisliip Association. Homhay, 
sent the following comrnnni<ation to the Sicrdary. ( lover nmeiit of India, Ihjmrt- 
roent of F/lucation, Healih and Lands, on the t'ap^* *Jown Agreenicnt ; -- 

The Secretary of the Lihication Department, Mr. (r. S. Hajpai, aniiouncerl on 
the 5*h April in the I^egislaiive Asstinhly the main luadH of the agriTiiunt nrrivetl 
at a« a result of the recent conference in (’ape Town between the delegation sent by 
the Government of India headed by the Hon. Sir Fii/l-i- HusHain and the repre- 
sentativcH of ihe South Afnciin t’nion Government. Sir FH/.l-i-IiusHuiu and his 
colleaguea, with Sir Kurma Reddi. the late Agent in South Africa, were good enough 
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to attcnrl an informal meeting of the Council of the Irnperifil Indian Citizenship 
Asaociation on the day of their arrival in Bombay, bnt urjfortunately they could not 
spare time for full diHcusHion that day. The (’onricil, Iiowever. later has had the 
advanfap;o of having a full flfafernent of the c'ircuinHfaneos in which the amercement 
waa reached, from Mrs. Nhudn, one of the Indian delcm'afcs, who is also one of ds 
rnemhcrH. 

The AmrreemfMit refers to two main qiieHtionn namely, the future of Indians in 
South Africa and tlicir po'-ition in the Transvaal province. In this letter the Coun- 
cil contincH itself to the first ami larmier issue. J'hc rec»nt confcriuice was held lu 
pursuance of the intention exf»re«H(‘d at the tim.* cjf the 1927 conference to review 
the working!: of the a^r<‘ejnt nt and to sumre;<'st at»y nioditieation that may be (ailed 
for in the lit-dtt of tlie exf^enenee grained in (he pn ceding: tiv(i years. d'h(? amcreernent 
of 1927, while laying!: down that the Indian p(»pnlati(»n of South Afriea vyas a ]A^r- 
imuicnt. part »)f the population and was entitled to rfiaeve the same r onsidiration as 
otlier s(x*tiuMS from the Cnum ( fovci nment, n‘<-oinnnnded tiiat Indians incajyable of 
asHimilat inm: the Wh'siern slamlard of life — which was n <-ot!:nis( d to lx* t lie proper (ync 
for South Africa — shnuld be lu‘l[>ed to rvturn to India. The elaiise on this fjucstion 
ran ns follows : 

"Bofti the < iov(‘rnm(*nts rf‘-a(lirm lh(ir rfcofoution of tlie riuht of South Afriea 
to use all just ami legitimate means for the mainteeance of the \V( stern standard 
of life. 

"The Cnion (iovernim-nt reco;.ons4-s that Indians <]onucil»-d in tln‘ Cnion who 
are prejmred to <‘onform to \Ve-,i«rn Standard of lih-. should be eiiabUsl to do ‘'O. 

‘ I'or those Indians in the Cnion who may d* ‘•ire to avail tliem-ilvi s of it, the 
Cnion (lOvernrmmt will orjjruiose a scheme of asHisted emicaratioii to India or other 
eonntrieM whiTe Wi'hierii standards are not rt 'juin «1.’ 

The above is tnk* ii from the statement of tin* St'crelarv to the (bivcrnmcnt of 
India. Mr. (row Sir ,lose[)h) Bbort*. made in the l.e^o.-lativ c .\h**t‘mbly on the 2lst 
IVbruary 1!L'7 

Witli th(‘ ob](‘ei of factlitat in.: repatriation a plan cd "n-^Hisp d end^iration w'as 
formiilater* which, it is now ieeo^oiis»d. has f.nltd. The It'.iAX) JH'r^Ol s who look 
advantapo* of tin* plan and returneil to this c.tnntry, have not found it feastble to 
r(‘adjusr themselves to Imbaii lih- after their lonp n-'idenee under nitirtly d’.dtrent 
eoruiitinijs m South Afrua. 'Ihe Coiim d notes with s.iiisfvietiem tliat this plan has 
be<’n altaiidom d in the new aprcenicnt. 

In the Opinion ot the Coumul the fatlun* of the Bepatiiafi u lu me is etuiclu- 
hive proof thai the pr< at body (>f the Ir>dian- in .'^oiitli Afru a i> a permanent eU- 
merit (»1 the }<opin!atioi» of that eoiinfrv. and that tlie imaiis <‘f Us uplift must be 
lln* same as those found ‘Uitable and iiet'eN^Mry in tlw ( i^e of other seetiou-i of the 
jiopulaiion. 'The < ’(Uim il is sure that tlu Indian (hK p.omii mii^l have been moved 
hy weiphty eon^idei aMons ont'-ide tiie >imph‘ merits ol the eaS’' in iindertukiup to 
leeomuH’ud ihat the (i ivernment of Ind-a jointly with the tiovernment of the I nion 
of S-'Ufh .\fneji. should a| point a ('ominiff(*e to explore the possibilities c*f lands 
other than India as an oiitlei for Indians in tin* Home eountrv as well as in South 
Vfi.ra. 

Tbt* Coumd is aware that in the first t ape Town .Npreement the altirnativc of 
enrpration to other laml^ as a way of rehevinp South .Afriea of sin h Indians as 
weie tieuble to adopt the Western standard of life, has bt'cn "Uikpested. But it W'as 
not tuktm seriousiy en n by the (iov«rnment of the I uion of South .Africa, who did 
noihinp to impleimiit it duriiip the he^t five Years. Mahatma (iandhi however, put 
hiK fiiipcr on it at (hat vuy time and warned the country of the danpers lurkinp 
therein. He wrote ; - * 

Ivcpatritttion could only lie to India. Kc-emipratioii can Ik' to any country. The 
following sentence in the settlement ch'urly pKUiits to that interpretation. ‘The 
I nion (iovernment therefor**, will orpanis<* a scheme ot assist(*d cmipration to India 
and (itluT countries wluTe Western .standards arc not reipnreHh’ This assi.sf(*d emi- 
prmion to other countries, 1 hold to be danperous, for lh«Te is no knowinp what 
may hnp|u*n to the poor ipnorant iiv n pt>inp to an unknown hiiui win re they w'onld 
be utter stranpers. Sueh eoiiulries as would take them would only be cither Fizi or 
British Cuinna, Neither has a puHl name in India. It is (bx idedly a disadvantape 
to have been a party to assisttai emipration lo any other part of the world. ’ 

The Council cannot help thinkinp that Mahatmaji's observations have m much 
force to-day as five years opo. 
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The Council appreciates the patriotic work of the Indian delegation under the 
leadership of the Hon. Sir Fazl'i-ilussaiii confronted as it was with inherent diffi- 
culties of the Indian problem, which notwithstanding signs of an improved racial 
attitude towards Indians noticed hy the idelegation, seem rather to have become 

aggravated in the j)olitical sphere. It is, however, given to understand that the 
arrangement arrived at with the Government of the Union of South Africa in con- 
nection with the f>ropo8al to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in lands 
other than India, dots not commit either party to anything beyond exploration. 
It further understands that the Indian Congress in South Africa agreed in the 
spirit of pioneering to this exploration and has consented to send a rej>resentative 
to work on the Commission of emiuiry, when it is set up, on the condition that 
they are generally satisfied with the rest of the agreement. Hearing these two factors 
in mind, the (Council of the Association does not wish to strike a jarring note at 

this stage, but it eonsidtrs its duty to place on record its strong conviction that, 
should the exploration which is to take place as a result of the CbnftTcnee lead to 
nothing fensibl(% iht' fact that the Indian Delegaiion agn*ed to it should not pre- 
judice in the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, tlu; inherent rights of the South 
African Indians to citi/mship in the land which to 8() per cent of the population 
is the land (d their brith as rcvognistd hy the agret'ment of 1927 and re-alfirnuvl by 
the 1932 Capo Town Conforence. If this is made iineqiii vocally clear to the South 
African (iovernuiit, the Council of this Association would await with interest the 

result of the mission to explore the possibilities of Indian ('olonisation in othii 

lands. 


Mr. Andrews’ Suryey of Indian Disabilities 

A survey of the condition of Indians in several parts of South Africa uas i>siicd 
in a statcrmiit whicli Mr. C. F. Andrews supphtd to the Associated Fress after his 
recent tour there. It was issued from Ncu Delhi, dated the 24th. March 1932. Mr. 
Andrews said : — 

During the ])ast few months 1 have been able lo visit very ncarlv all si'ctions of 
the Indian eomiiiuniiy in t^ouih Africa as well us those residing on the easrcrii 
coast nf the did* rent ports. 'J'hc steamer hy winch I have travelled stopiicd at 
Loiirence Marques. Heira. 1 )ar-cs Sahun. Zan/iber and Mombasa, and in all these 
ports there is a large resident Indian poj>ulutu)n. 

Land Tf:nl'iie Bii.l 

In ^oiUh Africa tin* burning question of the day has been the Land lenure lUll 
of the Transvaal, whicdi threate ned once mere a niodimd form of sigregution under 
the new’ nanif of ■defim d areas' in enntra-dist met ion fnmi tlie last Hill which was 
callrd the 'Asiatic (;iaF-> Areas Lill'. 'ILoiigh this Jaind Tenure Hill adL’ta mdy the 
Transvaal nort.on of the Indian community, the Imlians in Natal, who form fiu* 
sixths of fjic whole Indian pnpulatinn in 8outh Africa, are naturally afraid that if 
such a measure of s**gr*‘gation becomes law in the Transvaal, it is hound, sooner or 
latfT, to sjtread to Natal. 

Whether the Indian delegation to the Hound Table Confereiuc at (’ape Town hiu) 
been finally able to avert this disaster I am not able to say for certain at the time 
of writing*; for I had not >et been able to see the Agreenunt which was made 
between the two Governments and I am also unaware of the, details concerning other 
matters, agreed upon verbally, which were not embodied in the Agreiment itself. 
1 hope however that tliis Land Tenure Hill may once again be post^ned and put 
on the shelf, pending further inqiiirii-s into the whole <piestion of Indfian land hold- 
ings in the Transvaal and the manner of their acquisition. I have some expectation 
that the present session of the I’nion Parliament will be so much absorbed by Other 
and more pressing business —what with the prevailing economic depr(‘Sfiion and the 
abnormal interest aroused by the (Jovernment clinging to the (iold iStandard which 
had recently formed the subject of pr dong«*d debates,— that they may very well 
postpone the consideration of the comparatively trivial and yet controversial meaBurc 
dealing with the Transvaal Land Tenure Hill, 

I have distinct hope that the Government will decide to leave this matter in 
abeyance and appoint a new Commission of Inquiry for further investigation and 
report. I was particularly struck by the fact that there was very little excitement or 
agitation among the Europeans over this Bill both on this and on my previous visit 
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a year ago. The explanation seems to bo that, in the midst of universal economic 
deproasion and the attraction caused by other more important matters, this email 
f^uestioQ of Indian land ownership in the Transvaal has receded to the back-ground. 
During the whole time that I was living in the Transvaal I very rarely heard it 
mentioned. The atinospore in 1931-32 was very diHerent from that of 1925-2G when 
the anli-Ahialic agitation was at its height. 

pROORKSH IN Nat A/. 

1 am glad to Itc u'iIj to r(ic:>rd the fact that almost phenomenal progress seems 
to have been made in the lust few years in Natal in the field of edneation. For this 
reason, when I look back it is o3ear to me that my stay in Nattl has been by far 
the happiest of all : for I (^ould see ‘progress’ written on the faces of the young 
boys tind girls of tin* Indian eommunity. In the Sastn College, for instance, there 
wore as many as 2S8 ‘advanced studtmts, and all this naturally augurs very well for 
the future of the Indian eommunity in South Africa- At the sarne time, it must 
not he forgotteu that every single disability imposed upon the Indians under the 
olinoxiou.s colour bar still remains unnsin*ssed. 'I'ht' social segregation is, if any- 
thing, more rigid than before an<l its oprration is so demoralising and dehumanising 
that sensitive and susceptible natures must find life unbearable at times. 

Fokti oksf: East Afuk a 

\f Lnnreneo Manjues i found the Indian community jirofotindiy unhappy iiiul 
dicnrhcd over certain impending hgislation which lays it down than 75 per cent, of 
assistants employed by traders and merchants in future shall bt‘ Portuguese subjects. 
One r'-d 'cming feature in the situation is that thf* big British husiin^ss concerns in 
Poriue' Sv’ East .Africa are range<l on the side of the dndians in protesting against 
this measure. They icx) would stand to sutler eipially with the Indians if this con- 
lemplated h’gislation were (mforced It is merely an example of ‘adversitv making 
hlranire bed Hows.' In Beira. which is also in Portuguese territory, tne dread 
of this imp<mding legislation was not a'Mite. The reason is that Beira is adminis- 
tered by a ehartensl eompany and has its own laws and regulations, and it is not 
at all the ease that any legislation passed in Loureuco Mar ines will automatieally 
be adopted in Beira. 

Nr.W OlU»INANCJ> IN Tani.anyika 

When 1 reached Dar-es-Salaam there were two ordinances already passed into 
law which have causei! the greatest alarm to the Indian eommunity. One of these 
l. vies an arbitrary poll-tax and the other empowt-rs the Government to grant mono- 
l)oly lic(Mi'<e‘* to individuals and firms for the ex dnsiv'^ richt of purcdiasnijr native 
grown prodiiee sucii as coth-e, maize, groundnuts, (*ott m, etc.. I have fully dealt 
with tiles* ordiiianc.'S in my l.ist letter to the pre-*s and would only repeat here 
ihil ihc) ate cabnilafed. to do the great's t jvo-isible injury to Indian interests in 
i angan) ika. 

Pf.KI-F/'T (iouDWlI.L IN ZaZU'.M: 

in refn'shing c.ontra''L to t!ie talc of woe which filbsi my ears at all th** South 
and Eist. .\fncin jinits which I had visited. I found the Indian eommunity in 
/anztliar eomparativt ly hapjiy, prosperous and contented. They have no unemploy- 
ment and kindred problems i.> fiu-e in Zinzibar, and their insular position seems 
somehow to have weaned them from the shock of the present world-wide economic 
d 'pn^ssion. After the colour prejudice and nauseating racial animosities and bicker- 
ings which one is eoinpflhal to notice w’hcro one g<>e‘s on the south and east coast 
of Africa, it was indeed vt'ry gratifying to mo to tind that in this little island town 
of Zanzibar, under the enlightouoii admiuistnition of its tSultan. people of all races 
and religions lived in p^ufeef peace, goodwill and harmony. Otic felt as though one 
had suddenly come upon, chamnvi upon, an oasis after long traversing through a 
tiresome and blighted sandy desert. 

FriTjRi: oi Co.M.MON Roli. 

Last of all I ri'ached Mombasa and here I found that the different commissions 
of inquiry had left all kinds of unsolved problems behind them, and that the Indian 
cominuuity was io j^reai uncertainty in regard to its own future. At one time it 
seemed almost certain that a common electoral roll would be instituted in Kenya in 
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accordance with the rocoraraendatians of more than one Royal (binmiasion. But, as 
1 have pointed out in my previous article, the permanent officials at the Colonial 
Office have so far yielded afrain and again to the veiled and open threats made from 
time to time by the European settlers in Kenya, and no definite action has so fur 
been taken in this connection. The Indian commnniiy has been confused and evi'n 
divided by the different political rpiestions which have arisen in (ho train of these 
Royal Commissions, and, in addition to this, there have been personal rivalries u hich 
have cousidcTubly added to the eon fusion. 

As in 8outh Africa, the Indians in Kenya are also faking full a(Ivanfae(; 
of. the few educational facilities so ineai^ivly grunt(‘d to them by tne 
(lOvernment. (The Kenya Government spend on the educafion of iMiropuin 
children, /w’r eap/fa, more than four times as much moiuy us tlit'y do on that of 
Indian children. In Natal the ICaiop.*an chihi costs three limes as inm-h ns an 
IridiaiJ. 1 visited the Indian schools in Mombasa ami was much imrire'^scd by (be 
tidy aiul neat ai»j)e:irani-c and evidtsit enthnsiii'in of Indian boys ami /^iirls uhu are 
studying, in great minibcrs, up to tin* Ingest standards, llnuin ami Mosb in <*hild 
ren sit side by side on the Licnehes during ihe school hours and a pmuT r-unt dr 
corps prevads, and this of euurse eoiistitntes a solid fonndiition for nnit_\ beivieto 
the communities in the future. 

As 1 have oftmi saiil, all other ]>roblenis in Ktaiya oseil!at(' louml ih* < enlr>i! 
problem of frnm'hist*, and India should do everything in u*' piwei to je<\a,l nyui, 
the. Colonial Ollice in London to implenn-nt a eonimon ebitoral loll ni ibaf 
territory at an early dale. Granted a e.unmon franehiMo, all oilier political |irobb in'! 
fanng llie eommnngy would ]>crmit of an eventual solution' . 


Indians in East Africa 

Indian disabilil ie-» in East Afiiea are prominently broiiglit out in a 

statement made to the Associated jVess by Mr. C. Amlieus. This was issued from 
New Delhi, dated the 2otb. March LH2. Mr. Andrews said - 

•Tn the ])ast few weeks there have been various Ordinances, either j^roposed or 
passed into law. which have v(>ry senoimly injured ijie Indian intere.*^|s Imth in 
Portuguese East Africa and in i'anganyika. It is wot unlikely that if these disabili- 
ties were to remain K'mya and Lganda would also be sooti ad'eeled. 

When I passed through Loureneo Manpies and Beira I found the Indian traders 
and merchants very seriously disturbini by a pro|)osal, which may very soon be 

passed into law, that wlierever assisiants were engagoal in any trade or 

business in future, 7b ner ct'nt. of the-^t* mimt be. Portugmse snbjoei^. ’Sm*h a law 

would undoubtedly reance the Indian population hy at least half ni Poutugiuse Euh; 
Africa. 

When I inquired into tlu* origin of this proposal 1 was told !vvo things , firstly 
that economic depression has very badly ctleeied l*orrugues<‘ East Afiiea and there 
are many unemployed I'oringnse. ami thcrebire it is thought desirable to give pre 
ference in employment to the Portuguese. Secondly. I was told on good authority 
that in I.onrcncd Marques the Transvaal spirit of diserimiiiMtioii against the Indians 
has, in recent years, become more and more mark(‘d. Jl was HUggested to me that 
this new projiosal emanated from Transvaal iidUiences. It is quite deplorable that 
in a part of the world where Indians have been received hitlierto on eipial terms 
and with the utmost courtesy, there should creep in this Tniusvaal spirit whicli 
threatens to pervade the whole coast— Kenya, Tanganyika, Natal and J'oriugiieflc East 
Africa. 

Further up the coast, in Tanganyika, two new Ordinances have betn already 
passed which arc bound to have a most harmful effect upon the Indiau community. 
In this territory nearly 90 per cent of the Indian immigrants belong to the Gujarati 
community, and practically the whole trade of TanganyiKa is in their hands. Thas, 
these two Ordinances are likely to injure most of all those who have come to Tan- 
anyika from Gujarat. 
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The first of thoao is the ‘Non-Natl?e Poll Tax' which would tmdoahtecUy ioime 
those who arc cogAged in trade in Tanganyika, and more particalarly the poorer 
members of the community. Although this lax is called a ‘Poll Tax' it is 
sort of ‘Income Tax’ under which people are liable to pay anything rrom to £200 
per annum. Moreover it is levied in a most arbitrary fashion and the incidonco of 
It docs not fall equitably on the taxpayers. Individuals and corporations havii^ in* 
come over nor annum arc let off lighly and these mostly happen to be Earo- 

pean ulficials and European firms. The Indians base their objection to this tax. 
apart from the ineiiualitv of its incidence and apart also from the fact that at the 
nrcHcnt time of all-rouiKi economic depression it represents the last straw that would 
break the earners back, on the ground that the Government could have and ought 
to have effected further economies in admiiiUtrative expenditur They maiulain that 
there is much overlapping at the lop of the adrninistraiivc machine and that a few 
highly p iid oiii,‘eM could be abolished without the least detriment to efficiency. I am 
told tliai during th< recent ycutra a great many unnecessary and highly paid posts 
have been (!rc;»t(‘d in the adniimstratroii. There has been some retrenchment lately, 
but It ha.^* !j*en ino'^tly in the poorly paid bottom ranks of clerical and subordinate 
stuff' while the highly paid officials a*t the top remain untouched. A study of the 
pre-war blue liooks of Tanganyika would reveal the astounding fact that the 
< lorrnans were atile to adiuinHt» r the whole of this territory quite efficiently at a cost 
upproxiniating less than a quarter of the present expenditure. 1 am told that in 
rnany eases a job which during the time of Germans was pcrformisl by a single 
Kuropoaii oHici il lias now lacked on to it as many as three or four. While the trade 
boom lasted and people had suflicicnt money, they did not mind this additional cost 
in admimstration, but, in the ex.-<piioually hard time through which they arc now 
iJiHriing. they have a right to i xpeci the Government to exploit every possible avenue 
ol redueiiig the eo^t of adininisiration before nsoriing to additional taxation. This 
new h'gislai loii also siiuh at caneellmg the Kdiiealion Tax whieh has been speeially 
paid i)y the liulian«t for the iii'-atioii of tlnar chddreii . and the promise is made 
that the education ot Indian children in future shall be paid for out of the polltax. 
Ihe Indians are natuiaby very anxious lest, when the lax is pooled and utilized for 
all kinds of purposes, tlnar educati m grants should sutler. Before this time, the 
Indian <o.nmunity were giiarantml an eJueatioii grant to the full extent of the 
special lax win h iht‘y were paying, and now they fear that only a small portion of 
the general jiull tax will be earmarked for Indian education. 

TuAtu: Lk i:nsin(, OriiUNANt'K 

The Be,;onJ Ordinane-' will probably, in the long ruo. do the most serious injury 
of all. It IS called the 'IVade l.iciUHing Amendmcuit Ordinance.” ft aims at giving 
a single trade liecnse (i.c. a monopoly) to one person or company enabl.ng this peraon 
or company to have a immopoly u[ purchasing, in certain spccifieil areas, native 
produce such as nee. maiz.\ groiinduuts. cotton etc. d'he reason which the (doveru- 
ment i)Uts forward for creating these monopolies is that the Native is inclined 
merely to barter his pro luce with the Indian .-^hop- keepers in return for cloth. He 
ha.s. therefore, no easa wherewith to pay hi.s ’hut tax' to the Gov(*rnmcut. The 
Government also allegi> that the native produce bought by the Indiau shop-ket^pers 
is not properly gra led for export and that the export trade of Tanganyika .seriously 
suffers in consei] uciice. 

The Jndian.s arguo that a very large proi>ortion of Native.s arc still at a stage of 
barter rather than of cash p.iy merits, and that it would be a serious injury to the 
Natives to cut out all barter at this early stage. Furthermore, uioiiopoli(‘8 will iii- 
evitahiy create low prices and the Native growers would not get a full market value 
for their produce. As n'g.irds proper grading of the produce intended for export 
overseas, the remedy is in the hands of the Administration. All produce could be 
graded at the ports of Tang.uiyika at a small co.st prior to shipment to foreign 
countries. This has been done already in other countries (including Kenya) and could 
easily be also done in Tanganyika. It does not also naossarily follow that a single 
buyer operating over a monopolised area would pay more attention to the grading 
of produce than would a number of three traders. 

DaniiKics of Monopoly SvisTEAi 

I regret to say that despite all prote.st8 and entreaties by the Indian community 
m Tanganyika, both the aforesaid Ordinances have been passed into Law and are 
now in operation. When we remember that nearly 90 per cent, of the trade of that 
54 
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territory is in Indian hands it will easily be seen how dangerous both these Ordi- 
nances are to Indian prosperity. Even though under the second Ordinance a mono- 
poly may in the first instance, be given to an Indian firm, yet in years to come 
these monopolies would most certainly go into European hands. In any case the 
Native grower would be sure to suffer as monopolies must necessarily tend to low 
purchase prices. Free trade and stimulating competition alone would induce buyers 
of produce to pay top prices. The monopoly system would place the small Indian 
shop-keepers entirely at the mercy of some big European company, both in respect 
of Duying and selling Native-grown produce. 

Prfx’Arious Position of Indians 

One thing in this connection has made me extremely anxious and is noteworthy 
in India. Although I have been a keen student of East African Indian questions, 
all this new legislation was entirely unknown to me. It is quite possible that I should 
have heard nothing about it if I had not happened to visit these parts on mv way 
back to South Africa. I found also that the members of the South African Indian 
Delegation had received very little knoAvlcdge and information about the Ordinances. 
This shows how very precarious the position of Indians Overseas has become. There 
is no directly responsible Indian Agent, such ns an Indian Consul, at Ivourenco 
Marques; there is also no Indian Trade Commissioner at Mombasa or Dares-es- 
Salaam, who could immediately cable to India itself the news of all repressive legis- 
lation adversely affecting nearly the whole of the Indiati po])iilHtion in those territo- 
tories. 1 am afraid that if these Ordinances beeoiiK' permanent, the Indian popula- 
tion in East Africa, south of ICenya, may l>e reducud by at least 50 per cent, in the 
course of another five years, for they would find it utterly impossible to carry out 
a profitable trade in the face of such disabilities. 


INDIA AND THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

Merchants’ Federation’s Memorandum 

Mr, Walcband Hirachand, President of the Fc'deration of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Bomliay, addressed in April the following representation on 
behalf of the committee of the Federation with regard to the Ottawa session of the 
Imperial Economic Conference to:— ^ 

(1} The Rt. Ilon'ble the Secretary of State for India. London. 

(2) The President, Imperial Economic (kmfercncc, Ottaw'a. 

(d) The Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, Simla. 

(4) The Secretary to the Government of India. Commerce l)c])artnK'nt. Simla. 

The attention of the committee' of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry has been drawn to an niinouiiccmenC' made l>y the llon blc Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member to the Government of India, on the floor of the 

^Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar asked the following short notice ciueslion which elicited 
an important reply :~ 

“Will the Government of India take part in the Imperial Economic C’onfercncc at 
Ottawa next July ? Will the Government be pleased to make a statement explaining 
what action thr^’ propose to take in the maJer ?’’ 

Sir George Rainy made the following reply : — 

“The Government of India have agreed to send their delegation on the Imperial 
Economic Conference, which will meet at Ottawa in July next. They have been 
informed that the principal item on the agenda will be the discussion of the policy of 
a trade between the difi’erent countries of the Empire. They have been invited in 
particular to consider the question whether, having r^ard to the new tarifl’ policy of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, Great Britain and India should 
enter into a tariff agreement embodying a reciprocal preferential tariff agreement so 
as to benefit the trade of both the countries. Tne Government of India have accepted 
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MERCHANTS’ FEDERAT OUS MEMORANDUM 

Afisembly on Monday, the 4th. April, announcing the personnel of the delegation 
which is to represent India at the forthcoming Ottawa session of the Imperial 
Economic Conference. The committee regret to find that the personnel of the 
Indian delegation, though mainly consisting of non-officials, was not selected in 
consultation with the predominant commercial and industrial interests in the country 
ns represented by the Federation. Though in other constituent parts of the Empire 
delegations to this session of the conference might be formed of Cabinet Ministers 
or officers n presenting the Government of the country, in a country like India where 
the administration is run on entirely different lines and where the Government are 
not “responsible to the people*’ in the sense in which it is understood in the Self- 
Governing Dominions of the Empire, it is essential for the Government of India 
as a precautionary measure to consult Indian commercial and industrial interests 
in nominating the Indian Delegation to such Conferences. The Delegation 
to the Ottawa Conference, as constituted at present, is neither representa- 
tive of any predominant commercial or industrial interest in the country, nor, the 
Committee oelievo, are they in a position to express their independent views on 
several of tin; questions coming up before the Conference for decision, the members 
being the nominees of the Government. They will be mainly acting under the 
instructions, issued by the (iovernment of India about the nature of which the 
commercial community is kept in the dark. Hearing in mind how the fiscal policy 
of the (tovernment of Inclia has been shaped till now the Committee feel that it 
would be most undesirable for the Government of India, on the eve of the trans- 
ference of power to Indian hands, to commit the future Government of the country 
to any reciprocal preferential tariff agreement. 

“India is not at present enjoying full control over her fiscal policy and as such 
is unable to take any independent view of the various proposals that would be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the Conference relating to reciprocal preferential tariffs 
between the United Kingdom and India. The Government had so far failed to 
acquaint tin* Indian commercMul community with the potentialities of the Ottawa 
Conference by not taking them into their confidence with regard to Government’s 
attitude on these questions. In the absence of any definite information as to the 
attitude of the (Tovernrnent of India at the said Conference beyond a mere state- 
ment in the Assembly to the cfi'cct, that “in case of a conclusion of a trade 

agrt^cmenl. any changes in Tariff which such agreement may involve will 
be duly placed before the Legislature for its approval," the C-ommittee 

have no idea about the implications of the various proposals before the 
Conference relating to the Itn)>erial Preference and Reciprocity. They, therefore, 
wish unequivocally to state that until India gets cfiictivc control over her fiscal 
policy, under no circumstances would she reconcile herself to the application of the 
Imperial preference and reeii)rociiy of any nature as far as she is concerned. Though 
this view has betMi expressed from time to time from public platform, in the 

press and the legislature of the country in the past, it is all the more necessary for 

the Committee to reiterate it as India is passing through a crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude being o:i the threshold of a new era that would be inaugurated by 
the transference of the British administration in the country to popular legislature. 

“The Committee feel that if any commitment is made by the Indian Delegation 
at the Ottawa Session of the Ctmfcrence without the full knowledge and agreement 
of the Indian commercial interests as represented by the Federation, it would not 
only exasperate Indian public opinion and support the conviction that India is 
being used as a pawn in the greater interests of Great Britain, but would unneces- 
sarily strain the f(?elings between the two countries. The Committee, therefore, 
request that it is desirable in the interests of both (ireat Britain and the Empire 
that the Government of India or their Delegation at the Conference should not 
commit themselves to any policy, particularly to the application of the principle of 


that invitation, and His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, has appointe I the following gentlemen to represent India at the Conference : 
Leader : Sir Atul Chatterjee. Members : Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Sir 
Pestonji Giuwala, Seth Uaji Abdulla Haroon, Sahibzada Abdul Samad Khan and 
Sir George Rainy. 

“If the conclusion of a agreemcLt is recommended as a result of the Conference, 
ny changes in tariff which it may involve will be duly placed before the Legislature 
or its approval. The Government of India have no wish to put any such changes 
nto effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the interests of India.” 
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the Imperial Preference and reciprocity at this juncture, and it should bo left to the 
future popular Government of the country, that would be constituted by 
the new Government of India Act, to shape tneir policy r( 7 »arflinp: inter-imperial 
trade relations, including the application of reciprocal preferential tariff agreement 
in a manner as would best serve the interests of this country. 

“In any case, I have the hoaour to make it clear on behalf of the Federation that 
no commitment not only in respect of Imperial preference and reciprocity, but with 
regard to all economic questions made at the said (%>nference, will be binding on 
India until she gets fvill freedom over her own affairs and until she formulates her 
own fiscal policy suitable to her own needs and requirements after going through 
the pros and cons of the question. I have, therefore, the honour to rcfjuest you to 
take a note of the considered opinion of the (Committee of this Federation with 
reference to any attitude that may be taken at the Ottawa Session of the Conference 
by the Indian Delegation." 


Govt’s Reply to Indian Chambers Federation 

Keplying to the Secretary to the Federation of Indian Cduimbers of Cotntnerei' and 
Indnstiy on the subject of the Imperial Ivonomic Gonfertnee at Ollawa. Mr. Drake, 
Gomncrce Secretary, said, dated Simla, dlst May lOdi : — 

In yonr letter Nos. 184 and 49.1, dated respectively the Hfh and 9th April, your 
called attention to certain press reports infimaiing that His Majesty's (Tovernmiait 
in the United Kingdom had invited the HntisJi trade nml Shipping Federations and 
the Trades Union Congress in (Jreat Britain to appoint rejiresentativ cs to attend the 
Ottawa Conference and that the industrial organi^^atioim in certain of the Dominions 
vycre deputing representatives to act as observers, who w(>nld have access to the 
sittings of the conference and to the literatim* pertaining to it. asked whether 

the Government of India intiauh'd to offer facilities of that natnu' to such observers 
as might be deputed by the Fedi'rnfion at th<‘ir own cost, and whether the (Jovern- 
ment of India proposed to invite the Federation to appoint n pu ^('iitatives to attimd 
the conference. 

On receipt of your two letters, referr(‘d to in the jireceding para, the (Government 
of India made an enquiry by cable from the Se^'ietnry of Mate, asking him to 
ascertain and inform that what action had been taken by His MajcKty's Government 
in the United Kingdom in the mattc'r of itiviting trndt* tind cnnuiKTcial organisations 
representatives, and \vh('th(r the* oliservcrs deputed l)v such organisations 
would be permitted to attend the sitfingn of the Confereiua* and hava* access to its 
papers. While awaiting a reply to that (‘iKpiiry the (tovirnnunt of India received 
from the President of the F(‘deration his biter No F-Tifd dated 2Jnd April 19:i2 in 
reply to their letter to the FedvTation dated 1 Uh AplTil. In that letter, the Federa- 
tion have stated unequivocally their ojiinion that, in tlie presiait stage of her political 
development, India should, in no circumstances, enter into any trade ngreenienl with 
another country in the Empire on a basis of reciprocity ; and the (Tovernment of 
India understand from the letter that, in the opinion of the Federation, it is desirable 
that India should decline to diseiiss the question of entering into a trade agree- 
merit with the United Kingdom in spite of the* new eirciimstances ereatid by tht 
United Kingdom Import Duties Act of 1992 and regardless of whither rtlusrd lo 
consider the possibilities of the trade agreement will injuriously mfeet the export 
trade of India. 

In view of the letter •ited above, the (Jovernment of India an* nt a loss to under* 
stand why the Federation should constitute to enquire whether they will be invited to 
appoint representatives to attend a ci)nfcrcnee, with the whole object of which they 
have expressly and publicly dissociated their organisation. 

I am however to state for the information of the P’cdc ration the position ns 
regards attendance at Ottawa of rspresentatives other than dt legates and advisers, 
whose object will be to represent, not certain political views, but difiiiitc industrial 
and comrnercial interests. It is understood that a number of industries in the 
United Kingdoin desire to send to Ottawa of representatives of their own interests, 
whose advice will be available to the delegates and advisers. 'J'he expenses of such 
wpresentatives would be borne by the interests they represent, and the delegation 
from the United Kingdom woula be in no way responsible for them nor is it con- 
t^platcd that they snould attend the meetings of the Conference or have access to 
omcial documents. It is understood further tnat in the case of at least one of the 
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Dominionfl, buHinessmcn will attend at Ottawa at their own expense and will bo 
available for consultation as and when necessary. 

As the Federation arc aware, six dcle/^atcs have been appointed to represent the 
(lovcrnment of India at the Conference. In addition the appointment of a few expert 
advisers is likely shortly to be made. If, in additiot*, commercial and industrial 
interests in India decide to send rcp^'csentativcH to Ottawa at their own expense, the 
(lOvcrnmcnt of India have no doubt that the Indian Oele^ation will be pjlnd to 
avail itself of the advice of sucli persons on particular points as and when neccs- 
sary. But the question of the attendance of such representatives at meetings and of 
allowing; them acetss to the (Conference papers must be left for decision by the 
(’onference itself. 

I ara to add that a copy of this letter is brinti; endorsed to the ('hambers of 
Commerce and other AKso<'iations which were addressed in the (iovernrnent of 
India’s letter. No. 752-1 (1). dated Gth April 1922. 

Government’s Letter to Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

In letter No. 752 — 1' ft) dated Gth April to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the 
Govirnment of India, Uepartment of (’ontmerce, observiil 

our Chamber has duubtlo^^s taken note of the recent atmouncement in the 
Legislative Assembly relating to India'- partieiption in the Imperial F/onondc 
t'onferenee to be held at Ottawa m xt .luly. 

2. Your Ciiamber will ol).-erve from the statement madf by the ITon'ble Sir 
Oe;or(^e Rainy that the Goyennnent of Indi.a aeet'pteel thn* invitatictn extended to 
them* to tak(‘ part in the diseiis'^ion at Ottawa of the quisfion wbether. havin^^ re- 
gard to the new tantl policy of His Majesty's (Jovernment in the rnited Kin^dctm, 
Great liritnin and India should enter into a tarifl a^;rcement embe-dyinj-^ a recipro- 
cal preb'rential nj^ome so dcHij^oied as to I cnefii the trade of loth countries, and 
that the members of the dt legation which will represent India have already been 
appointed. 

.1. In invitin^^ your (.'hainber to repnbent its vi^ws in the matter. 1 am, in the 
first plae.', to explain the ciieumstanci's in which the fiovernment of India have 
decided to take part in nej:otiations which may result in n commendations that a 
preferential tanti agreement should be eoneludex! lietwten (ireat Britain and India. 
As your (’iiamluT is doubtless aware, ttie (iovernment of India’s policy has hitherto 
laxn based on a single-docker (aritf consisting mainly of purely revenue duties l>ut 
eonbumng eiTtain duties impoHdl in pursuance of the- policy of discriminating pro- 
teehon for Indian iiulu''! ries. In the ease of two classes of imports, namely, articles 
nmiuifaelured from steed and cotton piece -good‘s, differential rates of duty are' at 
prc'sent in force upon goods of British and those nut of British manufacture. These 
differential rates of duty were, as was exjilained when the relevant legislation w^ns 
under eoohideration. incorporated in the tarifl’ in the^ interests of the consumer in 
Iridia. All commercial treaties and trade agreements into which India has entercti 
with foreign countries are in the matter of t.aritfs. confined to the reciprocal grant 
of the most-favourexl-nation treatment, that is to say, India undertakes in them to 
grant to the other party treat merit in respect of imjHiris and exjvorts not less favour- 
able than that given to any other foreign country. No treaty or trade agreement 
has hitherto been entered info on a bargaining basis by which is meant the grant 
of a preferential rate of import duty in India in return for the grant of reciprocal 
benefits by the other party to the agreement. Now the Import Duties Act 1932, 
recently passt'd by the British Parliament, has imjxised wiin etfect from the 1st 
March 19.)2 a general duty of 10 per cent ati valorem on all gtx)ds imported into 
the Pnited Kingdom with certain exceptions and has (mpowered the (Tovernment 
to impose additional duties on the recommendation of an Advisory Committee, Under 
.of the Act goods prodac(*d or manufactured in the Dominions and 
India will until the loth November, 1932, be free of the general duty of 10 per cent 
and also of any additional duty which may be imposed. Dominion and Indian 
products have thus been given free entry into the United Kingdom for a period of 
eight and a half months and the object of this provision is to give an opportunity 
to each country in the Empire, if it so wishes, to enter into a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom. If no such agreement is made with India, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom will be free after the date mentioned above to 
impose on all imports from India any duty authorised by the Act. 
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, (4) In the circumstances the Government of India considered that it was clearly 

in the interest of the country that the offer made by His Majesty’s Government in 
™ United Kingdom should be accented in order that the possibilities of a special 
trade agreement might be diacusaod ny representatives of the two Governments in 
connection with the forthcoming Imperial Kconomic Conference at Ottawa. At the 
same time, they have made it clear that if the conclusion of a trade agreement bet- 
ween Great Britain and India is recommendiKl involving any changes in the Indian 
customs tariff, any such changes proposed will be placiHi liefore the Indian l^cgis- 
lature for its approval, and that the Government of India have no wish to put any 
such charges into effw't unless the Lrf'gislature is satisfied that (hey are in the int(jr- 
ests of India. Further, in the exceptional circumstances, and in view', j)articiilarlv. 
of the shortness of time remaining before the ('’onference. the Government of India 
have decided to address your Chamber direct and to ask for any proposals or sug- 
gestions which it may wish to make regarding matters which might in its opinion 
be brought specially to the attention of the liuliaii Delegation. I am to retpiest. 
however, that a copy of any reply which your (''liamber desires to make to this 
letter may bo furnished to the (fovernment of Bombay, when the original i • scad to 
this Department and that, as time is pressing, steps may kindly be taken t(‘ ensure 
that the reply is despatched so as to reach this Department not latter than lh«' Isl 
May 1032. ^ 

Bombay Merchants’ Chamber’s Reply to Government 

The foliowiitf; is (he text of the reply sent by the Bombay Indian Menhant'^ 
Chamber to the (rovemment of India's letter regarding ihe Ottawa Confirence. datiHl 
dOth. April 10.32 ; — 

I am clirtvtcd by tlu' committee of this Chamber to aeknowletlge receipt of your 
letter X<>. T.'rJ-T (li dated 7th April 1032. The committee have considerea the 
announcement iu (he [legislative Assembly relating to India's particijiation in the 
Imperial Fconomie ('onferc'ncc and the various statements iu the i)re8s from different 
(piarters iiKlieatiiig the scope or the possible results of the said conference. 

Without involving any retlcction on the individuals, who .constitute the personiul 
of the Indian delegafon to this eonferenec, the committee desire to slate* that the 
personnel in the ease of India would l)e materially dill'ercnt from that of every 
Dominion represented at this ('onferenee. In the ea'^e of Dominions also, it is the 
respective (lOvernmentfi in power, who iiomimite (he delegates but these Governments 
are responsible to, ami represent, the majority party in the Dominion Irgislatuies 
In the ease of India a complaint on this score has ‘been raised by this (liambcr in 
the past and must continue to be raised untd the promised constitutional reforms 
establish real responsibility, fhe Government had khe op[>orl unity of consulting the 
legislature and also of iiiAiting the views of Central coinnureial associations like 
this chamtK.T on the personnel and it is regretted that this was not done. A Dele- 
gation, which thus consists merely of nominees of the Indian (iovernment that has 
been in the past described as a subordinate branch of llis MuieMy’s Government, 
may be useful in the eollectioii and dissemination of rc-levant information, but mus’ 
necessarily lack the authority to bind this country even for the im i edintc future. 
Nor could it claim to sjK'ak in the name of India or to have Indian public opinion 
definitely behind it. The committee have noticed that, in the United K’n;.<lom, 
Government have agreed that the ofheial delegation should bo aecompanied by in- 
dustrialists and leaders of business as well as reprcHcntatives of trade unions and 
other interests likely to be affected. They regret that the Government of India have 
not rnade even this attempt to make India's participation real in the eonferenec by 
associating with tint d.legation representative Indians, whose experience and advise 
would be at the disposal of the delegates. Such association would, without doubt, 
have been one method of curtailing the stage of any possible negotiations, which 
may emanate from this conference, as the committee feel that it is very material 
for all interests, which arc likely to be atrected by any proposal or recommendation 
of this conference, to be fully and properly consulted before any such recommenda- 
tion is accepted even in principle. The committee do not know whether Govern- 
ment consider it too late to remedy this omission. 

With regard to the main issue, viz., a policy of trade agreements between different 
countries of the Empire, “my committee would like to express clearly that they 
have always been opposed to a policy of imperial preference. Their opposition to 
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this in the past has been based not merely on sound economic f^rounds which were 
at one time endorsed even by the Governmont of India in their communique on 
this subject (Reference: Lord Curzon’s communique of 1903) but also on the politi- 
cal ground that India is not an equal member of the Empire on a par with 
Dominions. Indiana have been denied elementary human rights enjoyed by White 
citizens in various parts of the Empire, and conditions have not been such as to 
endear to the Indian mind the notion of Empire Citizenship. My committe<^, there- 
fore, think that the proper atmosphere for the adopting of a general policy of tri^e 
agreements involving any preference between India and the members of the Empire 
will not arise till after the establishment of the reformed Constitution involving the 
responsibility of the Government of India in these matters to the legislature. Hince 
the date when such a constitution is to be established, is according to more than 
one authoritative pronouncement, to be not very far, the comm'Lteo would suggest 
that India’s acceptance of a general [>olicy of Imperial Preference or of any broad 
principle envisaging trade agreements between the various parts of the Empire 
shoulu he dcferretl till after India has, in the matter of its constitution, attained the 
status of a P^ull Dominion, 

As a general principle, the committee feel that India's experience in the past with 
regard to agre<*inents, based on political grounds, has not been saiisfartory, and any 
agreements, which are to lie based on such grounds, may be therefore well dcferr<id 
till the (fovernment and the delegation from India can speak more truly in ihe 
name of the people than they can at present. They further feel that nothing should 
ne done, which would preclude the freedom of India either in the future, or there- 
after, to undertake negotiations and to etleet a<lvantagcoiH trade agreements with 
imp ortant cU'<tomcrs and important buyers of ludia's produce and products, who 
may not bo members of the Emi)ire. In other wortls they are emphatic that politi- 
cal eoimideralion should be altog<*ther escheweil from the deliberations at Ottawa, 
as indcfnl it is very doubtful if these considerations are prominently advanced, 
whether Indian public opinion will be reconciled to arrangements, not because they 
arc advantag<*ous to India, but because India is included and for such purposes 
reckoned as part of the Empire. 

On an e.xamination of the problem, my Committee further fct-l that even if agree- 
ments offering equal reciprocal benefits are to be negotiated, it is extre mely impro- 
bable that there would be the double coincidence when trade bt'tween two countries 
(even if they happen to be in the Empire) offers e<|ual benefits to both. Existing 
trade which is tue outeome of many years’ arrangements without the sort of pre- 
ference which may now lie proposed would take considerable time to readjust to the 
new conditions and it is not fciisible to calculate in advance the full elTects and to 
forecast the full mutual benefits, which may arise. The Committee do not see the 
possibility of any agreements lieing arrived at, which will embrace the whole, or 
even the bulk, of the exports from India to another country, say the ITiiit^sl King- 
dom and the whole of the imports from the United Kingdom to India. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, request the personnel to keep clear of any such generality, 
as un closer examination it is more likely than not found to be unworkable and 
\ n accept sble. 

By elimination, the scope for any really useful and mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment IS limited to concrete propositions with regard to certain ilenis of India's 
exiKjrts to K. and ceriaiii items of India's export from the U. U. In the absence 
of all detaibnl information and of the expression of any definite proposals from the 
Governraent of the United Kingdt)m. the Committee would advise the delegates to 
listen to the discussions to assure the various. countries of the Empire of India’s 
desire to consider fully any arrangements .that are advanced on strictly business 
grounda and that are demonstrably in the interests of India. t^uch consideration 
would, however, involve a full preliminary consultation with all the interests, 
agricultural and others, which arc concerned. India is backward in industry 
and. therefore, values such industry as haa betm established, and any pro- 
posals involving a serious setback to such industries would naturally not appeal to 
Indian public opinion. Considerations of revenne arising out of existing tariff's and 
affecting Government finance would also find a place in the examination of whatever 
proposals that emanate. Nor can any representative Indian omit Tor one moment 
the reaction on India’s important cuUonicrs outside the Empire and the possibility 
of retaliation from that (garter. Taking it on the whole, while the Conference at 
Ottawa may offer a suitable opportunity for a mutual gesture of goodwill, and while 
some of the Dominions may have concrete proposals on which public opinion iu 
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their country has been definitely ascortaiiied, in the case of India the Conference can 
only lead to stimulation of thought in these dirtKitions. Even if concrete proposals 
arc put forward with regard to the United Kingdom and this country in respect of 
specific items of India’s imports as far as one can judge at the present moment, it 
is not improbable that most of such proposals advanced in the initial enthusiasm for 
Imperial rreference may be found not feasible on closer examination. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, urge on the nicmlicrs of the delegation the need for extreme 
caution and, above all, for not committing cither th(' Government of India, whom 
they rcpresctit, or the (iovernmont of India responsible to the people, which may 
come to be established hereafter, to any principle or policy, however general it may 
be until such principle or policy has received attention and examination in this 
country. 

I am directed further by my Uommiitcc to say that the delegation represents the 
Government of India and not India as mentioned in paragrajih 2. It is because of 
this that the assurance of (Government that “the (.iovenunent ot India have no wish 
to put any such chaug(s into ellcct, unless the li'‘gisliil ure is satisfied that they are 
ill the intcriists of India, ’ liecomes very Hignifi<*ant. The (.4unmittce, however, trust 
that Ciovernment recognise that, the solid block of oflicial and nominated members 
imposes on the elected members of the L(‘gislatnn' a serious han(iieat>. it is 
tantamount to a (leniand not for a bare majority, but for an excessive and 
arbitrary majority. It has led i:; th> past, wfnn (Jovernment were able to take 
even a meagre few ot (h<‘ oloeted m‘iub(‘rs with them, to the dcelaration 
that the Ind.an L 'gislat lire has endorsed eertam policy of (tovcrnmi’nt, whireas, 
in efl’cet, the (T-eted re|)ri‘s(‘iitativts. who ulo io would ri'prestoit the eoutitry, 
were by absolute majority opposed to such policy. 'fho (.aMiinuttee feed that to la' 
delicate ivS.sucs atleeting fi*<cal relations betwe<*n I'nglaud and lndi;i. uhieh are likelv 
involved in any recommendations emanating from Ottawa, should not he prejudicdl. 
and that an atmosphere of su-.p’ei<)n in regard to the eleai opinion of Indian repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature should not be aroused. Ihcy. therefore, trust that in 
ascertaining the views of flu‘ Legislature on this (juestion (lovernment will (.lireel the 
ollicial block and their tiiiininees not to vote, in respect of these all-important (pjes- 
tions this is the least (hat may be expected ot Government even under the present 
constitution. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber’s Letter to Government 

The following letter was addressed by the Secretary. Indian Chambci of 
Commeree, (’alcuita, to the Si*ereiary, Government of India, Department of Goni- 
nierce, re: Imperial Economic Conference at (')Ua\Vti. 

I am directed by the (’Committee of the Indian (thamher of Gtmimerec Galeutta, 
to refer to your letter No. 7b2-T (1) dated the Gth April IbliL inviting their vn ws 
in regard to the advisability of India entering into a TarifV agremnenl embodying a 
nsuprocal preferential regime, so designed as to benelit the trade of India and the 
United Kingdom. My Committee have considered very canfully iln* contents of 
your letter under referenee and at the oiitscM they dt^^ire me to express their K'gret 
that the personnel of the Indian delegation to the Ottawa ( onferem e. though con- 
.sisting mainly of non-otlieials. was not settled in consuit.it ion with the 1- etifU* oion ol 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry as repres<*nling th«‘ eommerentl ami 
industrial interests of the country. Tilt* tru*' opinion of the country t»u hu< h a (jucs- 
tion cannot l>e expressed by a delegation nominated in the way in which it is done 
by the (Govern men t. 

I ana further directed to point out that the Indian Chamber of C.s»mmeioe has 
always been opposed to the grant of Imperial Preferenec in the past, and my Com- 
mittee desire to reiterate their opinion here, that after a due eoiiHideration of all the 
relevant facts in this conneetion they sec no justilicalioii at present for India entic- 
ing into any Tarifi agreement with Great Britain, embodying a reciprocal preferni- 
tial regime. My Committee would like to point out in this conneetion that in the 
past India has always been opposed to Imperial Preference. In the year 1903, the 
Government of India were consulted on the question of Imperial Preference from 
the stand- point of the interest of India. After reviewing the position of India, the 
nature of her trade and traffic and her eoiumercial relations with the Empire and 
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other countries, the i^eneral conclusion of the Government of India was that from 
an economic standpoint India had something, but perhaps not very much, to oflbr 
to the Empire, that she had very little to get in return and she bad a great deal 
to lose or to risk. Up to the time of the last Great War, India and the majority 
of the Crown Colonies had not adopted the principle of Imperial Preference and the 
India Government had deliniLely statfKl that it did not see its way to grant prefer- 
tmee to the United Kingdom. The Fiscal Commission considered the question of the 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by India and arrived at the conclusion, 
after a very careful consideration of all ihe factors concerned, that India could not 
grunt extensive preference withoJit serious loss to herself and that it would not be 
reasonable for India to incur such a burden. (Vide Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, paragraph 230). 

India’s Trade With Britain 

My Committee would invite the attention of the Government of India in this 
conne<!tion to the volume and nature of the Trade of India with ,the United King- 
dom and the British India during recent years. The Government of India are no 
doubt aware that out of the total export trade of India as much as 71 p.c. consists 
of articles which come under the classification of ‘ food, drink and tobacco” and 
*‘raw materials and product; and articles mainly unmanufactured.” In regard to 
imports received in India about 7l p.c. of the total represents ‘‘article wholly or 
mainly manufactured.” The f)re-vvar average ptTcentage of such articles was. 70 p.c. 
as compared with 71 p.c. during the year 1029-30 and OG p.c. during the year 1930- 
!n. Broadly speaking, therefore, it can be said that India imports manufactures and 
exports raw materials and foodstuOs. On am analysis of India's trade with the 
United Kingdom, iny Cknnmittec find that the volume of India’s imports from the 
United Kingdom, is eontinnally decreasing, whereas India imported 62 p.c. (on an 
average) of tier total imports from the UnitiHl Kingdom during the pre-war period 
its import from the United Kingdom during the year 1929-30 fell to 42 p.c. In 
regard to her e.Kports while India exported 2b p.c. (on an average) of her total 
export trade the United Kingdom during the pre-war period,t8he exported only 1 p.c. 
in the year 1929-.30 and 24 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of both the import 
and export trade of India with the United Kingdom has also been consistently fall- 
ing from 40 p.c. which is the pre-war average, to 30 p.c. in the year 1929-30 as well 
as in 1930-31. 

Analysing the figures of India’s trade with the British Empire, ray Committee 
find that as compared with the pre-war average the total import trade of India with 
the British Empire has declined from 09 p.c. to 51 p.c. in the year 1930-31, the 
export trade has decreased from 41 ji.c. which is the jver-war average, to iiO p.c. 
in the year 1929-:H) and 39 p.c. in the year r2!tU-3l. The total of im|X)rt and export 
trade with thf3 Britisli Empire fell from 52 p.c. which is the pre-war average to 42 
p.c. in 1929-30 as well as in 1930-31. 

Gkow'ino Trade With Other Countries 

India’s trade with other foreign countries has, on the other hand, l>een slowly 
growing. Her import trade with other foreign countries increased from 30 p.c. 
which is the pre-war average, to 48 {).c. in 1929-30 and 53 p.c. in 193()-!11, and her 
export trade increased from 58 p.c. which is the pre-war average, to 04 p.c. in 1929- 
30 and (X) p.c. in 1929-30 and 60 p.c. in 1930-31. The total of import and export 
trade of India with other foreign countries witiicsst-d an increase from 47 p.c. which 
is the pre-war average, to 57.5 p.c. in 1929-30 and 57.0 p.c. in 193031. 

A glance at the figures of value of India’s foreign trade will reveal that India’s 
ex{>orts usually exceed her imports in the case of all countries excepting the United 
Kingdom where the reverse has always been the case. It was only during the year 
1930-31 that India had an excess of exports over imports from the United Kingdom 
to the extent of Ks. 7 crores. 

Analysing the commodities which constitute the import trade of India, we find 
that the United Kingdom supplied during the years 1929-vK) and 193031, 03 p.c. and 
58 p.c. of her total imports of cotton manufactures, 20 p.c. and 23 p.c. of her total 
imports of motor-cars and motor cycles etc., ,50 p.c. and p.c. of her total imports 
of instruments, 59 p.c, and 52 p.c. of her total imports of iron and steel, 75 p.c. and 
74 p.c. of her total imports of machinery, 35 p.c. and 36 p.c. of her total imports of 
hardware. 58 p.!c. and 59 p. c. of ’her total imports. ;of liquors and ‘32 p. c. 
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and 31 p.c, of her total imports of paper. Analysing the export trade, we find that 
India exported to the United Kingdom during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 80 p.c. 
and 84 p.c. of her total exports of ten, 20 p.c. and 17 p.c. of her total exports of 
jute (raw), 6 p.c, and 5 p.c. of her total exports of jute manufaetures, C.G p.c. and 
6.5 p.c. of her total exports of cotton (raw), 16 p.c. and If) p.c, of her total exports 
of Oil seeds, 2 p,c. and 9 p.c. of her total exports of food grains, and 40 p.c. and 52 
p.c. of her total exports of hides and skins (raw and tanned). While the share of 
the United Kingdom in the import trade of India fell from 42 p.c. in 1929-30 to 
37 p.c. in 1930-31, the value or the imports of the looted Kingdom decreased from 
Rs. 10;i crores to Rs. 01 crorcs. Although the percentage of the export trade 
from India to the United Kingdom increased from 21 ]).c. in the year 1929-30 to 24 
p.c. in 1930-31, the value of the export trade to the United Kingdom fell from Rs. 
09 crores to Rs. 34 crores. The principal articles exported to tin* United Kingdom 
during the year 1930-!11 were tea (value Rs. 20 crores). hides and skins (value Rs. 
6 crores), raw and manufactured jute (value Its. 4 crores), raw cotton, seeds and 
food grains (value Rs. 3 crores each) and raw wool (value Rs. 2 crons.) These 
articles taken together represented about 79 p.c. of the total exports of tlie United 
Kingdom as compared with 77 p.c. in 1929 iU). A study of the statist us of foreign 
trade of India will indicate that a very large hulk of the eoinmodilies imported from 
the United Kingdom, conus under the lu'uding of manufactured al•tl(‘Ie^^ that the im- 
portance of the United Kingdom in the supply of these commoditiis is diM'lining, that 
the share of countries like .Tapan, United States, etc., is increasing, and tliat a large 
bulk of the eommodiiies exported to the United Kingdom eomes under the lieading 
of raw materials and foodstulls. 

Little Benefit Fro.m Piu:eeken( r. 

After analysing the foreign trade of India with the Lnitid Kingdom and the 
British Empire, my Committee feel that India has not much hem tit to derive from 
a preference which tends to be more important in the cast* of manufactured goods 
than in the case of raw materials. As the Fiscal Commission rightly iiointed out, 
manufacturers nearly always meet with keen competition in the foreign markets and 
therefore a preference on nianu fact ii res is nearly alway.s of vnliu'. I'lie ])osiiion in 
regard to raw niat(*rialH and foodstufis which constitute 7tt p.c.. of India’s exports, 
is, however, different. In the first place, they are usually admit lt d free in the 
foreign markets, so that (he possibility of a prefen'iiee liardly arists. My Committee 
would invite the attention of the (Tovernment (*f India to the list, enelostd w iih their 
letter under reference, giving a ii^t of th<* goods (‘xemplcd from the general ‘ad 
valorem’ duty of 10 p.c. imjuised by the* Cnifed Kinadom, in the yiar 192)2. Thi.s 
list of goods exempted from tlu* general ‘ad valorem' duty contains such articles as 
tea, cotton (raw), wool and animal hair (raw), hides and skinn ami rubber (raw). 
India exports large qiiantitits of these artiehs to the Tnited Kingdom uml on these 
she has hardly any prt'fcnnee to get as they .are eximipti'd fiom these duties. I'>en 
though a small duty inav bt* ]>ut on tln*s(> raw mnttriais which ari* now exempted, 
India cannot gain much by preferential dutn-s a** ‘-he snpftins neees'^aries which must 
be purchased from her and indeed on exports of some articles liki*, for instain'c, jute 
which is India’s monopoly, no preference can Im* given to her. Again, at best, the 
preference that can be tended to India would b<* very small bi'caiisi* Ijiglimd cannot 
afl'ord to levy high dutit.s on such eommodit it's, iicsidrs, usually the markets for 
raw materials being to a large extent ready made and not in need of nnisin;., they 
stand very much les.s in lUi d of pn ft-rence than maiiufacl urt s and tlie gain to them 
by preference is likely to In* eorresj>ondingly smaller. A pole'v of jirefi renee in rc 
lalion to her imports would cause a distinct economic loss to the people of India 
who, it must be remembered, are very poor and are already Ixaring a eonsiderablo 
burden incidental to tin* [protection grante<l to the various industries in the pursuit 
of a policy of more rapid industrial development. My CommitnH3 are emphatically 
of opinion, however, that it would not be proper to inflict an unwarranted and un- 
avoidable extra burden on fh<* Indian (‘onsnmers for the benefit of British manufac- 
turers. What 18 more, my commit fee are also af)[>reh(*/iHive that a policy of prefer- 
ence would diminish the berufits of full proteclion which might be given to any 
Indian industry for its develofinient. 

My Committee further feel that from the standpoint of India the case for Im- 
perial Preference in relation to manufaetures from (Ireat Britain is made more un- 
tenable at the present moment, due to the fact that the price level in Great Britain 
has increased as a result of the policy of protection recently adopted by Great 
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Britain. The consequence of preference to and creatin^^ a market in India 

for protected British ^oods will bo that India will be made to bear a part of the 
burden of protecting industries in Great Britain which will doubtless be a heavy 
one. 

Thk Mobt Important Consideration 

But the most important consideration which determines the attitude of the Com- 
raitteo of the Chamber against the proposal of India entering into any agreement 
with Great Britaiij and ofher Dominions at the present moment is that India is not 
free, that is, does not enjoy Dominion Status in the Empire, that its political status 
is not the same as all the other partniTs of the f^mpire, that the Dominions do not 
treat the Indian eiti/.ens on a fooling of equality and that anti- Asiatic Legislation 
in so far as it appfits to the people of India is not yet unrcpealed in many Domi- 
nions and thfit, India do(‘s not enjoy unfettered control over its fiscal policy and as 
such is unable to initiate, grant,, vary and withdraw preference as and when neces- 
sary in the interest of India, at Iier diserction. In this connection, my Committee 
would also cornnifiid to the earefiil attemtion of th(* Government the following not- 
able obs^'rva’ion in regard to Imperial Breferenco made in the Minute of Dissent 
to the R ‘port of the Indian Fiscal Commission : — 

“That the condition premdent to any agreement with a British Dominion in trade 
matters on Iht* basis of reciprocity should be the recognition of the right of the 
Indian people to a state of eomjilete e(]nality and the repeal of all Anti- Asiatic 
laws HO far as thc'y ajqrly to the peoph; of India.*’ 

My Committee are aware of the observations made by the Government of India 
that if lh(^ coticinsion of trade agrcein'*nt between Great Britain and India is re- 
eom mended, involving any clianges in the Indian Customs Tariff, such changes will 
be pla<*'‘d li.'foie I lie Indian L'gislature for its approval, and the Government have 
no desire to p it any ,su ’h elianges into efieet unless the legislature is satisfied that 
tliey are in the interest f)f India. My (Jommitiee, hoNvever, feel that at a time when 
the eonstiuition of the ( ioviTnaumt of India is undergoing revision no comraitraents 
should made toward'^ the aecofitance of the princinh^ of lnter-Imi>enal Preference 
by the, (fovernnient of Imlia under the direction of or in consiiUation with the 
Secretary of State, and tliai ihe hands of the future Ciovernment should be left 
uiifeller<'d for following a policy ealetilated to promote the interest of India. My 
Coiuinitlt'e would ai'O take tins ojiportunity of mentioning that any commitments 
by the prcHenr Gova^rnment to the finnciplo of Imperial Preference would make her 
liable to nieusiire of pnferenee at a time when she is not able to determine them 
by tlie vote of a wiiolly el'cted It'gisliture with h'T (P)vernment responsible to such 
legislature, ns is ilie case in all the Dominions, and would restrict in future the 
freedmn of liic popular Government. 

A.sJ'mhlv Von: noi Tut i: Opinion op Copntkv 

In the Legislative Asscmldy, as it is constituteii at present, consisting of a large 
number of olhcial and muiunated members, who are not able or free to express 
the true ep'nioii of llu’ country, the Government wall be able to get accepted the 
l’J'**itMpte ot Imperial Breference and rt'guliite it with perfei't freedom. The assurance 
therefore that no (diangrs in the fiscal ]>olu y of India will be made unless the 

legislature is satisfied that, they are in the iolertst of India, is hardly a sufficient 
guarantee for the protttetiori of Indian interests. Any agreement made by Govern- 
ment and ratilit’d by the present Assembly cannot therefore be viewed without sus- 
picion and misgiving \>y the ])ul)lic, and cannot be acceptable to them. Until there- 
fore the time comes when India attains rospon'^iblo Government, and is able to 
regulate her fiscal jioiicy by the vote of a wholly olecteil legislature, and by her 
ow'ii free will iind<*i erred by regard for it.s efforts on Great Britain whose interests 

have received preponderating consideration and preference in the past even to the 

detriment of the best, interests of this country, my Committee are emnhatically of 
the opinion that India should not bo committed to the acceptance of the principle 
of Imperial Preference at the forthcoming Ottawa Conference. 

My Committee also desire me lo observe that it is due to the artificial conditions 
imposed by British interests with regard to specifications that the differential rates 
of duty at present in fore^i upon goods of British and non- British manufactures in 
regard to articles manufactured from steel, appear to be in the interests of the 

consumer, in India. As a matter of fact, India has been forced to use British stoei 
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because of the epeciOcationa and conditiona laid down by the Oovcrn i cnt, Railways, 
Port Trusts and other quasi-p^overnment bodies in repird to the supply of such 
materials. I am also dirccteii to point out that in the year 1930, there was a very 
stronp^ opposition from the public when the Government introduced the principle of 
Imperial Preference in relation to the measure of protection to the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry. The entire commercial community was opposed to the measure 
of Imperial Preference embodied in the Bill but the lepiislature had no other alter- 
native but to accept the measure, on pain of withdrawal of the Bill introduced for 
jfivin)^ protection to the industry. The Government of India must also have observed 
that in spite of this measure of Imperial Preference, there has been a rapid decline 
in the import of pit‘oe-p:ood8 from the United Kinp:dom durinp; the last year. What- 
ever attitude thj Delegation appointed by the Government of India to the Ottawa 
Conference may take, my Committee desire to point out in uneiiuivoeal ternris that 
no commitments would be binding on the Government, which are not ratilied by a 
future responsible Government in the country. 

Great Misgivings 

It is a matter of grave concern to the commercial community that the Govern- 
ment of India in their Communique dated the Oih April, appointing the Tarid 

Board for an enquiry into the question of protection to the (Litton Textihr Industry, 
have directed the Board to examine whether the same rate of protection is required 
against the competition of goods manufactured in other eountncH. My Committee 
cannot conceal their feeling that the inclusion ol this matter in tlic terms of refer- 
ence to the Tariff' Board immediately after the Sessions of the Assemhiy. without 
giving the Assembly an opportunity to discuss this matter, is not only unfair to the 
Assembly but also gives rise to a strong suspicion that the ( iovtu-iunent of India 
have made up their minds in favour of a j>ref(Tential r(*gime as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned. It is clear from the terms of the ( ’ornmnnicjue, that the 
Government of ‘India are already biassed in favour of Imperial Prefers ncc and my 
Committee in common with the commercial community and the juiblic view this 
suggestion of the Government with very great misgiving. 

In the end, I am to add that whde my Chamber would welcome a trade agre^;- 
ment based on the reciprocity in the interest of both the countries, the prtsent 
atmosphere is not such as would make any such agret menls acceptable to the 
public and they would therefore urge upon the attention of the GoviTnment that 
they would be taking a very unwise step in seeking to enter into agrt'ements on 
behalf of India with Great Britain and other parts of the Empire at the present 
juncture. 

My CoramittCH? trust that the Government of hulia will be pleased to consider 
this matter very carefully and to bring tlnwe views of the Indian eommereiai com- 
munity to the attention of India’s Delegation to the Ottawa Conference. 
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THE ROUND TABLE COMMinEES 


Personnel of the Committees 

The perBonnol, of the three committees which commenctMi work in India 
in March 1932 in continuation of the diKcussions of the Hccorjd Round Table 
Cyonference. is ’ as follows ; — Franchise Committee '• The Marquis of I^thian 
(Chairman) ; Sir Ernest Rennet, M. V. ; R. A. Bntler, Esquire, M. R. ; 

Tlie Manjuess of Dufrerin and Ava ; Sir John Kerr ; J. Milner, M. P. ; The Hon, 
Mary Ada Piekford ; Dr. R. Ambedkar ; Khan Ikihadur Aziz-ul-Hiuj ; The Hon. 
Mr. E. Milner; Sir Mahomed Yakub; Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mndaliar ; 
Mrs. Huhharovan ; Sir Sundar Smfrh Majithia ; and Mr. Shri|)ad P>alwant Tambe 
(M embers) ; M(‘S8rR. Jayaratnnm and liaithwaitc (Joint SecrTtarics) ; Messrs. 8. P. 
Thompson and IC, H. T. Ward (Assistant Secretaries). Federal Finance Committee; 
'J'he Ri);ht llon’lile Jiord Eiistaee Percy. M. P., (Chairnian ) ; Sir Louis Kershaw ; 
F. 1^. Robinson, EsTpiire ; lJ,-(’ol. K. Ha'-kar ; Nawab Sir Mnliammad Akbar 
Hydari ; and Mr, Shanker Rao { also S^'enlary ) ( Members ). Mr. K. Atiderson 
(Second S<cretary). Indian States Enquiry Committee : The Rt. Hon ItIc J. C. O. 

Davidson, M. P. ((’hairman ) ; I.ord Haslin^s . Major-ficneral Sir Robert Ilntcbinson, 
M. P.; Sir R(*^inaM (ilancy ; Sir Maurice (iwyer ; Sir ('hnries Siuart Williams and 
Mr. J R, Martin {MenilTcrs) ; Messrs. P. J. i’atnek and K. S. Fitze (Joint Secre- 
taries). In addifion to these tliree committeHS. a Workin|z (’ommittce was cons- 
tituted, which sliould be broutrht into etfective consultation on the recommendationB 
of the (Y)mmitfees before the final recommendations were adopted by His Majesty s 
( ioverninetil. The I’riine Minister had nominated the followin^r meml)er8 to the 
eommillee. under the ( hairmanship of the ( iovernor-Cem ral : — The Working Com- 
mittee : The Raj/i of Sanla ; liao Bahadur V. T. KrishnaniHchari : Nawab Liatjat 
Hayat Khan; Sir Manulihai Mehta ; Na>>ab Sir Muhainmad .\kbar H>dari ; Sir 
Mirza Muhammad Dmaii : Mr. E. IWnthall ; Mr. A. H. (ihuziTa\i ; Mr. DI. R. 
Jayakar ; Mr. X M. Jo-hi ; Dr. B. S. Moonjee ; Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir C. 1’. Rama- 
Hwami Aiyar : Sir Ttj Bahadur Sapru ; Dr. Shafaat Ahimd Khan : f’apt. Sher 
Muhammad Khnu ; Buo Bahadur Srinivasan ; Sardar Sfdieb Surdar U]jal Sin^h 
and Mr. Zafaruiluh Khan. 


Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference of the various committies as enumerated above, 
are outlined in the letters from the I’rime Minister to the chairman of those 
eon. mil tees. 

Franchise Committee 

T//( PriUN ^finistcr\s letter to the Marquis of Lothian, Cheurmun of the Fran- 
fhise (Uiied 'JU, 1931 says . — 

I have to comniunieatc to you the wishes of His Majesty's (iovernraont as to the 
investigation to be undertaken by the Franchise Committee, whose ap]X>intment was 
foreshadowed in paragraph 15 of the statement which I made to the Round Table 
Conference on December last. To your eommittet' His ^laje>ty’8 Covertiment hx)k 
for complete and detailed proposals on which to base the revision of the franchise 
and the arrangement of constiiueneics for the new legisla tort's, central and provin- 
cial, which are to form part of the constitution eiivisagid in the statement to which 
^ have referred, and since upon these detailed proposals must largely depend the 
size and the actual composition of the legislatures, His Majesty’s Govern raent hope 
that your committc ‘0 wmII be in a position in due course so to frame their proposals 
as to present a complete and detaiUni sehemo for the composition of each oi the 
provincial legislatures and of the ftderal legislature. 

It is apparent, however, that until decisions have been taken upon certain ques- 
tions of principle which still remain unsettled, your comm it tn* will not l>c in a po- 
sition to draw' up such a plan in its entirety. My present purpose is, therefore, to 
indicate the lines upon which you should approach your task in the immediate 
future. 
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1 aware that the present electorate in the Indian provinces amounts to 

less than 3 pjT cent, of the population of the areas rcturninp: menobers to the pro- 
vincial councils, and it is obvious that under this limited franchise the majority of 
people and many lar^e and important sections of the community can enjoy no 
etiective representation in the lepislatures. The principle of a responsible federal 
subject to certain reservations and safe-puards, has been accepted by 
ills Majesty’s (Toverninent, while it has been decided that Covernors’ provinces are 
to l^^come responsibly p:ovrrned units, onjoyinp: the prreatest possible measures of 
freedom from outside interference and dictation in carryinp; out their own policies in 
their own sphere. In these circumstances, it is clearly necessary so to widen the 
electorate that the If'irislaturi's to which responsibility is to be entrusted should 
be representative of the general mass of the population and that no important 
section of the community may lack the means of expressincr its needs and its 
opinions. 

Your corn mil tee will of course ^dve full weight to the report of the I>anchiHe 
Snb'Committef" of tlie Round Table ConfenMua' and the intiu'estin^ discussions held. by 
that siih-cominittec on the fpiestions submitted to it. As the form of the new central 
o»* federal legislature had at the date of its dcHharation not yet been decided, the 
Huh-eommitfee found it impossible to mak(‘ siie-LTC'^t ions re<rardinc: a suitable franchise 
system for it. and their discussion^ referred primarily to the provincial electorate, it 
was frenera/Zy held that adult sutibiire was the ^’■oal uliich should uJtimnUdy he 
attained, but the majority of the suh-eommittee considered that it was orily practica- 
ble to reach that troal by stairt'^. though it was ai:cre< d that the basis of franchise 
could forthwith be broadened and tliat u lar^e inerea^'C was tb sirable. The sub- 
eommitti'c recoinmendal with some di'^sentients ‘the immpdiat(‘ increase of the elec- 
torate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent of the ])opulation, and indml 
a lartrer number, hut not more than 2.’) per (amt. of l)i(‘ total pormlation, if that 
should, on full investigation, he btiind praeticahb' and desirable,’ J'hey also reco- 
mnnaided that, in view of the j)nieti<'al diflieulfies of enlar^iniT the elet^forntes to an 
extent whiefi would ^ive direct representation to a larger section of the ponuliition. 
consideration should he p:iven to the introdmdion of a seheme by which all adults 
not enlitbd to a direct voti‘ would he grouped together in a primary ^roup of 
about 20 or in some other suitable manner for the election of one representative 
member of each ^^roup wlio would be entitled to vote in the ])rovincial ('leet<»rate!^ 
either in the same constituencies as directly qualilied voters or in separate constitu- 
encies to he framed for them. 

It is the wosh of His Mm], sty's (lovernment that \our committee should consider 
in the first place what extension of franchise for the jirovincial letrislatures is desi- 
rable and administrativ(‘ly ft'asihb*. and the possibility r>f siijiplementin^ direct re- 
presentation by a system of trroup ^ep^esentatiol^ or otherwise, and your enquiry 
will doubtless be so condueted as to elicit information which will enable you to 
frame propos.-ds for eleetoratrs, constituencies and methods of eleetiou which will he 
required to procliiec a fecb ral le^risluture of the type indicattHj in the third report 
of the Federal Sinieture C'omniit((*e. 

I need not recapitulate in ditail the sue'jrcstions of the Franchise Suh-(?ommittee 
of the Round lable Conference rc^rnrdinfr the various matters which arise in 
connection with tlie publication for franchise, the removal of disjmtos between ur- 
ban and rural enfranchisement, the desiraliibty or otherwise of ^^iviufr each commu- 
nity a votin^r strcnjiih profiortionate to its numbers, th(‘ extf'nsion of the existin/,^ 
military service qualification and the introduction of a new educational qualification. 
These oucstions and others will doubtless come under thi; notice of your committee 
and will receive due consideration. Rut I desire to say that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach special importance to the question of securing a more ad<‘quale enfran- 
chisement of women than the rxistine: system, which applies to women the same 
qualifications as to men and has ])rodueed a women’s electorate nuraberinp; less' 
than one-twentieth of the total male electorate. Your committee should 
also consider by what methods the representation of labour cau most effectively be 
secured. 

It is evident from the discussions which have occurred in various connections in 
the conference that the new constitution must make adequate provision for the re- 
presentadon of the depressed clns.scs and (hat the method of representation by nomina- 
tion is no longer regarded as appropriate. 

As you are aware, there is difference of opinion whether the system of separate 
electorates should be instituted for the depressed classes and your committee’s in- 
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vestigationfl Bhould contribute towards a decision of this question by indicating the 
extent to which the depressed classes would be likely, through such general exten- 
sion of the franchise as you may recommend, to secure the right to vote in the 
ordinary electorates. On the other hand, should it l)e decided eventually to consti- 
tute separate electorates for the depressed classes, either generally or in those pro- 
vinces in which they form a distinct and separate element in the population, your 
committee’s inquiry into the general problem of extending the franchise should place 
you in possession of facts which would facilitate the devising of a method of separate 
representation for the depressed classes. 

As regards the general question of the maintenance, modification or abolition of 
the existing system of sejiaratti communal electorates I can only draw your atten- 
tion to the observations which T made upon this matter in paragraphs 12 and 13 of 
the statement which I made to the conference on Ilec. 1 and in my speech in the 
House of Commons in the dcliate upon that statement on Dec. 2. It, is not of 
course, the function of your committee to atteiupt a settlement of the communal 
problem, hut it is clear that the (piesiion of communal electorate and the connected 
question of the apportionment of seats in the legislatures to the several communities 
must lie 8<^ttled before your eommitlce can be ask^l to innlertakc the task of pre- 
paring a detailed scheme for the composition of thi^ legishitnres and for the arrange- 
ment of consfituencies upon which they are to be based. As you are aware, the 
Government are de<‘ply anxious (hat the settlem^Tit should be fiy agreement amongst 
the commtiniti'H themselves. Mi'atuvhih*, I recognise that even the present phase of 
your OTU|uiry may he hampered if you are not in possession of a provisional work- 
ing hy])otheais. llis Majesty’s (fovernnient d(‘sire your committee, therefore, to pro- 
ceed, in so far as you may Hnd that thi* absence of such an assumption would pre- 
chide you from arriving at eomdusions, ou the* assumption that separate communal 
electorates will continue to form a feature of the new conslitution. 

The vario H proviin*ial ( i overnmetifs have during the last twelve years accumulat- 
ed a store of experience of the working of the existing eh-etoral machinery which 
should prove invaluahh? to your committee, and iiis Majesty's Government desire 
that this experience should be made available to you through the provincial commit- 
tees constituted in each province by the local Government wbi<’h. while being com- 
posed in the mam of non-official representatives, would each contain a member or 
members with official exp(*nence of these matters and to which the oflicial re<‘Ords of 
each Government >^ould be made available. I trust that your lordship will take 
early steps to jilactj yourself in loiuh with the local (lovernments and with their 
provincial coiniuiiiees and \ull guide ih(‘ir iiKpiines by questionnaire or such other 
lueaus as you deem suitable on lines which will enable you to co-ordinate their 
efiorts and to bring the provincial c'>inmittces into cooperation with your own com- 
mitiee in the. formulation of your propo-^als. 

1 should add that if. as seems probable, you fiuJ it impossible to eom})lete your 
iiKpiiry during the present cold weather, you will no doubt consider, in the 
light of the progn*ss made in your lirst tour, whether an interim report on the 
poiuts upon which you may have been aiilc to reach provisional or linal conclusions 
will not serve to ex()edite the progress of the general inquiry of which your 
committee’s investigations form part. 

Federal Finance Committee 

The Prime Minister's letter to the Rt. linn. Lord Kustare Percy, ('hair/nan of 
the Federal Finance Comm ittee^ daV^d Dec, JJ. lU.il, says : — 

On behalf of IJis Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the informatiou and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Federal Finance Coinmittte, and of your 
colleagues, the object for which the committee has been constituted and to indicate 
iho matter ou which it is rctpiircd to report. 

As you are aware, a sub-commit Uv of the Federal Structure Committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine the question of federal 
finance, and the principles embodied in the report of that Kub-comraittee were 
endors^ by the parent committee as a saitablc basis on which this part of the con- 
stitution should be drafted. It is, thus, upon the report presented by Lord Peel’s 
committee that the Labour of your committee will be based, but you should observe 
that the recommendation embodied in that report regarding the functions of the 
expert committees were modified by the Federal Structure Committee. By far the 
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most important task to be undertaken by your committee will be to subject to the test 
ol figures the suggested classification of revenues and to estimate the probable financial 
position of the federal and provincial Governments under the proposed scheme. 

On the estimates so prepared it will be the duty of your committee to advise as 
to the adjuBtmenIs, if any, which should e(|iiitably he made between the ft'deral 
(iovernment and the provinces. Jli/ficult ns this would be if conditions were normal, 
His Majesty's Government realise that at a time when the Indian Budgets, both 
central and provincial, liave been thrown so completely out of gear, the dithcnlty of 
the task is immensely increased. Nevertheless, as every precaution must be taken to 
ensure, so far as possible, financial equilibrium in the new Government in India, 
this examination must be made ns it is essential that the best advice on this vital 
question should be available before the relevant portion of the constitution in 
drafted. 

In addition to its main work, your committee will also be required to ex- 
amine and advise on a number of oilier connected matters referred to in the reports 
of Lord Peel’s committee and of the P'ederal iSt met lire Gommittee, of which 1 may 
mention the treatnn nt of pre-federation debts, the jiowi-rs of taxation, the n(*w 
sources of revenue, the treatment of provincial eon in but ions if contributions la* 
found neces‘-:iry, the emergency powers of the federal Governmeiit, lh(* borrowing 
powers and the division of the pension charges. 

States Enquiry Committee (Financial! 

2'he Prime Ministe?'\s letU'r to the hon. L (\ (\ Davit/son^ Chairman (tf 
the States EiKiiiiry Committee {Financial), dated Iter. IG, Jll.'tl. says : — 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Indian States Emiuiry Golllmittet^ (Kinnn- 
eial), and of your colleagues on the committee objects for which the committee has 
been constituted and the specific issues on which it is re<iuircd to re])ort. 

In my declaration of Dec. 1 the intention of his Majesty’s Government was 
announced to set up, among other committees, recommended l/y the liound Table 
Conference, a committee to explore more fully the speeilie financial problems arising 
in connection with certain individual states. The recommendation in (|U(*stiou will 
he found in paragraphs 40 and 47 of the third report of the I'ederal Structure 
Gommittee which dealt with the particular financial problems n lating to the states 
discussed in paragrajihs 17 to 20 and 26 of its finance sub-committee’s report. An 
ideal system of federal finance would be one under which all ft*derul units would 
eontribuie on a uniform basis to the federal resources. The task of tin* eommittis' 
is bric'tly to determine how far and in what rt»s 4 )eets the attainment of this ideal 
is atl’ceted by two particular elements in the existing sit nation : (a) the ascertained 

existing rights of certain states and (b) certain contributions of a special characler 
which many states are now’ making or have made in the past to the resources of 
the Indian Government, 

The items, an examination of which by the committee has been spi'cialy recomm- 
ended by the Round Table Conference are, under (a) the varying measures of 
privilege or immunity enjoyed by certain states in respect of external customs and 
salt and. under (b), (1) cash contributions and (2) the value of ceded territories. 

The issues on which the committee are required to report are aceortiingly as 
follows (1) to review the origin and purpo.se of all cash eontribuiions with a 
view to advising whether they should be immediately reduced or eventually extingu- 
ished in the manner contemplated in paragraph 18 of the report of the Federal 
Finance Bub-Committee or must be regarded as outside the scoiie of that recommou- 
dation as being for special and local purposes or by way of payment for material 
assets such as land still in the possession of the contributing states : (2) in regard 
to territories ceded by certain states, which term does not include the leased territory 
of Berar to the British Government in return for specific military guarantees, (a) 
to compile a list of such territories, (n) having regard both to the circumstances of 
the original cession and to the financial and other conditions now obtaining to 
express an opinion as to whether any financial adjustment should be made in favour 
of the state concerned as a part of the terras of its federation, and if so, to make 
specific recommendations ; (3) in regard to the varying measures of privilejre or 
immunity in respect of customs and salt enjoyed by certain states, (a) to investi^te 
the position in each state with a view to determining the value of the ascertaiued 
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cxistinp; riKhU iu queaiioii ; (b) to express an opinion as to what compensation it 
would be worth wliile, for tho fciJcral (tovernment to offer in return tor the relin- 
quishraent of the Hi)eci:il privile^fjs which each state now enjoys, or such modi- 
fication thereof as may appear to the committee to be a«i essential preliminary to 
federation. In framinj^ such terms it w'oitld be open to the committee to make allow- 
ance for any contributions of special value which the slates in question mi^ht have 
made or bo mfikin^ to the resfiurees of tho Indian Government. In the fulfilment of 
their task the <*ommiiU‘(* may find some existinj^ facts in the financial or contractual 
relations betwcMoi the stales and tin* Ibitish Govermnent in India which are not speci- 
fically mentioned in their t<‘i ms of refen nee, but which have so close a bearing upon 
matters remitted to tbem that lh**y cannot in the committee’s view be disregarded. 
It will be open to tlie commiitee to tala; such facts into account in formulating their 
re(X)ramcndationH. 

Ativiri: Ri:. Statcs’ Ki:i*nEsi:xTATi()X In Lkoislatcreh 

Another letter from the Prime Minister to the right hon. J. C. C. Davidson, 
Chairman of the Pto/uirg Committee ( Pinaneinl). dated Dec. 16, says : — 

In continuation of my l»;lti*r of to-day''» in hieh. on behalf of Ilis Majesty’s 

(iovernment I informed yon tin- sp'-cifn- mattrr.-. on whn h the Indian Slates Enquiry 
(/ommittee (Fmancitil) tun* nqtnred to rf*|>orf, I would invite your attention to the 
passage in my stah'inmit on lii'* lir‘*t Indian Round Tabh; L’onfercnco (CMD 3972 
paragraph 16) aiinoiineing (he ( Jovennm'ni's intention to alfor I the princes all possi- 
ble assistance by way of advice with the object of facilitating an early decision on 
the. distribution among tin* states of whatever quota may be agre^ed upon for their 
representation in the h-gislatun*. 'HioiiLdi the fuiieiions assigned to the committee 
an* restricted to the spbirt* of linance, 1 1 is Majesty’s Government are impressed with 
the great and valuable opjioitunities which the eomniitfee will enjoy of coming into 
eonlaet with the rulers and their ministers throughout India. They accordingly de- 
sire that the ehairmun should throughout th(* committee’s lour do his utmost by 
way of informal eonversatious to all’ord to the princes (especially those who have 
not taken pari in flu* diseiH'^ions in London^ all possible assistance by way of advice 
in the Matter of their leprescntation in the federal icgislalurc. 


The Federal Finance Committee Report 

The report of tho Federal Committee of the Round Tabl* (Conference was released 
for publication on May 7. 1932. The following are extracts from the report : — 

3’he'most im|)ortan( task entrust(*d to the eommittei^ was to subject to the test of 
figures the suggi'sled elas^ilieatioii of revtnue and to e.stimate the probable financial 
position of the Frderal and Rri)vinr!:il Governnv'nts It was also a-^ked to'advise as to 
the adjustments, if' any, I which should cipiiiably be* made between the Federal (iroveni- 
ment and provinces on the basis of its (siimates. The other subjects which the 
committee was askt*d to examine and add'll* upon included the treatment of the 
pro- federal ion debt, powers of taxation, now sources of revenue, the emergency 
powers of the Federal (fovernment, borrowing powers, and the division of pension 
charges. Oiir first fstej) has bi'cn to prepare a forecast of the revenue and expenditure 
of the Federal Government. For this ^uirpose wc have been furnished by the Govern- 
ment of India with the fullest materials bearing on all heads on revenue and 
expenditure, but we alone h.ivc be(*n responsible for bringing them together in a 
combined forecast. The forecast which we give below must not, therefore, be taken 
as necessarily representing the views of the Government of India. 

While we have serntini-sed each head of the revenue and expenditure in detail, 
we recognise that, taking each Iiead by itself, the possible margin of error is very 
wide. Taking all heads together, however, we consider that, on the general 
assumptions made by us. our estimate fairly represents the probable financial 
position of the Federal Gove’'nmcnt in the early days of federation. It has also 
to be remembered that our revenue forecast th:oughout has, generally speaking, 
been based on the rates of taxation imposed by the First Finance Act of 1931 ; 
50 
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that is to say, we have not taken into account the special flurcharges of customs, 
income-tax and salt at present in force. This is an assumption which in all the 

circumstances, we feel obliged to make, but we do not wish to be* understood to be 

expressing the view that the present level of taxation ought noeessarilv to bo 

reduced. On the contrary, we think it might be wise to regard some at least of 

these surcharges as a po88it)Ie reserve. 

In the following Table we have, for convenience, given net figures ns far as 
possible on either side of the budge t, and items relating to the (^hief (k)mmiH8ioner’H 
Provinces and Centrally Administered Areas have been grouped so far as the 
complications arising from their cemnection with the Central Government permit. 
We have assumcnl that iUirma will he separated from India, and have estimated 
the results of this change on such materials as are available; but . apart from this and 
the transfer of the Provinees of expenditure on their own nceounts and ^ tlie 
audit, we have not allowed for the efi'ects of future constitutional changes. Thus, 
income-tax revenue is ineliided in full and also the JState contributions, and no 
provision is made for any additional expenditure directly due to the establishment of 
a federal system. 

Table I. The Fedtral Forecast 
Revenue (Rs. lakhs.) 


Customs 

51.20 


Collection 

‘K) 


Net 

50,:{() 

5o,:io 

Salt 

0.70 


Expenditure 

1,15 


Net 

5.55 

5.5.5 

Opium 

78 


Manufacture 

7:1 


Net 

or> 

05 

Railways 


r).(!() 

Currency and Mint (Net) 



Miscellaneous: 



Ordinary 

1,GG 


Reparation 

:;o 


Total 

1,110 

1,00 

States Contribution 

74 

74 

Income-taxes 

is.oo 


Collection 

80 


Net 

17,20 

17,20 

Total Rerenue 


H4,G0 

Expenditukk 

(Ks. lakhs.) 

Debt. Services : 



Interest (Net) 


11 25 

Sinking Fund 


5.50 

Post and Telegraphs (Net) 


Nil 

Military Budget (Net) 


47.(X» 

Frontier H atch and Ward 


1,70 

Civil Administration including Territorial and 

Political 


Pensions but excluding other pensions and cost of 


collecting revenue, and allowing GO for r>rovineiali8ation 


of accounts and audit 


6,8.5 

Pensions 


2,65 

N, W. F. P, Subvention 


1,00 

Civil works 


l.GG 

Chief Commissioners' Provinces and Central 



Areas 

2,8G 


Revenue 

1,31 


Net 

1,55 

1,55 

lotal Expenditure 


80,10 


SURPLUS : 4,50 
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Our next (auk has been to attempt to forecast the financial position of the Pro- 
vincial Gov(?rnm<^nt on a Biniilur basiB. Here we have liad before us actual lorecastB 
of provincial bu(lp;cts for the year 1933-34 to 1937-38. After a careful scrutiny of 
these forecasts in consultation with the representatives of the Governments concern- 
ed, wc think that, on the same basis as we have adopted for our federal forecast, 
and allowing for the transfer of liability for accounts and audit, the figures in the 
following Table approximately represent the probable future position of each 
Government. 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

liengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provuices 
Assam 


Tarle II. The Provincial Forecast 

Hurplus (-f) or 
Deficit (— ). 

(Rs. lakhs.) 
—20 
—65 
- 2.00 
4-35 
-f 30 
—70 
—17 
—65 


The contrast between our estimates for a federal surplus and for an aggregate 
provincial deficit of a eonsiderable amount is partly accounted for by the fact that 
provincial sources of revenue are, for the most part, comparatively inelastic and 
cannot bo expected to respond as (|uickly as central revenues to a recovery in eco- 
nowiiic conditions. 

In arrivinir at these figures wc have assumed that commercial stamps will not be 
federaliscd. We have also assumfd, in making our estimate for Bombay, that Sind 
will be constituted into a separate Province without any subvention from the Presidency 
Government, and (lint the separation will result in a net saving to Bombay of bet- 
ween 90 and PM lakiis ; and we have also taken into account the financial separation 
of Aden from Bombay. We refer in Section V to the effect on federal finances^ of 
the separation of Smd. Thf^ financial position of the North- West Frontier Province 
has already been investigated by the Government of India and its deficit is represen- 
ted by the subvention included in Table 1. 


Excise 


In compiling the forecasts which were placed befoie us, the Provincial Govern- 
ment have, gomrally speaking, assumed that the present economic depression will 
continue, or l(*jist that recovery from it will be slower than we have assumed for 
the purposes of this Report. We have revised the revenue forecasts generally to 
correspond with mir own assumptions and have, in particular, increased to some 
extent the estimates of exeisc revenue. Even so, the estimates of receipts from excise 
on country licpior are. we think, still very low and appear to reflect, in varying de- 
gress, a detiluTaie policy tending to rc<luce or even extinguish the source of re- 
venue. It would be bi'yond our competence to enter into the merits of that policy, 
but the evidence submitted to us seems to indicate that, in pursuing it, the Provin- 
cial Government are sacrificing revenue without effecting a corresponding restriction 
of consumiition. The decline in revenue appears to have been accompanied, almost 
everywhere, by an ineresse in illicit distillation. It will, think, be generally 

ngnajd that a Province which deliberately foregoes revenue in this manner cannot 
fairly ask for special treatment in the distribution of income-tax at the expense of 
other Provinces. 


Expenditure 

We have not taken into account the possibility of economics other than those 
already adopted by the Provincial Governments. Some further retrenchments may 
be possible within* the frame work of the existing administrative system ; but, in 
view of the economies recently effected by Provincial Governments, it would proba- 
bly be unsafe to suppose that further savings of this kind, effected during the next 
three or four years, will do more than balance any increased expenditure directly 
due to the introduction of the new reforms. Substantial reductions in existing ex- 
penditure could only be brought about by a comprehensive reorganisation of the 
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system of administration. Measures of this kind are possible ; tliey are bein^ 
actively considered by at least one Provincial Ciovcrnmcnt, while another 
has appointed a special Rt'trenchrnent committee for this purpose ; but we 
have not felt able to make any definite allowance for the ellcct of such re- 
organisation. 

These remarks have a special applic.ation to Bengal. After making the same 
adjustments in the revenue estimates of Bengal as we had made in those of other 
provinces, we found that the Bengal Oovernment was still anticipating a permanent 
deficit equal to about three-fifths of any share in the total proceeds of income tux 
which can fairly be claimed by the Presidency, and about one erorc more than it 
can hope to receive out of those proceeds in the early year of federation, except by 
special treatment at the expense of other Provinces. \Ve fully apj^nciale the diffi- 
culties through which Bengal is now passing, but we cannot bclnwe that the Bengal 
Government and Legislature have no means at their disjHisjil. wdicther of economy 
or of increased taxation, to reduce a deficit of this magnitude ; and. in the hope 
that measures will be devised to meet the situation, w'u have felt instified in re- 
ducing the anticipated deficit by about 40 lakhs. As we shall show later, it is jiro- 
bable that even the deficit, which we have aceept(‘d for the pnrjiosi^ of onr estimate 
can only be wijx'd out at the expinse of other Provinces, and even so the Presidency 
would be left with no margin for financing new* policies. 

Geneeai. Financial Position of titf. Provinces 

These considerations lea<l ns to add a general warning. Gur anticipa- 
tions of normal provincial revenue and expt.aiditnrc in tin* early years of 
federation do not, and cannot, take account of what may happen during tin* ]>eriod 
before the Federation is established. Our e.stimatis show’ that, on th(‘ basis of their 
present revenues, most of the Pnivinccs will be in a dillicult position at the outset 
of federation, even if they balance their bmlgi'ts during ih(' intervening period and 
carry over into federation only the liabilities which they ha\(‘ nlrcmly incurred, 
including those in respect of budgets deficit up to March dl, It. during the 

intervening period, they continue to accumulate drticits year by year, the position 
will become quite unmanageable, and the prospects of real provincial autonomy will 
pro tanto be endangered. We realise tin; sjiccial dijlicultics which confront each 
Province, but we cannot refrain from observing that Bihar and Oiissa. which has 
certainly not the least ditficullies to contend with, hoja-s to balance its budget for 
1932-33 at the cost of severe retrenchment in all its services, if. as we nope to 
show, the Provinces can be provided with a substantial additiem to their revenues 
when the proceeds of income-tax begin to be distributed, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should make, during the int(‘rveniftg poriotl, the sacrifices neces- 
sary to enable them to take full advantage of the ])ros])ectivc improvement in their 
position. Otherwise, the additional expenditure re(|iiired to provide for the service 
of further loans, taken to cover deficits, may mortgage the now revenue to such an 
extent that in many eases provincial autonomy would start under the most un- 
favourable conditions. 

We regard it, therefore, as essential that the Oovernment of India and the T>ocal 
Government should give this matter their immediate attention, anil should endeavour 
to concert measures to secure tfiuilibrium in the i*rovinces diiriio' the intervening 
period. 

It is hardly necessary to add that our forecast of federal finances depends upon 
the assumption that the Government of India, too, will find it possible to pursue. 
!Q the intervening period, a policy which will not jeopardtse the initial federal 
surplus anticipated by us. Indeed, it will he nj>parent from the latter sections of 
our Report that the surj)lus we anticii>ate is itself inadequate, and the (iovernment 
of India may well have to consider how’ that surplus can be not only realised, 
but increased. 

Revenue 

From our examination of the probable financial position of the Federation it 
seems clear that the transfer of all income-tax receipts to the manner contemplated 
by the Peel Committee would leave the Federal (iov('rniijent with a large deficit ; 
and as that deficit would be out of all proportion to any possibilities of retrench- 
ment. we must turn, as previous committees have turned, to the examination of 
possible new sources of revenue, federal or provincial. 
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(1) Fedkhal 

(a) Excise on Tohacco—Thi^. present position in re^^ard to this tax appears to be 
that a substantial revenue may be expected from a system of vend licenses and fees, 
but that an excise duty imposed in the near future could not be relied on to yield 
a substantial revenue. There is ^mieral a/^reement that such a duty could not be 
imposed on the cultivator, and it is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be Huc< (;Hsfnl wliiU; manufaetun! continues to be so larfrely carried 
on in small establishments and even as a domestic industry. Vend licenses and 
fees can obviously be impos(‘d only by the Ooverninents of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial (Jovernments is now bein^ cncoiira^'ccl by the 
(Jovernment of India. The diflicubies in the way of a federal excise may be over- 
come in course of lime, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on this in the 
near future. 

(b) Excise <o? Matches — The imposition of an excise duly on matches is already 
under active consith ration and \\c feel justified in contemplating the existence of 
such a duty from the outset of federation. Wc are advised that the probable net 
yield of the tax for all-India at a re!isonabh‘ rate, with due allowance for reduced 
consumption, would b(‘ about 3 croros of which at lea.st ■2 ,.j 0 crores would be raised 
in Priiish India. 

(c‘) Other Excises,— \{ i.s pnssil)l(‘ that other excise dulits may occupy an im- 
portant place ill th(' fiscal policy of India in the future, but we do not feel warrant- 
ed ill rclyiiijj; upon the inirodiietion of such measures in the early years of 
federation. 

{(it MonnjioJtes . — We have examined the su^'-^estion. maih; at the Round Table 
Conferenee, that federal reveiiiie.s should be aiiLnm*nted by a few selected monopo- 
lies. From the fiseal jjoint of view it is only in very special circumstances that a 
monopoly, wIu'thcT of production, niannfactur»‘ or sale, is to be preferred to an 
exeist; duty as a means of raising revenue. Except in so far as the proposals 
already noticed in r('fj:ai(l to tobacco may be reptrded as a monoiioly, w'O can sug^^est 
no iHW commodity to which the monojioly method could be applied with advantage, 
riio manufacture of arms and cxploMve^. whnh has been sui^'j’esttd as a possible 
monoboly, is already -subject to heen.se. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different fooling ; Imt the cnily new federal mont-poly of this kind that 
has l)et?u suggested to us is broadcasting, the re\cniie from \sliich must be entirely 
problematical, 

(f) Comincrrinl Stanz/js . — la th(‘ Peel R(‘port it was observed that ‘'There is 
much to be said for fi'dcralising (’ommcrcial Stamps on the line's of various propo- 
sals maile in tin* past,’ but no definite leconiniendation was made. We have 
examined this sugge'si ion, but on the whole we cannot rocoinmeiid it at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The' yield of certain stamp dutie'S whi<‘h might l)c placed in this category w'as, 
in ld!{0- ’ll. slightly more than one erort\ This was a sub-normal year, and the 
imrinul yield sliould be somewhat higbeT. In lh30-31 about 10 per cent, of the 
yield was rocciv* d l»y Rnmbay ( one-eight of this being attributable to tSind ), 27 per 
cent, by Dengal and 12 per cent, by iNladra^. The lo>s of revenue rc'sulting from 
tlie federalisaiion of thise dutit's would therefore be unevenly dir-tnbuted, and their 
fcdt'ralisalion would not ease the prolilem of distributing income-tax. 

Furthe'r, there an* obvious dillieultits in the way of sej^uraling stamp duties 
into tuo classes, eominereial and noncommercial. It could only be done by means 
of a sehedulc, and a large clement of jmrely arbitrary selection would be involved. 
The simple coiisiii utionul solution would be to class ail stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question, considered by the Federal Struc- 
ture (?ommittee. whether tlu' provincial Governments should be given power also 
to fix the rates of duty on all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject should 
be, reserved, wholly or partially, to the Federal (Tovernment. We suggest that the 
I^deral Government should retain the power to legislate on behalf of the Provinces 
in regard to those stamp duties which are the subject of legislation by the Central 
Government at the date of federation. The d util's which art* now the subject of 
central legislation are those on acknowlcHlgnunts, bills of exchange, share certifi- 
cates, cheipics (not now dutiable), delivery orders in respect of goods, letters of 
allotment of shares, letters of cretlit, insurance policies, promissorv notes, proxies, 
receipts and shipping orders. We understand that proposals nave been under 
cousidcrution for adding other duties to this list, nud would suggest that, if any 
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mich additioiiB arc contcniplatcd, they ehoiild bo made before the establishment of the 
Fcdoraiion. 

Wo oiip;ht to add, in this connection, that ditlicultics already arise in cBtimntinp; 
the share of each rrovinoo in the proceeds from the sale of postage stamps for 
use of taxed doeiiments ; and these ditficnlties may bo expected to lead to consider- 
able friction with the Provincial Governments iiulcss a more satisfactory system can 
be devised. 

Finally, in proposinp; that the proceeds of commercial stamps should be assipjned 
to the Units, wo have to some extent been intUicneed by a doubt whether the pro- 
blems arisinc: from the imposition of federal stamp duties in the state rni^^ht not be 
disproportionate to the revenue involved. We do not, however, wish to prejud^re the 
possibility that, as part of the general federation settlement with the Btates, it 
mi<2:ht be found desirable to itmlude tlu'se duties among the sources of federal 
revenue. This cofisideration might well outweigh the reasons which have led us to 
recommend that commercial stamps should not be mad(' a source of federal 
reveuue. 

(f) Corporation 7a.r. — From the financial point of view it seems clear that, if a 
corporation tax were imposed on companies n'gistcred in the States on the same 
basis as the present super-tax on companies in Pritish India, the yield at present 
would be negligible. 


(II) PROVIXnAL 

(a) Taxation of Tohacrn,^Wc have already dealt briefly with this question and 
have suggested that the taxntioft of tobacco, oflu'rwise thati by exciMo on production 
or manufacture, should rest with the Unit^, but that the Ff'diral (Jovernment should 
bo givf'ii the right to impose a general federal excise. This distinction is. >ve think, 
justifif'd by the fact that rj hypothrsi the introduc’ion of excise duties on manu- 
facture will be diflimilt, if not impossilili' until manufacture bicomes more highly 
industrialised ; and as that devi lopment takes plac(‘ an excise levied at the factory 
bv one Unit of the Federation would be a tax on consumers in other Units. It 
will be seen from our later jiroposals in regard to powers of taxation that the 
fcderalis.'ition of tobacco excise would not precludi' tin* Inderal (loveinmont from 
assigning the proceeds to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no mati'rial which would cnjiblc us to estimate the yield 
of any of these forms of taxation. I'he provincial taxes will take sometime to 
mature, hut eventually they may be ('xj>eeted to form at li'a^t a very Ubcfiil additionnl 
source of provincial revcnu(\ 

{b) Sncccasion Duties . — Pondfay i«. we believe, the oidv I’rovincial Government 
which has attcrn})tcd bgislation for tin* imposition of snoeession dutus and the 
attempt was unsueces^fiil, ^V(' understand that evi'U that GovtTnmcnt wouhl have 
preferred that legislation should have bei n undertaken by the Government of India, 
We propose elsewhere (hat sucechsion duties should be classed annmg taxes leviublr 
by the Federal Government for tlie beiu/it of the ITiils ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on tht'm as a source of r('\enue in the near tiitiire. 

(c) Terminal Taxes . — We have been askisl to weigh tlie i^^sues which tiriso from 
the propo.sal to introduce terminal taxes generally as an additional soiiiee of rcvriun' 
for the Provinces, As the arguments lor ami ng^ainst this priqa.^al have '''eu so 
fully set forth in previous reports it seareely seems nceessaiy to restate tin m here. 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed us mo^l seriously is its operation 
as in etTeet a surcharge on railway freights. Where munieioal oetrois are in force, 
there apfiears to hi* a tendency to suiistiturc for the general levy of dues on all 
goods entering the mnnieipal countries the simpler alternative of a terminal tax 
collcclej at the railway station and there is already a danger that this habit may 
result in diversion of trallic to the roads. Wc thenfore recommend that, if 
terminal taxes arc to he regaidcd as a p<Tmanent j>art of the financial structure, 
they should be imposed by the I*>deral Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
Such terminal taxes as are already in cxisicnce (mainly as municipal taxes) will 
fall into much the same category ns other taxes classed as federal which, at the 
time of federation, arc being levied by certain Units ; but though it may be neces- 
sary for this reason to authorise the raunicipaliticH and IToviiiccs concerned to con- 
tinue to raise these taxes, they should be nllow'cd to do so only within limits laid 
down by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Pihsr and Orissa are the two l*ro- 
vinces which having few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, are most 
desirous of deriving provincial revenue from this source. While we do not rule out 
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the posBibility of terminal taxes in these two Provinces and elsewhere as a tem- 
porary expeefient, in view of the practice which has j^rown up in various parts 

of India, we are not prepared to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Afjrienltural Incomes , — Wc have not considered the broad issues of 
policy involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, but we have considered, as 
we were commissioned to do, the more limited question of ‘the possibility of 
empowering individual Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropri- 
ate the proceeds of, a tax on agricultural income;.’ In view of the close 

connection between this subject and land revenue, we agree that the right 

to impoH(i such taxation should rest with the Provinces. For the same 
reason, we think that this right should be restricted to the taxation of income ori- 
ginating in the Province concerned. There will presumably be no difTieultv in drafting 
into the constitution a definition of agricultural income which has so long been re- 
cognised in Indian income-tax law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion as to whether agricultural and 
non-agricultural income should be aggregated for the purpose of determining the right 
of the asHi'ssoe to exemption and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on either 
section of his income ; and we doubt whether any provision need lx; inserted in the 
constitution on this jjoint since we are advised that, in practice, it would scarcely 
be possible for either the Federal or a Provincial (lovcrn merit to take into conside- 
ration income not liable to taxation by it. except with the consent and co-operation 
of the other Government. 

(Ill) CoNt'LrsiON 

In this survey of possible sources of addititional revenue, we have deliberately 
left out of account the (juestion whetluT or to what extimt it would be possible to 
increase the yield of existing taxes. We have confined ourselves to an examination 
of new sources, and in this field the results of our survey are not encourngiug. In 
the l^'cnJeral sphere, the excise, on machos is the only tax which w’e feel justified in 
taking into account as an immediate reinforcement of federal revenue. With this 
reinforcement, according to our figures, those revenues would yield a surplus of 
about 7.50 crorcs, including the whole proceeds of taxes on income as federal reve- 
nue and if the whole revenue from the new' excise were paid into the federal fisc, 
or aliout 7.00 crores if only its yield in British India were taken into account. In 
what follows we take the latter figure, without prejudging the issue whether the 
excise duty on matches should be a federal tax in the full sense of the term. 

Dkiit. Pk.vhions and ‘Central Charges' 

Before considering what settlement can be etlected with the Provinces on the 
basis of the figures which we have arrived, we have to examine whether the whole of 
thr pre-federnfion debt will be covered by assets to be taki n over by the Federal 
(rovernment, how pension charges should be allocated, and whether any other part 
of the expenditure of the Federal Government should be regarded as* expenditure 
on noil-federal services, f.c., as a ‘central charge.' 

(1) pRE- F ederation Deri 

The valuation of the assets to be taken over by the Federal Government is a 
matter rather of judgment than of strict faet-tinding in view' of the uncertainty as 
to the basis of valuation which should be adopted. Valuation cannot, in all .cases, 
proceed on a purely conimcrcuil basis — that is to say. on an estimation of imrning 
capacity — for although the accounts of some departments have been commercialised, 
some of them are not administered for the purpose of profit. 

We are driven, therefore, in the case of the commercial departments, to adopt as 
our basis of valuation the capital shown as debited to those departimmts in the 
statement of the public debt of India ; and in all the circumstances, this seems to 
be a reasoanablc basis. On March 31,11)31 (the date to which the follow’ing statistics 
refer) this figure stood at 7,07.0.3.17 lakas. Adding to it the interest earning debts 
duo from the Provincial Governments (1,51,82,53 lakhs) as well as other interest- 
earning advances (10.45,18 lakhs) we reach a total of 0,38,00,88 lakhs. The sums 
outstanding in respect of the commutation of pensions ( 1,80,05 lakhs ) would bring 
this lotal to 9,40,80,83 lakhs. 
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Wc now deal with the other state property which the Federal Covernment will 
inherit. Such assets, though in some rases yielding a return in the form of remts, 
and in others enablin^^ Covernment to avoid expenditure eharp;cd to revenue which 
otherwise would have to be incurred, cannot ho valued on any commercial basis, as 
they represent, to a lar^e extent, dead assesf. Nevertheless they must be taken into 
account, as without them Covernment eould not properly funetion. (Complete lists 
of state property fallinp; into this eatep:ory <lo not <'xist. nor is information available 
in all cases as to the oritrinal cost or book value. In the case of New Dclbi and the Bom- 
bay Military Lands, the figure of the cost (19,H8,!i8 lakhs)eaii fairly bo aceept('d in view 
of the recent datt? of the transactions ; and, for present pnri)os(‘H, we take the hook 
value (87,44, CX) lakhs) for all the civil and military properties and other miscellane- 
ous items which find a i)lace in such registers as are maintained, although in onr 
judgment, the book value of several items injderstafes the real value. Tlu^ lists, 
however, are very itj«-ompleto ; and no account is taken of such assets as for(*Hts, 
most of the military lands, Royal Air Force buildings and landing grounds, certain 
stores, plant of the Public Works Department, furmture, liberties and museums, nor, 
of cDurse, of roads aud bridges. The original cost or the replaeem(!nt value of tliese 
properties must be very largt' indeed ; but we have no materials on which we cun 
form even an approximate estimate of tl\e amount involved. 

The total value, therefore, of the i(l(*ntifial)l<‘ assc'ts to l)e tak(‘n ovit hy the 
Federal Govi^niment which wo have considered so far amount to l(),4S.l!>.2l lakhs 
which taking into account the numerous items for which no data are available. 

There is still another i(lentifirtl)le j)orfii'>n of tiie public debt of India associated 
with another class of assets. Following the return of large numbers of silvtT riipet's 
from circulation in recent years, a i))rliop, of the silver holding in tlie Pa]><*r Cur- 
rency Reserve has been sold, riiese sales have created a gap in the Reserve amount- 
ing to the ditference between the nominal value of the rupees meted down and the 
price realised for the silver. This gap might have been built up in the ]>ast from 
the profits of coinage. Instead of this procedure being followed, (ui hoc Treasury 
Bills were created and placed in the Paper ihirreney Riservc. This portion of the 
public debt of India is therefore associated with currency asHcts (imduding in this 
terra the Gold Standard K-.'serve) which are not being taken into account as assets 
for the purposes of our calculations. As the Federation will, either directly or 
through a Reserve Bank, take over these assets, it is right that it should also asHume 
responsibility for this portion of the public debt. Th(‘ loss on the Rah‘ of silver up 
to March 31, 1031, amounted to Rs. 14,07,81 I.akbs. JLad this loss been met from the 
Gold Standard Reserve, the currem*y assets to be taken over would not have exis- 
ted. Adding this item, the total value of the identifiable assets is increased to 
10,03,11,02 lakhs. 

Turning, now. to the amount involved if the wdiole of the pre-federation liabilitiis 
were assuraed by the Federal Governim'iit, wc havi; ascertaiiXMl tlmt th(! debt, posi- 
tion of the Government of India on March 31, 10.11 -the latest date for which ac- 
tuals are available — w'as as follows : — 

Lakhs Rs. 

Interest-bearing liabilities 

Non-in tcrest-bearing liabilities 

12,]7.:i7,i.3 

Less liquid assets 34,00,06 

Total liabilities 11,82,07.17 


Interest bearing liabilitic.s include not only loans sterling and rupee and Treasury 
Bills held by the public and in the Paper Currency Reserve, hut also the balanoo 
of the War Contribution, Railway l)<*bcnture, iStock and Railway Annuities, Post 
Office Savings Bank dcfrasits. Cash Certificates, Provident and certain Family Pension 
F'unds, Depreciation and Reserve Fund and interest bearing provincial balances. 
Non-interest-bearing liabilities of a liquid nature include a variety of items, such as, 
deposits and provincial balances which do not bear interest, the anionnts due to 
certain non-interest-earning funds, uncashcid ch<Kpi<?s and accrued discount of Treasury 
Bills ; while liquid assets include cash balances, repayable advances and the sinking 
fund investment account for certain loans. 


ll,87.i:.S.3 

2b, 
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In the above Btatement the public debt has been taken at its nominal figure. 
This debt carrying ns it does an over-all rate of interest of 4,25 percent, might for 
the purpose of assessing the present day capital liability, not unreasonably be written 
down on a 5 per cent, basis by something like 170 crores ; or viewing the matter 
in another way, if their redeemable loans raised at 3 and per cent, were 
reassessed on the same basis, the figure of indebtedness would be reduced by about 
145 crores. 

Having regard to this and to the fact that our figure of 10,03,11.02 lakhs takes 
no account of a large and valuable block of assets, we do not hesitate to report 
that, if the Federal Governraent assumed responsibility for the whole of the pre- 
federation debts, its obligations would lie covered by the assets also taken over, it 
will also be evident from other parts of our report that the service of the debt will 
be fully covered by the sources of revenue which will remain at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. 

We are satisfied that, if Burma is separated from India, a division of the liabili- 
ties and assets somewhat on the basis siiggtistcd in the Howard-Nixon memorandum 
will not, so far as the fiitiiro Federation is concerned, have any invalidating effect 
on the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

(II) Civil Pensions 

The existing civil pension charge can be classified as follows ; 

Approximate cost in 1930-31 
I^akhs Ks. 


(1) Political and Territorial Pensions 32 

(2) Pensions paid in respect 

of members of contributory funds now closed 67 

(3) Pensions paid in respect of members of the I. C. 8. 

Family Pension Fund and the Bengal Pilot Service Fund 8 

(4) Ordinary Pensions including miscellaneous adjustments 1,CG 


2,73 


Of these, the first are not pensions in the ordinary sense of the term, and are 
clearly a federal charge. 

We have now to determine what part of the annual charge for ordinary pensions 
is properly hxierdl. As explained in detail in the Appendix, pensions awarded since 
Ist Aprii. 1921, whether paid in India or elsewhere, have been allocated between the 
Central CJovernraent and the Provinces strictly on the basis of the pensioners' 
service. On the other hand, in the case of piaisions awarded prior to Ist April, 
1921, while broadly S|xiaking, each Province was made liable for payments to all 
pmsioners resident within its borders, the Government of India accepted responsi- 
bility for the payment of all penaions outside India. The present charge in respect 
of pensions paid out of India is some 80 to 90 lakhs per annum. As indicated in 
the Appendix we estimate that about five sixths of this is in respect of service in 
the Provinces. The charge is rapidly falling (it has fallen by roughly 50 per cent, 
since Ist April, 1921), while, as regards pensions paid in India by the Provinces, 
there appears to be no need for re-allocation. 

The conclusion, then, is that, at the beginning of federation, there will be a rapidly 
declining non-effective liability in respect of ordinary and family pension which is 
not likely to exceed 80 or 90 lakhs per annum. This liability should theoretically, 
be apportioued between the various Provinces. Such an allocation, even if the 
netressary records exist, would however involve an expenditure on labour out of all 
proportion to the theoretical improvement in the presentation of the true position. 
It seems clear that the Federal Government will in effect retain out of the proceeds 
of income-tax paid only in British India a much larger sum than the annual 
liability for pensions which are properly a charge against British India alone, at least 
for so long as such liahilitv is of sufficient magnitude to bo worthy of consideration. 
We therefore recommend that no attempt be made to show this ‘central’ liability 
of some 80 or 90 lakhs as a separate item in the superannuation charges (of some 
thing over 2>4 crores per annum) which will appear in the federal budget. 

57 
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(III) “Central CHARaEs” 

If our recomnaendtttions aB to debt and pension are accepted, we feel juBtilied 
in asBurainja; that no scK'.tion of opinion in India is likely to think it worth while to 
separate out of the fetleral hudp't such minor items of expenditure as may at the 
present moment, be held to be incurred mainly on behalf of the Provinces. The 
cost of the Income-tax Department, including pensions of course be treated as a 
dtHiuetion from the yield of taxes on income. 

IV. Powers oi' Taxation 

Hitherto, as we have already remarked, the facts which we have found point to 
the maintenance, in practice, oi the status (fuo in matters of taxation as between 
British India and the States. We have not recommended the raising of new federal 
taxation for the purpose either of distributing income-tax to the Provinces or of 
meeting any admitted claims of individual States, whatever these may be. Those 
who fear the new ftnieral taxation might bo nwessary for siieh piirposes may per- 
haps lie reassured by the fact that we have been led to this con elusion, not by atiy 

preconceived ideas of onr own, but by a study of the facts. 

Every government working under a fixed constitution must have jmwers of taxa- 
tion which are not merely corn mens urate with its normal functions, but also HuHi- 
cient to support its credit both at home and among the nations of the world. A 
government whose revenins arc inclastie, or whoso po\\(‘rs ait‘ so restricted that if 
cannot maintain a proper balanee between direct and indin ct taxation, will be in 
danger of finding that its credit is as inelastic as its revennes and as restricted as 

its powers are insuflieient to avert this danger . the ))o\vers rtrjiiired are rather 

IxiweiB for the prevention of emergencies. 

The Peel Committee contempiati'd that the necessary ivinforceinenl of federal reve- 
nues might be found in exeise duties and in a corporation ta.x. The arguments 
in favour of reserving the field of excise to the Fialeral (lovi'minent, with the 
exception of duties on certain (dasses of commodities, are V(‘ry strong. They an? 
taxes on consumptioii which, in economic theory, should not lie levied by the go- 
vernmont of one unit on the eonsumers of * another. It js also desirable to 
reserve this part of the field of taxation for the FtMieral Government . whose linan- 
<'es would otherwise be unduly dependent upon ('xternal customs. It will, however, 
be observed that nearly all the e.xcisc duties which would be reserved to the Federal 
Govt'rninent under the proposals of the Peel Cs>mniitt(‘e are duli-‘H which would in 
all probahdity, be imposed only as a set ot? against a decline of cusuims re Tnue 
resulting from a 8ucce.ssfnl firoteetiomst policy. The only exceptions are the existing 
dutii^s oil petroleum products and the proposed duties on matehes and tobacco, and 
wc hive reported that the Federal (iovernment may find it impoHsible to impose a 
toSseeo ex ’isc tnr 'sotnetnne to come. 

<iric tact whi h li is come out ch'arly in our investigatioiiH is the widesj^read re- 
cognition ot rh ‘ need for uniformity nf taxation throughout India in certain heads. 
Jt IS tor this reason that we have already suggested that the Federal (iovemment 
should retain the power of Icgi shit ion in rt'gaid to certain sources of rcvi'iiuc levied 
tor the benefit ot the Fnits. The attocation to the Fedtual Government of the /toner 
of taxation in thes<* fields in no sense implies that the aiUual collection of the taxes 
concerned Hhould necessarily be placed in the hands of federal oflicors, and it may 
he worth noting that th(‘ collei-tion of the existing duty on petroleum products m 
British India is carritsl out by otlieiTs in the servKa* of Provincial Ciovernment.H. 

Oar suggestion is that the Federal Government should have a general power to 
impose a surcharge for its owm puri> 08 es on any tax levied by it in this way for the 
benefit of the Units, If this suggestion were adopted, it would, vve think, bo iH»ces- 
sary to accord to the Units, on their side, some interest iu the i>roeeeds of federal 
excises and to provide that the Federal Government should be at litierty to assigu 
the whole or any part of the proceinis to them, as iimv be laid down in the F'ederal 
Act imposing the particular duty. 

We append three lists of sources of revenue in regard to which the power of 
legislation should rest with the I'ederal Government : ~ 

I. Sources reserved to the Federation. 

II. Excise Duties. 

III. Taxes leviable for the benefit of the Units subject to a right of federal 
surcharge. 

All ine rights thus reserved to the Federal Government may, of course, be subject 
to exceptions in favour of the States, whether in respect of their treaty rights or iu 
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respect of spcriai postal and currency rights, or otherwise. We have not been re- 
fiuired to report on the manner in which such exceptions should be embodied in 
the constitutions or in the treaties with the States, and we therefore only note that 
our lists must be read with this general qualification. 

(i RANTS FROM FEDERAL SURPLUSES 

The recommendation ot paragraph 14 of the Peel Report is that, in the event of 
the Federal Government’s ultimately finding 'that Federal revenues yield an appar- 
ently permanent surplus,’ it should ‘be free, as a possible alternative to the reduction 
of taxation, tj allocate the surplus/ It was thought desirable that ‘the constitution 
itself should lay down the proportions in which funds thus available should be 
divided among the units.* 

It is clear that the sit nut ion eontemplntcd by the Peel Committee could not 
arise until any pnwenbed ])roceHs of extinguishing I'rovineial or State contributiona 
had been completed. If. thereafter, the Federal Government desired to make a 
general distribution of a ]mrt or the whole of any rerurring surplus to the Unit# 
Of) some pro-determined Imsis, we siigg«»st that, as the surplus would arise mainly 
from taxes on consumjifion, the distribution should be made on a population basis. 

Horrowinl Powers 

Thi* Piiel Committee exj)rcsHO<l the view in paragraph 22 of their re])ort that 
there must apjianntly be a const itiitionnl right in a province to raise loans in India 
uj)on the security of its own revenues . We rec-oguise the constitutional propriety 
of this proiKisilion as well as the politi« al arguments in favour of it, but we are 
hound to point out its implications. It appears to involve vesting a province with 
iiHlei»end»*ni power (o pknlge iirovtncial revenues which as stated in the same para- 
grapn of the Ped Hopori. lonn part of the security of the federal debt, and which 
moreover, form the st>le security for the loans made by the Fe<leral Government 
to the province itself. We attach jiarticular importance to this latter point, for the 
obligation of (he provinces to the Provincial loans Fund have been treated in our 
report, as in pievious discussions on this hulqeet as assets covering an equivalent 
part of the pre-federation debt. The right of the Federal ( roveinment to call for 
contributions from the Fnits in case of emergency may perhaps atford soma 
guarantf'c of tin; general federal debt, as suggest»‘d by the Peel Committee, but it 
Scarcely constitutes a sudicitiil guarantis* of the debts owcxl by individual provinces 
to the Federal ( bnernnieiit itself. We feel therefore that it is difficult wholly to 
disregard (he considered views of the Pinanee department of the Government of 
India expressed in paragraph 42 (3) of the memorandum submilte\l to the last ses- 
sion of the Uouud lable Conference. 

From the purely tinaneial point of view it would, of course, be desirable thai. ho 
long as the security for the pre- federation debt includes the revenues of the provin- 
(cs. the latter should only bo allowed to borrow with the consent of the Federal 
Governimmt ; hut if this limitation of provincial autonomy is regarded as politi- 
cally inexpedient, we suggest that a middle course, based on the distinction betwwn 
the general debt of the Federal Government and loans made to the Fnits by the Fede- 
ral Government, might provide a suitable compromise. We presume that all I’nits will 
have fl general right to apply to the Federal (iovernment.a.siheprovincial Governments 
now apply to the Government of India for the loans they require, subject to the Federal 
Government’s being satisfied that (hey arc able to offer adiqiiatc security for such 
loans ; and in that ease the present Provincial lx>ans Fund will become a Federal 
Loans Fund, 'rhis being so. we suggest that the Government of every Federal Unit 
should have the right oi indeiamdent borrowing recommended by the reel Committee, 
subject to a general obligation to give the Federal Governments notice of its inten- 
tion and an opportunity to offer advice. Wc doubt whether the jiowcr of control, 
suggested by the IVel (’ommittee. over the time at which a Unit may issue a loan, 
could Im) expressed in the constitution in any more definite form than this. If. 
however, n I'\deral Unit has loans outstanding with the Federal Government (whe- 
ther or not such loans were raised before the date of ftideration), its right of inde- 
pendent borrowing should bo regarded as in abeyance, and it should be obliged to 
obtain the consent of the Federal Government for any further loan which it detirei 
to raise. 



Tbe Indian Franciiise Committee Report 

The Report of the Indian Franchise Committee including^ qualifyinp; notes and 
minutes of dissent was published on 3rd. June. 1932. The following is the official 
summary of the report or the committee: — 

To increase the electrorate of British India from 7,000,000, to 30,000,000 persons, 
that is to sav,.from 5.4 to 27.0 per cent, of the total adult population, is the 
essence of wnat the Franchise Committee propose in their Report. 

The first volume, which embodies all the Committee’s proposals, contains 22 
chapters and a number of appendices. Its length is 280 pag(S. It includes some 
explanatory or qualifying notes, one minute of dissent, and a rejoinder to the latter 
by the majority. Two other volumes, containing the memoranda prepared by local 
Governments and Provincial Franchise Committees, were issued simultaneously. 

In the preface it is explained that the Oommitlee was constituted under the Prime 
Minister’s instructiotts as a result of the recommendations of the Franchise Hub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference. The Parliamentary members arrivtxi on 
January 29 and during their tour cov.,red a distance of 7,(>89 miles and visited 
every province except the Central Provinces and Assam. Kepresentativea of these 
two provinces met them elsewhere. Before the Parliamentary members left England 
a questionaire was circulated and on this local Governments formtilarinl their views be- 
fore meeting the Committee; they also appointed Provincial Franchise Committees, .i ostly 
under the chairmanship of non-officials, to formulate views independently and to undertake 
preliminary examination of witnesses. On leaving each province, the Franchise Com- 
mittee invited the local Government and Provincial Committee to give further con- 
sideration to questions that had arisen during the discussions. The Franchise Com- 
mittee’s report therefore represents far more than the work of their own mem- 
ber. Except in the case of one party they had the assistance of all shades of 
opinion in India and in the case of that party were assisted by the fact that its 
views were already on public record. Home estimate of the work done msy be made 
from the fact that they examined 311 witnesses, and received directly 1S7 written 
statements ; in addition the Provincial Committece examined 73 witnesses and recei- 
ved no less than I,l20 written statements for transmission to the Franchise Com- 
mittee. Although most of the Committee’s work was done in the provinces they 
received assistance from members of the Central Legii^lature while in Delhi and also 
from numerous All India associations. The Government of India decided not to 
meet the Committee as a Government, since they would subsequently have to subject 
the Committee’s report to a critical examination ; they, however placed at the 
Committee’s disposal the experience of their Secretariat, members of which gave 
evidence as witnesses. Since the Committee was debarred under its terms of refer- 
ence from dealing with the communal problem they have not proposed a detailed 
scheme for the composition of the legislatures or apportionment of seats, rior worked 
out representation for the minor minorities. The report nevertheless got.‘s beyond 
the scope of the interim report w'hich was originally contemplated, since it contHins a 
complete scheme for the basis of the franchise proposals regarding the representation 
of women and labour, and a provisional allotment of seats for special interest. 
Once the communal question is settled the apportionment of scats ana the delimita. 
tion of constituencies should not be difficult. 

Obstacles to Adult FKANCinsE 

In the first chapter, the implications of the Prime Minister’s letter of instructioDB 
are analysed. The second deals at length with the question of adult franchise. 
Among the arguments enumerated in its favour are that it secures equality of poli- 
tical rights to every adult citizen, that it solves so far at least as the electoral roll 
is concerned the problem of securing representation of all elements of the population 
and that its adoption would avoid the necessity for devising special franchises. But 
for a variety of reasons its introduction in India to-day would bo very difficult. 
First among the numerous administrative difficulties mentioned is the dearth of 
officials qualified to work it. Nothing could be more linjurious to the healthy func- 
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tioning of responsible government than well-grounded suspicion that the elections 
were falsified by inefficiency or corruption. The presiding officer must be compe- 
tent to manage the police, and of such standing as to be above suspicion of abusing 
his power. As regards non-officials, few would be forthcoming except in urban 
district, and moreover objections would be liable to be raised against them for poli- 
tical, religious, caste or other reasons. Another difficulty is .insufficiency of police. 
Elections cause excitement and the provision of sufficient police becomes more essen- 
tial in proportion as the number of electors per polling station lincreases. The total 
number of police is about 191 thousands anci on this basis if each polling station 
could deal daily with 1,000 electors, the total number of votes recordable per day 
would not bo more than 25 millions. A further problem would be created by women. 
Everywhere the necessity of making special arrangements for women voters was 
urged upon the Committee, and it would be quite impossible to provide the necessary 
female staff to poll the whole female population. More votes could be recorded if the 
poling period were lengthe!U*d, but as practically all official activities have to be 
stopped during election time, there are obvious limits to this ; moreover, the longer 
polling? lists the more arc attempts made to influence voters. There is also the com- 
plication that elections both for the Provincial Councils and the legislative Assem- 
oly have to be held on the same days ; under complete adult franchise 190 million 
electors each entithid to cast votes for two different constituencies and candidates 
would have to be provided for at the same time. Finally the Committee remarks 
that every one of the provincial Governments and the Provincial Committees not 
only declared adult franchise to be administratively impracticable but placedthe maxi- 
mum at some figure below 20 per cent, of the total population. 

In no country in the world has democracy ever functioned successfully without 
a well dcvrloped party system, and to manage an electorate of 7 millions such as 
the present is very different from dealing with one of 130 milliofis tehich is what 
adult franchise would involve. 

The Committee took evidence regarding the modified form of adult franchise in 
use in (Vylon, but decided that .since Ceylon contains only 6 million people as 
against 257 million, since communal and other differences here are far more acute, 
smcc 50 j>er cent of the (Vylon population is literate as compared with 8 per cent 
of the Indian, and since there are proportionately more administrative ofncers in 
Oylon, the experience obtained there is not applicable to India. They conclude that 
in view of the prodigious difficulties enumeratea it would be the course of wisdom 
and statesmanship not to attempt to launch the new constitution on the basis of 
adult franchise, but to seek a more manageable basis, and that it will be for the 
legislatures themselves to determine at what pace the electorate should be further 
expanded. 


Mopifk ation of Adult FKANcmsE 

In Chapter III five possible modifications of adult franchise are considered. The 
first is adult suffering by indirect voting. I'^nder this system, which is in operation 
in Egypt. Turkey, Iraq and Syria, the ixipulation woulu be organized in groups, 
each primary group would elect from among its own number one or more secondary 
electors who would form the constituencies for returning members to the legislatures 
in the ordinary way. Among the objections to this are that it would involve the 
abolition of the existing direct system, which would be resented ; that the primary 
voters would be unable to judge whether the secondary electors carried out their 
wishes and that the system would lend itself to jerrymandering. The second possi- 
ble modification is adult suffrage within certain ; ge limits. But apart from the 
administrative difficulty of determining ages, even so narrow an electorate as one 
limited to persons aged between .90 and 50 would total over 76 millions. The third 
is adult franchise for large towns. The chief objection to this is that it would 
differentiate undesirably as between urban and rural interests. The fourth is house- 
hold suffrage. Hut a system which allotted one vote to each household would en- 
franchise over 50 million people of whom the great majority would be men ; roore- 
ovor since the household is nowhere the unit for revenue purposes, its adoption as 
the basis of franchise would be administratively very difficult. The fifth possibility 
is indirect election through local bodies ; but this, like the other four, is also rejec- 
ted, largely because it did not prove successful when in operation between 1910 and 
1920, during the period of the Morley-Minto Keforms. 
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CONTIXTATION OF DllUCrr AND iNDinECT SYSTEM 

Chapter IV is devoted in eonsiderinp: the possibility of working the direct and 
indirect systems together in the way suggested by the Erauchiso Sub-Committee of 
the Round Table Conference. This would seem to combine the advantage of re- 
taining the franchise system India has become used to with some of the advantages 
of adult franchise, since it would bring the whole population direcly or indirectly 
into eonnoetion v\ith the legislatures. Rut thelFranehise Committee’s enciuiries show- 
ed it to be open to serious object ions. Firstly, if the groups consisted of 20 or 25 
people, — the most favoured sizf, - no group elector could exercise more than one- 
iwentieth or twenty fifth of the voing power of the direct elector, and would besides 
have no control over the way the sei'ondary elector easis his vote. Thus the repre- 
sentjiiiou obtained for such interests as women, labour and the depressed elasses 
would be very small. Secondly, there would be administrative difficulty in working 
the system, if local otlicials took an active interest and the election wx*re kept in- 
formal it might function, bni should high fciling develop betw'een rival candidates 
ii would be likely to break down. Moreover, if the electoral roll for a general cltH lion 
in November or December were [)iiblished in .Inly, the gri)up elections would have 
to take place during the previous (‘old weathi*r ; and to conduct them would involve 
juiuh extra work several months ahead without placing many more names on the 
roll. Thirdly, the Committee ^tHte that generally speaking the system did not iind 
favour eithir with oftieiaN or non-ofhcials throughout the country, and that every 
local Covernnient and Provincial Committi^e is now against it. 

Attention is next given to the argument that at the monnnt when responsibility 
is l)(Mng transferred to the legislatures, it would be unwi.se to extend the frnnebisi' 
at all. Among the points adduced by the Committee against this are that although 
the majority of villagers may still have little knowledge what elections are about 
the interest now taken in polities in this country is nevertheless widespread : that 
the })resent franchise gives predoininamre to <*ertain classes ; that many literates an' 
not on the rolls : that even if the inten^sts ol th*' m w voters are diflerent from the 
old they will not be markedly less ea]>.ible of easting an iniidligent vote ; and that 
if responsible government in India is to be stal)le the legislatures must be made 
more representative of the jicople. Smer, fherrforr. th<' frauchisr rn^unrs fo hr r.e- 
tended and sitter rutttphte adult (rauchisc is tn/pt af ti''abl(' and thr disndrantnges of 
ant/ indirret srht'iar //rrafer ffaitt its advnnfanrs. thr (^nnntitter foncludrs that an 
r.tirnsion of thr direct francitt^v is the tfst has/> on ahtrh to rstatdish rcs/tonsible 
'joverntnrnt under the nro ron-'^tit ntton, 

(4i:n!:uai. PuiNri!*i,i> 

J'he general piinciples underlying the Committee ^ projio.sals are set forth in ('hap* 
ter VI. In the first place they state that since their task was so to widen the 
elcctoiate that no important .section of the community lacks the means of exprcflsing 
its net'ds, they have been more eoneerned to s<*eure tiu b(‘.st practicable distribution 
of voting power than to enfranchise any pn;eoncciv(‘d percentage of the f^pulation. 
The point is emphasized that provided each si'.-tion is fairly r(^p^e8cntcd in propor- 
tion to number, there is no rea'^on why a re,stri^‘ted franchise ehould not express 
the vital interest of the majority of adults. For example the heads of agricuUnral 
families may nsiially be said to speak not only for themselves but for all members 
of their family residing with them ; women voters act in some measure foi their 
sex trade union; s])cak for industrial labour : and the same is true of depressod 
class voters, representatives of landlords eommeree, and so on. The nature of the 
(lectoral qualifieations proposed for the ))rovineial legislatures is next explained. 
There arc two geneeal qualifications and a number of spec'ial ones. Ihe fimt general 
qualification is ])ropcrty, which the committee state has from the outset been 
the main basi^ of franchise, is already well understood in India and 
commands general approval. They propose to lower it so as to enrol most of the 
landholders tenants and urban rent-payers and a considerable section of .ho poorer 
elasses. The second general qualification suggested is educational, which baa the 
advantage of providing for an automatic extension of the franchise in the future. 
Different educational standards arc fixed for men and women, and for the provincial 
and federal legislatures. As regards the special qualifications, the first is for women. 
This is necessary siru c few women own property, and less women than men are 
literate. Under the Committee’s Kcheme one- fifth of the electoral roll will consist 
of women, and means have also been suggested for ensuring that a certain number 
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of them are returned to the legiftlaturcs. In the carfe of labour, the qualification 
ha« been lowered so as to enfranchise largo number of the industrial employees in 
the towns, and provision has been made for their direct representation in the legis- 
latures. The existing representation for commerce and industry, the universities, and 
the landholders is to be retained but not increased. As it is proposed to enlarge 
the legislatures to betwwu two and three times their present siz^», the representation 
of these special interests will be proportionately less than at ])re8ent. As regards 
the depressed classes the Comrnittecj explain that the question of their representation 
in the legislatures is outside the scope of their reference. Hut they have furnished 
information as to their numbers, and nude proposals designed to secure them subs- 
tantial representation on the electoral roll. The class for which it is most difficult 
to provide are the teiiants-at-will, the landless labourers and the loss prosperous 
rural craftsmen and artisans. Hut to some extent they will be represented under 
the special provisions made for labour and th(? depress^'d classes, and in addition 
numbers of them will be placed on the general roll in certain provinces. The Cont- 
tmttee calculate that the effect of the.^e renommetidationa n-iV he to place HG million 
per.'iofis on the provincial rlefforal r<dl.< and that the proportion of adult males 
cnfranehise l trill he 41. t and of adnt I fonalfs 10 5. Tht* Committee however reco- 
gnize that as some of the figures on which they have worked are estimates, there 
may at present be ditficiilty in appreciating their exact cflect ; and they point out 
that the Franchise Siib-i;()mmitrec of the Round Table Conference emphasized the 
desirability of giving (ia<‘h community a voting strength proportionate to its numl)ers. 
Ill order therefore that it may be seen whether the ratio of voters to population is 
discrepant in the cast^ of any one enmniunity, they recommend that the electoral 
roll 'should bo itreparcd as soon as the new franchise has betm ap))rovo(l. 


Huovis( lAi. Fua.vchi^j; 

The eighth chapter, in which the j)rovincijil franchise schcmeslare explained, is fai 
the longest in the report. F>o- mantj reasmm tfo' reromniemdation made tartj from 
proviticc to }irovmrr. The wide local difierencc in the ])ercentages of the population 
now cn frail { hisfnJ would in .any case maKe it ditticult to level up to a uniform pro- 
j)ortion. In Hihar and ( )rissa and the Central Provinces the existing electorate is 
only about one per cent, of the tot.d population, and an immediate increase to 10 
per cent, would thus involve an eight or nine fold increase ; whereas in Provinces 
in which the electorate is bctwieii and 4 per cent, an increase to 15 per cent, 
would be proportionately bst extensive. Apart fro n this, in so far as the properly 
fpialitication is concerned, franchise schenu^ must necessarily vary in India. Pro- 
vinces like Bombay. Punjab, tin* Cniud Provinces ami the Central Provinces 
naturally base their franchise scheme on their rcvenu ' system which clillcr widely 
from OIK? another, tin the oihcr hand, in Bengal and Bihar, where owing to the 
permanent settlement no similar ‘'Vstem is m forct* some other basis must be 
found. Ihc (diinmtttee Iherrforr mttstders, — the S'futhhoroaph Comatittee , — 
that uniforniitt/ of pno t n> iiif friinc/n-^r (jualifirafi -n.' tn neither /n a/ firahle nor 
desiratde. 

In dealing with each province the C’ommittc'c first summarise the views of the 
local (fovernmont and th(* provincial Committee before setting forth their own pro- 
posals. The total eliTtorates they suggest are grmcrally higher than those proposed 
hy local (Government and in some c.ise.s' beyond what *w'as stated to be administra- 
tively feasible. Hut they have given eareful eousideration to the stall’ available for 
electoral purposes, and emphasize that far fewer voters will poll than the total 
number on the register. In estimating the proportion of jxxtpie whom their propo- 
sals will enfranchise in each province they calculate on the basis of total rather than 
adult population, although this, as is explained in another context, is somewhat 
iiUHloading, since no country ever enfranchises more than about half its inhabitants. 

In the case of Madras, the Committee recommend an electorate of 7.400,000 or 
about 16 per cent of the total population, of whom 1.700,000 or about 20 per cent, 
would be women. The Madras (Tovernment’s scheme, which provided for an electo- 
rate of 0,5(X),000 W’as worked out with great care and completeness, and the Com- 
mittee has proposed only comparatively small changes in respect of the women, 
the deprcsswl classes and educated men. The franchise for the provincial legislature 
will be practically identical with that now in force for local bodies under the 
recently amended Madras Tfistrict Municipalities and Ix)cal Boards Acts. 
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Bombay 

In Bombay the Committee recommended an electorate of 3,700,000 which is 
nearly 17 per cent, of the total population as against totals of about 13 per cent, 
proposed both by the local Government and the provincial committee. About 20 
per cent, of the electorate would be women. The committee point out that the 
Government’s scheme does little to correct the existing disproportion between urban 
and}rural electorates, but that since they themselves have aaded nearly 4 per cent, to 
the electorate by enfranchising more women and depressed classes they see no 
means of rectifying the disparity. 

Bengal 

As regards Bengal, the Committee indicate that they obtained relatively little 
assistance from the local Government. The provincial committee originally favoureii 
universal indirect adult suffrage, but the Franchise Committee are convinced that 
the discontent which would be caused by withdrawing the direct franchise from 
those who now enjoy it Jwas under-estimated. Nor do they agree that the direct 
should be supplemented by the indirect system as the Bengal Government propose 
if the franchise is extended to more than 7>4 per ciMit, of the total population. 
They see no administrative necessity for restricting the franchise to 7^ per cent, 
but are handicapped by the Bengal Government having provided no scheme even 
for the restricteci franchise they proposed. The Committee therefore recommend 
that the Bengal Government, with the help of their report and in those of other 
local Governments, should prepare a detailed scheme based on the payment of rates 
and taxes to local bodies with the addition of the upper primary educational 
qualification for men and the provision for women’s suffrage as has been proposed 
elsewhere. 

U. P, 

In United Provinces, which the Committee visited twice, the provincial CommitU^e 
recommended an electorate of 7,2CK),000 and the local Government one of 7.G<X>,000. 
The Franchise Committee accepts the local (tovernment’s scheme which was based on 
detailed enquiries in 1,800 typical villages, but would add the upper primary quali- 
fication for men. The total, however, need not be increased on this account, since 
allowance must be made for overlapping in the women’s (jualificalions unaer the 
local Government’s scheme. The electorate proposed would represent nearly IG per 
cent, of the total population, and the women’s vote would be 1,GC0,00. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, the Committee propose an electorate of 2.800,000 or about 1*2 per 
cent, of the total population as against 2,300,0(X) arjck2,700,f'XX) recommended by the 
local Government and the provincial committee respectively 451, (X>0 of the voters 
would be women. The dift’erence between the Franchise Committee’s i^roposals and 
those of the local Government is due to the former having included more women, de- 
pressed classes, and educated men. They point out however that a serious defect 
in the Government's scheme is that only aliout 25 per cent of the electorate will 
consist of members of the non-agricultiiral tribes, who form about half the popula- 
tion of the province, and they suggest that the Government should give further 
consideration to this point, 

Bihar and Orispa. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the local Government recommended an electorate of 2,900, 
000 and the provincial Committee one of 1,750,000. The former would represent 
about 8 and the latter about 5 per cent, of the total population. The Franchise 
Committee recognize that special difficulties exist in the province owing to the lack 
of revenue staff and the fact that the present electorate is only about 1 per cent, 
of the total population, but they do not think an electorate of over 3.000,000 would 
be administratively unmanageable. They propose payment of chaukidari tax at the 
minimum rate of six annas a year, or a corresponding rate municipal tax in urban 
areas, as the general basis of the franchise, and suggest special provision for women 
and depressea classes. The total electorate would then number about 3,500,000, or 
about 10 per cent, of the total population, 350,000 of the electors would be women. 

C. P. 

In the Central Provinces electorates of 1,500,000 and 1,750,000, representing 10 
and a little over 11 per cent, of the population, were proposed respectively by the 
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local Government and the provincial Committee. The Franchise Committee is pre- 

f )ared to accept the Government’s scheme provided it produces an electorate of not 
ess than 1,500,000 and subject to certain special arrangements in respect of the 
depressed classes and women. It is recognized that since the existing electorate is 
only a little over 1 per cent., this province like Bihar has special difficulties. 


Assam. 

In Assam, the local Government was against expanding the electorate bevond 10 
per cent, of the total population, which is treble the existing number. The pro- 
vincial Committee wished to enfranchise 15 per cent, by reducing the qualifying 
payments of land revenue or chaukidari tax, but did not indicate precisely what 
reductions would be required. In view of the sparsity of population and defective 
communications in Assam the Franchise Committee accepts the Government’s scheme 
provided more women are t nfranchistd and also men who have passed certain edu- 
cational standards. The resulting electorates is estimated at slightly over 1,000,000. 
or about 13 per cent, of the total population. About 2000,000 of the electors would 
be women. 


Frontier Province 

As regards the Frontier Provinc'^*, which l)«forc April last had no legislative body 
the Franchise Committee make no tiiml recommendations. The existing franchise 
enrols about 4 per cent, of the total population and 1 2 of the urban. The local 
Government desire no funh«T increase in urban enfranchisement, but considered 
that 10 per cent, of the rural population should be enfranchised. No special arrange- 
ments for labour or of the depressed class'*s would be necessary. As regards women 
suffrage both the (3iief CommissioiuT and the local Committee indicated that public 
opinion would render it at jiresont extremely difficult. I'he Franchise Committee 
suggest that Parliament should decide, in the light of future discussions in the 
local Council, whether the province rc<iuirc8 special treatment in this matter. 

WOM EN ’ ri RePR ns ENT AT ION 

From this the Committee procei^d, in Chapter VIII, to consider the question of 
women’s represintation as a whole. The ratio of women to men at present enfran- 
chised ranges from 1 to 10 in Madras to 1 to Hi in Assam, and both the Prime 
Minister and the Franchise Sub-t'ommittee of the Hound Table Conference urged a 
reduction in the disj)aritY between the voting strength of the sexes. Most represen- 
lalives of women s orgtinisations desired equality wiih men on the basis of direct 
or indirect adult franclnse. But as nciiher of these systems is found practicable, the 
Committee, like the Franchise .Sub-Committee, advocate special qualifications for 
women, sinc<; under a restriettni fr.inchise, unk*ss the number of men voters is redu- 
ced in order to increase the number of women voters, theoretical equality must in 
practice mean cxlrcme inequality. They consider that the reluctance of women to 
vote under the cxisiing frum hisc is due partly to their being a small and cons- 
picuous minority and Unit it is essential to place enough women on the roll to com- 
pel candidates to consub'r their inti rests. Tlius while nroviding legal equality for 
men and women under the ordinary property and eclucationnl qualifications, the 
Committee propose additional (jiialifications for w’omen calculated to give them about 
one-fifth of the total voting strength, the proportions varying from one- fourth in 
Madras to one-ninth in Bihar, These qualifications would be firstly bare literacy, 
and secondly, being the wife of a man entitled by property under the existing 
franchise to vote fur the provincial (..'ouncils. A special extension of the latter 
is suggested in the Central JTovinees, owing to the smallness of the present elec- 
torate. The Committee recognize the disadvantage in conferring the franchise on 
the basis of the husband's property qualifications, but such women as object to it 
would probably get the voti^ by literacy. As regards women’s representation in the 
legislatures, four methods of ensuring this wmre suggested. The first that women 
should be co-opted by the newly electetl Councils by the single transferable vote. 
The second, to elect to the reserved seats by a special electorate of educated women. 
The third, that those women who secured the largest number of votes in a general 
election without actually being elected should be given such reserved seats as were 
vacant. And the fourth, that seats should be set apart for women in selected areas, 
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in which the electors would have two votes, one in the general constituency, and the 
other for a woman candidate. The Committee fovoiir the last method. They do 
not recommend precisely how many seats should be reserved, since this depend upon 
the settlement of the communal question ; but they ur^e that the proportion of 
seats reserved durinp: the first ti n years should be betwt'cn 2 and 5 percent of the 
total. As rep:ard8 special pollinj^; arranj^eraents for women, the Commit lee set forth 
the various methods suppicsted to them, and iir^e the provision in the most places 
of at least a separate entrance to the polling: booth and a woman assistant. 

Representation of Labour 

Chapter IX deals with the representation of labour, n^ricultnral and induslrial. 
The former is defined as consisting of landless labourers or farm servants entirely 
dependent on their employers. Apart from adult franchiso, there arc four possible 
ways of enfranehisinf; them, namely by the ^roup system, household suffrage, a 
house-rent quelifieation, and a wage-earner's franehise. luir the reasons given in 
Chapter III the first two are rejected, n.s also is a house-rent qualtlieal ion, owing to 
the diftieulty of assessing values in rural artMis. A vNage-earnei s franchise is consi- 
dered impractieablo because income cannot l)c ascertained where employers kcej) no 
books, because of the migratory habit of agrn ultunil labourers, and fteeaiisf* their 
wages are often paid not in cash but in kind aiui thus vary in value from year to 
year. The Committee therefore can suggest no means of providing special represen- 
tation for agricultural l.ahoiir. radustrial labour at present lias niiu' reserved seats 
in the provincial Councils. The number of persons (>mpIoyed in organisid iiulustries 
is estimated at b.OOO.OOO. The Commiitee state that although numerous urban workers 
will be enfranchised under their other pnqiosals, they will probably m'verllieless be 
unable to return their own repn'sentatives. For this reason, and al.^o Ium’uuso the 
Beats reserved for commerce will be oeeu|>ied by employers. I hey recommend spi'cial 
repiesentation for industrial labour, and suggest seeurmg this* either by el(*etions 
through registered trade unions or through spe<*ial lalioiir eon«titueMei< s. .A total of 28 
labour seats is proposed, of which S raeh would g) to B*ngal and Bombay, to 
Madras 4. each to liihar and Assam. 2 each to the United rrovinecs and the Ihinjab, 
and 2 to the Central Proviiiees. 


I>ErRE.s.si:i » Cj.as.ses 

In the next Chapter, which deals with the di pres.sed rbiss^'s. it is explnined that, 
after endeavouring to ascertain v ho the depr<*ssed classes are the Committee's task 
was to indicate whether they would he mlequately enfranchised under the fjiialitien- 
tions proposed, and if not. whetln r they shonkr ha%e special reprost ntation. The 
Committee agreed to defin<‘ the depre'^sed ela.sses :is those \Cio are untouehalde. i.o. 
who cause pollution by toindi or approach or denmd access to temph‘s. They exa- 
mined the figures resulting in each province from investigations made by live pre- 
vious authorities, namely, Sir IBairj Sharp, lbl7, tlie Sonthl)oron;:h (’omniittie, 11)12. 
the Census Commissioner, 1221. ami also had at their disposal fiesh tiguies ])repan‘(l 
by local Government and Provineiid Franebi.se ('(>mmitte( s. Since the mean total 
lor the whole country resulting from all these eal-’ulation is 2’),(r<)Ut<i fh* depressed 
classes iiidisputaldy constitute a suhstantuil portion of the population. Never-tbe- 
lesM many of the provincial (*stimates ilitfer gnaiily. By far the widest difference is 
in the United I’rovima.s where the Census C(»mmissioner m 1921 estimated the 
depressed class population as iLMliKflXiO and the Piovincial Franchise Committee this 
year gave them a strength of r)Sl,(<'‘) oidy. But in Madras, Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Bchar and Orissa, and Assam (he Committee is evidently’ satisfied that 
the Tiiimber of the depressed classes are <-orrcetly comjuited at about 7.100,000, 
1, 700.0, (X) 2, 900, (XX), 4,2(K),(XX). and t>r>< i,O(i0 respectively. As regards enfranchiBcrncnt 
the Committee say that until the new electoral roll is prepared it will be impossible 
to calculate the voting strength of the dcprcKsed classes, tmt since most of them 
will not have the requisite property or cducalional qualifiealion tliey will certainly 
not be enrolled in proportion to ihnr population. Siiuc it is essential that under 
responsible government these people should la* able to express their opinions in tho 
Councils the (’omraittec ncomrnend a levelling up of the depressed class vote by 
some form of differential franchise. They suggest six possible methods. The first 
is to enfranchise dipressed class village servants. The second to enfranchise on 
bare literacy. The third to grunt a vote to each depressed class household. The 
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fourth to prant two votes to each depresBcd class voter, one in a spc^-ial constituen- 
cy and the other in a general. The fifth, to enfranchise wives of depressed class 
voters, and the sixth to reduce property qualification in respect of the depressed 
classes. Since conditions vary greatly the committee would let local Government 
decide which methods tliey adopt, but suggested that the village servant qualifica- 
tion should be introduced at any rate in Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces 
and that extensive use might be made of the bare literacy qualification. They urge 
that in any case the voting strength of the community should be raised in all but 
one province to approximate 10 per cent, of its population. 

I N oiuTi r:s a n d speui a l I nterests 

The next six cliaplors whifh are shorter deal with minor minorities and special 
interests, aboriginal and hill tribes, the military service qualification, the size of the 
provineial legislatures, multi-member and singde member constituencies. Second 
(diaml)cr in the [)rovinc('s and the minor administrations, namely Delhi, Coorg. and 
Ajmer-Merwara. Among the r* <'ommendations contained in them are that the 
existing imprest nlat ion for sjiecial intensts namely commerce, landlords, and the 
T^nivi Tsif ies, .should lie n f.ainrd but not extended, that representation of some kind 
sliould b(‘ a'lvis«*d for the aboriginal tribes ; that no aheration should be made in the 
presetit militaty s» rviec-qnaliti'-ation : and that in view of the substantial enlargement 
proposed in tb(‘ s'/e of (he electorate, and of the consequent difficulty of managing 
the existing eojist it tiencie'<, the seats in the provincial Ic'gislatures shonlfl generally 
he itiereas* d to h- tween two and three times tin ir present nnmhcr. Although no 
roeomniendation are made regarJitig multi-nn'inber and single-member constituencies, 
the chapter in wliieh their respective merits arc discussed is of interest owing to 
its herring on the coramiinal jwublem. 

Fr.DKnAr. Lr/,i.si,ATURi: 

In the last four chapti'r |»ropo«als are made regarding the fedtral hgislature. 
Tleri- (IS th ' ('(tiffin }/'»f fit out tin'i/ (trr cotifront('i( icith a prcJtb'm f/firxnrnphd in 

tiistnry. fhe f<‘di'ral legtslnture will l)»’ charged with the atlairs of 33S.Ci(X).(X)0 peo- 
ple, a* numlier mere than three times larger than has ever befon' been brought 
within a single democrat ieally gtn-erind State. Moreover many of the seats will be 
filled by repreh' iitaf ives of the Indian states, wliere the system of government 
ap)die<l ill ih(' provinces is not in operation. .As regards the Senate, the Federal 
Stnii'lure (’omrnittce of the Round 'rahh' (’onfirenee recommended that the British 
Indian mem’oers hhonld be eleetid t<) it from the }>rovineial legislature by the single 
transferable vote, on the prineiph' tliat the upper house represfuits the units of the 
Ftaieratioii anil the low( r h(>us<* the nation as a whole. 'J’he Franchise Committee 
agree with this ])ropo>al. Greater ditiieulty arises in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
T ic ('oinmitteo ernphasi/c that if a hyi^latiire is to he effikdent there is a limit to 
its i'ht'y eonsidtT tit*' rnernhers the theoretical maximiim. On this basis, if 

adult franchise were ‘^nlisequently intiodnce<l, the average British Indian constituency 
would extend over about l.TtX) square inih's and contain about 230.^X.10 ehetors. In 
the Montagu-( 'he1msf<*rd Ut port and the Simon R( port this was adduced as a 
reason for advocating indinet ek*etion to the ftnleral legislature. The Franchise 
Committee, however, are atoiinsl such a course. They point out that since they do 
not propose adult franchise even for the ])rovinces, the problem of dealing with 
BU(’h vast nunilxTs will not nrisi* for some time : that the diftioulties will become 
less ns education and transport improve ; and that Indian public oinnion is definite- 
ly opposed to the indiri^'t method. They tlierefoie recommended direct election to 
the fi'edcral Assembly as well as the provineial t'onneiis and would leave it to time 
to oven-omc stibse(|u*ent diflitmlties. As regards the size of the Assembly, they 
consider the total of 2iH) si'ats fi>r British India recommended by the Federal 
Htructure Committee insufficient, and propose 300. This wmnld reduce the area of 
the eoiiMiitueneies by one-third. The present electorate for the Assembly is 1,140,000 
persons, which the C'ommiitee consider much too small. But the possibility of hav- 
ing the same franchise for the Asscmiily as for the provineial councils, — although it 
would confer wide repri'scntation and involve the preparation of only one roll, — is 
rejected for three reasons. Firstly, that the number of electors per member. — even if 
separate electorates were abolished and 300 instead of 200 seats were allotted to 
British India in the Assembly,— would, under the existing conditions, be quite unman- 
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ageable, since in Bengal and Madras, for example, they would amount to 167,000 
and 156,000 reepectivcly. Secondly, that aiiico the provincial electorate has been 
extended to the limit of administrative practicability, the inachincry might break 
down if all electors could cast votes for the Assembly as well as the Coiuicils on the 
same day. And thirdly, that the ABsembly electorate will be concerned with problems 
beyond the village voter’s knowledge, and inat it would bo unwise suddenly to expand 
the electorate from 1,CKX),030 to b(),00 when moat of the latter number will 

consist of illiterate persons all but 7.l00,CX^3 of whom have hitherto been unenforced. 
The Committee therefore propose the same franchise for the Federal Assembly as that 
now in force for the provincial councils, supplemented by certain differential educa^ 
iionol qualifications for men, women, and Jiiembers of the depressed classes calculat- 
ed to raise the total from 7,l(K),Cv'0 to 8.l)(Xl.Cv.X). In the ahsence of a communal 
aettlement the Committee could not make final recommciulations f()r representation 
of special interests, but they suggest that each provincial Council should elwt 
one women member for the Assembly, that 8 seats should be reserved for 
labour, and the same number for conimeree and landlords as at present. 
They consider that representatives of European coinmeree should all sit in the lower 
house. 


Minutes of Dissent 

Messrs. Tambe. Chintaraani and Bakhalc appeiulfnl a minute of dissent 
dealing inter alia with certain points connected with adult fiam hisc. a ixwsible 
wage census, the depressed classes, sfiecial interests, second (diambers in the provinces, 
and the federal legislature. They were of ojnnion that statutory provision should l>n 
made for an increase of electorate after every ten years, so as to bad to adult 
franchise throughout the country in a p riod not exceeding .‘to years. They were 
opposed to any representation of 'special interests’ in eitlur housi‘ of the h^deral 
legislature even more strongly than to such representation in the provinces. 
They were uncompromisingly opposed to second chambers in provinces. The follow- 
ing is the text of the minutes of dissent : — 

While we agree with much in the Report, wc regn t that there an: important 
parts where we are not able to see with our colbagiKs eye to ey(’, and it is necessary 
from our point of view tnat we should state our conclusions as well as the reasons 
therefor. 

2. We are glad that our colleagues fully appreciate the value of adult franchise. 
But we are inclined to think that the adminislrative difficulties nhirh preclude tts 
immediate introduction have been mid uly emjdiasised, \Ve are eomineed however not 
only that n beginning can be made, but that it should be made in selected areas 
where it is feasible. Not only do we think that this is a nieasure of justice, but it 
will be of great value in familiarising both administrative oibcers and the people 
with the system, thereby facilitating its early extension over larger areas. Besides, 
Ihe measure we recommend W'ill result in a substantial increase of electors belonging 
to the labouring and the dcpress<Hl classes. The Tnited J^rovinces franchise C’om- 
raittec have recommended adult suffrage in ail cities with a population of ,50,000 or 
more. Our recommendation is still more modest. It is that adult suffrage should 
be introduced in all cities which have a population of 100, 0(K) or more. Their num- 
ber is not more than 30 in the whole country. If it be thought that even this 
would be an excessive beginning, we shall be content if adult suffrage is introduced 
in the first instance in all capital cities, namely. Delhi, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta. 
Allahabad, Lahore, Patna, Nagpur, Hhillong and Peshawar. The possible objection 
that this step will increase the urban electorate at the expense of the rural is inoro 
academic than real. The fact cannot be questioned that there is more of education 
and capacity for affairs in cities than in villages, and the aim of the reformer should 
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bo to Icvol tip the hilt^'r and not level down the former. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation wii8 firnt introduced in municipalities and has l)ccn p:radufilly extended to 
rural areas. Wc noc(l hardly siy tliat those cifi**s will ho Rf parale constituentics, as 
niowt of them are oven at pres(Mit, and will not ho rnerj'od in rural constif ucncieis, 
and therefon? the proportions of uri)an and rural votes in constituenoioB compiifling 
both urban and rural areas will not be affeeb'd. 

3. We arc further of o[)inion that i^tatutory provision should he made for an 
increase of the elerJoratr after erery ten years, so eis to lead to ad?dt franchise 
thronyhont the country in a period not erceediny thirty years. The rate of advanee 
may difh-r in tho several provinces according as local o]dtiion and Irw-al conditions 
may Hlll;^;(‘Ht. hut the ^roal should bo reached everywhere in the space of a genera- 
tion. In the fd»sernN‘ of some Hindi provision, adult franclnso may remain a far ofl‘ 
adorable dr(*am. We an* not eontfut to re]>eat the pronosnl of the Frarn hise Snh- 
(Jommitt(*e of the Round Tabh* ('onh*n*nce that there should ho a review of tho 
position, as w'e ore anxions to avoid the neppssity and reduce the prol)ability of 
eonvuUivc aj^ltation at pretty frequent intervals to indnee the CJovernment and tho 
lep:islnture of the dav to satisfy a just i> qiiilar demand. The presf’nt tiovi rnnient of 
India Aet providial for an examination of tlu* poMition with reference to responsible 
(TOvenniK'nt ten years ufti'r if f*.inie into force. The nfritation that marked the 
appointment and (‘uoiiiry of the Simon ( t<>mrnis4ion reinforces our oreument. and 
conveys a warnin;; that should not [so unheeded. Ohj^etion has been raised a/.^ainst 
the time limit which we firopose. Our answer is that experirnce bids us beware 
♦hat ill the ahsi'U 'o of a statutory time limit pioyrcss iu the desired direction tends 
to be far sIowit. A statutory provision, such as is here reeommended, will have the 
further liencficia! etr-ct of aereb‘ratin;r the wi'ler diffusion of education amorpt the 
masses iis ( rovernmeutH and le^i^islaturcs will both realize its iir^^oncy. 


Tun B.vsib or thk FuANrm^n 

1. In painfrraph of the Report it is stated that property has b(en taki n as 

the main foundation of the franchise, and that the })r’i]>crty qualification has been 

lowered *ho as to brim: on to the roll the p-reat hulk of the landholders, the tenants 
and til*’ urlian tenf-jiayers and a eou-iderable section of the poorer elassrp. Tlie 
nmission here of waye-earm rs wiil iie nnti(*ed. Yet. foltowinp the rreomnundation 
in this behalf of the l’'ranchi''C Siib-Comimttec of the Round Table Conference, the 
questionnaire issued by our own CtumnUtee invited witnesses to understand the term 

‘property’ ‘in its widest sense a.s includin':.. .wa^:es. whether in cu'^h or kind.’ The 

(•'insideration t:iv’en to the sulijt'ct of labmir rl*l>^e^entut ion and the special rceom- 
mendatioijs m behalf of tin* depressed c!a‘-scs do not make up for tlie omission to 
reco^mize A^apjes as orn* of the p^eneral qualificafiors for fianchise. The numbers 
nffecti’d arc vast. Including: a<:ri'‘uliural and non-atrrieultural labour, tho total in 
the nine (hAveinors’ iirovimas is no Ices than ‘IS.Too.^^d out of an aprprrepate popula- 
tion of 2ol.9X).173. That is about p^r ctnt. of the whole. In some provinces 
‘ap:rica!tural lahoureis. an* actually more in nunib«*r than ‘tenants’ ; for 
example, in Madras. Bombay, and the Central ITovinccs. Those who 

are not adults htin^^ left init, the numbers rHceti'd are still very larpje. 
Almoet every local (’iOV(*rnmeut and Brovincial Committee have admitted 

that their proposals for the oxieU'iion of the franchise leave out very large 
uumhers of these, the ptiorest of people. This lias boon sought to be jufuified on the 
two groiitid that there are practical difliiultus and that ninny of those labourers 
are themselves tenants or sub-tenants and Avill tlien forc come in under those catc- 
gorit^s. We do not know to what, extent the two are mixed up in the separate 
columns of tenants and labourers, but we cannot think that more than 
a small fraction of the large numbers of agricultural labourers are also 
tenants. As regards practical diflicultics, ihty do no exist in the 

case of organised occupations while they are far from their being insur- 
mountable in respect of others. Besidis, a wage census is both practicable and 
desirable. In our o{)inion, every labourer, rural or urban, who has been in receipt 
of wages of Hs. 10 a month or* its eouivalcnt in kind continuously for the six 
months preceding the preparation of tlie electoral roll should be brought on the 
register. 
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Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Central Provinces. 


Percent nge 

Percentage 

Percentage 
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of the 

of the 

of the 

of the 


No. total 

No. total 

No. total 10 

No. total 

Tenants 

popiilaiioii. 

populat ion. 

population. 

population. 

121, ,373 .7 

1,617,476 3.4 

1,160,432 5.3 

815,051 1.6 

Agricultural 

liabourers 

rj.oci -ijo 10.S 

2,967,809 13.G 

2,668.343 5.3 

3,455,625 22.2 


4A. In pnrn^^rnph 79 of (he Report it is staled (hut if after (ho preparation of 
an elcelorate roll on the ha^'is of the new franchise it is discovered that the ratio 
of v(>ters to population is markedly di(Toro«>t as between one community and another 
‘it will be necessary to consider \^hat aeti<m if any is refjuired in ordiT to rectify 
the disparity’. We do not n]>prov(' of any such action. It should be noteil that 
the T>rineipal rceounnfiidation of the Franchise Suh-('ominitte(‘ of the Round Tabic 
Conference was ‘that in any e:ivcn area the Franchise qualifications should be the 
same for all communities’. They were not the same during the year of the Morley* 
Mi nto Act and much hearf-hiirninu: was the conse<]uence. |Ou tliis account dit!('rcn- 
tiation was done a\\ay yiili in the rules imide in 1910 and it dues not exist now. 
To re-introduce it anywhere and on any ])l('a — exeept in the very special ease of the 
depressed classes— would be a rctrofrradc and olqcetional step which would create 
a fresh source of inter-cotnmiinal friction. Opinions of ]>rovincial (lOvernmrnts and 
Committees as well as tlie l)ulk of tln‘ evidence of associations and individuals are 
decisively np:ainst any such din'ercntial franchise. And w'C must record our con- 
viction that any such measure would be utterly unwise. 

PilOVINriAL FR.VNdtlSi: SCIII'MKS 

5. IIoKsn Rant Qualification . — In pnrairrapli R.') * it is stated that we are'prefl- 
cribing rental qualificatitins in town.s wliich siionld hrin^^ in a considerablo section 
of the labouring; classes.' While \\e npjirove of (he recommendation, ye may noint 
out that in larp^ industrial towns like Ilombay, where rents are eomparativelv hi^h, 
the practice of sub-l-ttinp: p:ener!illy fjiievails. W(' thtwiTure reeommended that the 
Ruh-tenants or boarders yho pay (he minimum rent that may he iireseribed for be- 
coming a voter, should be cnti.i:ichis(‘(l. 

G, Bo)nhny.—\Cc reeuinuHiui (liat the land n'venue qualification in the ease 
of men should be furiln'r ndueeo from Rs. S to Rs. G. 'I'his woulil oidy increa.se 
the electorate by 100 9()o, niui we are s.ltl^^ietI that this cannot lie ruled out on ad- 
ministrative groumls. W’c furtlier neommendi il that the house rent (pialifieation 
in the city of ilombay should be brought down froiii'^TvS. 60 to Ks. 36. 

7. The Vnit*)} Pnnincfs . — We sujijiort the proposal of the United 
ITovinees Franchi.so Committee that the franchisi' should be exti'mied to meml>er8 
of joint families who hold the minimum (jualifieatioii, provided their names arc 
recorded in the village paptTs'. A similar prnpo'^al made by the (ioverninont of 
Madras in favour (T ‘a registered joint lamiholder, iiiumrier. or oecupaney 
ryot’ has been accepted by our eoileagues. The ease of members of joint families is 
almost on all fours with tlial of joint landholders. As regards the objection of the 
(Government of tlie United Rroviiiees, it is met by the proviso thai the names of 
such members of joint families must be recorded in the village papers in Older to 
entitle them to the vote. 

B. The Panjah—WhWQ we are glad that the hard ease of members of non-ngricnl- 
tural tribes in the Punjab has received <*onsideiation. we would make the aefinitc 
recommendation that all paytws of haij^njat (ax should he given the vote, and further 
that the feasibility of extending the vote to persoiiB with incomes lower than Rs. 400 
should also be cou.sidcred. 

9. Assam— We recommend that the proposal of the Provincial Franchise Committee 
to enfranchise 15 per cent, of tlie total population ‘by reduction of the qualifying 
amount of payment of land revenue or of Chonhtdari tax’ he accepted. Our collea- 
gues say (paragraph 198) that ‘in view of the administrative difficulties which are 
forcibly pointed out in the local (Government s report, we are not prepared to press 
them to provide for more than 10 per cent, of the population, which involves 
trebling the existing electorate.’ In several other provinces recommendations have 
been made which involve a similar consequence, and we do not think that this cir- 
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cumstance alone need have altered a more favourable con flid oration of the proposal 
of the Assam Committee. As n'^^ards administrative difficulties let it be borne in 
mind that the composition of the (bmmittee, which had for Chairman a British 
representative of the planting!; industry and which included thric British members of 
the Indian Civil Service and eight members of the legislative (’ouncil should lead 
to the presumption that they would not have put forward a proposal which was 
administratively impossible. 

Women’s Representatton 

10. We deem it our duty to give prominence to the important fact that there was 
a strong and an almost unanimous expression of opinion by w'omcn witnesses, 
whether they appeared as the representative of w'omon’s associations or in 
their individual capacity, th.at they did not want women represerdatives in the 
legislatures to be elected by any communal elcctorntes. Their objection to be 
dragged into communal coniroversies in any mantnr was emphatic, convincing, and 
if we may add. most welcome. We are o(iually clear and strong that if, unfortu- 
nately, communal electoratcM and comn;unal rei>rcscntation be not done away with 
altogether, at the least there hhould be no extension to the sphere of women's acti- 
vities of what we consider to be an e^^sentially wrong principle. And there is not 
oven a semblance of justUieatioi) for it in the face of the decided opinion of women 
witnesses to which we have referred. 


Depressed trasses 

11. We now come to a r|ucstion of great importance and of great perplexity — 
the que.stion of (bq)resH(d clu:'ses. This cpjcstion has riceived as much attention as. 
if not more than, tliat of the basis of franchise. We unanimously agreed at our 
meeting of Feltrurry 4. 11*32, at Delhi that the term ‘deprt'ssed classes’ should be 
defined to mean untoncliables only. Yet (‘uriou^ly. as wo notice, this definition was 
not clearly kept in mind in drawing up the revised (juestionnaire. which was issued 
on 11th Feliruary. 1932. ( )ne of the (jui'siions in the fpu st ionnairo was: V\Tiat com- 

munities woidd you include as iielongmg to diprossfd classcH ? Would you include 
classes other than unlouchabli s, and. if so. which We think that the groat confu- 
sion causeii in the minds of the ITovmcijil Committees and local (xovernments must 
have bwn due to a large extent to this question. The rt'sult is the variou.s figures 
given by some of the Commiitoos and local (Tovernments. The United 
Brovinces Franchise Committee n^ikotl our Chairman, when tlie C'ommittee 
went to Lu<-know for the second lime, to define what our Committee 
meant by the expression ‘depressed elassox'. That the several local Govtruraents 
had no clear itlea tis to what <iur CummiltK* wanted, is cMdcnt from their provision- 
al replies. It is doubtful if tie- t’lovernriients of Madras. Bombay and the CVntral 
Troviiiees had any clear idea of our drtinition of the term 'depressed classes.’ The 
Mad:'as (iCAernmcnt had for jiurjaisis of their own local Act to define the term 
‘d('pre^sed classes', and ihi' liguns which they have gi\en aie not necessarily’ the 
tfdal population of those who.‘'hunld form the dejiresscd classes according to our ddinition. 
Similar is the case with Bombay, rtie P.ombay (iovermuent had appointed a commit- 
tee long before our Committee dCiiud the term ‘dt'pu>:ed classes' to investigate and 
n'port on certain matters (oma-rning what they calhal the dt pressed clnsses. The 
figures furnished by tlic ( r()\ t rnrncnls of Madras jukI lUimiKiy have not been exa- 
mined in the light of our (Auumitioe's definition of the term, hut their correctness has 
not hoem epiestioned. As rogarels the figure given by the Covernment of tUe Central 
ProviuccH. we do not ngnv with our colhagues that the classes which are listed as 
untouchables, not throughout the wholt; province but in certain districts, should be 
trcateil in those districts as belonging to depressed classes. This is unsound in prin- 
ciple and unsafe in practice. Ir will, bcsiiles, cause much inconvenience in the prepa- 
ot a roll if separate electorates be ordered for the depressed classes. It is more 
than likely that more districts than one will have to be included in one consti- 
tuency, The electoral roll will then include eligible persons of the same class so 
far as the district is concerned, while it will exclude such persons of that very class 
in another district. In one constituency there will be distinction, and if the pro- 
posal of additional or ditiercntial qualification to augment the number of dcpresstHl 
class voters be accepted, there? wull be ditVcrent qualifications for the same class in 
the same constituency. We, therefore, think that classes w hich are listed as untouchable 
in only a part of a province should not be treated as such for electoral purposes. 
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12. R(’p:arclinp: the figure for Bihar and OriHfln, wo re^jret wo cannot aprec with 
our co^lcaiiuos. The list of depressetl classic ‘in Bihar and ()ri«fla during the (huisub 
of l93r attaclied to the Chii f Seert'tary'a note diflers from the lint cln«sc<.l aB deprcH- 
Bed in the same province during the cen'^ua of lOiB circulatetl with N. 220- Bihar 
and Orissa. The first list contains ;il classes while the Bccond only 22. Out of these 
22, 8 are aborij^inal classes according to the statement in Appendix 2 of the Memo- 
randum of the Provincial Franchise ('omniitteo. The Chief Sccrelary in his note at 
page lO on the classes Dorn, llalalkor, and llari says: ‘They would hardly admit 
that they arc a depressed class except when it is a (piestion of (rovernment appoint- 
ment. The problem of the representation of a caste as this is really the prolilcm of the 
representation of the apjriculiural labourers. In the be^innin*^ of his note, he says: 
“The problem of the d('pre8sed classes does not exist in an acute form in Bihar and 
Orissa.’ The local CiOvcrnin'‘nt do not ^ive any fn^ure. lint refer to the note of the 
Chief Secretary for information. In the cinum.Htafices. we are not prepared to 
ccept the fiijure of 4..‘KX).0()0 as the total of depress«‘d class population in Bihar and 
Orissa. The evidence which we reconlcd and tin* evidenet* contained in the written 
Hfatementa tends to establish that there are very few classes which can be called 
‘depressed.’ We think that the three ca.sti‘.s mentioned by the Chief tScereiary are 
the only depressed classes. Tiny number doo.i'sQO. 

VX Comiii" to the United Provinces, we notiec, as remarked above that the 
Provincial Franchise C-ominittcc were not ^tiven a clear lead, as would appear from 
the proeeedinj;s. With the exeeptioii of the representatives of tin* depressnl classes, 
the Committee were from the Ix'^dnnin*^ of opinion that unroiichabiliiy should be the 
test. According to this definition, the depressed class population amounted to to 0 
lakhs. The only classes whioli according to the deliiution of our Committee, would 
fall under the category of depressed classes in the United Brovinces, arc three, namely, 
Bhangis, Dorns ami Dhanuks.as .^taled by the Pro\ incial Franchise C'urnmil tee. The t vvo 
memlicrs of the depressed clas'Ses on the J'rovincial C'oinmittee agreed that these 
were the only three castes wdiich come within onr C'ummittei‘’fl definition of deprt'H- 
Bcd classes. The number of these castes is On the ba‘-is of this defiiiiiion 

the local Government also have stated that their number is ol'dARK). There is thus 
agreement between the depressed class representatives, tin* Provincial Committee 
and the local Goveminent. and the matter, in our opinion, should be conckidcil 
here. But a note by Mr. Blunt, which vas prepared before our sceoiul visit to the 
United Provinces and before our definition \^as communicated to the Provincial 
Committee and the local (lovernmcnt, has been brought in and tliis has confus(‘d 
the issue. But it is a material circumstance that Mr. Blunt, who is a member of the 
Government, has not dissented from the reply. Th** last sentence of paragraph 16 
of Mr. Blunt’s rio:e shows that the only elassts w|jicli srrieily fall withm our defi- 
nition of depressed classes were Bhangis and l>omas. flis noU*. in tins light, is not 
really inconsistent with the subsequmt opinion. Jn our opinion the dmcussion of 
Mr. Blunt's note is irrelevant, the issue raised by llie I'rovimial ('omrnittw* and the 
local Government about some other classes us requiiing sp<*eial treaiment is outside 
the scope of the enruiiry in (onneetion with tlie depressed clas.ses. it opens a very 
large question and is outside the terms of reference to tins eommittec. 

14. We have not received any final figures from the Bengal Government. The 
figures Bupplied by them from time to lime vary. 'J he majority of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee put the number of depresi^ed classirs at 70.(XX). Thu 
evidence tends to show that there is very little of uniouehiibility now existing in 
that province. The classes which wire at one time considered to be depressed have 
advanced educationally and economically, and have been able to send representatives 
to the local legislature in every election held since the introduction of the Moiitagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. The Local Govtniment have staled that in seven districts at 
least the electors from those classes will form a majority in the electoral roll and it 
is, in OUT opinion, not necessary to make any further enquiry into the numbers, 
Except for the contention of repiesentaiives of the depresstxl classes, opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that the problem of depressed class representation scarcely exists 
in Bengal. 

15. As in Bengal, the opinion expressed by all except the representatives of the 
depressed classes is unanimous that the problem of the representation of the 
depressed classes does not exist in the Punjab. Both fcjikhs and Muslims have 
been active and converting the lower classes of the Hindu community to theit faiths, 
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of their number ban a«'cor3ini'ly pone down eonBideral>!y. The evidence tends to show 
that the only whieh ’a nniou -Inihle is that of Hcavenpers. Even membera of this 

cluss who do not netnally do the work of s^-avenginp are not, eonaidend untouchable 
aecordin;; to the evichon’e. 'I'he lo -nl (Jovennneni have put the total population of the 
Deprefl*<ed c1:ihhc'< at about 1 .3' 0 OCit). 'rins ifndud s the cla'^s callej Uamdasiyai*. 
who are S kbs. I* nis » inclndta a dawH called Ad*dhanniw. t\ho vehemently 
urged that tliey are mn IIhuJiim. J'tjia elnKS we tlnnk. abnuld be <xeluded from the 
unioneliabb 8. as onr enquiry haa l>eei> eordiind to iin:on( hab'es in the Hn>dn com- 
munity. Tin r(! r-videtine tx-b.r,. us tha^ ther»* are nntouelialb:e8 amongst MuMlnns, 
Indian (’’hrjMtiaiM and Sikh«. It Ad-dhatnuH are to lx* n,c'ud<d nn.ongsl untouch- 
ablts, the Hcop^* «if onr tnrpnry will liau* to be widened, wn a*- to rou*i the untouch- 
Mbb » of non-H ndn < o ninmiities well. 

16 Onr « dninte ni tin* nn-rde r-* nf rhf* <b pr. t. <:-hi‘i‘-e« in the srierni proufi- 
ce« ay nml r : — 
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WJnit ri:** ei utnen r ’.\onln to know a'’ lili« Htt4ge, if tiir 

cjuc'ition f>f 0 'pr **'< d ei i-^'es ne eon-iti *:> d to ':'r» a rt ot what ■« cjdled the cont 
mun-d qni-^'i- n — weh ab d‘ie li.'irrnn •* »•> the riiiiie Mm \^ c fin not think it 
•o—is :~ 

il) ill ^^h:t pro\in'’iP tb* d‘.)'re«Bai rla'^'cs h ami separabU* 

€*lem»*nt in tne |'■pn!a'nn^ ; 

(2) The (\ . ,.t to nli’.i’n the ('(joc- ed wonM ee biceiy. tlirough FUeh 

gern-ra! rx'en-: *1 nt fh" ir.in ii.-?- as ue in ‘V re onun n !. to “.cure the right ot 
lOle in rn-dina, y • i to* >u ^ ; 

(3i ru''li!* (»'■ I ni ami the Co-n in . . i C'' ^ to nLrthe: 'rjceial rcprcseti- 

taiion in nece-snv and, ii f-o. die natiiie tin rt .. 

17. I'fie e.i.i n }■:■• r' aid < nr ^ ,'ti 'n* i i n’'ove nin '“ 1 ) 0 \\ ih'O ni nidy ilift'e 

proviin*' Mmitn-. nil !i\ e. i li ih" (‘eniial r* I •nci ‘i. ca.i 'l.o lieprt '•’‘t tl chisflcs he 
said to t'M.na .n- i v ion[ po.a'.e t ’,.!i , lo tt ihr ppu*.': in In otl.i-r yrovinecs, 
i’ is gc'mnaliy ci llieui. to drov tic 1 ne. I’n'ench-io ;,n in ihr Inner i'ro\ mceft iu 
the aeiiinei not of a }»* I'-o'i nm ■>» ti.i- o. U{-.k; n le* pii.sne-. A |■eI^oll bel(>i>ging 
to fi h'.voej.ei (. O' nil' i-nei ai'ie il he tit" " ntneing , i k, bu' t;Ot if he pur-'uew 

a ( !i an p'td ' >n. 1 he (To-.tr.on ii'i und lh'n;!,.i,d (.'o-ninu ov -i, < xeepr in ^ladraj', 

II iibiiy jooi the e^ntrs! e s ]ei\*- g.'O'ti ili-o the piooUin t'f tlcnrexstal 

< la->«e9 is not a ire. No lionnr ih-’ r -pie'eni ti^' b ot the di-jnes-ej chis-^is have 
nrpea that it d )■ 8 no’ (\i-i. in:; ih-e\ eoiil 1 i n ha., stet-d oiher\M« —the pv'ison 
of fcparalistn has bet n -i r eal im 11 -i 'e-. a vho ajM> iiUed to represent 

H speend inlerebt, tinnks h-- be censdcod lo bnv.* idled in his ilnty if in' (joe« 
riot make the moHi extitim’ tiMonn d I*. btoem irN eunno’ be taken at their face’ 

viiiue. UnToirliaidli' y is Hienddy donuo.-ltii g an i an\one \^ho wishes Ind'atlft tr* 
unor and oiconie one people nnti nai.on, nnidd mn wish that the untouchable 
claBses shotild Pc li'tiioa ns a (bsmec nml Mparibi cionri' in of the population. 
Efl'.ns are being nnole lo r» move the I’anior divining ela^-i tiom class whore it 
unforiunaii ly t xibts. and are whowinu Mgns ot snccis-. 

18. nV, frho n/f' drc'h'dh/ nquinpt nutj repf c.sn/ffif ton < / casfc.< or c’ass^s. connot' 

think of Irnditin our support t'i (itnj siajtjtstion which. i o} doiroj atray <sUh 

f’xistiny class rcj)rcs< ntatton . u til iicate one motr class. K'cn in the piovincea 
where the depre^stai classes ionn a disiinei and «» parable i l- mcnr, no str im should 
be taken which will perpcui.itc their distinction nirl separation. On tl;e other hand. 
We strongly rccomtucnd that such steps Bhould be taken in the case of their re* 
presenta’ioa as will gradually remove ibe distinction and separatioij. In the case 
of the Central Provinces, we may bring to the notice of His Majesty's Oovernnienl 

^9 
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that there is an agreement as to the nature of representation between represents" 
tires of the (iepressed classes and other Hindus. The statement at page C of the 
Provincial Franchise Committee’s provincial reply dated march 3, 1932, that Mr, 
Gavai (representative of the dt pressed classes) has written a minute of dissent pressing 
for separate electorates and 22 seats is not correct. The minute of dissent attached to 
the reply nowhere refers to a claim for separate electorates. What Mr. Gavai says 
is ; ‘Besides the reservation of seals on a population basis the depress<*d cl sses 
should have a right to contest additional seats in the general elec'tion.’ This is cer- 
tainly not a claim for separate electorates. Mr. Gavai was, bttsides, cxamiiud with 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah at Delhi on March 3h. 1932, and he stated that he was 
for joint electorates with reservation of seats. There is therefore no probh-m of the 
depressed classes for settlement by His Majesty’s Governinoni in the Central Provinces. 

19. We agree that the number of the depressed elasms likely to be 
enfranebistd under our proposals will not bear the same i>Fopnitiori to their po- 
pulation as the total number of peisotis of all ela^^ses and castes likt )y to be enfran- 
chised will bear to the total popiil ition. We are no less anxious than our coilea- 
gues to devise methods to bring an adequate uuniber of thn^e classes on to the 
electorate. The extent to which they are likely to he tiifiaiuhist d und' r the general 
scheme of franchise is mentioned in the main rejK^rt. Hut labour has hicn rcioni* 
mended for special representation, and the bulk of the labourK come from the dtpies 
sed classes. Special lulxmr constituencies are ncommended along with trade unioti 
eonstitueneies, and in the former a gotni number of the depressed claHsis, tliough 
not aa such, will come on the electoral roll. We are. howi mt, in agnenient with 
our colleagues in rt'com mending the P|>eeiai qualifications j)ro]>os( d in tlie report of 
bringing oepressed class persons on the electoral roll so to bring up ilnir voting 
strength as nearly as possible to 10 per cent. But if slrmld be nuutKiietl that we 
agreed to those proposals on the following distinct condiiiotiP. r /-, .. (1) that no sepa- 
rate electorate shall l)e formed for them, (2) that their repn s« niation sliall be through 
joint electorates with or without rt'servation of seats, and ( 3 ) ilint no clas.s other 
than that of untouchables shall be included within depress* d c auses to swell up 
their number. Jn liengal, no additional qualificafioiis for tht* d. pr« sf* d classes arc 
necessary. They will be brought on the cleetoral roll in proportion to tiitMr number. 

20. In answer to the following vi\., ‘Do you consider that the deprtKstd clnssew 

are likely, through such general extension of* the fram-hise ns >oii /a\(iiir. to secure 
representatives of their own choice in the gc‘i'crai elccMondi s, and if fo, to what 
extent ? If you answer it in the negative, frhrtt si>rct/ic piopoftnln ttnu/d you makr 
to Beeurf, their representation in IcgiHlainrcs ? Maitiiieols weie sul-miited 
to the Committee, individunis. nssr-eiations, provincial committtts and GovcToments, 
Witnesses who appeared ic fore us were exnmim^:! on th* ir r* plies to the above 
question, (ill after the examination of witnesses of the I’omlmy Pnsidtncy, 
when the provisional Fiat*ment of the (’«iiiral Proviio'i's (’ommittee Gtncrn 
ment recommended joint tle<torate8 for depreFstd elnsFis. The |‘ 0 *ni wop 

then raised that our Committee was not ri mpihnt under the terms of refeience 
to express any view on the qinstioii. Even after ihip. at D< Ihi on Miirdi 30. 1032, 
Rao Bahadur M, C. Ivnjah was cross-examiind nt son e hngih on the point wheiher 
the resolution of (he All India Dcpus-td ( la‘>pip in fav<.ur (d joint tl<< toroies was 
really adopted at a properly convened meeting. Indcid then' is a largo volume of 
evidence, oral as well as written, which exp^e^Fes the public opinion on tin* 
qaestion. 

{Mr. Bokhale lioea not nyre/ fifth all that fn sa\fl in this section.' 


MiNor. Minoritiks 

21. It has been a great impediment during our enquiry that, while what is 
called the communal question has been deeland to be beyond the scope of our 
Committee, wc yet were expected to deal with questions aflTtcting the represcoiation 
of communities as such, in tbi* di'^cussion of the )>osiiion of what have been railed 
‘minor minorities' this difficulty was felt to such an extent (bat it tieeame a matter 
of serious consideration whether the committee should not postpone (heir dehlKTstiori 
on questions other than the extension of (he franchise, until after His Majesty's 
(^vernment had decided the questions of communal and minority representation. 

22. We regret wo cannot endorse all that is said in the report on the represeo- 
tmtioQ of the so-called' minor minorities.’ If the electorate is satisfied with the policy 
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and the opiniotiH of eandidatee, to whichever community they may belorifi;, there ia 
no reaBon lo think, as the majority of our colleagues say, that Europeans, AoglO' 
Indians and Indian Christians cannot exp^t to secuie representation in the provin- 
eial legislatures through the general constituencies. This statement is not wholly 
correct as there have been examples of the election of candidates belonging to those 
communities when they inspired confidence in the electorates. Actually one Indian 
Christian genth man returned by the general electorate was appointed a Minister in 
Bihar, as a British olficial merniiei of ih* Provincial Franchise Committee brought 
out during our sittings at Patna. Vet, the report says that except in parts of 
Madras, Indian Chrisiians could iK>r seciin- representation. Provincial Governments 
and tVnnmiitees havi; not bet ii unanirn iiH ihat iheS'i three communities should be 
accorded special represeiiiation in the new constitution. The Government of the 
United Provincial have made no recommendation whatever, while neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Franchise Uoinmiiie* of the Punjab have proposed any special repre* 
Heniation in the case of .\ nglo-Indians. Ihe Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Piovmces have not ]>ro|»o.*»al any special representation in the case of 
Indian Christians, while t!ic latter havt- urged a combined electorate for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. Tli(‘ Central Provincis Committee have made no proposals 
wiintcver with regartl to Kuropeuns, while the Assam Government have made none 
with regard to Anglo-Indians. As ngard npr^Hcntation of Europeans in Bombay, 
the reports of the kx*al Governmetit and the Provincial Committee ^are not very 
clear mi ih<' point . Wheni wc turn to the general bo<ly of evidence, we think we 
can allirm with confidmcc that us weight and tendency is against the continued 
fijtgraenia’ion of the chetorate into so many ser'tions. Indian Christians in particu- 
lar are very far from being unanimous as the method by which their representa- 
tion is to be secured, Unquestiottably. the three communities named should secure 
repre-entat on in the new !• gisltii urrs. bnt so should every community. Experience 
wa^i) us of the unwholesome ifhvts of the continued maintenance of special repre- 
sentation . In this eonmet un. it will not be out of place lo state a tentative scheme 

f imposed hy the Govcrnimnt of Madras in 1907 for special representation in the 
egislainre of Brahmans Mabomedans, (Tinstiuns and ‘all other persons’ was almost 
laughed out ot court, so much so. that that (tovernment had to abandon the scheme. 
The Ciovernnunt of the I'niud IhoMiices. too, in their despatch of March 16, 1908, 
opp(>scd ‘ihc suh-dtviftion fd the ilcctoratc’ on the ground that it ‘is certain to cause 
iniK'h heartburning.' 

1:‘3. We should likt^ to sdd tlmi wc should have no objection to reservation of 
Meats in the general eleci(»rat*s for the communities named where necessary and 
ftiawibh', and as a temporary arrangement. 

i^PKCIAL IntKRKMs 

2i. With r«gurd to this question also we are eontronted by the same difficulty 
of the restricted terms of our reference. Our colleagues say : (para. 318). 

In the absence of a communal sctilemt-nt, it is not possible for us to do more 
than discui^s the general basis upon whieh. in our view, representation should be 
ae.-ordtKj lo these inUrcHt«, though in accordance with the suggestion of the Round 
lahle C/Ouference, wc make certain tentative suggestions as to the number of seats 
to ^ reserved in the case of all three gnmps. 

The three groups are commerce and industry, landlords and universities. 

25. Wc regret our inahdity to concur in the recommendations of the majority. 
lUe remain uiierly unconvinced of the necessity or the Justification of special elecL>- 
rates. In their ahsence there is no reason to suppose that any of them will fail to 
secure representation. Our colleagues say (para. oJO) in jusiiticalion of a special 
elecmrate to represent commerce and industry : 

‘While general constituencies may not infrequently return individuals whose 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value in dis- 
cussions on coinmerciai and industrial questions, those members speak primarily as 
representatives of their constituency and th<y may on occasion find that the cliuma 
of that constituency are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispassionate examinaiioo 
of pirticular economic issues. 

Wo think that just tho contrary will be the case. It is members elected by the 
proposed special electorates, and not those who represent general electoratM, who will 
find real difficult iu making ‘a wholly dispassionate examination of particular coo* 
nooiic isBUts’. lire reason is obvious. 
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Commerce 

20 . AiSHUnjinj* without adniitnnji;, that special rcpreBt'iiialion should bo retniiiod, 
we foil to underrttaijd Avhy iluTo sboulil be eoptirato elect oroios of European and 
Indian commercial bodiea when the representation is funetional and not communal, 
nor why these special cicctorutes aliould be fltih-divided into several ftroups. 
Without prejudice to our objection to the departure from sound principle 
involved in the rec(mtmeiulation of the majority. we shoulvl iirKC that 
there should not be sep.irate Europoiin and Indian (’ommereial elect- 
orates and secondly, that in each province all a^soeiaiions repre?<C'ntat!ve commerce, 
trade and industry should be combim'd into (»ne spoci il electorate. If it be thotight 
that, representatives of Biiti-ih interest will t!i<‘rohy fail to ^c<'iire an adequate share, 
cur answer is, fir.-itly that the European electorate t which \vc nppndiend will be 
retained) may be trirsted to return u fair number of i'jir»peans eneaped in business, 
as has hitherto been done, and seeoudly that we s!i;\ll lia^e no objection to the 
reservation ot a tertaiu numb'cr of seats in the combined special commerce electorate 
for Eurvvpean businessmen. 

27. We must further call attention to the in-quahfy ot repr. ^^entation as hetvvefui 
European ami Indian ComuKU-ee and Industry, in sever.il jiroviue.H, as well as to 
the relcntiou of thi' quite ex**' .-'sive repro-^cntation accorded to liic Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Landlordn 

2S. It the rcHult^ vjt nil the tv)Ur eh ctiOM-. hehl nn-i- r ilr )>ieH. n* (i ovcrnmcnt ol 
Intlin .\ct have demon^i rated one rhma m tre than another, it i-i that the pngjiion of 
Ifindlordn is so strong that they h ivc i»een aiile to He<mr(‘ a vt ry h-r^c number of 
seats in u- iienil electorates, and that Fjx'cial rcpr< seiitation jh utu*rly iinm*ee8»ary. 
The r»-le\!iut fijiiires have been quot**! by the Stututv.rv t'ornmis-ion (vol. II. 

paj;*;'* 77'. No fewer than 300 out ot an ac:'4^^’^^c <0 7ib sai’s m nil the 

provincial eO'tuei’s were peeuKul Ity biudlords We d** not "d are the nppro- 

hensioii of our ('olh * 111:1108 that ihty may fail to p*t jtii nd*qii;iTe amount of 
rcpresi'iit'i! ion ihroujih e:cm‘ra! eonstn m n-urt- m tin* Itriire. lOv' n uiili the liirj^e 

it>creH«'i of the e' ." 'rite. :t our tirm bcin f thit ex<*('P' vvh-ae parMeiilar Inndlorvl 

candidates muy lore ma ic theni-^i 1 ves uiipopul.ir vvith th-* Indy of their 

tenants or thi- p:;l.h •, tic y wd! have of) pM-; chance of ‘iue. c'^s in the fumrt' than 
they have Ini 1 unii! u la. All i(ir'iina!e rii^iit*! *d prop.>riy b(‘;iii: S'currd by an 

upjvropriiite provi'imi in the eoii^tiuit ;on no otlnr mctb"d u: 'd be deviled* for 

either this or luiv othu' niteresr. 

20, If, h.ovMcr. Rp' cial l.uull' rd eh'ctorat» s uiil be mainiri!ii''d wv ute not satis- 
tii'd of the 1 •'.IS oiiabitaj'ss of rcMiniiu t!ie pn*s‘nr cou-ti i: mi.i i. s. While wc nji^rec 

that thui* sh'iuM be no in Teas*- m th*' nurnb. r of st-aw th'i * arc not a b‘w ano- 

malies which njqiiiie to b< reetifi-‘d. sneb as the very nn.'cpial i.nd unfair distribu- 
tion of scuts between the taluqdurs of Oudh and the ZuinindatH of A>:ra, Zamindar# 
of Oudh who arc not tuluqdars iTovixitq/- no shatc a* all. Wc shall be sorry if such 
patent unomalies and inequalities in the existing arrun^i-m* nt are to be continued. 

l.’NIVERfelTlEfc 

30. Here loo wc plead for the. removal of amunnhoH ami m* ipudii'u .s. There is 
no reason why some of the universities should b(* i^uiored nltop'iher. while other* 
continue to enioy representation. 

ABOUJOINAI. and HlLl. 

31. We are strongly opposed to Beparale electoralts for aiiy ebis.s or communitv 
and cannot subscribe to any propo'^al to create a fresh class oi caste electorate. Wc 
therefore do not a^jrec with our eullca^ins in reeommendintr that seats should be set 
apart for abont^inal tribes. Tuc reason advanced for sp(*ciul reprcHcntation of theae 
tribes is that they live a life entirely apart from the rest of the population and 
therefore their interest and welfare should be niotectcd by eflkiunt represent at ioo. 
The implication is that future governraents will not look after their interest ; but 
the experience of the past ten years sliows that more attention has been paid by 
Ministers to the welfare of backward clasBcs than before the reforms. More person 
from these classes arc likely to be brought on the electoral roil under the proposed 
extension of the franchise, und their advancement will be more rapid by being 
brought into closer association with the genera) population than by being kept aloof. 
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Undoubtedly the uplift of tbeKc tribes should be an activre concern of the Iej?i«Ia- 
turri. The arens they inhabit shnuld no more he rehj^ated to the position of ‘ex- 
cluded areas.' There is at present a number of iion-otficiHl sp^encies working for their 
uplifr, afid with the ext<‘tided franchise now ])roposc(i one. or more of them will not 
find it dilheult to secure election to the lagisbitureH, nod they will make the welfare 
of the tribes tht-ir special concern. 

Miutaky SLilVlrK t^rAUtRAlioN 

32. Wo regret \w arc unable to eiulorse the rc.ommendai ion uf our colleagues 
that th(‘ military seruee qualification tor the franchise should be maintained. This 
ifl the less iieccH^ary in view of the extension of the general franchise qualifi-ations 
now protiOBrd. It was inlnxluced in 1019-20 i><e!ius<' of the giame ur of war then 
fr sh 111 the profile's mind. Jire of no sucli di/Terentiution in favour ol 

service of oue. drserip'i ui in other count lirs and we do not think it need be 
perpr! Mated in ouis. Jf. howevci-. our coilragms' rreommendaf ion lie accepted by 
authnriiy . we think it fair that the j.rtvderf* should be txtcndrd to the Auxiliarv 
and Territorial Forers us w»!l. 

MfLTl-MLMItKH AMI Sl.N< (. ONSl n LXM.IK- 

.13. H'Ut is nti'itlirr (piesiion a d* finite r» cominendatiun on which is diflicult in 
ilic absence of a <lrcis cm (.)t llie eouirnun d 'luesiiou. The main factors are 

tl' ihil ihe Him])V'St mil m'v-t eanv'nieni arvamimnent would undaubtedly be 
comparatively Mna'l and r vnjvn'U *rnL't" m'-mbt-r '-'KiBtini aiei'’-; 

i2) bill that tins (am^idernpon is < ut wiULdieil by tie* cirm iTiStances that sub- 
^lftl'tift! justice to niinoiities laree or siirail, ejiumu be secin<d thereby ; and 

(3) that tiie restrvalem ot fcos t.>r any (Section of th: people in general 
elcei'tratie is impo-tsibir except in mult i'im*nibcr eoa-'til iicnci» s. 

Two eniisid'Tat weich ui’li us — we <b) i: d want ibctcra'fs. and we 

ar- iqiinlly '’arm sf that lei *-ub-,taMnal imimrity shall sntTer ini'mtice This double 
oiij'cf cau'o’iiy he a *11.1 v d i»y rnul' i- 'nt-inb.T ‘cormntiienci. ; wb n' neecssarv. We 

ngr-'C with Diwan IJahadiir M. }{ onaehandrH ft n> iti urcin^ that tlic tire^cnt Bxsttm 

of rnulti-iuemtic: eoimtiiu innes m Ma lra-* sliOuld b** rctaimd. In the eirciimstHTices 
'>f that [^residency we eijJ'>rse bis opposiijou to tiv ercati-m of sin^'le-inember con- 
«titn**ncicfl. 

34. We aie of the >»a’iie o'piiiion in rcratil to llombav. .\t pres* iit seats are 

reserved for Marnihas in that prtbivl iu v. The licctpas fiirnisbcti liy the (tovern- 

ment of F5 >mbay to the nion ('.mimi-^ion ‘^how ‘hat in r* sp< o‘ ot population as 

Well US of niinitior ot eic 'i'irs, the Mara'hu- ti nu a \er\ i’< speclahlc proportion of 
the total, nu 1 tliey arc a m ij inty in scvcr.il c m-f i; uen Mes In nine consutueiicies 

for wlncb li^^mes have h • “i 'j ve i, lb* Mirathis nu nfi r 4,191,244 ont of ft total 

popibidoi '>f U.4TG. ) IH, wliiic t!ic uninber of Maraiiias vot- r.s is 99.022 in a tot.d of 
191,474 Wlicn ihe franchise is ixtciidid as we ]»ropose. the'r position will certainly 
he strongtr. Therefore, we c.ninot apMC' with our collc.ieucs (hat reservatii>n ot 
Hca's tor them shouI<l be continued. 

SECONP C'n A.Ml'-i.lm IN i’KuXlMl.s 

35. While we recognise that theic is no speeitic recommendation on this subioet 

in the Kejrort, we Icel so keenly, our conviction is so strung, that in the public 

int(*rcat second clmnilx’r.s ought not to be esiabli&hed in ilie provinces, that wc 
deem it our duty to say ,st) m umimbimious language. ^\ e cannot help thinking, 
in th circumstances in whi< h the subject has been brought to the fore in the 
discussions on th” in'w eoustitution, that second ehanibers are, iritended at least 
by Si>me of the advocfttes of llic innovniion to act as n ‘counterpoise’ to councils 
elected on a wide franchise and representing tlie people, at large. The theory of 
eountcTpo'se was o]ienly iidumbrated in the, (lovemment of India’s scheme of 
reforms dated August 24i 1907 ; wluloin present discussions the upholders of vested 
interests arc the most prominent advocates of second chambers. In a note on the 
Government of India’s scheme nfeirid to above, Sir Reginald Graddock, then 
Chief Ooinmissiouer of tlm Central Provinces and now u Conservative member of 
Parliament wrote as follow’s :~ 

“A common criticism of the Government of India's .scheme is that the Govern- 
ment, who have by a long course of legislation endeavoured to chvck the arbitrary 
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yxcrcine ol power by the landlords, great and small, of the country, is now seeking 
to ioveat these s;inic classes wiih an im[>oiiiuicc and an authority of nhich their 
ov^n legislation lias pror’ouiiced thmn to be mnvoithy. It is not easy for the 

Oovenimcni to esc ape entirely from the criticism in so far ns the idea of the aristO’ 

eracy as such be ing set to check the literate' classes as such can be read into the 
intentions of tlio ( tovernm nit scheme. It upon education that the whole case 
for extended councils is based. Were it not so, the case for giving enlarged influ- 
ence to the latuicd elas'*cs would be no B’rongrr now titan it was twenty years ago, 
indtt'd it wtniid be wt'aker, since those clnsses have admillcdly lost some of then- 
former henditary preilominniiee.* 

‘If in any piovmce or p ut of India the aiistocratie class continue to lie so back- 
ward that tiny do not cemmand public confidciice, or arc inca))a})Ie of giving an 
opinicni (U \:(!ne oiUsidi' their own purely loc'al interests, the policy should be to 
cnecuiraye ilu in to (dneaie iluMiisi Ives, and not to conte'r upon them duties or dig 
nitifS for whn-b tliey are uollned.’ 

‘>Sueb eiecii\e powers ns nre given should be fr« e and unhampi'red by class res- 
trictions.,.. 1 do Tliinl; it n(i\i'ablc to crc.itc onslitneiu-ies made of iiriitieial eUa - 
torates with no rurnirion tit- but that of,crcid or oecu]>!iiion It would in my judg- 

ment be better not to antieipa’c that lawyers ami sohool-masters will oust the land- 
holding classes ■ 

‘rher<‘ can he no doubt ih;0 the proposals of th.‘ Ciovernment have aroused tlie 

sUKpieion that tin y are intended to eover or will have the t tb et of eoseimg, under 
the guise of eonc e-sions. an e xte nsion of the p dicy divide utid luh* ’ 

'd'he risks atiachimj to a bold stc'p forward uvi' imicdi U'sh; tban t'o-we entailed by 
an advaiiec tno sniull. or Ijy one which deviates loo tar from the ^iirtet road... 

dt>. A leeeiit writer tlius sums up the results of the bicumeial system in the 
American S'aics : 

“It nicoas s the' erst and complexity of the* law -mjtking machinery . it facilitateh 
even a('tivel\ e iKasm ge.-. th<- making cd laws by a t»iouss id coinprome.rO, baiguin- 
mg and logiodimi il eounnU all legislative proposals to follow a eircuitoUH route 
on their way to f. . ui einKtiiicnt , it jerovidcs eounilchs opportunities for obstru lion 
ami deiav : and i< makos (‘as\ the sliifiing of lVspon^il^ill' y for tuijtopulai h'gislHtton, 
I'uiall}, It lui’-i ;i barri' t to the planning e-t the laws.’ 

'\7, Thoi'e ail wcigh:\ rissons against tlic eonstitniion of Se'cond chambe'r in 
t>roviiu*e.s. j he nature id >ul>jaeN which it will ho < It rit t(> provincial hgisla- 
tiU'e-K to eeuedviei . iho p »n!uu constiiuti<)ii ot tlie councils, actual and profiose'd 
wii ch eJoe- away widi the lisk ed ioisty legislation , the; ii'-edli-ts eo.st whie'h otu' 
more lioutie .d liic hgolatuie will impose Ufion lax-paejcrs aloauly imtiovcnshed 
and over-hnrdi'Meil — ilu.-'e- ata* among the argumiflits against hicaineial provincia) 
legiela' nrejs, he s id's what lia\e is-eii ‘'tated in the report. < )in opposition to sccftnd 
ehamhei'S is th-rcfoie un<}Uyliticd. 

I Tju’j; \l Li:oisla rriu: 

In our opini jii. tin n-comnn ndations of our colhiigues as regards (he han- 
tluse for ihe feeitriil assernhly of ihe future are not aderpiate. The'y piot>oBe (para 
IC9j that the frauelii-c for (he pre-ent provincial councilH ehonld be the frarmhiee 
tor the future assrmbly, with the addnion of clcctons brought m by educational and 
literary for men and womi n is Ppectivi ly and of a lower frane hisc in the Central 

Piovinces and B- rui in onier lo double the number of the pr*Bcnt Council electors 
in tliat province J lii.s will mean the enfranchisement of ahnot .‘1.5 per cent of the 
populiiiion which \b the present average for the whole of British India for provincial 
councils rupplerm nted by the nurnl<ers that will be brought in by the addifional qurtli* 
fieaiionH which have been pro|>osed. We do not puppoae ih.tt the total will he Drought 
up to even Ovn pi r cent of the populatinn. When it is t)ornc in muid that the preaent 
Assemhly has repeatedly been held up for its unrepresentative character, and that 
this has been urged as an excuse for the Governmeiit’s disregard of the views and 
wishes of ttiat body, and as it n: inteiulcd that the astj-uTibly of the future shnuld 
be endowed with some power over tho Exe^'Utive and therefore charged with vasily 
^reaicr rcFponsibditiis. we cannot but think that an electorate which will bo hardly 
five per cent, of the populaMon is utterly inadequHtc. In Bihar and Orissa, it will 
be lees than 2 per cent. \rh le in the (Jentral Pritvmecs and Berar it will be al>Out 
three per cent only. In our opiiiinn, there are advantages, both political and 
adramisirativc, in having the same franchise for both provincial councils and the 
federal assenably. The chief political advantage is that then the assembly will be 
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repreftentative of a little over 14 per cent, of the population. The administrative 
advantages are that two flcparaie electoral rolls will iioi have to be pieparod, and 
that the polling will be simpler. Against these considertiiions is urged rbe enormous 
increase of electors in each constituency and the gieat dilfi<'Ulty wh eh candidaies 
will experience in couduciing their eleeiion campaigns. Wuile we recognise the 
force of tins argument, we cannot by any means regard it as conclusive. Our col- 
leagues’ proposal will still impose upon candidates the necessify of dealing wiih 
sucli numbers that they will hnd it impossible to canvass eleciois individually. Tae 
chief factor is the area of coiistituincics and not llie number of elceiois and owing 
lo tlie proposed inciease of the size of the Assembly the area of every const it ut ney 
will be much smaller than at present. Therefore, even if the numbers are increased 
as we propose the task of candiduies will be easier than it is at present. The 
argument of iidministralive conveoicnee is more iii fin our of our pmpopal than 
that of ihe majority. 

39. Wiih one argument that has been urged in defence of the smaller electoral'- 
that has been proposed, we do not .-igree at all. Our collengues say (para. 412) iha) 
most of ihe matters dealt with by the Federal Assembly will ufllci the mass of the 
population less directly than do ih? mutters under the control of ihc provincial 
I* gittlatures’. We do contend that tariffs and customs and other subjeetB of which 
the centrjil legislature will be seized have a dirtct btaiiiur on the lives of ih*" people 
particularly of a pc-ople as po<ir us the peoph* of India are ; while all the influence 
that cun la* exerted by the Assembly on (jnet-tion<^ of army policy and rmliiurj 
cxpendiinre will also concern the p<‘ople njaicrially, n*’- the proportion of revenue 
spent upon defence determiiu'S how raiieh ot it ,vul b** availttble for l>euoficeui 
activities. 

40. IFc are upposnl to ani) reprcsciUnitnv o/ ^praal liifer^sta in fithtr houar 

(if ike feihraf lef/fslolnre eren morr ihav io .rnf h representation tn fhi 

province, TtuTc is still less need fur it tliere, and w<' ^hall be sorry to see it 
maintunied both because th^‘ r* j^res- ntaiion of general conaiittifMicies will thereby 
be curtailed and liecause iht‘ unp irtatK of ^(-en usi ns opposed to gca',*rat 
iniercHiH will be unduly iiniiiii lied. 

Mr. Bak^iale nouhi make fuf r.u'Cjtilon in fatc.-t, o/ ImI'u;. ^6' Labour a 
central subject, if rrqinrrs s}i?cinl repnst_ntati<>}i u* Ha fnl rat nr central legislature. 

■11. W^hile we Ukrr«-e that ('leetn)n to dn- npj)er house of th'.* iederal legislature 
should Iw? indirect and the cunslituencii s -hould i)e tin- provincial legislatures, we 
must alliim our o])position to ni'anhers of the - tiid (duinibers of the latter- if, 
unfortunately, they Im? brought into exr4once any where— icing allov ed to paroci- 
pnie in the i'lci'iion. rii'- argnment in Niipjau t oi eh-cion by iht> provincial legisln 
fares ifi that, then* proseiitatioti in the ni)p..T bou"*- should be of tederaiing nnita and 
not of the population. The sole n-pre-^^ nt.ii tve orgin ot e.icli federating unit will hr 
the popular elected hou-'e nf legiMla. ir-, .ind we cnnor agre - to the smallrr, less 
represeniaiivo. and therefore U-'.s iniportiini h(eust> luoing any voice in the niHtta. 

•id. Neither can we agt\e with tin. nnijoiity when tht-y statt* ijiira. 309) that the 
■qiicHtion of the n;pre.scni iition of those section of fhi* provincial Irgis'ature which 
will not iu' able to stviire representation in the upper hous.* of the federal legislatun- 
by tht‘ single iniUKferattle vote ‘will rerpnre couMdt'rati )ii later’, f’jr repreaentation 
in tliat house will be ot stao.s and pro\inccs and not of classes or eomniunitiefi. 

4d. We lire decidedly opposed to the tilling ol V}ine.in T-s in f.ronneial h-gisla 
turcft occurring by reason of any members iliercof being elected to the upper noiue 
of the fideral le|;iBlaiurc by ro-option by the legislatures themselvts. Thia will 
amount to the tfiHenfianchisenient of the consiiiuenv'U‘s roncemcd~a puuirthment 
which they will not have at all deserved. Besidr.^, members eo co-opted 
will not posaefie a lepresentaiivc character and their vie.v will not carry 
the weight which would attach to the opinions of their coIIcaKUCfi duly elected by the 
people. 

44. It would have boon a matter of deep gratification to us if we had been able 
to avoid any dissent from the recommendfitions of our collcamies. We regret that 
this has not been possible. It is our conviction that ihe ohfect and purpose of re- 
fo^'m will not only not be adequately fuifilliid, bat may he. frustrated by romc of thi 
recommendation of the majority. And keen us we are ihat this should not be and 
that the reforms should in reality he a large measure of political appeasement, we 
eorameud our proposals to serious consideration. 



THE MIDDLETOiN ENQUIRY REPORT 
On the Kashmir shooting 

Tilt folio win;: liie tt'xt of iho report of Mr. IMiddKlon. I. C’. enquired 

ioto the causf'M of the Srpteinber 19 tl tlisin i baiiee-r m Sniiajifir, Anaiitnagur find 
.Shopiai), nnd ;\bout tht‘ ineaauris adopted for the snpprtssioii tiieieof. 

The Miiiiary Inid to fiie on four ditrereni o«eas du''. and Mr. MiddleloTTs lindiri^ 

: "Tlie hnii;: in J^hopian \vaf=i neeeKsniy and Nvas eoiTipli lei y ju^tdi' d, and 
ivetrieted to fhi’ inimmnm lUf R^ary. I'lie fir.iq; in M OBunia llazir \>,»h neeet'Saiy. 
and compleiely pi^idi d. thoui^h it i-^ pO'^r^dil - that n few shot-* u«re hied indirtcri- 
irnnately after the niTundiate m\‘<"^sity \mis over. Iht iiiiiia at ilio Jumn a Mat-jid. 
Srinatrur, tvas rn'ee-sttatfd by the dai!:rntons po-itn.).! in winch liie .Mdnnry waB 
placed, luir had the otljiiil'i made .M leqnat" j> an-» and r<mnintd on the npof 

po^sibi}’ the re" nt to foiee nii;:!o have h,('n avoult'd. Tim huii^^ in Ainint naj^ai 
waR remhued nireH'urv iiy the po-jiion which an>''e irom liu* p;r' s" nii'-lnindlin^ oi 
the ^irua.ioi. by ottieiaN. ami i! appear'; t(Y have been continued at'ier tin* ne< eH*^!ty 
had ct'iiRed and to have h* en c.Ke( "»ive.' 

iMii.iTAitY ('«'\iron. IN Skin AO. si: 

Hefeinn^ to the ptai >d ot loiliiarv e. ntnd in .*^nioi;:ar, a' luit vsbieli it may l;e 
veealled there ssmr nu ncuatem in i)ie Ihi-" i.vei lie* '‘Urinal rAalialioti Hpanmt 
MobIoiiis" Jiiid whuli in the n.ani w;i" i. '•poii'-n Jr tor nnurnu: i f the eiiqutrs, Mr. 

.Middleton state-s • ‘ Kumout-' <d alhved esc. ciuiinu the miiitiiry oe' iipni'Oii 

were ro rife :i(noiii>'it th.‘ lAiropi'.oi r■-';ll,'n:^ in Srom^ar tiiai a'dii'iigli 1 had 

issued public iio iec" n^kin;: idl cm - u nm to rdteiul the enqnity. I feit tiiaf my 

duty \sos not rompl' ted in- ('■ y }»\ lakmj: tin- * s ulomar (f ilio'^' st ho eji'iie forward 

iu re^poii'ie. I made sevi ral aii'injU.-^ to irue tli • neu.- h. le.su'; nimout" lo tluir 
RonrctR and in all e.i-; " I found ihat th**;. tv-'O' i.ot U-'.^ed (>n p‘i*'On:d kmovied^e, 
arid that no erulible . vid 'in-** was t' ; In - nin.;: in suppoi (d lioin. I'or ii.staiies , 
there wa'; an ap-pareni ly w . li^Hiippn'ud uitiom that two men li;»d dnd as a rrft’alt 
of bcin ;4 flo_(:L.ed. knowledge ol thi*, la-:Mi..d b-tii C' i ly to 

my ini- rrmant s. wii^i w - re eon\Me--d r-l lbr> fjniii tin trot Inr all' i I Ini-i inlistrd 
thei’’ co-opeia ion, tii’so iob riennts wtie ni jo-le i • iidu.e th-* p. -fDioi idl ^;'i-^ 
knowledge tri mme foivs.-nd as w n m . ami wcie idliimoi \ rOesini’od liifit the 
sloty was ij()t i)a~fd on lacts, 1 has c* n < tit lom d tin' nmtrt o-iaii'-e the actual 

eviiitiice prodn-ii is no’ m ai \ w ty eouiMie ,^ni an^ w ili the rnnioiirs whith had 

been neccpird as tine l>y I nc** ntind.cis oj thr’ i-in aied pu ne . nnd it nj-peara to 
me* iie.*e>-.sary to nniuinn tins }; fon- .siatii g lii.-tr 1 am lull'd tin' thiie has not 
been any general siipj)i , -u ol r-ejduioe. and litat ilu- Mo I- in piUJi-' ha^^ 

endr-avoured to jshiee all the f lets hr toie me at the iiiqn.is. 

Mr. Middhion'B rindoigs ate that ilitie is no tinili m tlm alh Ration tha^ t lit' 
Moslems wcie forced to shout out Hloguns jdiimisr' of the r rehg;on. “The variety ol 
RUeh Blogans mentioned in evidenee do m iimre er-olit to ih-- inveuiise genius ot the 
witnesses than to ihcir vtr.i<ity'', rema ks th*’ enqniiy oiheer. 

Htferiing to certain in-stam cR of (rue'ry lironohr to ilie IfcH dent’s tioric© by the 
eorrt spondenr of the “rtfiutesman" newspaptr and his \vif-* nnd daughter. Mr. 

Middkton says: “If Colonel Johnsoti nnd other witecrsis nre coirnt ui htdieving 
that but for their rouragions intervention serious injury and peilmjis death would 
have rcBulted, the incidtnt cannot be r«’garded ns typical. Thronghour the period, 
DO case of Benous injury was re(»orfed. 1 he cases fteair'd by rncdieul men included 
not cases of serious injury or brok- n limbs, nnd 1 am ronvinccd that if any such 

eases had occurred they would have been eagerly brought to my notice.” 

i5i:>'Tr.NC'i:s of FLOooiNit 

Mr. Middleton disposes of the charge of public flogging thus : There 
WAB certainly no public Hogging in the sense tunt Hogging was adminUtcred 
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in public aH a deterrent measure to impress the public.' But he 
observes that, unfortunately, for two days, floggings were carried out at the 
exhibition ground, visible }rom the road. Directly, Mr. Sutherland was informed 
of it, ho had the triangle removed to an enclosure. Sentences of figging were 
enforced in a hundred cases. Mr. Middleton examined the records of such 
summary trials, and observes : ‘ In the main, the sentences were necessary to 
suppress the spreading of false rumours or the shouting of inflammatory slogans 
likelv to lead to an outbreak." 

Touching on similar rumours of the military and the police excesses in Shopian 
find Anantnagar. Mr. Middleton writes : "The allegations were so false and exagger- 
ated as effectually to prevent the truth coming to light. 1 do not believe, Moslems 
were ordered to utter slogans directed against thcii' religion. ’ 

While expressing himself qs not satisfied with the truth of the allegations of 
severity and ill treatment, Mr. Middleton observes that people were forced to stand 
and salute on occasions when the police and troops passed by and were beaten if 
they delayed doing so. 

Referring to the caiises of the disturbance, the conclu'^ions of Mr. Middleton are 
as follows : 

‘‘On the ‘201 h August, an agreement was aniv*‘d at ])ctwc(n Srinagar leaders and 
the Prime Minister, but, within a short lime, a widespread (aimpaign was organised 
to point out to the people that the terms of this agreement had not bevn observed 
l)y the authorities. ( )nly two sj^ecilir ca'^*'s of all«*gcd breach have been brought to 
my notice iu evidence. They are without solid foundation, and others may also be 
of an imaginary nature. .'^i)eeches aeeusing the (rovernment of perfidy were in 
themselves a breach of the truct; and left the CJovernment no alicrnaiivc. but to 
take measures tor their suppression. The campaign was one which could be 
toleratcKl by no (Jovernment, ae it was one ealeulated to bring the Government into 
tiisrepute." 

Dealing with the causes of tlie riots in Shojiian and Anantnagar, Mr. Middleton 
says ‘‘Irresponsible .Muslim leadei' accused the local IJindii officials of a 
eo’ospiracy to rouse Moslem^ to violent action, which Mr. Middleton describes, as an 
accusation based on tlie most unwarranted suspicions, and negatived by the obvious 
fact that any outbreaks amongst Moslem^ would have been accompanied by a seri- 
ous danger* to the verv small minorities who were alleged to be working to cause 
them. At Shopian. the disturbance took the nature of a direct attack by Moslems 
on the police station, during which a police official met with his death. There can 
Ik? no excuse for their conduct , Jhe measures taken to suj)])ress the riots were 
fully justified and the situation was well handled.' 

Ill all. dSi witnesses were examined. Mr. Middleton note^ that a majority of them 
were recognised by certain groups of persons as representatives of their interests, ‘and 
throughout the proceedings this group was represented in the court by nominees 
who watched the pocoedings on their behalf. 

The report is studded with serious reflections by Mr. Middleton on the nature of 
the evidence producoil by Moslems such as ‘‘(Dbvious fabrications,’, palpably false 
story", ‘*a deliberate falsehood although so many people have joined iu it" and 
“another falsehood invented to e.xaggerate the allegations against the authorities.’' 

Regarding the Sho])iaii evidence, Mr. Middleton iise.s strong words. ‘ The real 
or supposed suspicions were supported by falsehood, and much of the evidence iu 
support of the accusations was palpably fal^e. ' He cites instances to indicate the 
utterly worthless character of the eviclcnco. "One witness." Mr. Middleton observes, 
‘allepjeu that he found his two children lying unconscious in his house. According 
to him, they had been rendered uneonseious by the sound of firing on the 25th. 
Heptember though 200 yards away. Children bad remained in this state for 48 
hours, but recovered directly he gave them water to drink. The witness stated that 
his wife had gone to visit her parent. s on the 27th. leaving the children at home in 
an unconscious state. The majority of the allegations of the villagers are false and all 
are exaggerated. Where such mass of the allegations is made, it is hard to believe 
that there is no substratum of fact ou which they have been reared, but the attitude 
of these villagers was such that it was clear many scarcely expected their stories 
to be believeo. They trusted to the principle that, if enough mud is thrown, some 
is sure to stick." 

Himilar scathing remarks against Moslem loader.^ are also made with regard to 
the Jumma Masjid mob, which was uncontrolled due to the ‘‘absence of leaders, 
who are much to blame for not being present to control crow’ds, which they had 
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themselves directed to assemble. Had the leaders been present from the start, it is 
possible that all resort to force might have been avoidca. ’ 

Criticism of Officials 

The officials have not escaped condemnation. At Srinagar they came In for criti- 
cism for failing to post troops and making no plans for action in case a procession 
was started. The Anantnagar local officers are condemned for “shirking the respon- 
sibility attached to their position.” Attempts to persuade the crowd to disperse are 
described as half-hearted and the officials ‘‘appear to have been in a nervous state.” 
The entire incidents at Srinagar force Mr. Middleton to conclude : “The agitation 
was directed against the State authorities, and although it was entirely Mahoraedan, 
it was not communal in the sense of being directed against any other community.” 


THE GLANCY REPORT 

The following is a summary of the proposals made in the Olancy Report on 
Constitutional Reforms in Kashmir : — 

In his orders dated the 12th November 1931, Ilis Highness was pleased to 
declare that, as has already been announced, it was his intention that measure should 
be devised for associating his subjects with the (lovernmeni of the State. It was 
ordered that, as soon as the Commission appointed tt) iiujiiiri* into complaints and 
disabilities had finished its work, a ooiib'rence. at which the various interests con- 
cerned would bo represented, would meet to discuss the introdueiion of eonstituiional 
reforms in accordance with IIis Highness' intention. The CommiHsion apjiointcd for 
the investigation of complaints and disabilities finished ns sittings in the second 
week of March 19S2, and the Constitutional Conference began its work immediately 
thereafter. 

After explaining the composition of the Conference and the ojeciS thereto, the 
Report proetKids : 

The most important issues which the Conference had examined are as fol- 
lows : 

(a) Is it desirable that there should he a Legislative Assembly ' (h) Jf so, (i) 
what should be the functions of such an Assembly, (ii) what slioiild be the 
franchise basis, and (iii) how should the Assembly be coin|)osed. 

All regards the first of these »jnestionH there has fieen some dilferenec of opinion. 
In regara to the functions of the proposKl Assembly something elnsi-ly approaching 
unanimity has been achieved. So far a.s the otiier mam issue* are eoneernod. there 
has been a very considerable divergence of views, cspeeially with regard to the 
composition of the Assembly. The divergence is hardly surprising, considering the 
conHicting interests which different members have represen teil. There appeared unfor- 
tunately to be no hope whatsoever of attaining any semblance of a unanimous 
finding on these points, and it was therefore agr(‘od that there was no prospect of 
submitting a joint report. The Chairman aecordingly forwards his own recommen- 
dations referring, as may be necessarv, to the opinions put forward on behalf of 
various interests : the proceedings recorded will show that the recommendations made 
follow in general the joint views expressed, where there has been a consensus of 
Opinion ; where opinions have differed, endeavours have been made to bear in mind 
the legitimate interests of all communities concerned. 

LiXiiSLATivi: Assemiii.y 

Certain members have expre.ssed considerable misgivings as to the wisdom of 
such PD innovation at the present time, in view of the disturbed conditions which 
have unhappily been prevailing. The general feeling is, however, in favour of such 
an experiment being tried. It appears highly desirable that the subjects of the 
State should be given a voice in the administration and in view of the announett- 
ment already made by His Highness in this behalf, there would seem to be no room 
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for doubt as to the action which should be taken in this respect. It is recommended 
that a Ijcgislative Assembly should be established as soon as may be practicable. 

A virtually unanimous opinion has been expressed at the Conference in favour 
of the functions of the Assembly being defined as follows 

{Subject to the final assent of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur the Assembly 
should have power to make laws. 

All Government bills except such bills, if any, as relate exclusively to reserved 
subjects, namely (1) the person or privileges of His Highness or members of the 
the Ruling Family, (2) fore.*ign relations, (!i) the discipline and control of the State 
Forces, should not become law until ratilied thereby, provided that. 

(a) His Highness should in case of emergency retain full power to make and 
promulgate ordinance for the good government of the State and any such ordinan- 
ces should be operative fur a period of six months unless repealed by His Highness 
at an earlier dale. 

(b) His Highness should, where he considers it necessary in the interests of 
good government, have power to certify any bill which the Aspcinbly may decline 
to pass. 

(^Li>TioN^ ANi> Hi>ui.r'rio>'.s 

The Report then explains the practically unanimous re< ommendation8 regarding 
lirivate biilH, and proceeds : — 

Questions and resolutions should be permitted without restriction provided that : — 
(1) they do not relate to reserved subjects : (2) they do not affect the religious rites, 
usages, eudownn'nts of personal law of any community other than that to which 
the member asking the f|U(Stion or moving the resolution belongs ; such questions 
01 resolutions^ may. however, be allowed with the special permission of the president 
of the Assembly, who should, where ho considers it neceseary, refer the matter for 
the ordei'i ol JIis Highnc.s^, ; /.i) they do not relate to the merits of cases under 

enquiry by a court of law. Supplementary questions should be allowed. 

Bt'DOKl 

111 regura to the Budget the Report recommeuds 

No kind of new taxation should be imposed without reference to the Assembly, 
(he grant of monopolies, etc,, w'hich amount in themselves to the imposition of new 
taxation should l>e treated in the same manner. 

It has iKHiii suggested that siinultaneously with the creation of the Assembly, a 
non-official .Standing Goriimittcc should be api>ointed and that the policy of the 
Government in regard to finance, iiublic health, etc., should be explained to the mem- 
bers of such committee aud their opinions on these points should be ascertained. 

This is a development which might well take jilace after a suitable period has 
elapsed. It appears advisable, however, that it should be deferred until the 
.Assembly has actually been created and some experience of its working has been 
gained. 

FiiANt hisj: 

It is generally agreed that the number of voters on the electoral roll should 
amount aporoximalely to ten per cent of the total population, a ratio which has 
frequently ixjcn adopted as the working rule in British India. In order to achieve 
this object the appointment of a Franchise Committee or some organisation corres- 
ponding thereto will be necessary. Information is unfortunately lacking as to the 
number of people likely to l>e entitled to vote if different kinds of auaJificatioDS are 
adopted ; the proposals put forward arc therefore merely tentative ana suggested as a 
temporary expedient. 

As a W'orking basis for the time being, various (jualitications have been suggested. 
It will be observed from the proceedings that opinion have differed to a marked 
extent iii this respect. For instance, the views given in respect to land revenue 
qualifications have varied between Hs 10 payment and Rs. 50 payment per annum ; 
in resnect to immovable property between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2000 in value, and in 
regard to educational qualifications betw een middle, pass and graduate standard. 

It is recommended that in the four following cases, the standards now prescribed 
for the right of voting at Municipal elections may be adopted as franchise qualifica- 
tions in r^ard to the Assembly :~ 

1. Payment of land revenue not less than Rs. 2^3 per annum ; 2. Possession of 
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immovable property not less than Rs, 1000 in value ; 3. Membership of a learned 
profession, such as the Medical or Legal profession etc. ; 4. The receipt of a Govern- 
ment pension of not less than Rs. 25 per month. 

In addition to the above it is recommendel that any of the following additional 
qualifications should also be regarded as sufficient : 

(1) Payment of municipal taxes not less than Rs. 20 per annum : (2) title 
holders. Zaildars, Lumberuars and Safedposhes : (2) .faigirdars and Pattadars 

enjoying an assignment of not less than Rs. 50 per aniuini ,• (4) educational standard 
Matriculate or corresponding Vernacular standard. 

The same qualifications for membership of the Assembly as those recommended 
for franchise might be adopted. 

It is recommended that the following among others should be regarded as dis- 
qualified for purposee of franchise 

(1) Females: (2) persons below the age of 21 ; (d) persons certitied Tas iusane : 
(4) undischarged bankrupts or insolvents ; (5) persons convicted by a criminal court 
of an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, 
provided that if a period of five years has elapsed '>iiice the termination of (he sen- 
tence,, the disqualifications shall cease to operate : (6) persons who are at the time of 
the election under order by a competent court to provide security for good behaviour 
(7> persons other than i^tate subjects who have not been domiciled in the State for 
consecutive period of five years immediately preceding the time of the election. 

►Some members have given tlieir opinions in favour of an experiment in the 
direction of female suffrage. But the general coiisonsu.s of opinion is against this 
departure. In view of the backward condition of female education it appears advis- 
nble to defer for the present any proposal of this nature. 

CoMi>o^rnux op 

The total population of the State is recorded as roughly 3G>'2 lakhs, Exeliidiug 
the Poonch and Chenani Jagirs and certain distinct Frontier Illaqas such as Hun/.a 
and "Nagnr, which are In certain respects withdrawn from the scope of the ordinary 
State nmchinery. the populiition comes to anproximateJy .'>2 lakhs. If LaJak and 
(higet proper arc also, excluded there would be a further reduction of about 2^ 
lakhs. The general feeling of the conference is that Ladakh and (lilgit proper should 
not be excluded for the purpose of the .Vsserably. It is true that these tracts are 
comparatively backward, also that they are cut oil' at certain times of the year ; they 
form, however, an integral part of the State for ordinary purposes and except in the 
winter months coimnunicatioiis are open. 

It is clearly undesirable that the Assembly should be composed of so large a 
number of members as to become unwieldy. A working b.asis in regard to the 
number of elected members would seem to be prodded by the allotment of one 
such member to every lakh of the poi)nlation. On this b’a^is there would be 32 
elected members in all. 

.loiNT oj; -prAii.v j p Ejxc lAuiA I J." 

One important (juestion that arise.s is whether electorates should be separate or 
joint. It will be observed that there has been a general consensus of opinion at the 
Conference in favour of separate electorates. .Some members have pointed out that 
although the establishment of separate electorates has sometimes been regarded as 
reponsible for increasing communal tension in Lritlsh India, the acute, communal 
feeling which unhappily prevails in the 8tate at the present time can certainly not be 
ascribed to this cause ; it has been maintained that in the case of the Hrinagar 
Municipality the introduction of joint electorates has enhanced the feeling of 
antagonism and distrust between the different communities. It would appear that in 
the existing state of tension, the institution of joint electorates must be regarded as 
a dangerous experiment. It is obviously advisable at the present time to avoid as 
far as possible all superfluous elements of danger. .Separate electorates are accord- 
ingly recommended. 

There has been a consensus of opinion on the point that there should be no 
])lural voting. The place at which a voter should record his vote should depend 
upon the locality in which he normally resides at the time of the election. 

In regard to the allocation of elected seats in the Assembly among the various 
communities, widely difl[erent views have been put'forward. 

If population is strictly followed, Muslims whose ratio works out at 75 per cent 
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Bhould get 24 out of 32 elected seats and Hindus who come to 22 per cent, should 
be given 7. Buddhists and yikhs would hardly qualify for one seat between them. 

The principle of “weightage” has, however, to be taken into account in order to 
safeguard the interests of minor communities. This principle has been fully recogni- 
sed in British India. Uesponaiblo Mohammedan opinion has been expressed in 
favour of the principle of ‘Sveightage” being applied to the State Assembly provided 
that Muslims are allowed to retain an actual majority in the matter of elected scats. 

A fair solution would appear to be provided by allowing to Hindus sufficient 
"weightago'’ to bring their number of elected seats in the Assembly up to 331, 
per cent. Muslims would in this case be awarded a fraction over GO per cent, while 
JSikhs and Buddhists would each be given just over per cent. 

It has been claimed that not less than 4 seats should be allowed to Sikhs, or 
failing that, two, one for .lammu and one for Kashmir, it is suggested that their 
aspiration might be met by the ])ractioe of including among the nominated members 
one Sikh member eoming from that province to which the elecied Sikh member does 
not belong, 'J'he only other alternative that seems possible is to increase by one 
the total number of elected members, but this would of course disturb the general 
ratio. 

In the cast.' of the Buddhists one elected "cat should suffice. 

Some dillicully is to be found in deciding how ctlect is to be given to the 
■’weightage" proposed for Hindus, it is true that the great bulk of the Hindu 
population belongs to the .larnmii I’rovincc, but there are obvious objections in the 
way of allotting them a larger number of scats in that i'rovirice than can be given 
to Muslims, who even in .lammu are more numerous than Hindus. The most satis- 
hjetory solutiou aj)i)cars to lie in giving the '‘weightage" its main effect in the 
Kashmir Pioviiice , although the Hindus in Kashmir are relatively small in number 
they are a highly advanced community and it is to be expected that their voting 
hirengtii will prove to be considerably higher than their population would suggest. 

It is not ])rop 08 ed that any t4ected seats should be reserved for the depressed 
classes. Jn the census the depressed classes are recorded as Hindus, and there 
appears to be no sufficiour reason for according them different treatment from that 
received l»y them in the I’unjab. where no special reservation obtains. 

X O.M I .VA f KD M EM BE H ^ 

Here again there ha.^ been a great ditference of opinion, the proposals put for- 
ward by jarious nicmber.s for the : j)ro])ortion of nominated to elected seats vary 
between 25 per cent and 150 per cent. 

It would seem a fair solution that the total number of nominated members, 
should be Kpiai to two-thirds of the number of elected members, namely 22, and 
that in addition to these His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur should, if he sees fit 
to do so, appoint his Minister>, not exceeding 5 in number, as ex-officio members, 
fhe total merabersliip of the Assembly would thus be limited to GO (33 -+22 -P 5). In 
regard to the nominated members, not less than one-third should be non-officials : 
apart from this His il ighnes.s should have entire discretion in the matter of nomi- 
nation. There has been a general consensus of opinion, however, expressed at the 
Conference that nomination should be so regulated ns to provide as far as possible 
for the representation of interests which are 'not specially catered for in the elected 
membership, such for instance as Jagirdars and commercial interests. 

If the above recommendations are adopted, there would be a clear elected majo- 
rity and there would be n proportion of not less than two non-official members to 
one official member. 

District Boaro 

At present there are no District Boards in the J^tate. There has been a general 
consensus of opiniou expressed at the Conference in favour of a beginning being 
made in this matter in tne following way. 

Wazirs or District CMticers should once every year call a meeting of all the Zaildars 
in their Districts. The Tahsildars aud the Road Cess Overseer should also be present. 
The Wazir should make known the amount of funds available from the Road Cess 
bund for expenditure in the 5Vazarat. He should ascertain from those present the 
requirements of the various Zails aud he should then proceed to make allotments 
after taking into consideration the views expressed. Zaildars should at the same lime 
be given an opportunity to put forward iheir views in regard to other matters such 
as Hchools, Medical Relief. Sanitation, etc. 
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111 tlic ouse of (JistrictB in T\hich diefanccs arc great and conmiunicatioiis in- 
diflerent, such as, for instance, the Udhampur Wazart which includes Kishtwar, 
Bhadra^^ah and Raniban, it may be difficult to summon Zaildars to District head- 
quarters without causing them undue inconvenience; in such cases the Wazir should 
make a point of consulting Zailders at convenient places \ihen he proceeds on tour. 


Tbe Orissa Boundaries Committee Report 

That a separate rrovince of Orissa eould be created was the view of tbe Orissa 
Committee whose report was published at J!iimla on the 25th May 1922. 

The area of the new Province approximately will be i)2,000 sejuare miles, with a 
])opulation of about 8,277. 0(X>. It will consist of the Orissa division, Angul, Khariar 
Zemiudari, a greater i)ait of the Oanjam district and of the Vizagapaiam Agency 
tracts. 

The Committee met under the ehainnanship ol Sir S. P. O Donnell, with the 
llon’ble Mr. il. M. Mehta and Mr. T. K. Phooknn. M. J... A., as members. The 
Kaja of Parlakinudi, Mr. Saehehidananda Siidia and Rao Bahadur C. V. S. Nara- 
siniha Raju were co-opted us members, and shared freely in the proceediugs. but 
took no part in drafting and signing the rt'port. 

The report was unanimous except that Messr?^. Mehta and Pbookiin recommended 
that tbe Parlakmedi Zeniinduri should also be included in the new Province. 

la framing th(;.r proposals, tbe (aunnnttee have taken into uecoutit language, 
race, atlilude of the people, geogranhieal position, eeunumie interest and adminiHtra- 
(ive convenience, and have attached primary importunee to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. The views of the jicoplc on either side of the boundary were not ignored, in 
order to ensure the greatest measure of agreement between the area losing and the 
area gaining territory. 

Ill framing tlie estimates ol revenue for tin; new J’rovineCi the Committee have 
assumed that the sources of revenue will he those at present allocated to the 
Provinces. 

Himilarh, in the estimates of expenditure, they havjc adhered closely to the exis- 
ting 8taiidard.s both of salary and administration, at the same time assuming that 
suitable economical arrangements w-onld he adopted. 

The new' Provincs will not have a High Court or a I'liiversity. 

As regal ds long term prisoners, training of constables, etc., it will rely on insti- 
tutions maintained by Bihar to the cost of which it will make a contribution. 

As regards interest and n'duction of debts, the Committee have taken the same 
view as the 8ind Financial Enquiry C'om i.ittec, namely, that the only ci|uitable 
distribution, both of assets and debts, is for each province concerned to take over 
all the assets and liabilities. 

The basic reveriucH of the new province are calculated at Rs. l.iG.oH lakhs, and 
the basic expenditure, inciiiding the debt charges, at Rs. 152.50 lakhs. To the latter 
figure must be added the cost of separation amounting to Rs. 18.23 lakhs, bringing 
the deficit in the first year of separation to Rs. 34.1.5 lakhs, and allowing for the 
uortLal expansion of expenditure in the lust year. The total deficit in the first year 
will amount to Rs. 35.21 lakhs, the Committee however anticipate that the revenue 
will increase as the trade depression passes away, and prices to some extent 
recover. On the other hand expenditure will also rise gradually, raising the deficit 
to 40.93 lakhs in the fifteenth year. They hold that the deficits cannot be met to 
any appreciable extent by the imposition of new taxes, but only by the allocation 
of new sources of revenue or by a subvention from the Central Ciovernment or by 
a combination of both the methods. . .. , . 

Tbe new Province will not be faced with any administrative difficulties except 
in the case of the All- India Services, where it will be necessary to borrow officers 
from other provinces. 
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The new Province be almost entirely free from communal trouble. The 
number of Muslims is very small, and the Telu^ru minority is not large. 

l^pa’'ation in the case of Bihar would cause a slight difference in the proportion 
of the Muslim and Hindu populations, and would doubtless, necessitate the allotment 
to Muslims of a large proportion of the seats in the legislature in Madras. No 
serious administrative difficulties will be entailed. 

The Committee arc of the opinion that the creation of the new Province of 
Orissa may revive or create demands on behalf of other communities linked by 
ties of race and religion, and stimulate a revision of provincial boundaries on 
linguistic and racial lines. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Paper & Paper Pulp Industries 

The following is th(? text of th(i Tariff Board's report published by the Clovern- 
inent of India and the resolution containing their decision on the grant of protec- 
tion to the paper and paper pulp industries. 

It may be recalled that the (lovernment of India, in March. 1931, asked the 

Tariff Board to <'xan\ine the rpiestion how far th(‘ Ihimboo Paper Industry 

(Protection) Act of 1929 had aehi»;ve<l its purjiose of promriiing the manufacture in 
India of paper from bamboo, and to consider whether the continuance of protection 
to the intiustry after March dl, rj9/J. was dcsirnidc. The Board's report, which 
was submitted on Oct. lo, 193], was pulihshed tor gimenil information on the 2ncl. 
I'ebruary 19,12. 

On the first question (he Board has found that considerable progress had been 
made in developing the bandmo paper industry. Supplies of raw material are in 
sight in ample quantity for all future recpiiremenlR and are now obtained by paper 
mills at a very much fower cost than in 192.0. When the industry \Ya8 investigated 

in that year only one process of manufacturing pulp fro n bamboo was in commer- 

cial use and only in the works of one concern. Oaring the past period of protec- 
tion three other concerns have startiol and actively developed the manufacture of 
bamboo pulp and paper by other processes, and the suceess obtained by these 
several undertakings justifies the finding that though the ‘development of bamboo 
]>ulp industry has not been so rapid as was anticipated in l92.j, firm and solid 
foundations nave Ikhmi laid for that industry. The cost of production in Indian 
mills has been materially reduced during the period under review, and though this 
result is to be attributed largely to the fall which lias tatcen place to the cost of 
raw materials, evidence has been produced to show that the installation of now 
plant and the improvement in manufacture methods have contributed greatly to 
this satisfactory result. The Pioard has examined the claims of the only alternative 
raw material to bamboo tvhich India jioRsesses in any large ({uantity, namely, the 
sahai grass, and finds that as the main raw material for Indian paper its potential 
supply falls far short of the requirements, that if grass were to be treated as a 
staple raw material, paper manufacture in India would require a protective duty 
considerably higher than that now in force, and that paper made from grass has a 
restricted market. Bamboo, on the other hand, can be obtained in ample quantity, 
paper of very good quality is being manufactured from it, and while the withdrawal 
of protection at the present stage will mean the disappearance of bamboo as a raw 
material for paper, an examination of the costs of manufacture shows a reasonable 
prospect of the bamboo paper industry being able eventually to dispense with pro- 
tection, As was found during the first enauiry in 192r), a bounty is an inappro- 
priate method of assisting this industy, and the Board has reached the concluaion 
that the continuance of the protective duty is necessary and that such protection as 
is given should apply equall^^ to all methods of pulp and paper manufacture, whe- 
ther the raw material used is bamboo or grass. 
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With these conclusions the Government of India are in agreement. 

The Board has examined with care the cause and effect of the largely increased 
use of imported wood pulp by Indian mills which has occurred since the passiog of 
the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act. The view was staled in the evidence 
given to the Board that the use of increased quantities of imported pulp had defea- 
ted the object of the Act. but the Board has found in regard to this matter that so 
far from the extended use of imported, the experimental work on bambo. 
the increased output of paper as a pulp having prevented or retarded 
lower cost of production, which has been rendered possible very largely by the 
greater use of cheap imported pulp, has enabled Indian mills to provide the 
necessary finance for their work on bamboo. The development of the industry has. 
however, in the Board's view, now reached a stage when a defuiitc stimulus should 
1)6 applied to the manufacture and use of bamboo pulp and an appropriate method 
is the imposition of a now duly on imported wood pulp. The Cforcrnmcnf of Indin 
accept these conclusions. 

The main recommendations made l>y the Board arc as follows ; -(1) Protection 
to the bamboo pulp and paper industry should be continued by means of a duty ; 
(^) a duty on imported paper should be imposed at the same rate and on the same 
articles as at present : (il) a duty shoidd be imposed on imported wood i)ulp at the 
rate of Rs. do per ton ; (4) the protective duties on paper and ])ulp should remain 
in force for a period of seven years from April 1, 11112 ; (o) a conference shoidd be 
held with representatives of ditVerent interests to decide the proper definition of the 
classes of paper to be subject to the protective duty ; td) compliance by paper- 
making companies with the principles stated in para. 2!l'3 of the Fiscal Commission s 
report should be made a condition ])recedent to the grant of eoneessions for the 
exploitation of forests and to the piircbase of paper by the Government ; (7) the 
paper pulp section of the Forest Research Institute should undertake the eoordina- 
lion of the experimental work on bamboo. 

The (lOvernmeut of India accept the neocssiiy for giving i)rotcction to the 
bamboo paper industry for a further pcrioil by means ot a duty on paper and to 
the bamboo pulp industry by means of a duty on imports of pulp. They fdso 
accept the Board’s recommendations regarding the rate of the two duties and the addi- 
tional period of protection required. 

As regards the definition to be embodied in the traitl schedule of the articles 
chargeable with the protective duty, the Government of India are unable to accent 
the Board’s recommendation that, while the protective duty shoidd continue to be 
imposed upon printing and writing papers, the detinitioirof the kinds of paper to 
be classed under those two heads shoidd be determined according to trade usage 
after consultation with the representatives of ditrerent ^^terests. The detinition of 
the articles to which the protective taritf is to apply should indicate as precisely as 
possible the intention of the legislature and should* be so framed as to include any 
such articles as can be produced economically in the country or may eomp'te with 
the indigeneous product, and for this purpose trade usage provide.s no guide. At 
the same time, the Government of India appreciate the fact that classes of paper 
gives rise to difficulties ot interpretation, and if protection is given for a further 
I>eriod to the paper industry they propose to proceed without delay to revise tin* 
basis of assessment to duty of imported paper, in consultation with the chflcrcnt 
interests concerned, in such a way as to obviate disputes regarding interprotution of 
the tariff and to place the results of such a revision before the Lt gislatnre at the 
earliest opportunity. As, however, the time remaining before the expiry of the exis- 
ting Act is insufficient to enable the new definitions to be properly determined, the 
Government of India consider that for the immediate purposes the best course will 
he to re-enact the law with the existing definitions. They consider, however, that 
the statutory minimum proportion of mechanical wood pulp required to exempt prin- 
ting paper from the protective duty should be raised from 65 to 75 t>er c'ent. of 
fibre content, and that the allowances found necessary to provide margins for error 
in tost aud manufacture should be made entirely by executive order. 

The Board’s recommendations in re8f)ect of the observations laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission are maintained in para 104 and the succeeding paragraphs 
of its report. The Government of India consider it necessary to advert specially to 
tkese recommendations, because in one important respect they appear to indicate a 
misapprehension of the Government’s accepted policy in the matter. The policy of 
the Government of India has at no time been to require, as a condition of its receiv- 
ing assistance through tariff or by bounties, that a company already engaged in the 
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industry when a ^rant of assistance* is under consideration, should conform to the 
principles stated in para 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s report. The principle that 
companies already engaged in the industry are not subiect to the conditions in 
question received a clear statutory authority in the first feteel Industry (Protection) 
Act of 1924, sec. 5 of which regulated the grant of bounties, and it was reasserted 
in unmistakeablo language by the External Capita ICommittee in 1925. While, there- 
fore. the Government of India consider that the manufacturing concerns enjoying 
tariff protection should hold it incumbent upon themselves to take such steps as are 
reasonably practicable to ensure Indian participation in the industry concerned, they 
must dissent from the view that compulsory methods for bringing about this result 
such as those suggested in para 108 of the Board’s report are justified by any de- 
claration of policy which has been made by the Government iu the past. 

The question whether it will be possible to maintain and develop the paper pulp 
section of the Forest Research Institute, as recommended by the Board, will receive 
separate consideration. 

The Government of Fndia propose to introduce legislation immediately to give effect 
in the manner indicated in para. 6 of this resolution to the Board’s recommendations 
in respect of customa tariff. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Wire and Wire NaiU Industries 

The Government have also released for publication the Tariff Board's report and 
their decision on the grant of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. It will 
bo remembered that the (rovcnimcnt, in May last year, remitted to the Tariff Board 
for enquiry an application from the Indian Steel Wire Products asking for the 
restoration of protection to the wire and wire nail industry. The Board’s report 
which was submitted on Oct, 15, 1931, was published for general information on the 
2nd. FEBRUARY 1932. The Board’s conclusions may be summarised as follows ; — In 
order to justify the grant of protection to the manufacture of wire and wire nails in 
India, it is necessary that these products should be made from Indian steel, and for 
this purpose the establishment of a wire rod mill in India is essential. Since no mill 
exists in India capable of rolling wire rod, the application for protection to the wire 
and wire nail industry is premature^ but one firm of Indian steel wire products at 
Tatanagar is at present manufacturing wire and wire nails from imported wire rod 
and is prepared, if protection is granted to the industry, to erect a mill capable of 
rolling wire rod from Indian steel bullets. The output of this mill would be large 
enou^ to secure an economical level of costs, and a market exists in India sufficient 
to absorb the output of the mill, including its products other than wire rod used 
in the manufacture of wire and wire nails. If the brm obtains no assistance now in 
cariying on manufacture from imported raw material it will be compelled to stop 
working, and temporary assistance should be granted, because the manufacture of 
wire and wire nails was given protection in 1924 and because the present proprietor 
of the concern, when he purchased the works, was justified in assuming that though 
protection had been withdrawn in 1927 restoration before 1930 was a reasonable cer- 
tainty. The Board’s recommendation is that so much assistance should 
be granted to the industry as will enable it to maintain itself nntil such 
time as may reasonably be expected to make arrangements for supplying itself 
with the material drawn from indigenous sources. It is calculated that if a selling 
price of Rs. 190 per ton can be guaranteed for wire nails, the manufacturer should 
obtain a profit on his present output of about 5 per cent ou his total capital expen- 
diture, and the Board considers this to be a fair price for the purpose of temporal 
assistance. It accordingly recommends the imposition of a duty on wire and wire 
nails at the rate of Rs. 45 per ton until the wire and wire nail | industry’s claim to 
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Bubstantive protection has been investigated in the course of the next statutory 
enquiry into the iron and steel industry. The Board also recommends '.that the 
existing concession should bfo continued under which Messrs. Indian Steel Wire 
Products are permitted to import rod free of duty. 

The Government of India nave carefully consiaered the Board’s report and have 
decided to accept its recommendations. They agree with the Tariff Board that until 
the industry can obtain its principal raw matenal in India the claim to protection 
cannot be substantiated. There is, however, a reasonable prospect that the firm now 
manufacturing wire and wire nails in India. will before long be in a position to 
supply itself with indigenous raw material, and taking into account all ine circums- 
tances. the Government of India consider that the grant of tariff assistance for a 
limited period to afford the industry a further opportunity of removing *the disabi- 
lity under which it labours would be in the national interests. Their attitude in the 
mater has not been infiuenced by the argument that the firm in question has an 
equitable claim to assistance owing to the circumstances in'which it undertook manu- 
facture, for in their view the claim breaks down and has not been established, but 
they consider it of great importance to the successful establishment in India oi the 
steel industry as a whole that new branches of the industry should be created and the 
market for steel made in India thereby widened. The information in their possession 
leads them to believe that the manufacture of wire rod in India presents no insuper- 
able difficulties, but unless assistance is given now such manufacture is likely to bo 
postponed for an indefinite period. They desire, however, to make it plain that when 
machinery for the manufacture of wire rod has been installed and production com- 
mences, that fact will not in itself constitute a valid claim to protection. It will atill 
be necesssary for the industry to show to the satisfaction of the Tariff Board and the 
Legislature that manufacture under the new conditions is likely to be economical, 
and in short, that the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission are statisfied. 

In accordance with the decision stated in the preceding paragraph, the Government 
of India will introduce legislation immediately to impose a protective duty of Ra. 45 
per ton on the articles ;recommended by the Borci to operate until March 31, 

They also propose to continue to allow to the Indian Steel Wire Products the conces- 
sion which they enjoy at present in respect of the duty on imported wire rod. 
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